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UNITED  STATES  REVIEW. 


JULY,      1855. 


THE     NATIONAL     DEFENSE. 


Geographioallt,  the  United  States  are  differently  situated 
from  any  other  great  conHnenlal  power  now  in  existence. 
Every  other  state  is  surrouifded  by  states  of  equal  or  superior 
power,  and  exposed  to  invasion  and  conquest  from  enemiea  or 
rivals  at  their  verydoora.  The  United  Stites,  on  the  contrary, 
are  everywhere  bordered  on  their  interior  frontier  by  insignifi- 
cant hordes  of  savages  confining  themselves  to  predatory  incur- 
sions, never  aspiring  to  conquest  or  occupation ;  and  though 
dangerous  to  the  lives  and  property  of  individuals,  do  not  me- 
nace the  safety  of  the  state.  In  other  directions  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  States  and  colonies  so  intriusically  weak  as  to 
preclude  all  apprehension  of  invasion  from  these  quarters  until 
some  great  radical  change  takes  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  powers  now  occupying  this  continent.  It  is  only  m  their 
maritime  frontier  they  require  to  be  defended,  and  the  question 

Eresenta  itself,  whether  this  can  best  be  done  by  fortifications, 
y  a  navy,  or  by  both  combined. 
The  impossibility  of  protecting  a  sea-coast  of  several  thou- 
sand miles,  accessible  in  almost  as  many  points,  by  fortifications 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  would  exhaust  the  entire  resourcea 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  require  a  force  to  defend 
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them  BO  numerous  aa  justly  to  excite  the  jealojisy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  well  aware  that  great  armies 
placed  on  a  permanent  footiog,  have  at  all  times,  and  every- 
where been,  Booner  or  later,  converted  irom  means  of  defense 
to  instruments  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  the  great  commercial  cities  and  the  naval  stations  that  can 
be  adequately  fortified.  The  secondary  towns  and.the  remain- 
der of  the  coast,  though  equally  entitled  to  protection,  would 
bti  left  defenseless,  or  be  obhged  to  defend  themaelves.  ' 

The  mihtia,  though,  when  properly  trained  and  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  beat  defense  of  nations,  are  under 
our  present  system — or  rather  absence  of  all  system — totally 
inadequate  to  the  defense  of  fortifications,  being  unskilled  in 
the  management  of  artillery,  and  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
defense.  In  their  hands,  these  fortifications  might  threaten, 
but  could  not  strikej  and  only  invite  the  enemy  they  could  not 
repel.  It  is,  we  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  most 
important  arm  of  the  national  defense  is  now  so  much  neglected, 
and  that  in  most  if  not  all  the  States  they  are,  we  believe,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  mustered,  even  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  simple  military 
equipments;  or  if  called  together,  the  fine  for  non-attendance 
is  so  insignificant  that  it  is  little  less  than  a  premium  for 
absence.  Whatever  vestige  of  the  martial  vigor  of  our  ances- 
tors may  have  survived  the  Revolution,  seems  gradually  dying 
away  among  the  rural  population,' at  least  of  the  "Old  Thir- 
teen." The  spirit  of  trade  has,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
that  of  patriotism,  and  the  people  now  rely  entirely  on  a  stand- 
ing army  to  protect  their  persons  and  property.  This  we  fear 
is  a  bad  sign.  A  free  people  should  be  their  own  defenders, 
and  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  lesaon  of  experience  which 
teaches  that  an  army  which  can  protect,  can  also  subju^te 
them  if  they  have  not  the  spirit  to  defend  themselves.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  fortifications  in  the  hands  of  a  raw  militia, 
would  be  of  little  aid.  They  might  bristle  with  cannon  and 
bombs,  but  would  be  incapable  of  striking,  and  only  invite  the 
enemy  they  could  not  repel. 

There  are  other  serious  objections  to  depending  on  fortifica- 
tions for  the  national  defense.  They  are  a  sort  of  two-edged 
sword  that  cuts  both  ways.  They  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  be  turned  against  ourselves.  A  country  de- 
pending altogether  on  fortified  posts  for  protection  is  conquered 
when  they  are  subdued,  and  they  become  chains  to  hold  it  in 
subjection.    Fortifications  are  alSD  immovable,  and  can  only 
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afford  protecftion  within  reach  of  their  guna.  They  may  pro- 
tect a  city,  but  DOt  a  state. 

On  the  other  band,  ships  of  war  are  very  exfjensive  luxu- 
ries. They  cost  iimnense  Bums  and  soon  wear  out,  while  well- 
coDstmcted  forts  last  a  long  time,  though  not  for  ever.  The 
former  require  to  be  repaired  and  refitted  at  the  end  of  every 
cruise;  the  latter  are  kept  in  repair  at  little  expeuse.  Armed 
ships,  whether  in  service  or  not,  are  in  a  perpetual  process  of 
deterioration,  and  to  them  a  state  of  inaction  is  more  injurious 
than  war.  In  a  few  years  the  entire  capital  expended  in  their 
construction  is  irretrievably  lost,  since  they  become  totally 
unseaworthy,  and  to  rebuild  them  is  ei^aivalent  to  a  new  con- 
struction. 

These  are  important  considerations,  and  should  be  maturely 
weighed  in  adopting  a  general  system  of  national  defense.  Tire 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  country  being  equally  indispensable 
to  both  species  of  armament,  should  be  carefully  estimated,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  portion  can  be  appropriated  to  either, 
or  both,  without  withdrawing  too  much  from  other  branches  of 
expenditure  equally  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
always  bad  policy  to  starve  one  portion  of  the  body  politic  in 
order  to  pamper  another.  We  however,  feel  perfectly  assured 
that  the  United  States  are  now  in  a  condition  to  create  and 
maintain  a  naval  force  with  which  no  foreign  power  would 
wantonly  provoke  a  conflict,  and  this  without  incurring  a  debt 
or  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the  people.  This  might 
require  a  rigid  system  of  economy  in  all  other  public  expendi- 
tures, and  so  much  the  better,  as  that  is  one  of  the  indispensa- 
ble requisites  of  all  good  government,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  directly  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  great  masses 
who  have  seldom  any  thing  to  spare  from  their  eVery-day  neces- 
sities. As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  should  say,  that  is  the 
best  government  which  deprives  the  people  of  the  least  possi- 
ble portion  of  their  earnings.  Everywhere  nations  are  gov- 
erned too  much,  and  "  pay  too  much  for  their  whistle." 

In  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater  naval  force,  we 
have  frequently  heard  it  objected  that  in  view  of  the  delays 
and  difficulties  which  so  frequently  occur  in  manning  our  com- 
paratively small  navy,  any  great  increase  would  be  absurd, 
since  it  would  only  lead  to  additional  delay  in  fitting  out  addi- 
tional ships.  But  a  scarcity  of  seamen,  whenever  it  occurs,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Naval  seamen  are  always  more  or  less 
scarce  when  commerce  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  because  almost 
all  sailors  prefer  high  wages  and  short  trips  to  low  wages  and 
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long  cruises.  Bat  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  time  of  war 
with  a  great  maritime  power,  commerce  would  be  at  once  crip- 
pled, and  Beamen  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  seek  it  in  that  of  their  country.  There  was  no 
scarcity  of  seamen  durin?  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain; 
and  the  same  will  doubtless  be  the  case  in  any  future  one, 
unless  Jack  should  be  driven  into  foreign  service  by  the  efforts 
of  sentimental  twaddlers,  and  wholesale  reforcders  in  Congress 
to  convert  him  into  a  saint  or  a  teetotaller. 

It  would,  however,  we  think,  be  good  policy  in  that  honor- 
able body  to  pass  an  act  compelling  every  merchant-Tessel  to 
employ  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  or  boys,  in  proportion 
to  its  tonnage,  which  Congress  can  do  under  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce.  Without  doubt,  the  merchants  would 
grumble,  as  they  always  do  when  a  feather  is  laid  on  their 
ahouldera.  But  it  would  in  the  end  be  agreeably  beneficial  to 
them  and  their  country,  and  should,  therefore,  gratify  both 
their  self-interest  and  tlieir  patriotism.  The  system  of  naval 
apprenticeship  revived  by  the  present  Secretary,  if  it  can  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect  to  any  considerable  extent,  will 
probably  furnish  an  important  addition  of  seamen.  But  we 
regret  to  say,  we  doubt  tne  ultimate  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  late  Secretary  Paulding,  we  understand,  devoted  much  of 
his  attention  to  this  subj  ect.  He  had  collected  several  hundred 
apprentices,  and  established  schools  for  their  instruction  in  the 
receiving  ships  at  the  principal  naval  stations,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  naval  professors ;  and  as  a  stimulant  to  study  and  good 
conduct,  annually  bestowed  an  acting  midshipman's  warrant 
on  the  boy  who  was  recommended  by  his  teacher,  or  at  the 
head  of  each  school  in  actual  acquirements  and  moral  con- 
duct. But  the  result  of  the  experiment  did  not,  it  is  under- 
stood, answer  his  expectations. 

These  apprentices  were,  as  well  from  policy  as  necessity, 
taken  from  the  class  of  boys  who  had  hitherto  led  a  vagabond 
life,  and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  streets  without  any  restraint 
but  the  fear  of  the  police  officer  and  the  penitentiary.  It  is 
very  diflicuit  to  make  such  weeds  bear  wholesome  fruit ;  and 
as  a  general  rule,  we  believe  experience  will  show,  that  the 
being  in  whom  vice  and  depravity  have  been  engrafted  in  early 
life,  who  has  never  received  any  precepts  but  those  of  immo- 
rality, or  seen  any  examples  but  those  of  corruption,  will  sel- 
dom, if  evec,  make  an  honest  man  or  a  useful  citizen.  Vice, 
when  sucked  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  mother's  milk,  becomes 
chronic,  and  can  never  be  thoroughly  eradicated.    Neither  the 
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discipline  of  the  navy,  nor  that  of  the  State  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary, can  work  a  thorough  reformation  in  theae  impracti- 
oal)le  materiala.  Few  were  redeemed  from  their  vicious  habits ; 
a  considerable  portion  deserted  on  receiving  leave  of  absence 
when  returning  from  a  first  craiae,  and  were  never  retaken ; 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  remainder  continued  attached  to  the 
service  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship. 
Thus  after  being  educated  at  the  public  expense,  receiving  pay 
sufficient  for  their  clothing  at  the  same  time,  very  little  benefit 
was  derived  from  their  services.  Such,  we  are  assured,  was 
the  result  of  Secretary  Paulding's  experience,  when  from  these, 
and  other  causes,  he  relinquished  all  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  We  earnestly  hope,  however,  the  present  capable, 
active,  and  energetic  head  of  the  Navy  Department  may  be, 
more  fortunate.     But  to  resume  our  appropriate  subject. 

In  placing  our  principal  reliance  for  the  general  defense  of 
the  coast  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  a  navy,  we  by 
no  means  desire  to  exclude  fortifications  as  indispensable  auxil- 
iaries, although  it  must  occur  to  all  that  the  latter  are  exclu- 
sively defensive,  while  the  former  is  both  offensive  and  defens- 
ive. It  is  believed  that  the  next  war,  come  when  it  will, 
and  be  it  with  whom  it  may,  will  not  be  exclusively  defensive 
either  on  the  ocean  or  the  land.  But  whether  so  or  not,  the 
command  of  the  seas  would  not  be  sufficient.  Fortifications 
would  still  be  required  for  the  protection  of  our  principal 
ports  and  naval  stations.  A  navy  is  not  intended  to  be  sta- 
tionary, and  can  not  be  always  at  hand  for  every  exigency  of 
war.  Great  Britain,  which  has  long  depended  on  her  "  wooden 
walls"  for  protection,  was,  during  the- absence  of  almost  the 
whole  of  her  disposable  force  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
so  destitute  of  alt  other  defenses,  that  she  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  landing  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  or 
indeed,  half  that  number,  nor  defended  her  capital  and  naval 
station  from  a  fleet  of  ten  or  a  dozen  steamers  and  ships  of  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  imprudent  to  intrust  the  national  defense  to  a 
navy  alone. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  only  powers  by  which 
the  United  States  can  be  seriously  assailed,  are  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  are  three  thousand  miles  distant,  with  a  wide 
ocean  intervening.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
their  fleets  may  rendezvous,  and  find  shelter  and  supplies  at 
Halifax,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Martinique,  and  Gaudaloupe, 
though  a  great  portion  of  their  supplies  must  originally  come 
fr^m  Europe.     The  most  dangerous  of  our  enemies  is  Great 
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Britain,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  any  superiority  in  naval 
prowess  or  power,  as  from  our  being  environed  almost  on 
every  side  by  her  colonies,  aod  naval  and  military  statiooB, 
affording  at  tne  same  time  a  refuge  to  her  fleets,  a  depot  for  her 
armies,  and  supplies  for  subsistence  and  repair.  By  these 
means  she  has  brought  her  power  to  our  very  doors,  and  ia 
always  in  striking  distance.  France,  in  virtue  of  the  enimU 
cordiale,  now  parti^es  in  all  these  advantages. 

From  these  premises  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  by  far  the 
most  efficient  arm  of  the  national  defense  is  a  navy,  and  that 
no  triumphs  on  the  land  should  ever  tempt  us  to  neglect  the 
sea.  It  18  most  unquestionably  our  best  defense  as  well  as  our 
keenest  weapon  of  annoyance  against  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  alone  can  at  this  time,  or  are  likely  in  future,  to  bring 
their  hostility  to  our  shores.  That  hostility  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  concentrated  on  our  maiitime  frontier.  "We  do  not 
apprehend  they  will  attempt  to  establish  their  equilibrium  of 
power  in  the  New  World  by  attempting  to  subjugate  and  hold 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  interior ;  though  it  is,  we 
think,  not  at  all  improbable  they  may  indulge  a  longing  for 
New-Orleans,  the  most  important  position  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  this  moment  the  least  protected  of  any  one  of  our  great 
commercial  emporiums.  Once  in  possession  of  that,  it  might 
be  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  them  without  another  "  Old 
Hickory ;"  and  thus  almost  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
would  be  corked  up  in  a  bottle  like  the  Russian  possessions  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  seems  to  us,  that  strong 
fortifications  are  indispensable,  until  we  have  a  navy.sufficient 
at  least  to  hold  in  check  any  armament  either  or  both  these 
powers  can  bring  directly  to  bear  on  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
oppose  ship  to  ship,  man  to  man,  and  gun  to  gun,  for  this  will 
not  be  necessary.  We  have  at  this  moment  oefore  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  miglity  efforts  necessary  to  fit  out  expeditions  to 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  enormous  expenses  and 
unavoidable  obstacles  and  delays  by  which  they  are  embar- 
rassed, though  the  distance  is  in  one  case  less  than  one  half,  in 
the  other  not  more  than  two  thirds  that  across  the  Atlantic. 
Should  they  contemplate  any  thing  beyond  mere  predatory 
incursions,  or  in  the  phrase  of  the  belligerent  London  Times, 
"scouring  our  coasts,  they  would  materially  damage  our  hen- 
roosts and  pig-sties,  and  perhaps  lay  some  of  our  cities  in 
ashes,  or  under  contribution,  and  this  would  probably  be  the 
extent  of  their  triumphs.      Should  they   attempt  to   block- 
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ade  the  porta  of  tho  United  States,  they  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ferent from  blockading  Kussia.  We  can  not  be  ccJrked  up  in 
the  Bahio  and  the  Black  Sea.  Our  coaat  baa  mora  mouths 
than  Cerberus,  and  to  shut  them  all  would  require  a  different 
strain  from  that  of  Orpheus,  and  a  stronger  arm  than  that  of 
Hercules.  All  the  navies  afioat  on  the  seas  could  not  keep  up 
a  regular  and  efficient  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  for  a  single  campaign. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  can  man  onehalf  their  navy 
at  a  time,  and  this  not  without  a  resort  to  impressment  or  con- 
BcriptioD,  The  boasted  sixty  thousand  men,  said  to  be  on  the 
roll  of  the  French  navy,  are  by  far  the  greater  portion  not  OTen 
ordiuary  seamen,  and  but  special  few  of  them  volunteers,  as 
all  our  sailors  are.  They  are  principally  river  boatmen,  and 
what  are  called  among  us  "  'Longshore-men,"  a  sort  of  amphi- 
bious vagabonds  who  are  neither  fish,  fiesh,  nor  fowl,  and  it 
requires  years  to  make  any  thing  more  of  them  than  fresh- 
water sailora  No  doubt  they  will  fight  as  well  as  they  know 
how,  for  that  is  the  instinct  of  a  Frenchman.  As  to  the  form- 
idable array  of  British  ships  of  war  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  broad  hints  of  Admiral  Na- 
pier since  he  returned  from  dancing  the  air  of  "  Over  the 
water  to  Charley,"  it  is  badly  equipped,  badly  manned,  and 
rather  indifferently  oflicered. 

Commerce  is  proverbially  the  mother  as  well  as  the  nurse  of 
a  navy,  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  now  at  least  equal  to 
any. nation  of  the  globe.  In  proportion  to  commerce  is  the 
number  of  seamen,  and  the  number  of  seamen  decides  the 
capacity  of  a  nation  to  maintain  a  naval  force.  In  this  respect 
the  United  States  are  superior  to  France,  and  at  least  on  a  par 
with  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  only  their  combination  that  makes 
them  especially  formidable,  Whether  this  will  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  settled  by 
time.  We  pretend  to  no  extraordinary  insight  into  the  future, 
but  from  certain  indications  occasionally  peeping  forth,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  predict  this  hot  love  will  soon  be  cold,  and 
scarcely  outlive  the  noney-raoon.  To  use  a  somewhat  hack- 
neyed, though  beautiful  illustration,  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image — they 
may  cleave  together  for  a  while,  but  will  never  incorporate. 
Two  such  brilliant  rival  suns  can  not  long  shine  togetaer  in 
the  same  sphere.  The  furious  cannonade  of  compliments 
daily  interchanged  between  them,  if  it  does  not  imply  a  con- 
sciousness of  mutual  insincerity,  at  least  seems  to  indicate  a 
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mutual  distrust.  There  aeems  strong  reason  to  anticipate  that 
should  thej  fail  in  establishing  their  equilibrium  of  power, 
they  will  endeavor  to  cast  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  that  if 
saccessful,  they  will  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

But  setting  this  aside ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  indicate  the  na- 
val force  which  would  be  necessary  to  deter  any  foreign  power 
from  risking  its  ships  of  war  so  far  from  home,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  whose  naval  prowess  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
succession  of  triumphs  over  an  opponent  who  had  hitherto 
boasted  of  invincibility.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  as- 
suming that  the  United  States,  in  their  present  condition,  are 
able  to  keep  up,  or  at  least  hold  in  readiness  for  service  in  any 
exigency,  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  deter  any  nation,  however 
powerful,  from  wantonly  assailing  their  rights,  their  interests, 
or  their  honor. 

That  a  crisis  is  approaching,  which  wDl  place  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  stern  necessity  of  creating  and 
maintaining  such  a  force,  appears  to  us  every  day  becoming 
more  evident.  The  United  States,  we  apprehend,  are  placing 
too  much  reliance  on  that  great  maxim  of  non-intervention 
which  has  become  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
foreign  policy.  Though  it  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  late 
war  witn  England,  they  seem  to  believe  that  so  long  as  they 
don't  interfere  with  other  nations,  other  nations  will  not  inter- 
fere with  them.  But  this  system  of  abstinence  is  an  unstable 
foundation  for  perpetual  peace,  unless  a  similar  policy  is  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  for 
any  nation  to  be  mistress  of  its  own  destiny,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues a  member  of  the  community  of  nations.  When  the 
storm  is  raging,  the  waves  will  dash  on  the  most  distant  shores, 
and,  with  every  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  all  the  world, 
there  is  no  independent  nation  that  will  not  at  some  time  or 
other  be  brought  to  the  alternative  of  resistance  or  submission 
to  insult  or  wrong.  Until  the  nature  of  man  is  radically 
changed,  or  a  new  race  created,  no  nation  can  safely  rely  for 
defense  on  its  abstinence  from  all  offensive  demonstrations  to- 
ward others.  Nay,  if  carried  too  far,  experience  has  every- 
where proved  that,  instead  of  repelling,  it  only  invites  aggres- 
sion. The  nation,  like  the  individual,  that  adopts  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  turns  one  cheek 
when  smote  on  the  other,  may  congratulate  itself  if  it  escapes 
being  kicked  on  the  breech,  tweaked  by  the  nose,  and  robbed 
into  the  bargain. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of 
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a  new  world,  and,  BiDce  the  independence  of  this  continenlv 
there  have  been  two  worlds  instead  of  one ;  two  separate  sys- 
tems, in  many  respects  extremely  difficult  to  harmonize.  Thejy 
differ  in  the  nmdamental  principles  of  their  government,  their 
political  maxims,  their  social  organization,  and,  above  all,  in 
some  most  important  points  of  international  lawj  and  this  last, 
if  there  were  no  other  bones  of  contention,  will  necessarily 
bring  them  into  collision. 

The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  maintained  by  Great 
Britaia,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  right  of  impressment,  bears 
so  directly  and  bo  heavily  on  the  United  States,  that  it  can  not 
be  submitted  to  without  a  base  and  cowardly  sacrifice  of  their 
honor,  by  abandoning  the  protection  of  their  citizens,  native  as 
well  as  adopted.  The  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
which  ia  a  cardinal  principle  in  their  policy,  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  standing  at  all  times  ready  to  maintain  that  position 
at  all  hazards;  by  arms,  if  negotiation,  remonstrance,  and  pro- 
tests fail.  The  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  has  been  ex- 
tended to  children  born  in  the  United  States,  whoso  fathers 
were  or  had  been  British  subjects,  by  a  decision  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England  ;  and  as  the  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty,  were,  and  still  are, 
recognized  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
condemnation  of  our  own  vessels,  we  presume  it  is  anticipated 
the  United  States  will  pay  the  like  devotion  to  the  dictum  of 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  whicn  we  may  one  day  reasonably  expect 
to  see  quoted  by  some  of  our  lawyers  in  support  of  the  nght 
of  impressment.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  it  is  high 
time  to  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  on  great  national  subjects 
involving  principles  of  international  law,  in  the  adoption  of 
which  every  independent  State  has  an  equal  voice,  and  which 
no  power  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  another. 

The  United  States  may  be  said  to  represent  the  new  world 
in  its  relations  with  the  old.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  natural 
guardians  of  those  younger  sisters,  while  still  in  the  cradle 
stru^ling  to  cast  off  the  old  ragged  remnants  of  the  colonial 
livery,  and  involved  in  domestic  dissensions  arising  either  from 
a  mingling  of  races,  or  the  despicable  contests  of  rival  leaders, 
whose  ambition  of  power  is  only  equalled  by  their  incapacity 
to  govern.  So  long  as  this  unhappy  state  of  things  continues, 
there  will  be  a  boundless  sphere  for  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign 
influence,  which,  if  managed  with  the  usual  dexterity  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  can  not  fail  to  decide  the  contest  between  con- 
tending factions,  and  become  master  of  both  by  siding  with 
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either.  Such  is  the  present  state,  aod,  for  anght  we  see,  the 
future  prospects  of  Mexico  and  the  republics  of  Central  and 

South- Am  erica,  where  the  combined  efforts  of  two  powers 
which  heretofore  seemed  to  counteract  each  other,  are  now  em- 
ployed invariably  in  support  of  what  are  called  the  Servihs,  in 
opposition  to  the  Liberals,  in  order  to'  bring  about  a  reaction, 
and  reduce  these  States  to  something  approaching  as  nearly  as 

f)0S3ible  to  the  old  Spanish  colonial  system.  Wo  firmly  be- 
ieve — nay  we  know  for  a  certainty — that  the  present  unsettled 
and  distracted  condition  of  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  States, 
is  not  more  owing  to  the  personal  ambition  of  rival  leaders, 
than  to  the  influence  of  British  ministers,  consuls,  nautical  bul- 
lies, and  other  privileged  incendiaries.  Is  it  not  so  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  TJnited  States? 

While  the  Bepublics  of  Central  and  South- America  remain 
in  this  state  of  civil  dissension  or  civil  war,  wasting  the  precious 
years  of  their  youth  in  paltry  struggles  among  petty  statesmen, 
who  are  set  up  and  knocked  down,  Uke  poor  Judy,  by  the  in- 
visible agency  of  the  managers  of  the  puppet-show;  while 
this  state  of  things  lasts,  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations,  if  not  all  their  other  national  rights,  on  this 
continent  at  least,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  United 
States;  and  that,  instead  of  cherishing  a  silly,  groundless 
jealousy  of  their  future  encroachments  fomented  hy  European 
agency,  principally  British,  they  would  do  well  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  true  position.  They  would  then 
comprehend,  what  must  be  now  evident  to  every  enlightened 
statesman,  that  the  preservation  of  the  recently  recovered  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  New  World,  depends  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  United  States,  which  alone  can 
protect  and  save  the  lusty  infant  from  the  wild  savages  that 
surround  him  on  one  hand,  and  the  civilized  intriguers  who 
are  spinning  a  net  to  enthral  him  on  the  other.  This  grand  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  imposes  on  it  a 
solemn  obligation  to  prepare  for  "  The  third  Punic  War," 
which  will  assuredly  come  before  these  questions  are  finally  set- 
tled. Those  who  now  wield  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  have 
so  long  lorded  it  over  the  seas,  will  not  quietly  rehnquish  what 
is  worth  a  dozen  jeweled  sceptres  or  imperial  crowns.  They 
will  struggle  manfully,  and  die  hard.  The  United  States, 
though  they  may  possibly  not  be  called  on  to  fight,  should  be 
prepared  for  fighting,  as  the  best  possible  means  for  avoiding 
the  necessity. 
Among  the  highest  duties  of  government  is  that  of  preparing 
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for  national  defense,  not  only  when  danger  actually  presents 
itself,  but  in  anticipation  of  danger ;  for  death  is  not  more  cer- 
tain than  that  sooner  or  later  every  nation  will  be  called  npon 
either  to  surrender  or  to  maintain  its  rights  or  its  honor.  The 
history  of  the  past  clearly  demonstrates  this  truth,  aud  we  see 
no  reasou  to  anticipate  that  the  future  will  present  any  radical 
change  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  nature  of  individuals  and 
nations.  When  jealousy,  ambition,  avarice,  and  revenge  shall 
cease  to  influence  the  actions  of  men,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
aggressioa  cease,  and  self-defense  become  no  longer  necessary. 

The  United  States  now  stand  in  something  like  an  antago- 
nistical  position  towards  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in 
the  world.  The  late  official  declarations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  indicating  their  policy  on  this  continent,  followed  by 
demonstrations  that  amount  almost  to  actual  hostility,  are  sig- 
nificant hints  to  the  United  States  to  he  prepared  for  an  ap- 
proaching crisis.  Whether  intended  as  mere  intimidation,  or 
as  foresh  ado  wings  of  coming  acts,  the  attempt  is  in  itself,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  an  insult  and  a  warning.  It  would  seem 
impossible  for  any  man  of  political  experience  and  sagacity  to 
shut  his  eyas  to  future  probabiHties,  aud  the  consequent  im- 
pending necessity  of  either  being  prepared  to  assert  or  abandon 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Whether  the  crisis  arrives  sooner  or  later,  or  not  at  all,  in  a 
great  measure,  we  apprehend,  depends  on  the  result  of  events 
now  in  progress  ia  a  far  distant  region,  where  the  empire  of  the 
world  has  often  been  disputed,  and  seems  about  being  disputed 
again.  It  was  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  that 
the  most  renowned  warriors  of  antiquity,  tlie  great  powers  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  came  face  to  face  and  cro.ssed  their 
swords.  It  was  there  that  Alexander,  Ageailaus,  Scipio,  lu- 
cullus,  Pompey,  Antiochus,  and  Mithridates  contended  for  the 
prize  of  empire,  and  there  was  decided  the  contest  of  Europe 
and  Asia  for  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  It  was  where  the  con- 
flict is  now  bein^  resumed  that  the  first  man  was  created;  that 
the  ark  rested  when  the  waters  had  subsided ;  that  the  terres- 
trial paradise  was  situated ;  and  it  was  from  thence  the  race 
of  man  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  Old  into  the  New 
World. 

The  war  in  the  East  baa  brought  us  back  to  the  Bible,  to 
Herodotus,  and  the  earliest  historical  era;  to  those  regions, 
which,  once  the  most  enlightened  and  illustrious  of  the  world, 
have  long  been  ioat  sight  of  by  all  but  the  readers  of  eacred  and 
classical  history.     Another  great  contest  is  now  gradually 
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drawing  to  a  focus  in  that  very  sphere,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorta!,  has  been  the  theatre  of  events  in  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  has  participated.  Nay,  a  world  not  then  exist- 
ing, or  whose  existence  was  nnknown,  has,  by  a  singular  fatal- 
ity, become  though  not  actually  a  party,  yet  deeply  interested 
in  the  final  issue  of  this  great  conflict.  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are,  it  seems,  equally  to  be  weighed  in  the  great  balance 
of  power  contemplated  by  the  Anglo-French  Alliance,  which  is 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  humbling  one  and  intimidating  the 
other.  Their  policy  aims  at  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
and  their  triumph  in  one  will,  if  not  bought  too  dear,  be  the 
signal  for  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  other. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  discussing  points  in  which  we  have  no 
concern,  such  as  whether  the  late  Czar  was  wrong  or  Groat 
Britain  and  France  right;  whether  he  deceived  the  British 
ministers  or  they  him;  whether  the  protection  of  "the  Holy 
Places"  belongs  to  Russia  or  France ;  or  whether  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  regenerated  or  rotten,  it  would  be  better,  we  think, 
to  consider  the  question  a  little  more  in  its  bearings  on  the  in- 
terests, honor,  and  repose  of  our  own  country.  The  Anglo- 
French  Alliance  is  based  on  principles  equally  applicable  to  the 
two  great  progressive  powers  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
while  it  ia  fighting  to  shut  up  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  in- 
triguing to  shut  up  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Czar  is.  therefore,  at  this  moment,  aa  it  were,  fighting  our 
battles  as  well  as  his  own ;  and,  setting  at  naught  all  the  hypo- 
critical cant  of  the  British  and  Anglo- American  press,  about 
Christianity,  civilization,  and  liberty,  in  our  opinion  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  look  to  ourselveH  in  thia  great  contest,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  result  whatever  that  may  be. 

All  patriotic  Americans,  all  those  who  have  not  been  dena- 
tionalized by  abolition,  "solidarity,"  and  British  philanthropy, 
should  look  at  home,  or,  if  abroad,  at  lea.it  give  their  sympa- 
thies to  a  power  that  always  been  our  friend,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment embarked  in  the  same  bottom  with  us,  instead  of  those 
who  are  now  standing  in  the  position  of  secret,  if  not  open,  ene- 
mies. 

If  Russia  is  a  despotism,  so  is  Turkey,  France,  and  Austria ; 
and,  as  to  Great  Britain,  though  theoretically  free,  the  peoplef* 
are  practically  enslaved  by  a  vast  monopoly  of  landholders, 
fundnolders,  money-mongers,  titled  aristocracy,  and  church  dig- 
nitaries, who,  combined  together,  have,  in  fact,  engrossed  all  the 
power  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  success  of  such 
a  combination  can  never  be  the  harbinger  of  liberty ;  and  we 
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venture  to  assert,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  best-inform- 
ed traTellers,  that  the  late  illustrious  Emperor  Nicholas  did 
more  for  the  progress  of  Chriatianity,  civilization,  and  liberty, 
during  his  reign,  than  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  Turkey, 
and  Austria  have  done  in  a  hundred  years.  If  the  Czar  is 
despotic,  it  is  clear  it  is  in  the  affectiona  of  his  subjects ;  that 
be  reigns  over  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies ;  and  sixty  or 
seventy  millions  of  people,  though  they  may  not  be  so  enlight- 
ened as  the  refiaed  populace  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Con- 
stantinople, have  a  clear  right  to  judge  for  themselves  in  a  case 
where  tney  alone  are  concerned.  In  one  last  word ;  Kassia  is 
the  natural  ally  of  the  United  States,  the  great  counterpoise  to 
the  weight  of  a  combination  whose  avowed  policy  is  hostile  to 
their  interests,  and  as  such  has  a  legitimate  claim  at  least  to  our 
good,  wishes,  while  standing  alone  in  the  world  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  West  in  the  East. 

In  sympathizing  with  the  present  weakness  and  impending 
fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  its  fall  should  be  a  subject  of  regret  or  commiseration. 
We  are  far  from  any  intention  of  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance;  for  we  have  too  much  of  this  already 
among  us.  But  let  us  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Islamism,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Crescent. 
.  It  originated  in^imposture,  and  was  exclusively  propagated  by 
the  sword.  The  instruments  of  its  extension  were  a  uorde  of 
barbarians,  issuing  from  no  one  knows  where,  and  who,  adopt- 
ing the  creed  of  Mohammed,  from  pagans  became  fanatics. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  carried  witn  them  fire,  sword,  deso- 
lation, bigotry,  and  intolerance;  and  the  only  alternative  of 
conquered  nations  was,  "  the  Koran,  tribute,  or  death."  Their 
ravages  extended  over  the  most  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
Asia,  which  have  long  been  deserted  and  desolate ;  and  their 
government  is  that  of  the  worst  species  of  despotism,  combin- 
ing within  itself  that  of  both  Church  and  State,  and  pleading 
the  sanction  of  Heaven  to  the  unbridled  excesses  of  an  uncon- 
trolled will.  Both  theoretically  and  practically,  the  Sultan  is 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  aubjeote, 
firom  the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  peasant,  and  the  bowstring  and 
confiscation  are  the  ordinary  modes  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnox- 
ious slave  and  of  replenishing  his  purse. 

A  large  portion  of  hia  immense  empire  ia  without  govern- 
ment and  without  protection,  roamed  by  wandering  tribes  of 
robbers  and  freebooters;  and  no  stranger,  especially  if  a 
Christian,  can  venture  to  set  foot  in  the  country  without  almost 
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a  certainty  of  losing  his  property,  if  not  hia  life.  Throughout 
all  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  Egypt,"  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  even  in  the  very  province  of  which  Constantinople 
is  the  capital,  all  travellers  agree  in  stating  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, that,  without  a  finnan  from  the  Sultan,  the  protection 
of  a  caravan,  or  an  escort  of  turbans,  no  stranger  or  traveller 
is  safe  from  insults,  plunder,  violence,  and  often  massacre,  even 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  cities. 

The  late  Snltan  Mahmoud,  had  he  reigned  a  century  or  two 
Boouer,  might  possibly  have  at  least  arrested  the  falling  ruins 
of  his  empire;  for,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  labored  he  was  a  remarkaUe,  in  fact,  a  great  man,  such  as 
has  often  resuscitated  empires.  But  the  patient  was  dying 
before  he  toot  him  in  hand.  There  was  no  foundation  to  build 
upon,  and  the  remedies  he  administered  only  hastened  the  ca- 
tastrophe he  was  laboring  to  avert,  by  demolishing  a  structure 
there  were  not  materials  for  re-building.  The  Osmanlis  were 
worn  out ;  the  sword  of  Islamiam  was  broken ;  and  that  period 
in  the  decline  of  nations  had  come  when  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
construct a  new  edifice,  because  there  is  neither  foundation  nor 
materials.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  reform  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  no  remedy  but  revolution.  The  present  Sul- 
tan seems  of  a  gentle,  amiable  disposition;  but  he  is  not  the 
man  to  carry  out  the  contemplated  reforms  of  his  predecessor. 
He  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Lord  RedcIiSe  and  the 
French  Minister,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  is  utterly  power- 
less in  enforcing  his  own  edicts  outside  the  seraglio.  Turkey 
can  not  be  regenerated  except  by  revolution.  She  must»reap 
the  harvest  sown  by  long  ages  of  usurpation,  persecution,  and 
violence ;  and,  from  being,  for  ages  past,  the  oppressor  of  the 
Christian  race,  at  length  presents  another  example  of  retributive 
justice  in  becoming  the  football  of  Christian  roonarcha.  While 
undergoing  this  process,  the  present  inhabitants  of  Turkey  may 
experience  a  series  of  severe  suffering ;  but  let  us  hope  their 
posterity  may  reap  the  benefit.  It  is  the  lot  of  man  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  and  it  seems  equally  his  des- 
tiny to  purchase  future  happiness  by  many  sacrifices  of  the 
present.  For  every  luxury  in  the  banquet  of  life  we  must  pay 
the  price;  and,  as  liberty  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  these,  it  is 
always  dearly  bought.  "Let  us,  then,  leave  Turkey  to  its  fate, 
with  the  assurance  that,  like  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  she  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  Being,  who  overrules  the  actions  of 
men,  and  who  alone  foresees  their  consequences. 
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Uerrilt  bounding  orer  the  Bnow, 
Witb  their  jingling  b«lle,  tbe  coonen  ga 

Though  bteak  the  night, 

The  Stan  are  bright^ 
And  prattle  of  loTe  with  their  lipa  oT  light ; 

The  wind  is  ice, 

But  Gertrude's  eyea 
Bum  in  mf  soul  like  Eastern  ikie^ 
From  whose  hot  blue  ohDl  'Wmter  flies. 

Faster  and  fleeter,  over  the  snow, 
Ibrougb  the  deep  green  forest-pines  we  ^ 

If  dark  the  wa  j, 

Soon,  breakiDg  daj 
Shan  huTT]'  the  tJght  with  its  gloom  awa^ j 

Though  lone  and  loDg, 

Love's  gentle  tougae 
Shortens  the  miles  with  magic  soi% 
And  miiles  and  laughters  roond  me  ttnvm^ 

Euniedly  plunging  over  tho  snow. 
Through  the  rocky  pass  tiie  coursers  go. 

With  mi^t  and  main, 

In  toil  and  pain, 
Eadimuscla  and  nerve  to  the  traces  MmEn; 

Perchance  they- spy. 

With  lear-flred  eye, 
Prowling  Ibf  prej,  the  wild  bear  nigh, 
Or  hear  his  hoarse  and  bongiy  cry. 
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Fleetly  and  fleril^,  over  the  snow, 

Xhrougli  the  boundless  plans'  white  WBst«a  we 

Shaipl/  and  dear, 

Tbe  wolf  Ihoj  hear — 
Thoir  hiuTj  and  speed  are  the  Sight  of  fear ; 

Now,  through  the  gloom — 

A  ciood  of  doom — 
Dariteniag,  I  see  their  sbadows  loom : 
Behind  tno  howls  a  living  tomb. 

Heavily  trampiii^  over  the  mow, 

Uke  uncbaiued  whirlwinds  the  ooursers  go. 

No  need  of  scooige 

Their  speed  U>  urge ; 
The7  foam  and  tbej  wtiiCen  like  ocean's  surge. 

Hard  on  our  truce. 

In  savage  cbase, 
Toil  they  along  witli  tireless  pace, 
Or  glare  with  red  eyes  in  my  ace. 

Madly  and  fierily,  over  the  snow, 
Through  the  timid  twilight  dawn  we  go. 
"Be  Bwift  and  strong;" 
"Brave  steeds,  hold  on  I" 
"  One  hour,  and  the  need  and  the  peril  are  gone." 
Like  storms  they  tread — 
Close  to  tbeir  bead, 
Bounds  one  gaunt  woIH    The  bullet  sped — 
"  Away  I  they  bury  not  their  dead." 

Mightily  leaping  over  the  snow, 
Tlirough  the  village-huta  the  couisew  go. 

The  coarse  U  ran. 

The  race  is  won ; 
Biavo  horses  t  yotir  work  has  been  bravely  done ; 

And  fiir  awaj, 

Balked  of  his  prey, 
Pauses  the  wolf)  with  breaMi^  day, 
Amid  his  starring  rocks  to  stray. 

Bhthely  and  menily,  over  the  snow, 
Through  tbe  crisping  rays  of  the  sun,  we  go. 

The  wind  is  ice. 

But  Gertrude's  eyes 
Id  laughter  and  love  on  my  heart  arise — 

Tbe  way  was  long, 

Bnt  Gertrude's  tongue 
Welcomes  me  wilh  its  ma^c  song, 
AudJojB  and  mirths  aiound  me  throng. 
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THE   WRITINGS   OF    THOMAS   JEFFERSON* 


Tee  second  name  ia  the  list  of  that  great  and  glorious  band 
of  patriotB,  to  whom  tbe  United  States  of  America  owe  that  in- 
dependence wbicli  was  p^d  for  and  purchased  with  self-sacriEca 
and  blood,  is  perhaps  his,  whose  collected  writinga  have  induced 
us  to  pen  the  present  article.  Yet,  amidst  what  a  sublime  gal- 
axy of  talent  and  integrity  is  that  name  to  be  found.  We  con- 
fess that  we  know  of  no  period,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history,  which  is  so  signalized  by  such  a  numerous  and  august 
presence.  The  European  may  accuse  us  of  what  is  too  often 
denominated  our  national  vanity  as  we  say  this.  We  can  not 
help  it.  To  this  period,  and  that  race  of  men — our  ancestors — 
we  recur  with  pride.  We  extend  our  hand  toward  them.  We 
say,  these  were  giante  in  honor,  integrity,  and  in  genius.  With 
a  proud  and  fearless  spirit,  we  ask  the  world  what  race  of  men 
they  propose  to  parallel  with  such  men  as  these? 

Perhaps  a  quicker  blood  and  a  more  personal  and  grasping 
ambition  starred  the  age  which  had  begotten  Napoleon,  with  a 
more  vivid  and  impulsive  action.  Around  the  Macedonian 
Alexander  were  gathered  a  naore  brilliant  military,  but  a  far 
ieaa  scrupulous  class  of  intelligence,  A  darker  and  more 
secretly  subtle — even  did  we  grant  it  to  have  been  as  patriotic 
and  honest — feeling  encircled  the  English  Cromwell.  Stains, 
and  dark  and  blemishing  stains,  too,  rest  upon  each  of  these 
epochs.  What  other  of  the  greater  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  World  is  there  which  may,  for  a  single  moment,  be  reck- 
oned against  that  time  in  our  annals,  with  which  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  so  indissolubly  united  by  the  gratitude  ' 

*  The  Wtitii^  of  Thomu  JeB^non.  Published  b7  the  order  oT  the  Joint  Oom- 
mittm  otOoDp^aa  on  tho  library,  team  the  Original  Uanoicripts  deposited  in  tto 
Department  of  State.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Washii^ton.  Pobliohed  bj  Jidm  C.^iker, 
129  ytdton  street,  Hew-Tork. 
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of  those  for  whom  and  for  whoso  children  and  for  whose  child- 
ren's children  he  drew  up  that  precious  document,  to  whose 
fearless  enunciation  of  the  primary  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom  we  owe  that  whicb  we  eheriafi  as  our  brightest  posses- 
sion— our  independence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

When  for  a  moment  we  pause  and  recoliect  the  men  amongst 
whom  he  moved — when  we  recollect  the  names  of  James  Madi- 
son, Patrick  Henry,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Boger  Sberman,  La&yette,  George  Mason,  James  Otis,  Bichard 
Henry  Lee,  the  gallant  Marion,  as  true  as  the  steel  of  his  own 
swora,  James  Monroe,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  John 
Adams,  General  Gates,  with  the  almost  numberless  others, 
great  and  honest  men,  of  whom  any  country  might  have  reason 
to  be  proud,  and  rank  at  their  head  the  greatest  name  of  all, 
that  of  George  Washington,  whose  unblenching  integrity  and 
never-weakened  firmness  of  purpose  rendered  him  the  prime 
architect  of  that  proud  edifice  to  which  each  and  all  of  them 
lent  his  ready  will  and  helping  band  and  eager  labor,  we  can 
not  but  feel,  it  was  to  no  common  intellect  such  a  ra«e  of 
men  as  these  committed  the  task  of  drawing  up  and  embody- 
ing our  Declaration  of  Independance. 

Our  fathers  signed  it  with  their  blood.  May  God  avenge  it 
on  their  children,  if  they  are  ever  untrae  to  the  great  trust  that 
these  men  bequeathed  them. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  this  work  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  as  it  must  be  to  the  student  of  the  personal 
character  of  greatness,  is  the  Auto-Biography  of  Jefferson,  which 
may  be  considered,  though  unfinished,  as  a  model  of  this  class 
of  composition,  by  every  public  man  who  may  consider  the 
events  with  which  he  has  been  linked  to  possess  of  themselves 
sufficient  public  interest  to  justify  him  in  thus  appealing  to 
posterity.  His  style  is  scrupulously  cart  and  inornate.  It 
dwells  upon  public  events  as  they  were  connected  with  himself) 
and  consequently  with  the  legislative  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Kcvolution,  and  our  primary  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  Consequently,  but  little  is  here  exhibited  by  his  pen 
which  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  although 
much  is  there  that  will  be  gratifying,  as  well  as  replete  with  in- 
formation, to  him  who  will  weigh  the  facts  narrated  in  it  by  the 
judgment  of  one  who,  in  his  youth,  had  borne  an  active  part  in 
them.  Nor  only  so,  but  in  his  age,  when  passion,  impulse,  and 
vanity  were  well-nigh  worn  out— for  this  auto-biography  was 
sketched  in  by  Jefferson  when  the  ripeness  of  his  age  touched 
upon  his  seven  and  seventieth  year — had  taken  his  pen  in 
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his  hand  to  narrate,  as  barely  and  succinctly  as  it  was  possible, 
his  own  share  of  the  great  and  stirriog  events  in  which  his 
youth  had  borne  its  part 

"Peter,  my  father,"  aays  Jefferson,  "was  bom  February  29, 
1707-8,  and  intermarried  1739  with  Jane  Randolph,  of  the  age 
of  nineteen,  daughter  of  laham  Randolph,  one  of  the  seven 
sons  of  that  name  and  family,  settled  at  Dungeoness,  in  Gooch- 
land. They  trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  which  let  every  one  ascribe  the  faith  and  merit  he 
chooses." 

Is  not  the  last  sentence  a  key  to  the  whole  of  the  earnest  and 
tried  Republicanism  of  Jefferson's  character?  Does  it  not  show 
us  how  it  was,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
he  perforce  bore  such  aprominent  part  in  it?  Probably,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  his  valuation  of  the  claims  of  family  and  de- 
scent may  not  have  been  so  decidedly  low.  Nevertheless,  the 
seed  of  that  valuation  must  have  existed  in  his  mind.  If  it  did 
not  grow  with  his  growth,  it  acquired  consistence  and  strength 
as  the  man  himself  strengthened.  Then  came  the  Revolution, 
and  mathematically  wrought  out  for  him,  that  great  principle 
of  valuing  nothing  as  the  equal  of  human  talent  and  human 
integrity,  which  constituted  alike  the  fundamental  basis,  whe- 
ther of  his  thought  or  of  his  action. 

So  consistently,  indeed,  did  this  leading  principle  bias  his 
life,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  in  1769,  he  says :  "  Our  minds  were  circum- 
scribed within  narrow  limits  by  an  habitual  belief  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Mother  Country  in  all  mat- 
ters of  government,  to  direct  all  our  labors  in  subservience  to 
her  interests,  and  even  to  observe  a  bigoted  intolerance  for  all 
religions  but  hers.  The  difficulties  with  our  representatJvea 
were  of  habit  and  despair,  not  of  reflection  and  conviction." 

If — as  we  believe  he  did,  although  this  was  written  later — 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  could  thus  conscientiously  discri- 
minate the  feelings  of  others,  his  mind  must  early  have  devel- 
oped itself,  and  Lis  impressions  could  not  have  been  the  chance 
offshoot  of  the  circumstances  amongst  which  he  was  placed, 
but  the  organic  and  settled  development  of  his  own  sufficing 
and  vigorous  intellect. 

From  this  time,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  and  his  honest 
ambition  impelled  him  into  a  leading  position.  He  entered 
into  the  stirring  desires  that  made  themselves  active  in  the 
souls  of  our  sires.  Ho  found  a  voice  to  shape  them  with,  and 
was  one  of  the  men  that  gave  a  bodily  evidence  of  the  yet 
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cnide  though  sctiTe  wishes  of  the  natioDol  existence  that  was 
as  yet  barely  struggling  iu  the  earliest  throes  of  its  being.  We 
therefore  find  him  meeting  with  Patrick  Henry— whom  some 
years  earlier,  he  said,  "  appeared  "  to  him  '■  to  speak  as  Homer 
wrote"— Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Carr,  in 
the  spring  of  1793,  "  to  consider  and  consult  with  them,"  oa 
the  expeSenoy  of  coming  to  a  positive  understanding  with  all 
the  other  colonies  as  regarded  the  British  claims  upon  their  in- 
ternal government.  This  meeting,  we  believe,  led  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  held  in  Bhode-Island,  It  was 
organized  with  the  power  to  send  persons  to  England,  to  be 
tried  for  offenses  committed  in  that  colony.  Consequently 
upon  the  action  of  these  ^ve  men  iu  the  Virginia  Legislature^ 
the  Committees  of  Correspondence  were  for  the  first  time  organ- 
ized between  the  rarious  colonies,  and  a  decided  step  was  made 
toward  that  union  of  principle,  which  subsequently  resulted 
in  achieving  their  independence. 

Shortly  after  his  account  of  this,  we  light  upon  a  singular 
phrase,  in  which  he  says,  having  "  rummaged  over  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  '55,"  they 
"cooked  up  a  resolution  for  appointing  the  Ist  day  of  June,  on 
which  the  Port-Bill  was  to  commence,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humili- 
ation, and  prayer."  It  is  obvious  that,  in  his  mind,  the  political 
necessity  outweighed  the  religious  formula. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  draught  of  instructions  which 
he  had  drawn  up  for  the  delegates  sent  to  the  fijst  Central  Con- 
gress in  Philadelphia,  and  which  was  subsequently  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Summary  v  lew  of  the 
Rights  of  British  America,"  was  the  £rst  stake  he  made  in 
public  life,  which  brought  him  prominently  into  notice.  It  was 
in  this  draught  that  he  laid  down  as  an  obvious  and  leading  prin- 
ciple in  that  dispute  which  had  already  awakened  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  colonies,  one  broad  fact.  This  was,  that 
the  emigration  here  from  England,  actually  gave  her  no  more 
right  over  us  than  the  forays  and  emigrations  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  gave  to  the  authorities  of  their  present  governments  a 
positive  right  over  England. 

To  ourselves— educated  as  we  have  been  in  the  principles 
that  Jefferson  enounced  and  instilled — this  seems  so  purely  a 
self-evident  proposition,  that  we  own  we  are  scarcely  able  to  un- 
derstand hun  wQen  he  says,  in  speaking  of  it,  "  as  yet  I  had 
never  been  able  to  get  any  one  to  agree  with  me  but  Mr. 
Wythe." 

In  fact,  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  oui  country  in 
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a  ripe  and  earnest  Republicanism  of  feeling  has  been  so  decided 
and  striking,  that  we  feel  convinced,  he  would  gaze  upon  aifd 
measure  its  yet  advancing  progress  with  a  sound  and  earnest 
pleasure,  were  he  for  a  bnet  period  restored  to  earth. 

His  was  one  of  the  mighty  hands  that  scattered  the  seed.  It 
has  budded,  put  forth  the  ear,  and  ripened.  We  reap.  Our 
children  and  the  children  of  our  children  shall  garner  in  the 
harvest 

Gaze,  if  only  for  a  moment,  at  the  rapid  progress  in  the  path 
of  Empire  which  has  been  made  by  the  Republic  since  that 
period.  It  has  stretched  its  boundaries  abroad  with  a  resolute 
and  vigorous  will.  It  has  trodden  upon  its  course,  with  the 
power  and  energy  of  a  young  Titan.  Travelling  down  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  it  has  emerged  upon  the  shores 
of  that  blue  gulf  whose  waters  girdle  Cuba.  In  the  grandeur 
of  its  youthful  strength  it  has  welcomed  a  still  younger  Repub- 
lic,.larger,  in  truth,  than  many  an  European  kingdom,  to  its 
broad  bosom.  Stealing  across  the  waters  of  that  gigantic 
stream,  which  washes  downward  through  the  central  portion  of 
this  broad  continent,  it  has  bound  the  gold-strewed  shores  of  the 
far  Pacific  within  the  cincture  of  its  own  elastic  girdle.  Tripled 
and  quadrupled,  nay,  quintupled  in  its  extent,  it  has  at  length 
made  itself  the  dominant  power  upon  the  northern  half  of 
America.  But  for  the  anow-bound  and  icy  regions,  whose 
scanty  population  lies  within  the  exterior  shell  of  British  Cana- 
da, it  wonld  also  be  the  largest 

To  what  is  it,  that  primarily  we  owe  ttia?  Weowe  it  to  the 
pure,  frank,  and  Republicanspirit  of  this  man  and  his  peers. 

They  were  the  head  as  Washington  was  the  hand  of  that 
large  soul,  which  has  shapen  out  our  Government — the  only 
government  at  present  existing  under  which  a  freeman  can  live. 
Slight  evils  there  may  possibly  be,  which  have  gradually  crept 
upon  us  with  our  gigantic  progression,  or  which  remain  from 
our  first  foundation  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  evil  in  our  own  na- 
ture. But  these  evils  are  far  from  being  of  sufficient  strength 
to  impair  or  weaken  our  genuine  Republicanism.  We  exist  as 
a  stronger  and  more  Democratic  race  than  our  fathers  did,  when 
his  sagacity  and  that  of  the  powerful  race  of  thinkers  amongst 
whom  be  moved  denied  the  right  of  a  single  family  to  entail 
its  errors  and  those  of  its  obstinate  and  plodding  will  upon  us 
and  upon  our  descendants. 

From  the  moment  in  which  he  entered  the  first  Congress  of 
the  Colonies,  events  thronged  upon  the  time. 

Every  month  deepened  the  oitternejs  of  feeling  which  ex- 
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istcd  between  the  two  parties.  English  misrule  gradually 
widened  the  breach  the  resolution  of  our  ancestors  rendered 
ultimately  impaesable. 

One  thing  is  there  in  this  auto-biographical  sketch  of  bis  pub- 
lic life  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  renders  it  more  than  valu- 
able, both  to  his  own  reputation  and  for  our  study.  This,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  is  the  frank  and  honest  mode  in 
which  he  both  valued  and  spoke  of  the  men  amongst  whom  he 
moved.  Written  as  this  sketch  was,  at  an  age  vnien  he  had 
outlived  all  his  younger  jealousies  or  fiercer  impulses,  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  pluck  for  himself  any  of  those  honors  which  be- 
longed to  his  fellows  in  the  great  toil  which  establishes  his 
right  to  a  permanent  and  vigorous  memory  amongst  us  and  our 
descendants.  Hear  him,  as  he  speaks  of  one  of  his  coadjutors 
at  the  task  which  his  bold  and  earnest  will  had  shapen  for  it- 
self: 

"  In  giTJag  this  account  of  the  Uvb  of  which  I  was  mjself  the  draughts- 
nitn,  I  bj  DO  means  meaa  to  claim  to  mjBelf  the  merit  of  obtaining  their 
passage.  I  had  many  occasional  and  strenuous  coidjutors  in  deliate,  and 
one,  most  steadfast,  able,  and  zealous,  who  was  himself  a  host.  This  was 
George  Mason,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted 
on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judgment, 
cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  constitution,  and  car- 
neat  far  the  Bepublican  change  on  democratic  principles.  Jlis  elocution  was 
neither  flowing  nor  smooth  ;  but  his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most 
impresMire,  and  strengthened  hy  a  dash  of  hiting  cyDiciGm,  when  provoca- 
tion made  it  seaaonable." 

See  his  acnte  and  reliably  powerful  valuation  of  Madison, 
who  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  "a  new  member  and 
young :" 

"  Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-posses- 
sion, which  placed  at  ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  bis  luminous  and 
discriminating  mind,  and  of  his  extenuve  information,  and  rendered  him  the 
first  of  every  assembly  anerwards,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Never  wan- 
dering from  his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  hut  pursuing  it  closely,  in 
langu^^  pure,  claaracal,  and  copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings  of  his  ad- 
versaries by  civilities  and  softness  of  expression,  ha  rose  to  the  eminence 
which  he  held  in  the  great  National  Convention  of  1787  ;  and,  in  that  of 
Virginia  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  new  constitution  in  allots  parts 
against  the  logic  of  George  Uason,  and  the  fervid  declamation  bi  Patrick 
Henry.  With  theseconsummate  powers  were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  vir- 
tue, which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully.    Of  the  powers  and 
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polish  of  his  pen,  dud  of  tha  wigdom  of  his  ftdmiaUtr&tion  in  the  highest 
ofBce  of  the  nation,  I  need  mj  nothing.  Thtj  hara  spolcen,  and  will  Sa 
BT«r  apeak  for  tbemselTes." 

The  habit  of  not  sufiering  his  peraonal  views  to  be  ehapen, 
or  his  momentary  actions  to  be  dictated  hy  the  sectional  im- 
pulses of  his  pnvate  ambition,  gave  him  a  great  and  abiding 
weight  in  the  counsels  of  our  young  Eepublic.  Strong  in  his 
own  earnest  and  masculine  love  of  freeaom,  he  dealt  with  the 
political  necessities  of  the  moment  from  a  national  rather  than 
an  individual  point  of  view.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we  value  this 
man  as  second  only  to  the  active  deed  of  our  Revolution — the 
arm  whose  just  blow  and  careful  defense  enabled  the  will  of 
our  ancestors  to  battle  successfully  with  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  them. 

The  third  man  who  ever  filled  the  Presidential  chair — he 
would  have  been  the  second,  and  immediately  have  succeeded 
"Washington,  were  it  not  for  the  sectional  political  struggles 
which,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  already  be- 
gan to  make  themselves  felt — Jefferson  was  a  Bepublican,  as 
the  primary  members  of  that  Democratic  section  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  which  we  belong,  were  originally 
named,  Washington  had  united  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Federalists.  Under  the  gratitude  which  had  been  demanded 
by  his  services  to  the  country,  the  sectional  animosities  of  party 
bad  lost  their  influence ;  or  possibly,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Republic,  they  had  not  yet  awoken  to  the  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  their  right  of  action. 

With  his  successors  it  was  different.  Equally  deserving  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  United  States  although  Jefferson  might  be, 
popular  veneration  had  been  lavished  upon  the  object  of  the 
popular  choice.  Little  of  it  remained  undivided.  It  had 
already  split  up  into  party  differences,  and  the  two  sections  of 
feeling  in  the  Republic  were  already  enouncing  themselves.  It 
waa  owing  to  this  that  Adams  was  our  second  President. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  signalized  by  an 
undoubted  amount  of  vigor  and  statesmanlike  wisdom.  Even 
bis  political  opponents  were  forced  to  confess  in  many  things 
the  forecast  and  political  prescience  which  he  almost  invaria- 
bly displayed, 

"Let  us  now  quote  from  his  Auto-Biography  some  obsep 
vations  which  he  makes  anterior  to  this  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  At  the  present  moment,  when  the  anti-slavery  party 
have  taken  up  their  position  so  definitively,  and  would  at  the 
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risk  of  the  BeveraDce  of  that  Union  which  was  formed  by  their 
sires,  ruin  one  half  of  the  States  from  the  simple  desire  to  gra- 
tify their  sectional  prejudices,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall 
tbem.  We  do  this  with  the, less  hesitation,  as  Jefferson's 
opinions  can  scarcely  be  considered  by  any  of  our  readers  as 
always  and  entirely  coincident  with  our  own  : 

"  ^e  bill  on  the  subject  of  bIktm  was  %  mere  digest  of  the  existiog  laws 
respectiDg  them,  without  inj  intimation  of  a  plaji  for  a  future  and  general 
emMicipation.  It  was  thought  better  that  this  should  be  kept  back,  and 
attempted  only  by  waj  of  ameodment,  whenever  the  bill  should  be  brought 
on.  Tbe  principle  of  the  amendment,  boffever,  was  agreed  on,  the  freedom 
of  all  born  after  a  certain  day,  and  deportation  after  a  proper  age.  Bat  it 
was  found  that  the  public  mind  would  not  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it 
bear  it  even  at  this  day.  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  most  bearitand 
adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow.  Hotbing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book 
of  fbte  than  tfaat'these  people  are  to  be  free;  nor  ii  it  lea  certain  that  the 
two  race*  can  not  live  in  the  tame  gonemmeAt.  Natiite,  habit,  opinion  hate 
dnuen  indelible  line*  <if  dieltnetion  betneeen  thetn.  It  is  still  ia  our  power  to 
direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation,  peaceably  and  in  such 
alow  degree,  as  that  the  eril  will  wear  off  ioseosibly,  and  their  place  be, 
paripatm,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  1^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  lefl  to 
force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up.  We 
should  io  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation,  or  the  depletion 
of  the  Hoora.    This  precedent  would  fall  short  of  our  case." 

Nothing^  says  Jefferson  in  the  extract  which  we  have  just 
made,  ts  jnore  certainly  written  in  iJie  book  qf/aie  than  tJiat  these 
peopk  are  to  be  free.  We  neither  can  nor  do  wo  agree  with 
this  enunciation  of  opinion.  Without  recurring  to  uiat  curse 
which  the  scriptural  student  may  recall  in  Genesis— the  curse 
that  Noah  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  children,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  malediction  to  the  negro  by  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  refer  every  event  in  the  nistory  of  the  world  to 
Scriptural  premonition — we  can  not  but  say,  that  kothinq  is 
LESS  CERTAINXY  WRITTEN"  IN  THE  BOOK  OP  FATE.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  words  which  follow,  and  which  we  have  italicized, 
strikingly  opposes  itself  to  his  previous  declaration.  Nature, 
hohit,  opinion,  HAVE  DRAWN  INUEI.IBI^  UNE3  OF  DI3TIHCTI0N 
BETWEES  THEM.  Habit  and  opinion  we  confess  ourselves  to 
have  little  respect  for.  Treading  in  the  same  direction  as 
Jefferson,  and  following  in  the  same  line  of  tRought,  we  feel 
that  his  party  in  the  present  age  has  advanced  beyond  its 
founder.      As  he  did  not   respect   the  habit    and  opinion 
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which  attached  all  Europe  and  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri- 
cana to  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  ve  own  that  we 
have  no  respect,  per  ae,  for  habit  and  opinion,  at  all.  These 
changed  ail  J.  What  is  now  habit,  in  twenty  years  may  not  be 
80.  What  waa  opinion,  ten  years  since,  is  so  no  longer.  But 
Nature  is  a  fixed  and  immutable  fact.  It  never  changes.  It 
haa  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro.  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  the  two  races  ei^nally 
free,  should  live  under  the  same  government  Aa  Jefferson  de- 
clared, they  can  not  do  so. 

To  what  would  you  condemn  the  majority  of  the  negro  race 
in  releasing  them  from  slavery?  Can  those  who  advocate  it, 
place  their  hand  upon  their  hearts  and  conscientiously  say,  that 
they  believe  the  negro  in  the  Free  States  ia  better  off  than  his 
sable  brother  who  is  only  a  slave  ?     At  any  rate  we  can  not. 

Let  those  who  do,  visit  a  negro  drinking-house  in  New-York — 
there  are  many  such.  Let  them  look  at  and  listen  to  him,  when 
removed  from  the  rigid  influence  which  white  society  almost 
necessarily  imposes  on  him.  Let  them  go  into  a  negro  dancing- 
room  and  gaze  upon  the  colored  woman,  debased  beneath  the 
lowest  level  to  which  servitude  could  possibly  have  reduced 
lier — corrupt  in  mind  and  prostituted  in  body.  Let  him  tell 
ua  whether  he  regards  her  as  better  than  her  ■  less  licensed  sis- 
ter. Or,  let  us  turn  from  this  picture  to  the  isolated  cases  in 
which  labor  and  respectability  nave  been  given  to  the  black. 
With  how  strong  and  resolute  an  isolation  is  he  cut  off,  save  in 
extraordinary  instances,  from  white  society.  Whatever  the 
general  principles  may  be,  individual  feeling  can  not  admit 
Eim  to  take  an  equal  footing  with  his  white  brethren.  Nor  is 
this  altogether  unjust.  The  black  is  decidedly  of  a  lower 
organization.  He  is  framed  more  as  the  animal.  If  ever  he 
entitles  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  being  capable  of  ranking  in 
the  social  scale  ■with  the  white,  it  most  be  by  a  long  and 
arduous  progression.  The  construction  of  his  skull  must  be 
modified  ana  the  form  of  his  brain  must  be  changed,  ere  he  ia 
enabled  to  take  a  place  in  humanity  at  the  side  of  the  white 
man. 

This,  however,  is  scarcely  the  place  in  which  we  may  enter 
into  a  merely  physiological  discussion,  he  the  subject  as  tempt- 
ing as  it  may.  We  accordingly  abandon  that  into  which  we 
have  been  drawn  separately  from  the  meritg  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

From  the  last  portion  of  the  Auto-Biography  which  ia  unfor- 
tunately far  from  being  finished,  we  make  a  somewhat  lengthy 
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extract,  which  -will,  at  the  same  time,  more  distinctly  exhibit 
the  singularly  compact  and  lucid  style  in  which  the  portion  of 
it  that  he  left,  is  written,  while  it  will  make  the  reader  regret 
that  he  never  completed  hia  memoirs.  Had  he  done  po,  we 
feel  that  it  would  have  been  a  work  only  inferior  in  its  style  to 
"  Cfflsar'3  Commentaries,"  while  in  its  interest  to  the  American, 
it  would  have  far  surpassed  any  production,  written  at  any  time 
or  by  any  pen. 

"At  Philadelphia,  t  called  on  the  renerable  and  beloved  Franklin.  He  wafl 
then  on  tha  bed  of  eicknesB  from  which  he  nerer  rose.  Mj  recent  return 
from  a  country  in  which  he  bad  left  so  toany  friends,  and  the  perilous  coo- 
Tulsions  to  which  thej  had  been  exposed,  rerived  all  his  anxieties  to  know 
what  part  they  had  taken,  what  bad  been  their  coune,  and  what  their  fate. 
Ha  went  over  all  in  succeaaion,  with  a  rapidity  and  animation  almost  too 
much  for  hia  atrength.  When  all  his  inquiries  were  aatisSed,  and  a  pause 
took  place,  (  told  him  I  had  learned  with  much  pleasure  that,  since  his 
return  to  America,  he  had  been  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  world  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  life.  '  I  can  not  saf  mach  of  that,'  said  be,  '  but  I  will  give 
you  a  sample  of  what  I  shall  leava ;'  and  he  directed  his  little  grandson, 
(William  Bache,)  who  was  standing  by  the  bedside,  to  hand  him  a  paper  from 
the  table,  to  which  he  pointed.  He  did  so ;  and  the  Doctor  putting  it  into- 
my  hands,  desired  me  to  take  it  and  read  it  at  my  leisure.  It  was  about  a 
quire  of  folio  paper,  writtan  in  a  large  and  running  hand,  very  like  his  own. 
I  looked  into  it  slightly,  then  shut  it,  and  said  I  would  accept  hia  permission 
to  read  it,  and  would  carefully  return  it  He  said,  'No,  keep  it.'  Not  cer- 
tain of  his  meaning,  I  agun  looked  into  it,  folded  it  for  my  pocket,  and  said 
again,  I  would  certainly  return  it.  'No,'  said  he,  'keep  it'  I  put  it  into 
my  pocket,  and  shortly  after  took  leave  of  him.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  tha 
ensuing  month  of  April;  and  as  I  understood  that  ha  intended  to  bequeath 
to  his  grandson,  William  Temple  FraukUn,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  to  inform  him  I  possessed  this  paper,  which  I  should  consider  his 
property,  aqd  would  deliver  to  hia  order.  He  came  on  immediately  to  New- 
Tork,  called  on  me  for  it,  and  I  dcliTered  it  to  him.  As  he  put  it  info  his 
pocket,  he  said  carelessly,  he  had  cither  the  original,  or  another  copy  of  it, 
I  do  not  recollect  which.  This  last  expression  struck  my  attention  forcibly, 
and  for  the  first  tjma  suggested  to  me  the  thought  that  Dr.  Franklin  had 
meant  it  as  a  confidential  deposit  in  mj  hands,  and  that  I  had  done  wrong 
in  parting  from  it.  I  have  not  yet  Sean  .the  collection  he  published  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  works,  and  therefore  know  not  if  this  is  among  tham.  I  have 
been  told  it  is  not  It  conttuned  a  narrative  of  the  negotiations  between 
Dr.  Franklin  and  the  British  ministry,  when  ha  was  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  contest  of  arms  which  followed.  The  negotiation  was  brought  about  by 
the  iDferrention  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  sister,  who,  I  believe,  was  called 
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Lkdf  Howe,  but  I  may  misremember  her  tiUe.  Lord  Howe  seems  to  hkve 
been  friendlj  to  America,  and  esceedinglj  anxious  to  preveDt  a  rapture. 
His  iotimacf  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  position  with  the  Uioistry,  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  mediation  between  them :  in  which  his  sister  seemed  to 
have  been  associated.  Thcj  carried  from  one  to  the  other,  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  several  propositions  and  answers  which  passed,  and  seconded 
with  their  interccBsions  the  importance  of  mutual  sacrifices,  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  connection  of  the  two  countries.  I  remember  that  Lord  North's 
answers  were  dry,  uojislding,  in  the  spirit  of  uncoodilioDal  submissioD,  and 
betrayed  an  absolute  indifierence  to  the  occurrence  of  a  rapture;  and  he 
said  to  the  mediators  distioctlf,  at  last,  that  'a  rebellioa  was  not  to  be 
deprecated  ou  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  confiscations  it  would 
produce  would  provide  for  many  of  their  friends.'  This  expression  was 
reported  by  the  mediators  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  indicated  so  cool  and  calcu- 
lated a  purpose  in  the  Ministry,  as  to  render  compromise  hopeless,  and  the 
negotiation  was  discontinued.  If  this  is  not  among  tbe  papers  published, 
we  ask,  what  has  become  of  itf  I  delivored  it  with  my  own  bands  into 
those  of  Temple  Franklin.  It  certainly  establbhed  views  so  atrotious  in 
the  British  government,  that  its  suppression  would,  to  them,  be  worth  a 
grAt  price.  But  could  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin  be,  in  such  degi'ee,  an 
accomplice  in  the  parricide  of  tbe  memory  of  his  immortal  grandfatherf 
The  suspension  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  general  publication,  be- 
queathed and  confided  to  him,  prodaced,  for  awhile,  hard  suspicions  against 
him ;  and  if,  at  last,  all  are  not  published,  a  part  of  these  suspicions  may 
remaia  with  some." 

In  thus  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  that  Jefferson  closes  tlie 
fragment  of  his  auto-biography  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
us — 110  pages  of  the  present  work  only.  The  remainder  of 
the  five  volumes  contains  his  Correspondence,  Reports,  Mes- 
sages, Addresses,  and  other  writings,  official  and  private. 
These,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work 
to  the  studeot  of  the  history  of  the  period,  have  been  edited 
bj  Mr.  H.  A.  "Washington,  with  a  rare  good  taste.  One  por- 
tion of  his  verySne/^preface^we  use  the  adjective  as  the  high- 
est compliment  whicn  we  could  offer  him — so  few  editors  are 
there  who  appreciate  the  value  of  brevity  in  their  own  re- 
marks, we  shall  take  ere  we  close  our  article. 

"  Under  the  view  which  the  editor  takes  of  his  editorial  dutdes,  and  the 
instructions  of  tbe  Library  Committee,  he  has  not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
encumber  the  publication  with  matter  of  bis  own,  brther  than  is  necessaty 
to  illustrate  the  text.  Such  notes  as  have  been  appended  will,  therefore,  b« 
fbnnd  to  be  purely  explanatory  and  historical  in  their  character." 
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We  unhesitatingly  commend  these  remarks  to  the  general 
attention  of  all  who  may  hereafter  be  called  into  such  a  posi- 
tion. Too  often  the  editor  seems  to  imagine  himself  required 
to  do  duty  as  the  showman.  Seeming  to  consider  the  deceased 
whose  works  he  has  been  empowered  or  takes  it  upon  himself, 
to  offer  to  the  public,  as  some  wild  beast,  he  volunteers  to  dilate 
npon  the  marvellous  habits  and  singular  structure  which  are 
possessed  by  it,  and  disgusts  the  reader  with  hia  notes  instead 
of  increasing  his  attention  or  attracting  his  study.  It  is  with 
no  common  degree  of  pleasure  that  we  congratulate  Mr.  H.  A. 
Washington  on  not  having  fallen  into  this  error. 


TO  NAPOLEON:  AFTKR  MARENGO. 


Hb  wu  ft  giant,  cut  in  Titan  mould, 

A  new  Alcidea  sent  hj  Him  on  high, 

To  cleanse  the  Angean  den  of  TyranDj, 

Through  which  a  mightj  Btream  of  blood  he  rolled: 

Tyrant  and  Anarch  stood  alike  aghut, 

As  o'er  their  heads  the  fierce  tornado  passed— 

Tte  prostrate  nations  heard  his  Toice,  and  broke 

Their  ancient  fetters,  Editing  with  their  cbuna 

The  banded  Kings,  who  on  Marengo's  plains, 

Themselves  were  doomed  to  stoop  beneath  the  joke ; 

Immortal  deed,  the  memory  remMns 

A  guiding  law,  which  nothing  can  revoke; 

Then  Aoarcliy,  its  work  of  Tengeuice  done, 

Died  in  the  grup  of  great  Napoleon  I 
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ODE       TO       MY      PIPE. 


Deib  H :  Tba  KccoinpwiTing  linw  tten  tliroini  otC  wtth  Ibg  «niok«  from  mj' 

"meenchMum,"  and  no  doubt  will  Ira  u  evaneftcent ;  the  uiocistlong  connealed  wilb 
tbe  pip*  IV,  hmrenr,  not  ta  tnnaitory.  1(  wu  the  gilt  of  your  oontributor,  the  tale 
Viliiun  Korth.  The  "Stave  of  tbe  Lamp"  could  nol,  like  him  of  the  "Anbian 
NIghIa,"  call  up  at  will  the  fiTon  of  fortune ;  and  in  *  deapondeot  momeTit  he  aonght 
refuge  in  another  worid.  It  waa  a  bright  Sabbath  morning  a  year  gone  by,  thai  I  to. 
iled  North's  room  to  look  orer  aome  USS.  aod  "join  oar  jndgmente"  on  some  articles 
in  the  "  Rariaw"  of  hia  oim  eompoaiUon  :  he  inrited  me  to  take  a  poBT  at  hia  pipe,  and 
gare  ne  a  brief  biognphy  of  it  fiom  ita  birlh  at  Cooatantinople.  "  Now,"  lald  ba, 
"ke^it,aiida«7oatametiiiiefl*«ekaalaee(ram  the  worid'a  caret,  think  of  me."  Ha 
in^ted  on  my  keeping  it,  and  here  it  la  befbre  me  now,  lookiDg  as  aloical  aa  tha  tnr- 
baned  Turil  it  reprsaeole,  whitat  the  band  that  ganerouair  proffered  it  in  bieadthip,  if 
mouldering  airaj.  With  mj  beat  wiahea,  yonn  Inilj, 

Nia-TlH-k,  Jun*  4A,  1S5G.  B.  D.  P. 

Son  Boloce  of  corroding  can  I 
Ccinalant  my  weary  hours  to  ahare. 
As  nd  Bifd  alow  the  moments  vear 

With  devils  blue — 
Who  oft  around  me  glower  and  glare, 

A  hateful  crew. 

But  BOOH  thy  smcJce  with  gracefi))  curi, 
As  np  aecandlng  it  doth  whiri, 
SeU  tiiem  agog  with  twist  and  twiri, 

In  meny  Jig, 
Uke  country  l«as  and  booriah  chnrl 

In  ntatio  rig. 

Ifj  fragrant  pipe  1  to  thee  I  owe  ' 

The  pleasant  dreams  that  brightly  Soyt 
Sma  Ueiaoi7'a  Btrcam,  that  loDg  ago 

Sprung  in  mj  heart — 
Snce  then  in  scenes  of  weal  and  woe 

I've  phkjod  taj  part. 
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And  through  thj  Bmoke  I  Beem  to  trace, 
Bestored  with  moro  than  mortal  grace^ 
Each  old  familiar,  well-loved  face 

Long  paaaed  away — 
fint,  ail  I  I  know  thou  caost  not  plaoa 

Them  here  to-daf. 

No  longer  now  th/  flra  doth  bunt, 

Not  floats  the  smoks  with  g/lph-Hko  tun 

Kom  out  thj  emptjr  bead.    I  Bpum 

nijcounaeloldl 
Emblem  of  Uemory'a  buried  vtB, 

1%7  heart  ia  cold. 

A.j\  cold  as  he,  whose  generoua  heart 
Prompted  the  wiah  with  thee  to  put— 
Saj  hast  thou  the  Promethean  art, 

The  heavenly  Are, 
To  wilce  his  soul,  and  bid  him  start 

AgaiD  the  Ijre  ? 
1 
Thou  Iisjst ;  fbr  now  thy  flra  retnrns, 
A  nobler  spirit  in  thee  bunu — 
No  emblem  now  of  buried  ami 

Seem'st  thou  to  me ; 
Bnt  like  a  soul  that  bandage  spurns 

And  would  be  free. 

Hence  I  shadowy  hence  1  these  are  but  drMma 

The  flUhl  momentarj  gleama 

With  which  the  care-wrought  brain  oft  teems, 

Aaifiajoke: 
Mere  "  Meerschauui"  vimoni^  which,  it  seomsi 

All  end  in  amoke  I 
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LITERARY     LION     HUNTING. 

COTKHIES  AND   PKITI-COTEHIEa 


La  RocHEFOucAnLT  baa  had  -liia  admirera  since  he  Baid 
"I'hipocriaie  est  un  homage  que  la  vice  rend  4  la  vertu."  And 
on  the  bald  and  urflattened  crust  of  the  ever- revolving  sphere 
of  fashion,  that  proverb  always  commands  a  premium  in  ad- 
joating  the  balance  with  manhood,  not  unfrequentl^  essaying 
to  discharge  the  (conventionally)  more  onerous  obligations  of 
finance.  But  over  us  there  has  come  of  late,  no  dearth  of 
hard  times ;  for  the  blessing  of  poverty  we  are  compelled  to 
*  "  stub  "  the  paper  instead  of  "  penning  our  thoughts ;"  and 
above  all,  we  are  lamentably  unanle  to  imitate  divers  cotem- 
porary  bards  and  philosophers  by  offering  generous  gratuities 
along  with  fragrant  manuscripts,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  our 
name  in  print ;  hence  we  demand  absolution  from  all  those 
great  moral  obligations  which  may  be  discharged  by  any  such 
rare  medium  of  social  exchange. 

Others  may  flourish  with  hyperperrennial  prosperity  while 
"brass  "  continues  to  be  the  currency  of  custom.  But  for  our- 
selves, the  "cod-fish"  revenue  has  done  nothing  for  us,  and 
we  will  do  nothing  for  it  Thus  we  have  progressed  from 
Rocbefoucault  to  Rousseau,  who  holds  an*  entirely  different 
opinion. 

Nevertheless,  hypocrisy  is  a  barbarous  circumstance  of  our 
over-civilization ;  and  polite  philosophers  may  tell  us,  he 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumBUmce  kllows, 
Does  veil,  acts  Doblj  ;  ugels  could  no  more ; — 

which  we  must  pass  for  the  present,  ns  a  fiction  of  rhetoric, 
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in  order  to  deal  with  rhetorical  facte — in  pantaloons  and  petti- 
coats. 

Anglers  in  Helicon  rhyme  and  extemporize  so  much  npon 
"  unwritten  poetry  "  that  it  would  be  temerity  to  deny  it  as 
a  thing  in  esse.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  however,  that  so  terri- 
ble an  infatuation  should  exist  among  men  and  women  as  is 
manifest  in  the  fearfully  prevalent  conceit  that  doggerel  in  esse, 
becomes  poetry  in  existere.  But  so  it  is;  and  we  fancy  we 
hear  the  poet  laureate  of  the  one-idea  school  singing  to  ua  a 
song  pertment  to  the  occasion,  the  whole  of  which  consists  of 
the  following  Davy-Crockett  line  in  conHnuando—^Q  only  vari- 
ation being  that  of  punctuation : 

Go  OD,  go  on,  go  on ;  go  on,  go  on  ; 

and  the  inevitability  of  what  is  yet  to  come  will  doubtless 
commend  the  sentiment  to  the  reader.  But  wait  a  moment, 
let  us  go  right.  Here  is  a  rule  of  procedure  which  possesses 
the  advantage  of  two  ideas,  one  of  which  is  lofty  as  heaven, 
and  the  other  unmentionably  deep ;  and  besides,  it  is  sound 
philosophy : 

He  that  would  be  high,  high,  highest 
Must  first  go  down  to  the  low,  loir,  lowes^ 
And  then  tscend  to  the  high,  high,  highest 

Imagine  that  gem  of  the  pen  performed  with  the  severest 
gesticulating  accompaniments,  by  a  congregation  clothed  in 
tne  weird  and  wizard  garmente  of  male  ana  female  Shaker- 
dom,  and  you  have  a  lesson  of  life  brought  home  to  your  un- 
derstanding with  a  force  slightly  marvellous  and  severely  ir- 
resistible. It  will  stand  against  criticism  too,  or  lie  lied  who 
said, 

All  the  critics  on  earth  can  not  crash  with  their  ban, 
One  word  that's  in  tone  with  the  nature  of  man. 

Perhaps  this  isn't  truth,  however;  as  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  author's  love  of  book-making  had  exhausted  not  only  his 
poetry,  but  his  truth  also,  about  the  time  this  couplet  was 
written.  Nor  is  this  last  supposition  extravagant,  either; 
since  it  is  proverbially  "easier  to  preach  than  to  practise;"  and 
though  the  truth  remains  that 

The  proper  atudj  of  mankind  is  man, 
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yet,  the  heaTen-sent  "know  thyself,"  has  given  place  to  "know 
thy  neighbor  " — an  injanotion  apparently  sent  irom  some  other 
quarter.  Hence  the  same  philosopher  at  the  same^  time  re- 
marked, 

With  an-I-turn-the-cmik-of-the-nnireTse  air, 

that, 

Of  iB  qniet  plewuree,  the  reiy  luplu* 

Wia  in  hontiDg  wild  bores,  u  the  tune  ones  hunt  as, 

a  proposition  which  commands  our  immediate  attention.  And 
with  these  jewels  of  wisdom  for  our  guide  we  approach  the 
ample  presence  of  that  august  multitude  with  whom  we  have 
a  fraternal  duty  to  perform,  and  stand  in  the  gateway  to  that 
delectable  vision  of  an  incog  and  unpublished  cibhcal  oard  who 
saith: 

in  New-Tork  ftlono, 

There  are  two  thousand  poets  all  fliU  grown, 

every  one  of  these  having  lai^  families ;  &om  which  droum- 
stance  he  concludes : 

Tis  pliun,  in  futoro  years  the  throng 

Will  think  in  rapture  and  conTene  in  song ; 

Taloe  forsake  our  dollars,  cents,  and  dimes, 

And  be  transferred  to  novels,  plar^i  and  rh^ea ; 

Herdianta  in  poems  deal,  as  now  in  cotton, 

And  dry-goods  derks,  alas  I  be  no  more  that  on ; 

Epics  become  what  cotton  is,  and  stand 

The  st^)le  produce  of  a  tuneful  land ; 

And  all  oar  brokora  too,  be  ruined  by 

A  tall  in  noTcls,  odes,  or  elegy ; 

While  Wall-street  bulls  and  bears  shall  rais«  thdr  clamor* 

'Gainst  one  who's  broke  for  40,000  dramas, 

And  fled,  with  a  song-crammed  portmanteau, 

While  his  estate  won't  pay  a  stanza  in  the  canto  I 

This  wondrous  bard  stops,  and  we  are  about  to  proceed, 
when  he  singe  out, 

Hold  I  are  you  mad  t  yon  damned  oonlbunded  dog ; 
I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue  I 

and  proceeds  to  say, 

That  the  oneHlay's  t^or,  snob,  or  tinker, 
Hay  be  to-morrow's  greriest  thinker; 
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wid  then  detailfl  a 

plan  the  mme  prefen, 

For  (umiiig  fools  into  phibaophera; 

ft  procedure  bo  well  understood  among  most  of  our  embrfo 
literati,  male  and  female,  that  it  is  not  worth  wbile  to  repeat  itf 
for  there  is  no  evidence  among  the  whole  crowd  of  them  of  any 
deficiency  in  understanding  that  old  saw  which  flays,  '*  If  yon 
are  to  be  made  an  ass  of^  an  ass  you  moat  make  up  your  mind 
to  be."  And  yet  there  are  those  whose  temple  of  fame  rises 
with  the  dubious  rapidity  of  the  Washington  Monument,  who 
will  thank  us  for  throwing  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  road  to 
notoriety,  belienng  as  they  do,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  ambi- 
tion, that  it  is  "better  to  be  damned  than  not  mentioned.' 
They  are  not  chained  to  that  dictum  which  says,  "  moat  of  the 
trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  living  among  mankind  take 
their  onginal  either  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  of 
want."  Notoriety,  however  evanescent,  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  life's  endeavor.  What  does  our  aspiring  poetaster, 
or  crushing  and  triturating  story -feller  care  for  tne  future  ?  Let 
him  or  her  but  blaze  for  an  evening  amid  the  scribbling  satel- 
lites of  the  present,  and  as  a  compensation,  you  may  pitch  the 
exultant  genius  into  Oblivion  or  Tartarus  on  the  morrow. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Chinese  seem  less  afraid  of 
death  than  of  wanting  a  coffin,  insomuch  that  a  son  will  some- 
times mortgage  himself  to  procure  that  post-mortem  conve- 
nience for  his  father.  And  so  with  our  nursery  poets  and  oar 
blood-and-thunder  authors  and  authoresses ;  "written  poetry- 
is  a  sepulchre  inhabited  by  phantoms ;"  they  are  familiar  with 
hobgoblins ;  and  they,  too,  seem  less  afraid  of  a  moral  and 
social  death,  than  of  wanting  a  mercurial  renown  wherein  to 
envelope  themselvea  as  th^-  raake  the  transit  from  letters  to 
Lethe,  or  plunge  headlong  from  Pegasus  to  perdition. 

With  the  majority.  1  is  the  cardinal  number,  and  self  the 
cardinal  principle.  And  whoever  takes  the  responsibility  of 
trotting  them  out  for  exhibition  among  their  gaping  kindred 
mw  be  sure  of  their  fervent  gratitude. 

There  is  a  tradition,  at  least,  if  nothing  better,  which  inti- 
mates that  an  inordinate  love  of  finery  in  dress  is  characteristic . 
of  the  so-called  gentle  sex ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable 
that  the  legends  of  America  may  tell,  in  future  years,  the 
heroic  tale  of  a  score  of  Cleanthes  and  Camillas  of  tne  present 
Ume,  whose  fate  was  sealed,  for  good  or  worse,  by  an  extra 
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ruffle  in  the  boaom  of  some  lordly  sliirt  standing  up  in  the 
place  of  a  man.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  there  are  in  our  midst  whole  acres  of  locomotive  paator 
loons,  who  would  peril  their  fortunes  and  their  honors  to 
gather  about  them  a  few  more  ella  of  Buperincumbent  broad- 
cloth. But  these  are  nothing  beside  those  eager  masculinities 
and  femininities  who  are  scribbling  for  glory.  Marvel  not  at 
any  egotism,  drollery,  or  device  which  they  may  present  in  that 
high  endeavor.    But  look  about  you. 

Over  there  in  the  suburbs  of  the  world  by  the  Bnsiky  borders 
of  the  Passaic,  sita  a  pensive  maiden  beauty  and  wit,  tinv  in 
form,  yet  trenchant  in  intellect,  who,  having  done  well  in 
,  prose  and  doggerel  before  she  had  passed  from  the  romantic 
sphere  of  girlhood,  conceived  a  huge  desire  for  gaiuing  uoto- 
nety,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a  lai^e  investment  therein,  at  a 
cost  of  a  thousand  daguerreotypes,  distributed  promiscuously 
among  male  and  female  acquaintances  throughout  the  oouu- 
tij — and  the  world.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  a  genius 
directed  it.  And  some  day  we  hope  it  may  startle  the  now 
wiser  author  by  the  magnitude  of  its  results. 

And  awav  there  in  an  oppc»ite  direction,  warmed  into  life 
under  the  blue  lights  of  a  dominion  famous  for  its  hebdomedal 
virtues  and  its  genius  in  counterfeiting  the  nux  moschala,  sits 
an  amiable  and  ardent  miss,  listening  the  year  through  to  the 
whispering  of  stately  elms  that  commemorate  the  repose  of 
revolutionary  heroes ;  conning  rhymes  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  ft  great  head  and  a  warm  heart ;  sanguine  in  hope ; 
sending  forth  pathetic  and  philosophical  portraitures  of  love 
and  heroism,  devotion  and  despair,  at  the  rate  of  something 
less  than  a  eart-load  in  a  year,  traced  in  a  penmanship  that 
puts  to  shame  chirogr^hical  professors,  and — so  gallant  are 
editors — fortunate  in  getting  "accepted''  written  upon  a  re- 
spectable number  of  her  title-pages.  She  is  already  before  the 
world  in  hundreds  of  pages,  12mo,  cloth,  as  an  authoress,  and 
has  the  elements  of  success  within  and  around  her.  She 
enJOTB  that'  great  blessing,  the  love  of  a  true  mother,  and 
profits  by  the  counsel  of  wise  friends.  And  yet  there  too, 
along  with  the  safe  and  earnest  desire  to  know,  is  manifest,  in 
no  mean  undercurrent,  the  same  dangerous  agonizing  to  be 
known  ;  as  if  a  really  meritorious  character  could  remain  un- 
known in  an  enlightened  community. 

And,  unfortunately,  in  obedience  to  her  desire,  thither  are 
first  turned  the  serpent  eyes  of  older  and  bolder  dames,  desperate 
in  the  chase  of  literary  renown,  determined  alike  upon  novels 
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and  notoriety,  and  who  would  willingly  aacrifice  the  lovely 
genius  of  Ether- Wood  to  add  a  aand-grain  to  their  fictitious 
exaltation,  before  its  inevitable  abasement  by  the  returninK 
suites  of  popular  moral  rectitude.  Let  her  thank  her  stars  if 
she  escapes  unscathed  by  the  Judaa  kiss  and  unsmitten  by  the 
attendant  malaria  of  those  precious  male  and  female  harpies 
who  everywhere  fasten  themselves  upon  the  innocent  skirts  of 
real  merit  and  who  for  ever  curse  their  kind  and  country  with 
the  reeking  and  repulsive  rant  of  their  extravagant  and  exe- 
crable conversation  and  scribblings. 

We  have  spoken  unceremoniously  of  older  and  bolder  dames, 
Ijet  no  one  ask  wherefore ;  for  if  we  may  judge  the  whole  by 
the  somewhat  secret  but  real  antecedents  of  a  portion  of  them, 
they  are  about  equallv  inclined  to  flash  hterature,  family  dra- 
matics, and  Old  Knick — in  saying  which,  we  mean,  no  special 
disrespect  to  helUs  letirea,  the  "  legitimate"  drama,  or  his  grim 
majesty. 
■  For  some  years  the  chiefs  of  Down-Eastern  Amazons  have 
been  quartered  npon  this  meridian ;  and  if  they  ate  missed 
there,  let  their  friends  console  themselves  with  the  patriotic 
assurance,  that,  in  departing  hence,  these  red  lights  of  literature 
"left  their  country  for  their  country'sgood;"  and  though  there 
are  some  old  maids  of  the  other  gender  still  remaining,  we 
have  no  time  to  mention  them ;  although,  in  passing,  let  us  not 
be  suspected  of  undervaluing  old  maids  of  a  genuine  quality, 
whose  children,  the  proverb  tells  us,  are  perfect,  and — accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  Margaret  Fuller — without  whom,  and 
their  brothers,  the  bachelors,  together  "roaming  about,  mental 
and  moral  Ishmaelites,  pitching  their  tents  among  the  fixed  and 
ornamental  homes  of  men,"  the  complex  business  of  society 
could  scarcely  be  carried  on  for  a  day.  Besides,  is  not  ntatn- 
mony  a  foe  to  ambition  and  the  achievement  of  renown? 

But  let  us  take  a  glance  at  our  modern  Athens ;  a  single  cha- 
racter demands  recognition.  There,  flouting  her  trumpery  bib 
and  drapery  before  the  modest  eyes  of  young  Athenians,  the 
first  observation  reveals  a  ieminine  monstrosifcy,  passably 
graceful  in  appearance,  but  perfectly  graceless  in  fact,  whose 
nature,  to  be  perfectly  hated,  needs  only  to  be  feirly  seen.  She 
can  write!  on,  terribly!  and  is  now,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of 
her  class  in  the  slaughter-house  school  of  fiction. — with  a  single 
swoop  of  her  pen  getting  beyond  natui;e,  and  committing 
murder  in  the  wilderness  of  impossibilities  upon  the  most 
trivial  occasion.  Bead  a  single  chapter  of  her  last  production. 
^or  is  this  strange ;  for  such  is  her  composition  that  she  can 
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not  stop  to  be  true  to  nature,  herself,  or  her  kindred ;  intellec- 
tually, she  presents  the  noTel  spectacle  of  a  human  head  drink- 
ing in  its  flUfltenance  from  a  devil's  heart.  She  is  dexterous  in 
treachery  and  extortion,  where  either  wealth  or  talent  attracts 
her  attention.  Of  her  other  vices  we  will  not  disturb  her  own 
reckoning.  Some  other  tyros  in  the  literary  world  are  familiar 
with  "  black  mail ;"  but  her«  is  a  Hack  female.  If  you  doubt 
the  fact,  summon  the  mediums  and  call  up  the  spirit  of  poor 
Lippard,  or  interrogate  a  hundred  living  witnesses. 

Yet  this  woman  is  not  solua  in  her  aoullessness.  She  has  a 
successful  rival  operating  in  a  larger  field :  a  rival  greater  with 
her  pen ;  less  in  pure  inhumanity,  but  equal  in  moral  impar- 
ity, and,  perhaps,  superior  in  social  infidelity ;  a  woman,  in  a 
word,  of  accomplish^  mind  and  accursed  morals;  not  small  in 
intellect,  or  large  in  virtue;  whose  selfish  audacity  braves  jus- 
tice under  the  garb  of  humanity  ;  who  affects  heroic  devotion 
to  a  friendly  malefactor,  while  practising  conjugal  duplicity. 
worthy,  at  beat,  of  other  ages  and  other  countries.  And  vet  it 
is  the  fashion  in  certain  circles,  here,  as  among  the  rotten  nulks 
of  despotic  states,  to  cover  up  vice  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
reprehensible  on  account  of  its  eminence.  And  for  this  the 
stalking  laxity  of  the  inferior  but  "  flash  "  portion  of  our  literati 
is  likely  to  be  received  among  the  mass  oi  the  people  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  profession  of  letters ;  thus  fastening  upon  the 
mass  of  the  educated  the  stigmsa  which  belong  only  to  the  few 
of  the  class  who  "know  too  much;"  and  thereby,  in  effect,  de- 
grading intelligence  and  offeriug  a  premium  for  ignorance  of 
every  thing  beyond  dollars  and  cents  and  physical  luxury. 
And  thus  this  woman,  like  her  kindred  of  both  sexes,  main- 
tains an  imperious  position  among  filching  second-class  pub* 
lishers  and  a  multitude  of  morally  fetid  admirers,  solely  upon 
the  strength  of  a  temporary  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ordinary 
romance. 

But  even  this  last  is  not  the  bell-dame  of  the  tribe.  She  is 
only  a  feeble  imitator,  in  some  respects,  of  an  exemplar  now 
ripe  in  vears,  and  whose  fame  rests  upon  an  older,  broader,  and 
deeper  basis, — a  genius  in  literature  and  literary  chicanery,  who 
owes  much  of  her  distinction  to  auccessfol  "  appropriations"  of 
the  long-studied  and  matured  schemes  of  younger  and  more 
honest  authoresses,  who  confided  their  professional  schemes  to 
her  only  to  be  requitted  for  their  friendship  by  a  speoiea  of 
literary  brigandage  of  which  she  is  mistress. 

The  maiden  bstory  of  this  eminent,  highly  esteemed,  and 
now  extremely  respectable,  authoress  and  editress,  must  pass  in 
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all  times  for  worse  than  nothing,  and  might  be  forgotten,  had 
she  not  added  thereto,  in  later  years,  the  indelible  dishonor  of 
repudiatiDg  father  and  mother,  even  amid  the  mementos  of 
filial  affection  that  cluster  around  thePuritan  metropolis.  And 
why  did  she  BOom  them?  Because  sham  humanity  oaa.  not 
bear  prosperity ;  and,  having  profited  by  the  circumstance  of 
a  husband's  money,  she  had  recently  risen  from  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency of  a  Skipper's  home  to  the  editorial  chair  of  a  maudlin 
magazine.  Thus,  one  of  Young  America's  literary  grand 
mother's  spurned  one  of  the  nol^est  of  human  instincts,  and 
one  of  the  nighest  of  divine  precepts.  And  thus  we  leave  her 
with  all  her  fame  and  respectability,  her  cant  and  pretensions 
to  piety  and  propriety,  to  draw  near  and  nearer  to  the  shadowa 
of  the  Alleghanies,  until  the  morning  sun  shall  refuse  to  tight 
qp  her  abode,  and  her  gigantic  vulgarity  shall  be  buried,  with 
all  her  di^ace  of  her  sex  and  literature,  beyond  the  scope  of 
vision,  andbeyondthegraspof  memory.  Till  that  time  comes, 
let  us  be  thankful  that  the  picture  is  redeemed  from  darkness 
by  the  severely  and  sincerely  chaste  genius  of  a  Sigoumey. 
Mere  humanity,  patriotism,  worldly  ambition,  even,  could  ask 
DO  less.  For,  aside  from  considerations  of  natural  affection, 
that  nation  has  need  to  hope  for  miraculous  blessings,  from 
whose  literary  bosom  is  banished  the  one  sublime  virtue  from 
whence  springs  all  social  order  and  harmony  and  all  human 
greatness,  whether  that  greatness  be  enthroned  in  the  affections 
of  a  household,  as  everywhere  sterling  greatness  is ;  or  in  the 
hearts  of  a  nation,  likfl  one  who  is  immortal  with  us;  or 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  like  him  in  whose 
footsteps  were  heard  lamentations  for  "  Babylon  the  great ;" 
a  virtue  respected  even  by  brutes ;  a  virtue  sacred  among 
heathen  milbona ;  treasured  in  the  heart  of  Epaminondas,  the 
Theban  warrior  and  philosopher,  and  sung  almoat  habitually 
in  the  golden  numbers  of  YirgU,  as  he  recounts  the  stories  of 
^neas,  Euryalus,  and  Lausus. 

But,  besid.e3  those  mentioned,  there  are  still  a  host  of  other 
real  or  supposititious  geniuses,  all  eager  for  fame  and  wealth,  at 
the  expense  of  prose  and  poetry.  Of  the  male  portion,  we 
are  sorry  to  say — bat  mention  the  feet  as  an  evil  needing  a 
remedy — an  occasional  specimen,  with  fetal  prodigality,  divides 
his  time  about  etjually  between  literature,  loaferism,  and  liq  nor. 
Let  us  only  suggest,  in  addition  to  that  poetical  proverb  wnich 
says,  "success  rides  on  eveiy  hour,"  that  he  who  lets  the  hours 
ran  by  must  content  himself  with  failure. 

It  is  not  worth  while  for  our  present  purpose  to  overhaul  the 
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ooarse  and  Trell-nigh  vulgar  diotioQ  of  "  Uncle  Tom,"  ta  to 
distorb  the  sweet  dreamB  Bupflrinduced  by  "  Sanuy  Memories," 
wliose  amiable  author  has  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
repeated  ecarifications  <^  the  leeches  of  the  psendo-abolitioa 
London  press. 

And  as  for  the  pyrotechmc  and  effervescing  author  of  "  Rath 
£[all," — that  net  which  has  "  snared  the  fowler,"  and  brings  to 
mind  the  school-boy  fable  of  the  stork  found  in  bad  company, 
she  has  already  been  tamed  upon  the  "  oyster-hoose"  spit,  ana 
basted  down  by  loving  literary  sisters,  beyond  the  limits  of 
sallantry  and  decency.  And  she  may  wear  her  "  Fern  Leavea," 
her  laurels,  and  tlie  weeds  of  her  antedated  widowhood — nay, 
althoagh 

TbiB  inperfldal  tale 
Is  but  k  preface  to  her  wocthy  pnifle, — 

eontjuae  to  qnaff  her  liquor  tHieum,  and  let 

Her  BoiiDj  locks 
Haog  on  her  templee  like  a  golden  fleece, 

to  eternity,  without  further  molestation  from  us. 

And,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  our  elder  and  beloved 
brethren,  we  pass,  bare,  with  a  mere  recognition,  that  prurient 
herd  of  sub-sentimental,  scribbling  philosopher^  male  and 
female,  awhole  host  of  plague-smitten  mongrels,  who  advocate 
"freedom  of  the  affections,  ad  HbUum,^'  which  means  commu- 
nity of  the  sexes  ad  infinitum.  They  flourish  in  our  midst  to 
on  extent  which  would  startle  the  uninitiated,  and  gives  force 
to  the  movements  of  their  leaders— empiric  moralists  of  a  ven- 
omous type,  who  drip  their  poison  into  a  thousand  innocent 
hearts,  and  spread  their  contaminations  into  every  circle  of 
society.  For  the  literary  fungi  with  which  they  periodically 
serve  the  community,  let  them  not  be  cheated  of  unmitigat&d 
abomination  in  return. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  A  man  five  feet  plus — twice  that  in 
his  own  estimation  I  Whom  do  we  look  upon  ?  He  hears,  and 
is  Mattered  at  your  amazement  That  interrogatory  has  touched 
hifl  vitals  and  his  vanity,  which  are  one  and  the  same.  He 
soars  ecstatically,  and  is  already  in  cloud-land,  ascending  to 
communion  with  immortals — in  imagination  at  least — (and, 
according  to  Madame  Necker,  the  "  imagination  is  a  power 
which  it  IS  dangerous  to  brave.")  Nay,  he  groans  with  extreme 
sensation  of  felicity,  and  is  just  now  either  an  Apollo  or  a 
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Mercory,  or  both.  Yet  to  him  aa  to  a  thoosand  othere  of  our 
"  renmrkaHe"  men,  "  it  appeara  to  be  as  necessary  to  make  way 
in  society,  that  a  man  should  be  an  arrant  humbug,  as  it  is  thak 
a  man  should  eat  his  breakfast ;"  hence,  when  a  few  years  since 
he  waa  employed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  leading  local  journal 
to  sketch  the  leading  literary  characters  of  the  country,  he 
commenced  article  number  one  by  announcing  the  patent  dis- 
covery that  New- York  was  the  greatest  city  of  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world;  and  proceeded  to  an  awful  peroration 
upon  the  greatest  intellect  of  said  city,  somebody  so  remark- 
able that  all  eyes  turned  back  in  amazement  and  admira- 
tion as  he  passed  along  the  street,  and  every  tongue  wagged 
idolatrously  concerning  his  origin,  fame,  destiny  and  great- 
ness. And  at  length — as  if  indigQant  at  the  marvellous  stu- 
pidity of  his  readers  in  not  calling  out  his  own  name  at  once, 
and  remembering,  doubtless,  the  painter  who  wrote  "  horse 
under  his  picture  of  that  estimable  beast,  that  it  might  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  donkey — he,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  must  seem, 
appended  his  own  autograph  to  his  matchless  portraiture ;  and 
that  too,  when, 

To  ■ggnTite  the  cue, 
Thero  yttsn  but  two  grown  donkeys  in  the  phce. 

But  the  Celestial  estimates  female  beauty  by  weight,  regard- 
ing the  &ttest  belle  as  the  climax  of  loveliness ;  and  we  sup- 
pose the  imaginarily  stalwart  editor  of  "Fish's  Money-Box," 
fortified  in  his  judgment  by  the  asseveration  of  a  critical  co- 
tempoiy,  that  he  was  "  the  tallest  toad  in  the  puddle,"  upon 
a  smtiilat  principle,  estimated  his  intellectual  merit  by  the 
gigantic  stature  of  his  own  fancy.  And  yet,  when  all  was 
over,  nobody  seemed  aeriouBly  alarmed  at  his  amiable  inSata- 
bility, 

And  Mtrth,  sdf-babnced,  on  her  centre  hnng. 

But,  it  ia  said,  "  men  of  the  pen  are  always  party  men,  even 
when  they  have  no  political  fiuth ;"  and  we  observe  that  in  this 
community  that  party  very  often  consists  of  a  single  individual. 
Hence  this  great  man  has  nis  imitators,  as  wry-necked  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  his,  when  the  Macedonian  court  conducted 
all  matters  of  businqsa  with  their  necks  considerably  out  of  the 
spinal  perpendicular ;  and  thus,  now  as  then, 

one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  oat  at  another, 

And  diakes  his  empfy  noddle  tt  hia  Imjther. 
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S.,  T.,  W.,  and  others  irom  time  tertime  hanging  on  to  one 
or  another  of  the  "leading"  joumalB,  naanage  to  puff  them- 
selres  into  notoriety  ;  in  fact,  a  miyoritj  of  the  aubjects  of  the 
literary  lower  empire,  including  "Graceless  Greenhorn"  and 
his  sister  and  her  friends,  perform  substantiallj  the  same  ope- 
ration. 

The  literary  prize  business  is  also  ordinarily  conducted  upon 
a  similar,  only  a  more  fraudulent  and  injurious  plan,  in  order 
that  our  national  intelligence  may  from  time  to  time  receive 
fresh  sneers  from  over  the  water — iit  reward  for  the  rude  dog- 
gerel that  is  so  ofWn  suffered  to  afflict  the  country  under  the 
sanction  of  a,  very  unfortunately,  eminent  "  committee."  But 
the  "  prize  system"  has  &iled  everywhere,  and  always — in 
London  as  well  as  here ;  and  we  would  not  say  a  word  con- 
oeming  it,  were  there  not  to  be  found  influential  penny-a-liners 
enough  connected  with  a  portion  of  our  daily  press,  to  bolster 
up  such  and  all  other  abominations ;  and  this  too,  notwith- 
Btanding  a  small  blostering  and  huckstering  demagogue,  who 
incumbers  one  of  the  least  responsible  of  our  diurnal  tripods, 
is  especially  loud-mouthed  upon  the  increased  purity  of  the 
press — a  palpable  madness  of  words,  when  spoken  by  an  editor 
so  conscientious  a  twelvemonth  before  as  to  publish  the  &ct 
that  he  could  not  afibrd  to  be  honest. 

To  ofEset  such  a  character,  it  is  refreshing  to  And  the  other 
extreme;  and  here  he  is: — physically,  not  large  or  strong, 
either  in  appearance  or  reality,  over  thirty  and  under  forty 
years  of  age,  a  man  of  good  morals  and  good  impulses,  and 
possessed  of  an  intellect  which  absorbs  the  whole  of  him,  ex- 
cept hia  Uterary  self.  About  him  you  will  find  no  agonizing 
pretension ;  he  loves  literature,  and  excels  in  it ;  but  he  is  more 
appreciated  abroad  than  at  home,  and  more  in  the  future  than 
in  the  present ;  because  he  haa,  with  characteristic  benevolence, 
taken  upon  himself  the  guardianship  of  the  hterature  of  his 
country,  and  not  only  will  not'  write  for  effect,  but  heartily 
despises  those  who  do.  Hia  ambition  is  vast,  but  of  a  quiet 
kind.  He  will  not  go  with  the  crowd  to  literary  "  smash ;" 
and,  having  no  power  to  stop  them  immediately,  seems,  unwisely, 
to  have  concluded  to  let  them  alone,  and  wait  for  the  rolUns 
years  to  wheel  him  into  an  honorable  place  in  the  literary  and 
social  world.  Alas !  he  ia  alone  of  his  kkid,  and  we  must  on 
to  a  harder  "  subject." 

Here  comes  one  of  Addison's  "  circumforaneous  wits,  whom 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it 
loves  best,"  and  of  whom  he  says,  "  in  Holland  they  are  called 
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Pickled  Herringfl;  in  Pfence,  Jean  Potta^;  in  Italy,  Maca- 
ronies; aud  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Paddings;  but  the  inflaz 
of  from  six  to  eleven  millions  of  Irish  and  Qermans,  with  their 
oflE^pring,  and  their  "  sour  krout,"  and  "  paraties,"  has  so  broken 
in  upon  the  Puritan  luxury  of  Baked  Beans,  which  would  have 
been  our  christening  of  such  a  character  had  he  lived  thirty 
years  ago  or  less,  that  the  most  auiversal  dish  remaining  is  of 
that  unsubstantial,  but  hiehly  appreciated  character,  known  aa 
Humbug.  And  here  is  the  genius  himself; — traditionally,  an 
editor;  and  aa  such,  a  heathen  journalist  of  the  first  order; 
prince  of  biographers ;  pattern  of  moral  rectitude,  and  teacher 
of  ethics  to  the  rising  generation  in  both  hemispheres;  patron 
of  "  sea-serpents"  and  "  petrified  amazons ;"  and  tutelary  deity, 
in  prospective,  of  negro  monstrosities,  and  fat  women  ;  socially 
anu  morally,  politicaJly,  and  altogether,  an  incomparable  sped- 
men  of  brazen  statuary,  concerning  which  it  is  an  unsettled 
question  whether  its  peculiarities  belong  most  to  the  human,  the 
bovine,  or  the  asinine  species. 

And  there  comes  another  stalwart  character;  inventor  of 
Bospenders  for  the  conscience,  ex-clergyman,  ex-author  ex  offir 
do,  and  professor  of  Hindo-political  literature  and  newspaper 
"science  of  correspondences,"  quid  pro  quo. 

There  too,  a  lesser  pile  of  courtliness,  appears  the  Knight  of 
St  Bernard  and  hero  of  St,  Andrea,  Hko  and  unlike  the 
amorous  prodigies,  real  or  traditional,  of  past  ages,  who,  when 
study  had  watched  over  him  with  the  care  of  the  vestal  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  after  he  had  passed  from  the  man  of  plea- 
sure to  the  kitchen  diplomat  and  gambolled  over  "Western 
Europe  in  the  prosecution  of  an  amour  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  to  make  him  omnipresent  and  the  history  of  which 
seems  almost  fabulous,  if  not  altogether  foolish,  spent  a  year  of 
love  in  communion  with  the  living,  greedy,  and  insinuating 
myriads  of  an  Italian  prison,  in  acquiring  the  additional  accom- 
plishment of  a  "sardonic  smile,"  He  is  thinking  terrors  of 
merited  condemnation  against  certain  statesmen  and  editors 
who  have  marred  the  romance  of  his  devotion  and  veiled  the 
radiance  of  his  destiny.    So  let  him  pass. 

And  now  for 

A  swMt  Among  th«  Hohocks 

IWerairea,  those  male  and  female 

Tenants  of  life's  middle  rttte, 

Secnrelj  fixed  between  the  bhuII  uid  gna^ 
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who  enjoy  a  "lion  gatherine"  or  a  menagerie  of  foreign  celeb- 
rities of  tlie  genus  Iwmo,  as  Eeortilj  as  the  Gastilian  enjoys  \aM 
cock-fight. 

{To  he  continued  in  our  Tiext.) 


ODE 

FOB     THE      FOURTH     OF     JDLT. 


A.atia  hat  come  the  glorioni  dftf— 

How  blithe  U  ever}'  heart ; 
How  splenilid  ia  the  proud  amy — 

It  makea  the  Ufe-blood  Etarti 
Now  the  (dl  T«teKn'B  sparkling  eje 
Br^tens  aa  hi  days  gone  by, 
And  once  again  he  tells  the  tale 
Which  oft  has  turned  his  bearers  pale ; 
And  vivid  paluta  befbre  Ui^  eyea 
The  swift  attack — the  night  sarpriae — 
Tbe  lonelj'  watch — the  meagre  Ikn — 
l^eir  hopea  elate — tta^  blank  deapair — 

Tells  oT  the  carnage  and  the  nm^ 

Tbe  slain,  where  hosts  had  stiiTeD; 
Tb9  Ticfiy,  the  trinmpbaat  shoo^      • 

Whose  ptean  swelled  to  heavenl 
The  biTonac,  the  aocial  mesa — 
With  glimpses  Ikint  of  luqipinM^— 
The  cnp,  the  patriotic  eong, 
That  wiled  the  tedious  time  along; 
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The  addier  Mend,  the  true,  the  bnre, 
Who  oow  Ilea  moolderiDg  in  the  grave; 
And  aa  he  names  the  fiiead  once  dew, 
Ttjt  him  a  ttibatair  tear. 

Bat  nott  no  more  the  tmmpet  horn 

CmlU  forth  conteodiiig  Ibeg ; 
Bat  Tellow  wftTing  wheat  is  shoTn 

Where  brigthng  bajonota  rose. 
Where  clMi^g  squadrons  reared  and  ipnmi 
And  many  &  clanking  sabre  rang ; 
Where  once  the  bsrdy  focmen  met 
With  glittering  award  and  biyoBet ; 
Where  horaa  and  rider,  cold  in  death, 
Lftj  stretched  upon  the  bloody  heath : 
Long  Bince  the  waruig  grass  has  grown, 
And  flowers  have  wreathed  each  Ueaohlng  b 

Eark  to  the  rolling  dram,  and  see, 

Bome  lightly  on  the  air, 
The  banner  of  the  proud  and  fi^ 

The  banner  bright  and  lair! 
And  now  the  cannon's  deafening  ro«r 
Again  resounds  &om  ahore  to  ahore ; 
And  loud  houas  around  arise^ 
That  Oil  the  concare  of  the  skies; 
Ajid  maaj  a  tribate  now  is  paid 
To  those  whoso  heads  ace  lotrlj  Mi ; 
And  many  a  name  is  loudly  nm^ 
And  many  a  gallant  deed  is  sung. 

Test  'tis  tiie  great,  the  glorioiu  Foorthl 

B^)oIcet  rejoice  I  rejoice! 
Let  Bast  and  West,  and  South  and  North 

Bsise  •  triumphant  vwce, 
T'wsB  on  this  day  our  Fathvs  broke 
The  British  monarch's  gaUing  yoke ; 
T'mu  on  this  day  that  pealod  on  high 
^nia  first  loQd  sboac  of  victory; 
Twsa  on  this  day  a  world  beheld 
A  nation  tree,  a  cload  dispelled, 
A  little  band  of  Patriots  rise— 
A  nation's  pride  and  sacrifice. 

Hov  proad  each  fi-eeman  treads  the  h4 

How  fires  bis  fioibing  eye  1 
And  muttered  praises  to  his  Qod, 

Id  patriot  dieering  die ! 
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He  thinks  but  on  tbo  galluit  band 
Thftt  stood  Iha  buliraric  or  the  landi 
And  from  the  plains  of  Lezingiton, 
^U  WuhiDgtOQ  at  Torktown  won — 
Follons  kgun  the  blood-tracked  roaI«  \ 
Hean  the  low  gioan,  the  Cbrilling  ahcnit, 
Bj  grief  and  joj  alternate  awajed, 
Till  the  laat  glorious  chai^  is  msda. 

He  can  enjoy  without  regret, 

Spoils  that  the  gallaat  dead  hare  won : 
De  Kalb,  Pulsaki,  I^ajette, 

Led  by  the  godlilte  Washington. 
Spread  out  beneath  a  smiliag  eky, 
Uillions  on  millions  acres  lie, 
Won  bf  the  bigh-sonlod  men  who  bore 
The  liardahips  of  the  fight  of  yore; 
Wbose  names  we  celebmte  ttMlay, 
WhoM  deeds  ahall  last  ^  suns  dec^, 
While  by  thoir  mother  earth  oareawd, 
On  weU'Jinigfat  Seldi  thnr  aahea  nrt. 

FMm  the  lar  now-capped  bills  of  Maine, 

To  Uexic'a  burning  dime, 
Biaea  on  high  a  gloriouB  strain. 

We're  broQiera  for  all  lime  ; 
Let  freedom's  blessings  spread  abroad 
The  rights  of  man,  the  praise  of  Ood, 
And  bring  within  her  hallowed  fcdd 
Each  heart  that's  cast  in  manly  monld, 
Sfavading  her  tef^  o'er  the  wh(^ 
From  sea  to  sea,  &om  pole  to  polc^ 
Till,  throogh  the  world's  immend^, 
Man  shall  ot^oy  awoet  laber^. 
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3TATB    SOVBBBIGIITT    AND    FEDERAL 
USUEPATIONS. 


"  Wl^  the  people  of  the  TTuited  States,  in  order  to  fbnn  a  more  perfect  nnioD,  es- 
tibUah  JDStioe^  and  insure  domeatle  tcanqoiUit;,  provide  Tin-  tbo  common  defense,  pro- 
mote Uie  general  wdl^  and  Kcnre  tbe  blcsaingB  of  liberty  to  ouraelTes  and  our 
potterl^,  do  ordain  and  eatubliab  tbia  Constitution  for  the  United  Slatea  of  Ame- 
lioa."— n-oiTnUe  of  the  CmatiMion  of  tie  United  Blaia. 

CoNSTTnitiotiii.  history  teaches  us  that  goTemments  have  usaillj  been 
divided  into  coDsolidated  and  confederated.  A  consolidated  goTornment 
presumes  that  the  interests  of  its  people  are  so  analogons  as  to  warrant  the 
depository  of  all  power  in  one  legislatitre,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  people  as  a  unity.  It  is  in  a  goTemment  of  this  naturo  that  Ute  l^sU- 
tiTS  maxim  of  vbi  major  par»  at,  ibi  eit  totam,  is  alone  applicable ;  such 
communities  having  usually  been  of  such  limiteii  territorial  extent  as  to 
render  the  btetests  of  its  constituents  so  simikr,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
maxim  would  not  materially  endanger  the  political  rights  of  tbe  minority. 
The  consolidated  form  of  government  has  not  usually  been  the  result  of 
voluntary  usodationon  the  part  of  ilAcoiiBtitDents,but  has  more  frequently 
grown  out  of  adventitious  circumstances,  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
individuals  compoung  it.  A  prolific  source  of  this  form  of  government  is 
ta  be  sought  for  in  the  ambition  of  some  powerful  individual  urging  a  victo- 
rious career  into  neighboring  communities,  subjugating  and  finally  consoli- 
dating them  into  one  grand  political  body  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his  pecu- 
liar ^ews  of  personal  aggrandizement  The  principal  European  governments 
are  illustrative  of  the  consolidated  form,  both  in  their  origin  and  operation — 
based  as  they  are  upon  the  Feudal  System,  which  history  teaclies  to  hare 
originated  as  above  specified. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  above,  the  confederate  or  federal  form  of  govern- 
DMut  is  a  voluntary  association  of  sovereign  and  independent  political 
bodies  of  such  dissimilitude  of  interests  as  to  render  the  consolidated  form, 
by  virtue  of  the  above-quoted  maxim,  highly  objectionable;  such  an  amal- 
gamation as  the  consolidated  form  calls  for  necessarily  proving  subversivo 
of  the  rights  of  the  minority  of  siid  political  bodies.    Examples  of  tbis 
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(arm  of  gorenuoent  ve  to  b«  Bongfat  for  in  the  ancient  ropoblics  of  Qnoae, 
in  the  Achfean,  the  Lydan,  and  Amphyclonie  council;  in  the  Germaiuc, 
the  EeWetio,  and  nanseatic  Repnblica  of  modem  times ;  these  being  an 
aBSociatioa  of  soveragn  and  independent  political  bodies,  of  disGimilar  heal 
intereels,  bat  all  havtog  a  common  interest  in  certain  objects  of  a  general 
import 

Having  defined  the  two  gorernments  now  existing  in  the  world,  nanulf , 
the  consolidated  and  the  confederated — ^the  momentous  question,  which  now 
diTidtti  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  States,  arises,  Is  the  goT- 
emmont  of  the  United  Statefl  a  consolidated  or  a  confederate  or  federal 
goremmentr  This  question  can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the 
impartial  page  of  history,  the  only  arbiter  between  the  bighly-reepectable 
partiea  which  now  difide  the  government  of  these  States.  To  this  sooroe 
of  light  and  truth  we  now  turn  in  order  to  eetablish  the  coniederata  in  oppo- 
■ition  to  the  consolidated  character  of  our  gDvemment. 

The  history  of  the  in&ut  colonies,  teaches  us  that  the  country  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  now  United  States  of  America  was  originally  patented 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  of  England,  into  too  portioru:  that  in  leaa 
than  ughty  years  from  that  period,  tha  same  was  ^ain  divided  into  (imJm 
disMoct  provinces  -,  a  thirt«tnt\  being  afUr  added  in  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Thns  &r,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  territorial  point  of 
view,  the  now  United  States  never  formad  one  government ;  being  in  the  flret 
instance  divided  into  Ueo  portwu,  then  into  tutht  iiitiiut  prcttineet  and 
subsequently  into  tAirCwn— by  the  addition  of  the  State  of  Georgia  That 
they  never  formed  one  political  body  shall  also  be  proved ;  their  early  coo' 
stitutional  history  most  indubitably  proving  the  same. 

By  a  reference  to  constitutional  history  we  learn  that  the  earliest  forma  of 
the  colonial  governments  were  four  in  number. 

The  JlrH  was  the  eharter  ffovfmment,  by  which  the  power  of  legislating 
was  vested  in  a  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly.  Of  this  Idnd  were  the 
governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island,  as  also  that  of  I^ymouth 
Colony,  and  originally  that  of  Uassachusetts. 

The  tteond  form  of  government  was  that  of  the  prDpritUvry,  in  whicdi 
the  proprietor  of  the  Province  was  Governor,  the  Aieembly  being  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  Province.  Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Haiyland ;  and  originally  those  of  New.Jersey  and  the 
Oarolinas. 

The  third  form  of  government  was  the  royal.  In  which  the  Govwnor 
and  Conncil  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  Assembly  being  elected  by 
the  people.  Such  were  the  governments  of  New-Hampehire,  New-Tork, 
Virginia,  and  Geor^  and  New-Jersey  after  1702,  as  also  the  Gandinas 
after  1728. 

Hie  fonrih  was  a  mixed  form  of  government,  in  which  the  Governor 
aloM  was  appointed  by  the  King ;   both  the  Assembly  and  the  Conncfl 
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being  elected  by  the  people.  Bach  was  tbe  Ibnn  of  government  of  Hum- 
chnsettB. 

This  Tariety  in  the  coDstitalionftl  formB  of  the  colonial  goTemmenlB 
created  a  different  degree  of  dependence  on  the  Croim ;  the  charter  goT- 
emments  had  the  sole. right  of  enacting  Uws,  prorided  these  were  not  «t 
rariAnce  with  the  fiindamenta]  principles  of  Englieh  L&w.  In  all  the  otbera 
it  was  necessary  that  the  acta  of  the  Colonic  Legislature  be  ratified  by  the 
Eing  before  they  acquired  the  efficacy  of  laws :  in  all  of  which,  even  at  this 
period,  we  perceive  the  separate  amttiUitional  esUtenee  of  the  Colonies,  by 
Tirtoe  of  respectiTe  constituUonal  organizi^on,  rights,  and  obligations,  being 
goremed  by  Thirteen  Colonial  QoTernments,  instituted  at  different  times 
«nd  invested  with  highly  discrepant  powers.  Aa  the  relation  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  each  other  at  this  period  of  their  history  precludes  the  poBsibility  of 
a  doubt  as  to  their  terrilorial  Mparation  and  eotutitutivnal  independeaee  of 
each  other,  we  pass  on  to  another  era  in  their  history,  which,  if  possible^ 
more  pointedly  declares  their  separate  existence ;  for  we  now  view  them 
q)proacbing  each  other,  in  order  to  obviate  the  evils  evident  to  their  then 
separate  condition,  by  propositions,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  unite  thero- 
selves  in  a  confederacy. 

The  flist  attempts  to  unite  the  iniant  colonies  took  place  in  the  year  1U8, 
when  a  union  of  those  of  New-England  was  effected  under  the  title  of  "  TUm 
United  Colonies  of  New-England."  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  union ;  suffice  it  that  we  p<^nt  to  the  fact  that  it  was  purely 
feitral  in  its  nature;  each  colony  retaining  entire  jurisdiction  within  its 
temtorial  limits.  Indeed  one  &ct  transpired  in  the  organization  of  this 
confederacy  which  can  not  be  known  without  forcing  conviction  npon  the 
tniod  as  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  Colonies;  as  also,  the  love  of  State 
independence  which  pervaded  even  these  iniant  political  bodies.  We  are 
infbnued  that  upon  the  instance  of  Hassachusetts,  Rhode-Island  waa 
exduded  fhim  this  union ;  that  subsequently,  upon  her  petitioning  in  1648 
to  be  received  as  a  member,  she  was  given  to  understand  that  her  wish 
would  be  complied  with,  provided  she  would  first  consent  to  be  incorporated 
with  Plymonth  Colony;  tliat  this  condition  being  indignantly  r^ected  by 
her,  she  consequently  nmm-  became  a  member  of  this  confederacy.  This 
union  rem«ined  in  force  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  a  dissolution  of  the 
respective  eharlen  of  the  Colonies  dissolved  it 

The  Colonies  lemuned  divided  until  the  year  176S,  at  which  time  com- 
menced the  war  ^mmonty  called  the  Frendi  War.  The  Colonies  having 
received  ordm  from  the  mother  country  to  repel  the  invasion  of  that  people 
on  the  river  Ohio,  to  accomplish  which  a  unim  was  recommended,  and  a 
Convention  held  at  Albany,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  union  should  be 
formed,  which  should  be  authorized  to  make  general  laws  for  the  genera] 
welfare  of  the  Colonies,  with  a  President  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
This  propontion,  proving  unacceptable  to  Connecticut,  jealous  of  the  power 
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of  the  greater  Colonies,  as  also  to  the  mother  countiy,  equkUjr  jealous  lest 
this  union,  at  lome  future  day,  might  become  the  means  of  the  Ooloniea' 
uaerting  their  independence,  it  necMBsarilj  fell  to  the  ground. 

No  fiirther  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Colonies  nntil  the  ^ear  1765, 
when  the  arbitrary  measure  of  the  Stamp  Act  threw  the  whole  conntry  into 
alarm  for  their  liber^.  Some  of  the  Colonial  Le^slatores  passed  resolutions 
asserting  their  ezelusiTe  right  to  tax  the  people  of  the  Colonies.  One  of  the 
Oolonles  annnlled  that  obnoxious  law  bj  seizing  all  the  ttart^tiyapvr  within 
its  territory.  Hassachisetts  recommended  a  ConTention  of  the  Oolooies, 
which  afterwards  took  place ;  in  which  the  Le^slatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island,  Connecticat,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  PennsjlTsnia,  as  also 
part  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  South-Carolina,  were  represented  by  their 
respective  delegates.  Having  declared  the  rights  and  grierancea  of  the 
Colonies,  adopted  a  petition  to  the  King^  as  also  a  memorial  to  each  House  of 
Parliament,  this  body  adjourned. 

In  1774,  Pariiament  bayii^  passed  the  celebrated  BostonPort  BiU,  TtB<^- 
tions  were  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Tirginia  and  Uassachosetts,  recom- 
mending that  a  Congress  should  meet  annually  to  consult  npon  the  interests 
of  the  Colonies,  which  afterwards  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  Colonies, 
Georgia  alone  excepted.  Delegates  haying  been  appointed  by  the  different 
Legislatures,  this  body  mat  in  September,  1774,  in  the  dty  of  Phihidelphia, 
each  c(dony  having  an  equal  voice  in  its  deliberation — which  fact  stamps  its 
confederate  nature.  Having  passed  a  declaration  of  right,  a  petition  to  the 
King,  and  an  address  te  the  people  of  England,  as  also  having  recommended 
that  another  Congress  should  meet  on  the  10th  of  May  succeeding,  it  dis- 
solved itself. 

Agreeable  to  tiie  recommendation  of  the  late  Congress  a  new  Congr^s 
meets  in  the  following  year,  1776.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  now 
supervenes,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  new  governments,  both  for 
the  Union  and  the  different  Colonies.  A  committee  had  been  previously 
nominated  te  form  a  Constitution,  which,  having  been  presented  and  dis- 
curaed,  eventually  became  "  the  Articles  of  Confederation,"  and  was,  before 
the  1st  of  March,  1781,  ratified  by  all  the  Colonies,  or  nov>  perhaps  more 
properly,  by  all  the  States,  these  having  become  so  by  their  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  was  afterwards  fblly  sustained.  Of  the  purely  con- 
federate character  of  this  Union,  as  declared  by  the  title,  there  can  exist  hut 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  tiie  embarrass- 
ments of  the  first  general  government  of  these  States,  and  of  the  cause  of 
those  embarrassments ;  for  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  States  relative  to 
their  ri^ts  as  sovereign  and  independent  commnoities,  and  so  sparingly 
did  they  divest  themselves  of  oertain  prerogatires  which  were  to  be  assigned 
to  the  general  government  aboat  to  be  created,  that  this  alone  became  the 
chief  cause  <^  the  premature  decay,  and  subacrqnent  abolition  of  tiiat  gov- 
ernment.   The  strongest  evidence,  however,  of  its  confederate  character  was 
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the  inability  of  this  Genenl  QormuneDt  to  Kt  npon  the  people  of  the  Stutea 
otheririBe  tbtm  through  the  aatbori^  of  th«  State  L^iisUtures— the  chvAc- 
teristic  feature  of  a  conlMeracjr,  and  an  eril  which  has  proved  the  bane  of 
every  confbderacy  which  has  ever  ezialadL  Th«8e  State  gOTemments  car- 
rying the  laws  of  their  federal  head  into  operation,  only  bo  tar  as  agreeable 
to  their  pecnliar  intereata. 

But  here  we  conceive  that  it  can  not  but  prove  profitable  that  we  recapitu- 
late what  we  have  collected  fh>m  the  impartial  page  of  history,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  repetition,  in  order  to  obtain  more  definite  views,  before  invcsti- 
gating  the  nature  of  the  present  Union,  as  utabliahed  by  the  Constitution  of 
1767.  Our  historical  references  we  tbiok  fully  bear  us  out  in  the  following 
conclusions ;  to  wit,  that  the  present  United  States  was  "  originaUypatenUd  " 
into  two  portions ;  that  these  were  afterwards  divided  into  twelte  distinct 
governments,  and  Bubgeqnently  into  thirtem;  that  these  were  separate  and 
independent  political  bodies,  posBessing  Hi)Miiiiiil»T  forms  of  government — 
namely,  the  charter,  the  proprietary,  the  royal,  and  the  mixed  govern- 
ment— that  they  remtuned  sqHtrate  until  the  year  1748,  when  a  partial 
union  took  place,  embracing  only  the  Colwies  of  Hassachusetts,  Plymouth 
Colony,  Connecticut,  and  New-Haven;  that  the  Colony  of  Rhode-Island 
refused  to  purchase  memberehip  by  the  relinqtushment  of  her  separate  con- 
dition ;  that  this  union  bavmg  been  dissolved,  another  attempt  was  made 
in  the  year  ITS5  to  Mtablish  another,  which  proves  abortive,  the  small 
Colony  of  Connecticut  fearing  for  her  independence  when  associated  with 
her  more  powerfnl  sister  colonies ;  that  from  this  period  to  the  ratification 
of  "  the  Articles  of  Confbderation,"  the  Ctrionies  had  no  connection  with 
each  other,  other  than  through  the  medium  of  resolutions  of  their  respective 
Iit^islatures,  and  the  appdntment  of  commisaioners  to  cany  those  into  exe- 
cution ;  from  all  of  which  there  can  exist  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
independent  existence  of  the  Colonies  up  to  this  period  of  their  history. 
That  they  were  not  compounded  into  one  homogeneous  mass  by  "  the  &x- 
ticles  of  Confederation,"  both  the  title  and  history  of  this  document  amply 
attests,  each  State  possessing  equal  weight  in  the  then  Congress  of  the 
General  Government  which  could  act  upon  the  people  of  the  States  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  State  Legislatures,  which  feature  necessarily 
stamped  its  confederate  characters.  If  its  confederate  nature  was  not  sub- 
sequently annulled  in  the  Conventiou  of  1787,  which  framed  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  there  ought  not  to  exist 
two  opinions  as  te  the  nature  of  the  present  United  States  goremment. 
Unhappily,  however,  there  does  exist  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  ite 
character,  and  that,  too,  among  individuals  of  esteemed  authority,  and  wh<^ 
it  might  be  said  without  arrogance  upon  our  part,  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed, seeing  that  the  history  of  the  Constitution  is  accesuble  te  alL  On 
the  one  ^e  are  those,  who,  uiged  by  a  tpirit  of  nationalUm,  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  break  through  those  linei  of  demarcation  which  exist  between 
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the  Statc!^  and  vho  voold  thxa  coneolfdato  these  originallf  sovereign  and 
independent  bodies  into  one  common  mRse  and  entirely  subjecting  them  to 
the  will  of  the  created  gOTemment,  namely,  their  General  Oovemment; 
tiius  eterating  the  creature  over  the  creator,  the  subordinate  and  derivative 
government  over  the  sovereign  parties,  namely,  the  States,  by  which  that 
goremment  was  created ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  who, 
with  more  reason,  inculcate  that  the  very  enstence  of  the  present  govern- 
ment essentially  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  its  confederate  character, 
whereby  alone  the  rights  and  libertim  of  the  people  of  a  minority  of  the 
States  can  be  prea  erred. 

The  advocates  of  these  adverse  theories  of  the  United  States  Government 
are  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Union.  The  coosolidated 
form  is  strenuously  maintained  by  those  who  have  til  to  gun  by  this  amal- 
gamatioD  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  no  less  deprecated  by  others  who 
foel  that  their  most  vital  interests  would  necessarily  &11  a  sacrifice  to  this 
innovation  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government  By  virtue  of 
a  dense  population  and  consequently  an  overwhelming  representation  in  the 
general  Council  of  the  States— namely,  in  Congress,  the  States  situated 
north  of  the  river  Potomac,  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  con- 
solidated form  of  government,  as  their  agents  would  direct  the  action  of  the 
government,  and  would,  of  course,  act  agreeably  to  their  interests;  while 
the  people  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union,  weak  in  the  particular  of 
representation,  must  ever  resist  a  doctrine  which  teaches,  that  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  expressed  by  the  votes  of  their 
representation  inCongress,  is  paramount  to  all  those  constitutional  restraints 
which  secure  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  minority.  Such  being  the 
feature  which  an  interested  majority  would  introduce  into  the  Constitution, 
if  only  by  precedent,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  and  patriotic 
dtizen  to  ezunine  this  document  itself,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  nature, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  erects  a  national,  or  federal,  or.  confederate  gov- 
ernment, the  former  of  which  alone  would  justify  many  of  the  acte  of  the 
General  Oovonunent 

Before  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question  before  us,  we  shall  profit 
by  pauNng  to  examine  into  the  »tat«  of  parties,  which  obtained  during  the 
period  which  inmi^diatdy  preceded  the  convocation  of  the  Convention,  whose 
labors  eventuated  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates.  Admonished  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Oeneral  Goveroment,  as 
organiied  under  "the  Articles  of  Confederation,"  as  evinced  by  a  limited 
public  credit,  owing  either  to  inability  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  State 
governments,  in  fumisbing  their  apportioned  pecuniary  supplies — by  a 
crippled  commerce,  attributable  to  the  wants  of  a  common  head  to  regulate 
ihi*  interest,  which,  by  being  thus  rendered  permanent  and  uniform  through- 
out the  Slates,  \eov.ld  elicit  the  conSdence  of  other  nations,  and  give  rise  to 
advantagcODs  treaties.    Admwished  by  these  and  other  embarrassments, 
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rnan^  intelligent  and  patriotic  statesmen  thought  that  the;  percdred  in  these 
exigencies  in  impsrioua  neceaai^  for  an  ezUusion  of  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
posed goremment ;  and  that  to  Buch  an  extension  of  pow«r  as  would  result 
in  the  erection  of  an  energetic  and  consolidated  government.  These  readily 
petceiTed  that  a  govemment  which  could  not  operate  upon  the  citizen,  other' 
wise  than  through  the  intcrrention  of  sovereign  States,  with  whom  it  might 
too  often  become  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  they  would  or  wonld  not 
enforce  the  laws  of  their  General  QoTernmeot,  upon  their  respective  citizens ; 
to  all  snch  it  became  evident  that  a  government  thus  conditioned,  must,  of 
necestity,  suffer  its  acta  to  sink  into  insigniflcance  by  repeated  neglect  and 
even  infractions  of  its  laws,  or  be  involved  in  interminable  disputes  with  its 
constituents,  the  sovereign  States,  which  instituted  it,  thus  defentdng  the 
object  of  its  creation,  namely,  "to  establish  Justice  and  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity." 

From  the  above  conjuncture  of  affairs,  arose  that  par^  whose  suggestions 
all  tended  to  break  through  those  distinctions  which  subsisted  between  the 
people  of  the  States,  as  members  of  sovereign  and  independent  communitieSr 
and  to  erect  upon  the  broad  finundadim  of  mitiDnaliim  thus  laid,  a  "  strong, 
energetic,  and  consolidated  government,  which  was  alone  deemed  by  them 
competent  to  accomplish  a  permanent  union  of  the  States."  Actuated  by 
such  laudable  views,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Randolph,  the  champions  of  this 
party,  each  submitted  the  outlmei  of  such  a  constitution  as  they  deemed 
the  exigencies  of  the  government,  under  the  articles  of  confederacy,  de- 
mended.  That  of  the  former  advocating  the  election  of  the  President  during 
good  behavior ;  the  investing  the  Bzecutive  <tf  the  Union  with  the  powers  of 
appointing  the  governors  of  the  different  States,  who  should  also  be  invested 
with  a  c«fo  upon  the  legislative  acts  of  the  same,  together  with  many  other 
features  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  State  supremacy  which  actu- 
ated the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
miss this  draft  of  a  constitution  from  the  consideration  of  that  body.  That 
of  his  associate,  Hr.  Randolph,  was  less  exceptionable,  limiting  the  election 
of  the  President,  as  it  did,  to  a  term  of  years.  There  were,  however,  in  his 
draft,  features  highly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  indi- 
Tiduality  of  the  States.  The  more  efiectoally  to  break  through  those  lines  of 
distinction  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  constitute  between  the  States 
and  the  government  about  to  be  created,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Senate, 
which  now  represents  the  people  of  the  States,  as  members  of  soTerugn  and 
independent  bodies  politic,  should  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tiTes  of  Congress,  which,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  people  of  the  States^ 
and  not  the  State  Legislatures,  was  readUy  perceired  to  be  a  means  of  cun- 
pounding  the  people  of  the  States  into  one  common  mass,  which  little  ac- 
corded vrith  the  discrepant  interests  of  those  whom  the  Convention  repre- 
sented, that  is,  of  tbe  States;  henoe  arose  another  parfy  in  the  Convention, 
which  mvntained  that  all  the  difficulties  under  which  tbe  then  existing 
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gOTemment  labored,  might  ba  Temoved  simplj  bj  an  ameodment  of  tbe 
■rticles  of  confederation,  without  an  annihilation  of  its  confederate  charac- 
ter; and  in  accordance  with  the  Tiews  of  this  part;,  we  find  a  draft  of  a 
constitution  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  ~the  ConTention,  which  em- 
braced all  those  powers,  namely :  the  right  of  regulating  eommeret  wilh 
ybreign  nationa  <md  Mwem  the  States.  The  pcneer  qf  exeeuting  iti  lam 
ttireelly  vpcn  the  people  of  the  States,  teithout  the  inttnention  of  their  r«- 
ipeetiiie  Legitlaturei ;  as  also,  the  right  i^f  Ugtilating  upon  all  thoieiuhjecti 
wAwA  intohed  fke  interette  of  more  than  one  State,  to  which  the  legislation 
of  a  single  Slate  was  necessarily  inadequate  \  for  the  want  of  which  powers, 
the  gorermnent  then  sabsisting  under  "The  Articles  of  Confederation,"  bad 
in  a  great  measnre  Gdled  In  the  object  of  its  institution.  The  pmctioabil- 
itj  of  this  plan  of  government  at  once  resolved  the  Convention  into  two 
great  parties ;  and  it  is  to  the  alternate  successes  of  these  parties,  each 
struggling  to  stamp  the  proposed  constitution  with  their  respective  views, 
diat  we  are  to  attribute  the  present  character  of  that  instrument  From 
the  &ct,  that  a  tiiird  draft  of  a  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention by  Mr.  Pinckney,  poseeaaed  of  certain  national  features,  and  that 
tiiese  were  eubsequentiy  made  to  assume  a  more  federal  or  confederate 
character,  we  must  infer  that  the  federal  State  sovereignty  party  had 
acquired  the  ascendency  in  that  body,  and  this  reasoning  becomes  the  more 
conclusive,  when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Pinckney's  draft  became  the  basis  of 
the  present  Constitution,  differing  from  this  only  in  a  few  instances,  in  aH  of 
which  it  tended  to  augment  the  powers  of  the  proposed  government  Such, 
then,  is  the  history  of  the  parties  which  were  influential  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let  UB  now  enter  the  Hall 
of  tbe  Convention,  and  learn  from  the  published  record  of  thur  proceedings 
how  these  parties  contended  for  the  mastery,  and  what  was  tlie  issue  of  their 
arduous  struggle — whether  the  State  sovereignty  or  the  national  party  event- 
ually was  victorious.  But  before  dting  the  acts  of  this  body  as  authorita- 
tive, let  us  look  to  the  source  fhim  whence  it  derived  its  powers — whether 
tiiese  emanated  ftvm  the  people  of  tiie  States  through  their  organs,  the  State 
Legislatures,  or  fhim  the  people  of  the  United  States,  viewed  collectively, 
a  knowledge  of  which  fkct  will  prove  essential  to  the  Just  perception  of  the 
United  States  government 

By  the  thirteenth  article  of  confederation  of  IT78,  it  was  agreed  by  the  i 
States,  that  "  The  Articles  of  Confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  ' 
every  State ;  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at 
any  time  thereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them ;  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed 
to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature  of  every  State." 

The  first  public  recommendation  of  a  general  Convention  of  all  the  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  "  The  Articles  of  Confederation,"  was  made  by 
ft  particular  Convention  of  Delegates  ftom  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
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Delkware,  Pennsjlmiia,  New-Jereey,  and  New-Totk,  at  Amuipolis,  in  con- 
lequence  of  which,  as  euly  as  tiie  leth  of  October,  1T86,  an  act  passed  the 
Legialatore  of  Virginia  appointing  commissioiieTS  to  that  Convention.— Jour. 
ftwMt.,  p.  Efl. 

On  the  28d  of  November,  1786,  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  bj  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  its  Ooondl  and  Assembly,  likewise  appointed  commissionerB  to 
meet  those  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  other  States,  to  take  into  coo&id- 
eration  the  slate  of  the  Union,  as  to  trade  and  other  important  objects ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  doviung  such  other  provisions  as  sliall  appear  to  be  neces- 
saiy  to  render  the  Constitntion  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the 
exigendes  thereoC — Jour,  Gmt.,  p,  25. 

On  the  80th  December  of  the  same  year,  Pennsylvania  passed  a  similar 
resolution — "Weighing  the  difficulties  under  whidi  the  confederate  States 
now  hAior,  the  General  Assembly  is  fblly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
vising the  Federal  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  alterations 
and  amendments  as  the  exigencies  of  our  public  affairs  require,"  and  ^ 
pointed  commissioners  for  that  purpose. — Jour.  Cent.,  p.  28. 

In  January,  1767,  North- Carolina  passed  an  act  electing  delegates  to  the 
proposed  Convention,  "For  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  discuss  and  dedde  upon  the  most  effectual  means  to  remove  the 
defects  of  our  Federal  Union,  and  to  procure  the  enlarged  purposes  which  it 
was  intended  to  effect;  and  that  they  report  such  an  act  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  Stale  as,  when  agreed  to  hy  them,  will  effectually  provide  for 
the  same." — Jovr.  OoMi.,p,  56-66. 

On  the  8d  of  Febnuvy,  of  the  same  year,  Delaware  passed  as  act  vrith 
this  proviso :  "  That  such  alterations,  or  further  proviaions,  or  any  of  them, 
do  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  fifth  artide  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
sud  States,  which  declares,  that  'in  determining  questions  in  the  United 
Slates,  in  Congr§BS  assembled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote.'  " — Jour. 
Cem>^  p.  88. 

In  Georgia,  on  the  10th  of  February,  17S7,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
tiie  General  Assembly,  appomling  commissiouera,  "  To  join  in  devismg  and 
discusting  all  such  alterations  and  further  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigendes  of  the 
Union,"  etc.,  with  the  usual  clause  for  reporting  such  an  act  for  that  pur- 
pose to  Congress  for  its  assent,  and  to  the  States  for  their  confirmatioa — 
Jotar.  Conn.,  p.  E4. 

On  the  2lHt  of  February,  178T,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made 
the  next  sUp  towards  the  formation  of  its  present  Constitution,  by  passing 
the  following  resolution : 

Wherca*,  ther«  is  a  provision  in  the  artides  of  confederation  and  perpe- 
tual union,  for  making  alterations  tbertin,  by  the  assent  of  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Lt^slMures  of  the  several  States ;  and  whereas 
experience  hath  evinced  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  confcdcratioo. 
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as  a  meuiB  to  remedy  which,  serersil  of  tho  States,  and  ptrticnlul^  the 
State  of  New- York,  bj  express  mstructioDs  to  their  delegates  in  Congress, 
have  suggested  a  Convention  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  fotlowiog  re- 
solutions ;  and  sach  Conrention  appearing  to  be  the  means  of  establisbing 
jn  the  States  a  firm  national  gofemment,  £tiohtd,  That  in  the  opinim  of 
Congress,  it  is  expedient^  that  on  the  second  Monday  of  Uaj  next,  a  Con- 
Tention  of  Delegates,  who  shall  be  ^ipoioted  hj  the  several  States,  be  held 
at  I^iladelpbfo,  for  the  icle  and  expren  purpoie  of  ranting  tha  artielei  qf 
eonfedtratwn^  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  L^ialatnreB  such 
alterations  and  proviuoDB  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and 
confirmed  hj  tiie  States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigenciea  of  tbe  government^  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. — Jour. 
Oonv.,  p.  B, 

On  the  28th  of  Febmarr,  of  the  same  year,  the  State  of  New-York  also 
appoints  delegates — "  For  the  »ole  and  txpnu  pvrpote  of  renUing  the  arti- 
elei qf  ecvfederafitm  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legisla- 
tuns  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in 
Congress  and  conflnned  by  the  several  States,  render  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion adequate,"  etc — Jeur.  Com,,  p.  23. 

On  the  8th  of  Harcb,  South-Carolina  also  passed  an  act  for  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention — "For  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution"—and  "in  devising  and  discusdng  all  such  alterations,  clauses, 
articles,  and  protisions,  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  entirely  adequate  to  the  actual  situation  and  fature  good  govern- 
ment of  the  confederate  States." — Jovr.  Orniv. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  17B7,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  commissions 
the  delegates  to  the  Convention  in  the  following  langnage;  "Whereas 
Congress  did,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1787,  resdve,  'that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Ccmgress,  it  is  expedient  that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a 
convention  of  Del^;ates,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  several  States,  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  wb  and  expreu  purpete  of  retiting  the  arti- 
ela  of  confederation  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  Legisla- 
tures, sach  alterations  and  provinons  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in 
Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigendes  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.' 
And,  whereas,  tiie  General  Courts  have  constituted  and  appcdnted  you  thdr 
delegates,  to  attend,  etc,  and  have,  by  a  resolution  of  tbeora  of  the  10th  of 
March  last,  requested  me  to  commission  yon  lot  that  purpose.  Now, 
therefore,  etc." — Jour.  Con.v.,p.  19. 

In  May,  1787,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  appointed  delegates — "Foi 
the  kU  ajid  txpreu  pvrpote  of  retinag  the  article*  of  the  om^edtraHoti!' 
and  "to  discnsa  upon  such  alterations  and  proviuons,  i^reeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  republi^Mi  government,  as  they  think  propw  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation 
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of  the  CnioD ;  and  to  report  such  alteratioiiB  ind  proTiuoiu)  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Qeceral  Aaseinblf  of  the  States." — Jotir. 
Gmv.,  p.  SO. 

mainland,  on  the  26th  of  Maj,  1T87,  conferred  aiinilar  powers  on  her  de- 
legates, for  the  purpose  of  rerisiog  the  federal  aystem,  and  to  join  in  con- 
Bideriog  BQch  alterations  and  furt&cr  proviuoDs  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate,  etc,  as  when  confirmed  by  the 
several  States,  will  efiectually  provide  for  the  same.  "And  the  said  deputies 
are  hereby  directed  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Convention,  any 
acta  agreed  therein,  to  (he  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State." — Jour  Com.,  p.  S4 

Oh  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  New- 
Hampshire,  "that  Jt^I^ngdon,  etc;,  be  hereby  appointed  cororoiBsiooers, 
etc,  to  meet  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  in  Convention,  to  discuss 
and  decide  npoa  the  most  efiectual  means  to  remedy  the  defects  of  our 
Federal  Union,  etc.,  and  to  report  such  an  act  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress as  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  duly  confirmed  bj  the  several  States, 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  same." — Jour.  Cont,,  p.  17. 

Bhode-Island  did  not  appoint  delegates. 

Conforming  to  our  original  intention,  let  us  now  enter  the  Hall  of  the 
Convention,  and  see  how  Ux  the  members  of  this  body,  representing,  as 
they  did,  the  State  I<egisiatures,  dared  to  deviate  from  the  rigid  instiuctions 
of  their  consUtuents ;  whether  absolving  themselves  from  their  respective 
obhgations,  they  established  a  national  instead  of  a  federal  government, 
as  contemplated  in  all  these  instructions,  the  tenor  of  a22  of  which  was  to 
the  following  effect,  "  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation,  and  making  such  lUrther  alterations  and  provisions, 
as  shall  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  thu 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  positive  injundioDB  of  the  State  L^jslatures 
to  their  delegates,  we  Icam  from  the  valuable  record  above  quoted,  that  the 
m^wity  of  the  members  of  this  august  body  whose  transactions  it  records, 
on  th«r  first  coming  together,  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  propotcd  govern- 
ment was  notto  partake  more  of  the  national  than  of  the  federal  character, 
that  it  would  not  prove  adequate  to  the  exigcncnes  of  its  institution  ■,  but  as 
the  Convention  progressed  in  its  labors,  we  are  apprised  that  a  great  change 
was  effected  in  tiie  opinions  of  its  members,  which  eventuated  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution  assuming  a  decidedly  federal  character,  a  reference  to 
the  pages  of  which  record  will  flilly  prove. 

On  the  SOthofMay,  "It  was  then  moved  hyUr.  Randolph,  and  second- 
ed by  Hr.  Qovemeor  Horris,  «  •  •  •  BtMolted,  That  a  union  of  the 
States,  merely  fedLsral,  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  etc.  *  *  *  It  was  then  proposed  to  take  up 
the  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Hr.  Randolph,  namely :  Jieiahtd,  Thtt 
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B  VfOtimuil  government  ought  to  be  established,  etc."  It  wbb  then  proposed 
bj'  Mr.  Piackney,  that  the  words,  "  i  more  effective  goTemmeDt,"  be  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  of  tlie  tenns  "natiimal  and  federal,"  but  so  wedded  was 
the  majoritj  of  the  CoDventioDi-at  this  period,  U>  a  Tiational  govemmeut, 
in  opposition  to  the  express  provisions  of  their  respective  instmctions,  that 
ihey  rejected  the  aroicabla  proposal. — Jour.  Cam.,  p.  82. 

Oo  the  8th  of  June,  "It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  seconded  bj 
Hr.  Uadison,  to  strike  out  the  follotring  words  in  the  sisth  resolution : 
"To  negative  all  laws  passed  hj  the  several  States,  contravening,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  National  Legislature,  the  articles  of  union,  or  any  treaties 
subsisting  under  authority  of  the  Union ;"  and  to  inBcii  the  following  words 
in  their  place,  namely :  "  To  negative  all  laws  which  shall  appear  to  them 
improper."  On  the  question  to  strike  out  it  passed  in  the  negaUve.  It  Is 
here,  then,  observable  to  what  an  extent  a^  nationalism  the  Convention  was 
willing  to  go ! — even  to  the  eetabUshment  of  a  government  of  unlimited 
power ;  for  such  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  General  Oovemmcnt  had 
been  invested  with  this  controlling  power  over  the  States.  The  reader's 
attention  must  be  pointed  to  the  fkct,  that  it  was  not  the  m^nitude  of  the 
power  proposed  to  be  invested  which  receives  the  negative  of  the  Conven. 
tion,  but  only  the  motion  which  tended  to  clothe  the  same  power  in  different 
language.  The  same  feature  of  nationalism,  and  the  Eame  desire  of  es- 
tablishing a  General  Government  of  unlimited  powers,  is  again  manifested 
on  the  18th  of  June,  with  only  this  difference,  that  instead  of  vesfing  this 
veto  upon  the  laws  of  the  different  States  in  a  National  Legislature,  it  was 
proposed  to  vest  it  in  the  President  of  the  proposed  government,  through 
the  intervention  of  State  governors,  whom  ho  should  appoint 

With  these  and  many  other  instances,  in  which  attempts  were  made  to 
consolidate  the  people  of  the  States  into  one  great  national  government, 
did  the  eoiuolidalioniiU  of  the  Convention  hurry  on  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  favorite  object,  when  on  the  26th  of  Juno,  they  suddenly  received  a 
check,  and  were  thus  partially  defeated.  On  that  day,  "  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  to  bbasi  the  word  Ifationai,  and  substitute  the  words  "  United 
States,"  which  passed  in  the  a£Brmative. — Jour.  Conv.,  p.  146. 

On  the  6th  of  .iugost  we  learn  that  the  Committee  of  M^e  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  various  rescdutions  which  had  passed  the  Convention  up 
to  this  period,  dropped  the  term  "  National "  altogether  and  substituted  that 
of  "  United  States."  This  omisfdon  in  the  name  of  the  word  "WationeU" 
and  the  substituting  that  of  "United  States,"  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Convention  in  the  same,  is  very  important  in  eluddating  our  subject,  and 
the  more  so  when  wo  are  informed  that  the  term  ' '  National"  was  frequently 
used  in  the  resolutions  submitted  to  this  committee,  from  which  materisl  it 
was  to  draft  its  plans  of  constitution. 

On  ttie  18th  of  August,  we  find  the  term  "United  States"  altogether 
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The  last  conflict,  howerer,  was  f  et  to  cnaue  between  the  adrocates  of 
coDSoIidatioD  and  the  frienda  of  State  indiTiduality. 

Oa  the  18th  of  August,  the  Nation^  Party  made  their  last  and  deeperate 
effort  at  consotLdation,  bj  advocating  a  aeriea  of  resolutions,  tending  to  ag- 
grandize the  proposed  General  Qovsrnment  at  the  expend  of  the  reserred 
rights  of  the  States.  It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Genera]  Oovemment  be 
invested  with  the  following  power,  to  wit: 

"  To  grant  charters  of  incorporation  in  cases  where  the  public  good  ought 
require  it,  and  the  authoritj  of  a  State  would  be  incompetont" 

"lo  establish  a.  Unirerdty." 

"  To  encourage  by  proper  preminma  and  provisions  the  advancement  of 
useful  knowledge  and  discoveries." 

"  To  establish  Seminaries  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  < 

"  To  grant  charters  of  incorporation." 

"  To  grant  patents  for  usefiil  inventions." 

"  To  secure  to  authors  excluBive  rights  for  a  cert^n  time." 

"To  establisb  public  inatitutionB,  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manu&ctures." — Joiir.  Conn.,  p.  310. 

One  of  these  propositions  only  was  acceded  to,  and  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  present  Constitntion.  The  rest  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  were  all 
r^ected,  we  presume  upon  the  ground  that,  not  being  of  general  import, 
the  State  gorernments  would  prove  every  way  adequate  to  their  dLscharge. 
Thus  defeated,  the  National  Party  never  i^ain  resumed  the  field  in  an  atti- 
tude snfdcientiy  formidable  t^i  give  the  friends  of  State  individuality  any 
uneasiness. 

Thusmuch  then  do  we  collect  &om  the  "Jonmalof  the  Convention,"  which 
though  dealing  only  in  results,  furniabes  us  with  a  most  accurate  idea  of  the 
spirit  which  suggested  opposition  to,  and  which  defeated  the  various  propo- 
sitions which  were  brought  forward  by  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Con- 
vention was  divided.  Independent  of  the  high  source  from  which  this  au- 
thority emanates,  having  been  published  by  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Congress,  thiswork  will  erer  be  regarded  the  crystal  source  from  whence 
all  fiiture  commentat4)r3  upon  the  ConstitutiDn  must  imbibe  their  arguments. 
Written  in  tiie  purest  historical  style,  being  a  mere  record  of  facts,  without 
the  embellishment  of  philosophy,  assigning  causes  for  acknowled<;cd  facts, 
thereby  liable  to  pervert  the  truth  as  it  existed.  As  a  specimen  of  simple, 
in  contradistinction  to  philosophical  history,  this  record  will  prove  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  first  and  tiie  most  valuable  esposition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  the  formation  of  which  it  treata  When,  then,  we  learn  through 
such  medium,  that  it  was  conceived  thata  government,  "merely  federal," 
could  not  answer  the  purpose  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  articles  of  conf^eration : — when  we  hear  it  nnnounced  that 
a  "National  Oovornment"  ought  to  be  established ;— when  in  the  course  o£ 
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its  pTOceediDga  we  find  the  Contention  aubstitutiiig  the  tenn  "United 
States,"  ioBtead  of  th&t  of  "  N&tional  Government : — when  we  perceive  that 
the  term  "  Satioiuil  Oocerniamt"  was  altogether  used  in  the  reaolutioas 
Bnbmitted  to  the  Commitlee  of  I^ve,  from  which  it  vas  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion, and  in  vain  search  for  tbo  term  In  the  report  which  came  from  this 
Committee : — when  we  perceive  the  National  Partjr  of  the  Convention  acqui- 
esciDgin  this  obliteration  of  its  lavorite  term: — when  we  know  that  the  term 
"  National"  was  never  after  naed  in  the  Convention,  and  the  term  United 
States  being  wholl;  used ;  what  else  can  we  infer,  but  that  the  mqoritr  of 
the  Convention,  though  at  first  led  hy  the  impulse  of  nationalism— subse- 
quently became  altogether /inferal  in  their  views,  and  that  it  preserved  this 
character  to  the  end  of  its  deliberations  as  to  the  best  form'  of  government 
to  be  adopted  That  being  the  dtputiei  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States;  having  received  positive  injunctions  only  to  revise  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, wittiout  annullbg  its  ruDdamental  feature,  to  wit,  its  coniederate 
character,  and  as  having  to  subnut  the  results  of  Iheir  labors  to  these  sove- 
Ttiga  bodies,  that  they  pAirsued  the  only  reasonable  course  left  then,  namely, 
to  amend  and  not  to  abrogate  the  existing  confederacy,  by  establishing  a 
national  or  consolidated  government. 

.  Having,  as  we  conceive,  proved  to  the  satdsbction  of  every  reasonable  in- 
dividual that  the  United  States  government,  as  it  exifitcd,  under  Che  articles 
of  confederation,  was  formerly  a  confederacy  of  Slates,  and  that  this  its 
character  was  not  subsequently  altered  in  the  Convention,  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution,  it  only  remains  for  ns  to  examine  this  instrument, 
and  ascertwn  from  the  face  of  the  record  itself  whether  there  is  incorporat- 
ed into  it  any  of  those  national  features  so  strenuously  contended  for  by 
OUT  opponentsy  Independent  then  of  the  historical  evidences  above  deduced, 
there  exists  »nple  and  conclusive  testimony  drawn  &om  this  indubitable 
source  of  authority,  all  tending  to  prove  the  individual  or  confederate  cha-  u 
racter  of  the  United  States  government,  in  opposition  to  its  being  a  gov-'' 
emment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  one  people ;  this  document 
everywhere  contemplating  the  States  in  their  individual  capacity ;  and  no- 
where but  in  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Preamble  countenancing  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  even  these  expressions  of,  "We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  have  been  most  unwarrantably  distorted 
from  their  true  and  only  signification.  ' "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  certainly  can  mean  nothing  more  than  what  the  terms  literally  im- 
part, namely,  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  people  of  the 
States  United,  being  one  and  the  same  thing,,  the  qualitying  adjective 
"  United,"  being  subject  to  be  prefixed  or  annexed  agreeable  to  the  tongue 
in  which  it  is  used.  La  Btata  Unit  being  the  mode  used  in  the  lan^age  of 
France  expreaeive  of  the  same  thing ; — and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  fully 
BuBtuned  by  contemporaneous  exposition,  which  ronst  ever  be  regarded,  by 
all  future  commentators  upon  the  Oonstjtution,  as  conclusive  as  to  ita  import. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  ardent  inquirer  after  constitutional  troth  is  fiivored 
vrith  so  luminous  and  so  steady  a  ray  of  light;  and  that,  too,  a 
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A-oiD  so  high  and  so  pure  a  source.  Mr.  Hadieon,  it  will  be  reeollectcd,  was 
a  strenuous  adTocate  of  the  proposed  consfitutioi).  The  question  was  pro- 
pounded hj  one  of  th«  stoutest  cfaampiODB  of  Stiite  sovereigntj  and  inde- 
pondenc«.  !Fho  body  to  whom  it  was  propousded  was  that  which  framed 
the  ConstitutEoD.  When  the  orator  of  Virginia  mdignantly  demands, 
"What  right  had  the  tramera  of  the  Constitution  to  exj,  "We,  the  people," 
instead  of  "We,  the  Stateaf  "States,"  he  continued,  "are  the  cha- 
racteristics and  soul  of  a  confederacy.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
to  the  compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consolidated,  national  government,  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States."  In  answer  to  this  pointed  and  momentous 
question,  Ur.  Hadison  replied,  "Who  ere  the  parties  to  the  govemmentf 
The  people ;  hut  not  the  people  as  compo^g  one  great  hody  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple as  composing  '  TMrtetn  Sot«reigntu».^  "  Such  evidence  we  may  tri- 
umphantly assert  to  be  irrefragable.  With  all  history,  however,  falsifying 
the  declaration,  it  has  been  boldly  asserted,  and  that  too,  from  the  high  place 
of  authority,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  loeial  eompaet  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  A  brief  comment  upon  this  last  and  most  futile  attempt 
at  consolidation,  will  suffice. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  scieoce  of  politics  there  is  not  an  expression  to 
he  fbnnd  who°e  signification  is  more  fhlly  and  universally  received  than  that 
of  "  Social  Compact."  These  terms  have  always  been  used  in  a  most  defi- 
nite sense.  They  are  coEval  with  the  first  treatise  on  the  formation  of 
sodety,  and  have  always  implied  that  tacit  or  avowed  consent  whereby  men 
first  associated  themselves  together  as  a  body  politic;  to  assert,  therefore, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  partakes  bo  largely  of  the 
natnre  of  a  treaty  between  independent  States,  is  based  upon  the  social 
compact,  is  to  disregard  all  historical  evidence  and  the  universally -accepted 
signification  of  the  most  common  expres^ons,  as  these  terms  can  hare  no 
place  in  relation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
now  United  States  being  at  that  time  already  associated  by  said  social  com- 
pact into  tlnrteen  independent  bodies  politic.  If  these  facts,  however,  did 
not  obt^o,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  prove  that  the  social  compact  contem- 
plated by  our  opponents  was  never  formed,  there  ncvor  having  existed  Eucb 
a  body  politic  as  tiie  people  of  the  United  States,  who  is  said  to  have 
&rmed  iL 

There  does  not,  nor  has  ever  existed  such  a  body  politic  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  our  next,  we  shall  examine  the  Constitution  itself 
And  see  whether  wo  can  there  find  any  recognition  of  this  ignis  fatuut  of 
the  consolidationists.  Passing  over  the  preamble  as  sufficiently  explained, 
and  conceiving  that  if  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  countenances  consolida- 
tion, other  than  these  expressions,  that  they  are  consequenUy  harmless,  we 
shall  commence  ab  initio,  with  the  flret  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  care- 
fully cite  every  clause  having  the  most  remote  connection  with  the  question 
under  consideration. 
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Wake,  lad;,  wake  I  (or  the  noonbeami  are  glowiog 

In  light  and  in  beautj  o'er  forest  and  hill ; 
The  Ihir  Housatonic  ia  noiaolesaly  flowing, 

"Wbcre  o'er  the  green  mesdowa  the  night-dewa  diatil. 
Tb6  cool  breath  or  evening  ahaU  murniur  aiound  thee, 

And  bear  oa  its  wing  the  Biveet  incenae  of  flowers ; 
Then  shake  off  tho  fetteni  of  sleep  irhich  have  bound  thee. 

And  breezes  shall  nait  thee  thia  oBering  of  oura, 


The  Eunshiae  of  hope  no  dark  Borrow  haa  ahiooded  —- 

Each  note  that  thou  hcarf«t  shall  tetl  thea  of  J07 ; 
For  the  heart  whose  young  life  is  still  pure  and  nacioaded 

Is  a  world  of  delight  which  no  fears  can  destroy. 
But  tf  thon  loTSEt  better  the  language  of  sadness, 

If  BMTOW  has  blighted  the  hopes  that  wore  dear, 
8U11,  in  momenU  of  grief,  aa  in  moments  of  gladness, 

Tia  music  haa  power  both  to  soothe  and  to  cheer. 


Then  vake,  liidy,  wake  I  'mid  the  qoict  of  even 

Forget  for  a  moment  thy  cares  and  thy  woes; 
This  world,  in  its  beauty,  seems  almoet  like  heaven, 

So  holy  and  calm  ia  its  breathless  repose. 
Nor  drain  fTOm  thy  heart  Iba  itlusiona  tlist  borrow 

Their  sweetness  &om  Fancy's  too  changeable  ray ; 
Bnjoy  what  thou  canst  while  it's  near,  for  to-monow 

Ito  light  aod  enchantment  may  vanifh  away. 
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RELIGIOUS 


[TiHi,  wbich  tcitathe  truth  or  ererj  thiog,  hu  dons  justice  to  Uie  reputalioo  fbrn- 
gBcily.  nisdom,  and  patrialwm  of  the  Adthob  or  thi  Dscliiution  or  Imdipixdixce. 
We,  tbcrcfare.  offer  no  eipluuUoD  for  republiibin;  the  accompsD7iDg  document ;  Dei- 
ther.  in  our  eilimitian.  does  the  text,  eepeeUllr  *t  thU  Ume,  require  M17  coouueaUr;. 
—Ed.] 

An  Act  fur  alaHUhing  Rdigioiu  F'radorit,  paastd  in  Oie  Atsanblij  of  Virgiaia  in  llie 
heginnmg  ofOit  year  118C. 

Wbll  avrtK  that  Almigh^  Ood  bath  crested  the  mind  free;  tb&t  bU  attempU 
to  influeoce  it  by  temporal  puaislimenta  or  burthens,  or  bj  civil  incapacitations, 
tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the 
plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  oor  religipu.  who,  being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind, 
yet  chose  not  to  propa^jste  it  by  coerdona  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  ponor 
to  do ;  tbat  the  impioaa  preiumption  of  le^slatais  and  nilers,  civil  aa  well  as  cccle- 
uaaticol,  wht^  being  themselTM  bat  GUUble  and  uniDspired  men,  hare  assumed  do- 
minion over  the  faith  of  othen,  setting'  up  their  01m  opinioos  and  modes  of  think- 
ing HI  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  aa  mich  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on 
otbera,  hath  estabtiahed  and  maintained  ^Ise  rcligiona  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world,  and  tbroogh  all  time;  that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  tlie  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  li^bclioves,  is  ainfiit  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to  support  tlila  or  that  teacher  of  hia  own  religious 
pemuasion,  ii  depriving  him  of  the  comibrtable  liberty  of  giving  hia  contributiona 
to  tiie  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whoso  powers 
he  feels  moat  persuauva  to  righteousnoaSi  and  ia  withdrawing  from  the  minlstiy 
those  temporal  rewards,  which,  proceeding  {Km  an  approbation  of  their  personal 
conduct,  are  an  additional  incilement  to  eameat  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind ;  tbat  onr  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious 
opinions,  more  than  on  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry ;  tbnt  therefore  the  pro- 
scribing  any  citizan  oa  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  hiyuig  upon  him  an  in- 
capacity of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  ond  emolument,  unless  lie  profess  or  re- 
nounce this  or  that  religious  opinion,  ia  depriving  him  injuriously  of  th«90  privilegos 
and  Bdvantagos  to  which,  in  common  witli  bis  folio w-ci^^oa,  he  has  a,  natuml 
right;  tliBt  it  teudaalao  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  rrliijion  it  is  meant 
to  encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments. 
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those  who  will  extemall;  profesa  aod  conform  to  it ;  tliat  thoogb,  Indeed,  tlieae  ore 
orimiDal  who  do  not  witlutanil 'auch  temptation,  yet  neither  aro  those  inniKeDt 
who  lay  tho  bait  in  their  way;  that  to  auHfer  the  dvil  magistrate  la  intrude  his 
powBiB  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  reatrajn  t)ie  profesEion  or  propagation  of 
prindples,  on  auppo^tion  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangeiouH  fullaty,  wtdi^h  at 
ooce  destrojs  aU  relisioos  liberty,  bocnuse  lie  being  of  coursa  judge  of  that  tenden- 
cy, will  make  bis  opinioiui  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  tbe  sen- 
timentB  of  others  only  as  tbe;  Bhall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  ia 
time  enough  for  the  rightllil  purposes  of  cirtl  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere 
when  prjnraplea  break  oat  into  overt  acts  ag^nst  peace  and  good  order ;  and  finally, 
that  Truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  led  to  heraelfj  tliat  she  is  tbe  proper  aud  suf- 
ficient aotagonist  to  Error,  and  baa  nothing  \d  foar  from  the  coniUct,  unless  by  hu- 
man interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  1^  ailment  and  debate,  er- 
roiB  ceasing  to  bo  dangerous  when  it  ia  permitted  finely  to  contradict  iLcm. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  On  General  Asstmbly,  Tliat  no  man  shall  he  compelled 
to  frequent  or  suppcn  any  reUgious  worship,  place,  orministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall 
he  enforced,  reetiuned,  molested,  or  burUiened  in  bia  body  or  goods,  nor  shall 
otherwise  auflbr  on  account  of  his  reli^oua  opinions  or  beUef;  but  that  all  men 
shal]  bo  free  to  proleaa,  and  by  argument  to  maiotmn,  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlai^  or  affect  their  dvil  capa- 


And  tliough  we  well  know  that  Ibis  Assembly,  elected  by  tlie  people  for  tbe  ur- 
dmaiy  parpoee  of  I^slation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding 
AMeiablI«4,  constituted  with  powers  eijual  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  dedare 
this  act  irrevocable,  would  be  of  no  e^t  in  low,  jet  we  are  free  to  deehue,  and  do 
declare,  that  the  rights  bsreby  assorted  are  of  tlie  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
that  if  any  not  sh^  bo  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  present,  or  to  narrow  its  ope- 
ration, such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of  natural  riglit. 
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AuiNG  in  tills  wide  world, 
Wearf  and  sad  1  roam  ; 

'UoDg  all  il3  Talcs  and  hill) 
I  Hnd,  alas  1  do  home. 

Iq  all  the  tribes  of  air, 
or  IbroBt  and  of  sea, 

There  is  no  form  of  life. 
But  ceaseless  Iromis  on 


In  tho  opening  rose  of  spring, 

In  tbo  waving  grain  of  summer, 

In  tho  fruit  on  autumn's  wing. 

As  I  wonder  alone  in  this  desert, 
The  sun  pours  his  wrath  on  mj  head, 

And  at  oTening,  tlie  moon  but  illumines 
H;  path  'mong  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 

While  the  stars,  as  they  glitter  uncea-sing, 
Bright  words  on  Eternity's  scroll. 

Pour  their  silent  cantcmpt  on  mj  spirit, 
And  charm  the  lust  joy  from  my  sou'. 

Yet  I  linger,  elUl  chained  in  the  shadow 

Where  rests  mortftlity's  surge, 
While  tho  grave,  orer  open  before  me. 

Recedes  aa  I  press  to  its  verge. 

0  gravel  must  it  ever,  over  bo  thus. 
That  the  rose  ma;  decay  at  thy  side, 

While  tho  refuge  thy  bosom  might  give  me 
To  my  B^rfrlt  is  ever  denied. 
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ily  aoui  docs  tho  impreas  iminurtal. 

Lie  under  aiortalitj's  fold  ? 
Muy  tho  fire  neverbuni — musl  it  live. 

Though  the  mountains  upon  itaru  rolled! 

Does  the  fiiture  continue  the  wrotdi, 

Mortality  oasts  on  its  sliore  ! 
itnat  I  struggle  for  over  lo  die  ( 

Am  I  ilooined  n^llie  cv<xn]M*o? 


S      0      Jf     y      E     T 


I'PON    MILTON  1*    "DEFESSIO    POPri-I    ANGI.lfr'ltir.M. 


SmuoNS,  in  his  life  of  Uilton,  relates  that  "Euch  waa  tho  cll'cot  of  Salmafiua' 
attick  on  England,  that  it  was  not  eak  for  a  man  on  the  Continent  lo  aeknoirledge 
tie  ivas  ono  of  that  nation.  When  Milton  rosoWod  to  answer  the  great  German, 
lio  vFBs  told  that  tho  labor  would  destroy  hia  oyesight.  When  his  vindication 
appeared,  it  was  considered  so  complete  tliat  Solmasina  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

When  proud  SiJniasius,  biller  as  a  fiend, 

Arraigned  Old  Englaud  in  the  public  eye; 

And  brandvd  hor  with  fuuleat  ubiuqnv, 

Rn  that  the  timid  conadcnces  n-crc  nesncd 

From  one  they  deemed  a  rulhlcss  rrg^cide— 

Then  rose  indi|i;nsnl  Mitton  to  replf, 

Despite  his  woraiDK  fViends,  who  prophesied 

That  such  vast  labor  lo  his  naoing  sight 

Would  plunge  their  orbs  into  elernal  night; 

But  fiirlh  ho  poured  his  nnSBcr  far  sad  wide, 

Till  England  stood  .ledntely  justified  r 

While  he,  the  giunt  slanderer,  fell  and  died, 

Bui  great  Ihe  price  paid  for  this  Tieturj, 

Since,  aighlless  Samson,  the  great  task  crushed  thee  F 
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or  for  good,  all  men  and  mtions  are,  to  a  greator  or  lesa  extent, 

0  hero-worship.  They  have  all  Bome  particular  champion  who 
th^  ideal,  and  in  whom  they  see  the  most  Battering  points  of 
character  most  perfectly  and  pleasingly  exhibited. 

preen  American  and  other  hero-worahip  there  is  a  marked  and  most 
e  discrepancy.  We  venerate  the  Tirtues  of  the  departed,  whose 
ae,  and  to  whose  acts  the  unalterable  seal  of  death  has  been  affixed  : 
ig  we  pay  respect  in  proportion  to^their  serviceB  and  dcvoUoD  to 
an  good ;  but  the  pi-udent  jealousy  of  a  republic  forbids  that  her 
OS  should  unduly  exalt — and,  perhaps,  by  exalting  seduce — any 

1  ambitions  fellow-citizen. 

tnce  put  her  neck  beneath  Napoleon's  heel,  because  in  bim  she 
nature  and  her  aspirations  best  personified ;  while  money-grub- 
and  knelt  before  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  huled  him  king  of  ootton- 
(Use  economy. 

iractical,  unostentatious  sense  of  Washington — his  powers  of  com- 
ind  rebrieTal— his  unswerring  courage  and  devotion  to  liberty, 
I  find  the  best  exemplar  of  the  best  and  most  prominent  features 
kn  character.  Their  hero  is  identified  with  their  history,  as  much 
border-war&re  with  the  Indians,  as  in4hat  Titan  struggle  which 
the  power  of  earth's  then  most  poverful  empire.  And  not  alone 
ntifi^ ;  we  find  the  impress  of  his  calm  nod  majestic  intellect  still 
ipon  the  Senate  and  the  Council,  upon  sodety  and  individuals, 
re  his  charact«r  is  studied — the  more  our  Columbian  youth  can  be 
template  the  simple  habits,  single-hearted  devotion,  and  nnshrink- 
;e  of  George  Washii^^n — the  higher  will  the  standard  of  public 
B,  the  wi^er  and  the  purer  will  be  our  statesmen,  the  braver  and 
itific  our  commanders. 

g  this  with  a  fu  th  that  fire  can  not  burn  out  of  us,  we  not  only  gladly 
ally  hail  the  first  volume  of  such  a  life  by  such  a  writer— a  volume 

George  Washington.    By  Washington  Irviog.     Ilew-York:  Gr.  F.  Put- 
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complete  in  itself,  though  embracing  bat  one  third  of  its  hero's  career,  to 
wit — the  earlier  part  of  Washingtoa's  experience  in  bis  expeditions  into  the 
wilderness  against  the  Indians,  and  during  his  campaigns  in  the  Old  French 
War. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  character  of  the  futnre  liberator  of  his 
country  was  formed ;  here  he  learned  to  endure  hardship  without  com- 
plaint, to  rely  upon  his  own  resources,  to  meet  a  repulse  without  despair, 
and  Tictoiy  without  dangerous  exultation.  He  learned  to  be  patient,  mode- 
rate, just,  and  brave, 

SkilUullf  and  geniallj,  with  all  the  charms  of  facile  rhetoric  and  iJie  lov- 
ing plajfulaeas  of  his  exuberant  heart,  has  the  biographer  approached  his 
work.  He  is  possessed  of  the  first  easentul  to  a  good  biographer— the  most 
unlimited  admiration  and  regard  for  the  object  of  his  dissertation.  Carlyle 
did  not  revel  more  in  his  picture  of  the  life  and  duracter  of  Cromwell,  nor 
Lm  Cases  in  bis  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  than  does  Irving,  "  the  old  man  elo- 
qnent,"  in  his  delineation  of  the  Father  of  his  Country — "first  in  peace, 
first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  hie  fellow-cidzens." 

It  would  seem  that  the  sage  of  Sannjside  is  endeavoring  to  make  atone- 
ment, in  his  old  age,  for  that  admixture  of  Anglicism  which  was  the  only 
taint  that  Americans  used  to  notice  with  regret  in  his  earlier  and  most  bril- 
liant productions.  We  could  claim  him  as  of  our  soil,  and  endaed  irith  much 
of  our  country's  genius ;  but  his  style,  both  of  compoution  and  thought, 
bore  the  vimble  impress  of  a  devotion  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  to  the  fear 
of  the  scalping-knives  in  the  hands  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer^  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  to  a  great  extent,  gave  up  the  traits  of  his  nationally  and  the  more 
permanent  fame  to  bia  derived  from  such  verbal  daguerreotypes  as  he  could 
have  taken  of  native  scenes  and  native  men. 

Let  ns  hope  that,  having  made  so  good  a  beginning  in  the  present  volume 
— by  far  the  most  national  of  all  his  works — let  us  hope,  we  say,  that  he  has 
Bwa  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  that  bencefwUi  he  is  about  to  make  res- 
titution of  his  genius  to  his  conntry . 

The  second  and  third  Tolumes  of  this  biography  are  very  shortly  to  be 
published ;  and  should  they  prove  as  interesting  as  the  first — enriched  as  it  is 
with  many  a  spariding  anecdote,  many  a  wild  adventure,  and  many  original 
documents,  from  proclamations  down  to  HlhU  data,  now  first  puUi^ted — 
we  prmnise  to  forgive  the  author  for  all  the  genius  he  might  hare  devoted 
to,  hut  has  hithttrto  withheld  from,  his  coniitiy. 
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irt — we  Bhoald  rather  My  the  inepirition — of  poetrj  U  confined  to 
or  conntiy,  to  no  theme  or  Bchool.  It  is  as  uiiiverBHl  as  nature,  and 
« its  bcBt  iaterpr«t«r8  who  t«ko  nature  fur  their  guide,  and  endckvor 
Ij  to  mirror  the  scenes  and  the  associuteB  of  their  daily  life. 
is  regard  we  might,  if  in  a  cynical  mood,  perhaps,  takq  Mr.  Longfel- 
a  very  agreeable  and  laborioue  compiler  of  this  book,  to  task;  for  he 
uch  English  as  American,  and  as  much  German  as  English.  In  fact, 
uaiotance  with  the  poetry  of  Europe  is  fio  thorough— so  completely 
Bd  and  imbued  Is  ho  with  tho  literature  of  the  Old  World,  that  it 
oe  almost  miraculous  if  he  retained  any  origioal  or  national  cbarac- 
i.  NeTerthelesB,  let  us  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  many  pleasant 
he  has  given  us  —  for  the  excellent  standard  of  taste  he  baa 
contributed  to  rase;  and  last,  but  not  least,  for  the  exceeding  care 
g-trained  taste  and  judgment  with  which  he  baa  sought  to  familiarize 
ng  home  to  all  classes  of  his  countrymen  the  beauties  and  peculiari- 
the  poetry  of  Europe. 

urork  comprises  translations  from  ttio  six  Gothic  languages  of  the 
)f  Europe  —  to  wit,  the  English,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  German,  and 
and,  under  the  head  of  "Latin  languages  of  the  South  of  Europe," 
I  translations,  and  many  of  them  rarely  good,  from  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Portuguese.  We  have  thus  before  us  in  the  pages  of 
umo,  a  panorama,  so  to  speak,  of  the  world's  lyric  art ;  and  let  us 
at  the  translations  contributed  by  Mr.  Longfellow  are  very  lar  from 
it  valuable — indeed,  with  the  exception  of  those  by  Bowring,  they  are 
y  best  in  the  collection. 

importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  of  literature  can  not  possi- 
over-esti mated ;  it  places  in  juxtaposition,  and  with  every  facility  for 
ison,  the  ideals  of  beauty  farmed  by  the  majority  of  polite  and  cul- 
races ;  it  opens  up  to  him  in  every  chapter  a  now  field  of  ideas,  and, 

le  Poeta  and  Poetry  of  Europe.  With  Introductions  and  Biofjnipliioal  No- 
By  Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow.     New-York :  C.  S.  Francia  &  Co. 
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b^  enlai^Dg  bis  knowledge  of  bumtmity,  enlai^es  those  human  sjiapathies 
wLicb  lie  at  the  base  of  ill  poetic  aucceaa  and  of  all  intellectual  csmmand. 
He  who  would  move  men's  hearts  must  partidpste  in  their  sorrows  and  their 
joys;  muat  comprehend  their  varietieH  of  feeling  and  those  peculiar  traits 
which  distinguish  nationalities.  In  proportion  to  the  poet's  depth  and  direr- 
ti^  of  knowledge  will  he  hig  recogniUon  in  the  .world ;  and,  acquiinted 
with,  and  keeping  in  view,  the  literature  of  other  countries,  while  stilt 
rigidly  true  to  bis  own,  be  way  become  at  once  a  national  and  universal 
bard.  With  some  such  view  as  this,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Longfellow  compiled 
the  volume  under  notice;  but,  whether  designedly  or  not,  its  contents  are 
well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  general  poetic  education. 

The  chapters  of  comments  with  which  each  language  is  introduced  arc 
full  of  information,  and  prove  the  author  not  merely  an  intelligent  but  an 
enthusiastic  critic ;  it  is  a  labor  of  love  to  him  to  draw  forth  the  hidden  or 
forgotten  beauties  of  some  Runic  Scold  or  graceful  Troubadour ;  he  lingers 
lovingly  over  an  Italian  sonnet,  and  joins  in  the  hoarse  chorus  of  the  Nor- 
wegian war-song.  The  quaint  simplicity  of  King  Alfred's  poetty  has  a 
chum  for  him  ;  but  its  materialism  does  not  blind  him  to  the  subtle  charm 
of  the  metaphysical  or  Qerman  school  as  expounded  by  Goethe,  Rlop- 
stock,  Schiller,  and  Lessing. 

To  the  analytical  student  of  human  nature,  this  work  is  an  inexhaustible 
mine  out  of  which  he  can  d^  all  specimens  of  character  and  passion.  Even 
without  baring  travdled  through  the  countries,  or  mado  himself  acquunted 
with  the  various  languages,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  no  bad  idea  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  such  songs  originated,  and  with  whom  they  still  sus- 
tain tiieir  popularity.  While  to  the  man  of  literary  tastes,  the  student  of 
composition,  or  the  lover  of  polite  literature,  the  pages  present  an  ever- 
varying  and  aU  but  inexhaustible  feast. 

Hr.  Longfellow  has  ably  accomplished  his  portion  of  the  work;  and  let 
us  add,  that  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.,  have  given  bim  all  the 
benefit  of  the  most  careful  and  correct  typography,  fine  paper,  and  a  bind- 
ing at  once  durable  and  elegant 
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h&  numerous  advantages  promised  by  a  well-con- 
DD,  none  deserves  to  be  more  accurately  developed 
lency  to  break  and  control  tbe  violence  of  faction. 
of  popular  governments  never  finds  himself  so 
ed  for  their  character  and  fate,  as  when  lie  contem- 

propensity  to  this  dangerous  vice.  He  will  not 
e,  to  set  a  duo  value  on  any  plan  which,  without 
e  principles  to  which  he  is  attached,  provides  a 

for  it.  The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion 
into  the  public  councils,  have  in  truth  been  the 
Bes  under  which  popular  governments  have  every- 
hed,  as  they  continue  to  be  the  favorite  and  fruit- 
■om  which  the  adversaries  to  liberty  derive  their 
)us  declamations.  The  valuable  improvements 
s  American  constitutions  on  the  popular  models, 
t  and  modern,  can  not  certainly  be  too  much  ad- 
t  would  be  an  unwarrantable  partiality,  to  contend 
Ve  as  effectually  obviated  the  danger  on  this  side, 
icd  and  expected.  Complaints  are  everywhere 
)ur  most  considerate  and  virtuous  citizens,  equally 
if  public  and  private  faith,  and  of  public  and  per- 
,  tuat  our  governments  are  too  unstable ;  that  the 
is  disregarded  in  the  conflicts  of  rival  parties;  and 
ja  are  too  often  decided,  not  according  to  the  rules 
id  the  rights  of  the  minor  party,  but  by  the  supe* 
an  interested  and  overbearing  majority.  Ilowever 
e  may  wish  that  these  complaints  had  no  founda- 
dence  of  known  facts  will  not  permit  us  to  deny 
e  in  some  degree  true.  It  will  be  found,  indeed, 
review  of  our  situation,  that  some  of  the  distresses 

*  No,  X.  of  the  lideraiial,  bj  Jamea  UadisoD. 
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ander  wliich  we  labor  have  been  erroneously  charged  oq  the 
operation  of  our  governments ;  but  it  will  be  found,  at  the 
same  time,  that  other  cauaea  will  not  alone  account  for  many  of 
our  heaviest  misfortunes ;  and,  particularly,  for  that  prevailing 
and  increjising  distrust  of  public  engagements,  and  alarm  for 
private  rights,  which  are  ecnoed  from  one  end  of  the  coDttnent 
to  the  other.  These  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  effects  of 
the  unsteaditiess  and  injustice,  with  which  a  factious  spirit  has 
tainted  our  public  administrations. 

By  a  faction,  I  understand  a  number  of  citizens,  whether 
amounting  to  a  majority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are 
united  and  actuated  by  some  common  impulse  of  passion  or 
of  interest,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the 
permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of  the  community. 

There  are  two  methods  of  curing  the  mischiefs  of  faction. 
The  one,  by  removing  its  causes ;  the  other,  by  controlling  its 
effects. 

There  are  again  two  methods  of  removing  the  causes  of  fee- 
tion.  The  one,  by  destroying  the  liberty,  wnich  is  essential  to 
ita  existence  j  the  other,  by  giving  to  every  citizen  the  same 
opinions,  the  same  passions,  and  the  same  interests. 

It  could  never  be  more  truly  said,  than  of  the  first  remedy, 
that  it  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Liberty  is  to  &ction  what 
air  is  to  fire,  an  aliment  without  which  it  instantly  expires. 
But  it  could  not  be  a  less  folly  to  abolish  liberty,  which  is 
essential  to  political  life,  because  it  nourishes  faction,  than 
it  would  be  to  wish  the  annihilation  of  air,  which  is  essential 
to  animal  life,  because  it  imparts  to  fire  its  destructive  agency. 

The  second  expedient  is  as  impracticable,  as  the  first  would 
be  unwise.  As  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues  feUible, 
and  he  ia  at  liberty  to  exercise  it,  diflerent  opinions  will  be 
formed.  As  long  as  the  connection  subsists  between  his  reason 
and  his  self-love,  his  opinions  and  his  passions  will  have  a 
reciprocal  influence  on  each  other;  and  the  former  will  be 
objects  to  which  the  latter  will  attach  themselves.  The  diver- 
sity in  the  faculties  of  men,  from  which  the  rights  of  property 
originate,  is  not  less  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  an  uniformity 
of  interests.  The  protection  of  these  feculties  is  the  first  object 
of  government.  From  the  protection  of  different  and  unequal 
faculties  of  acquiring  property,  the  possession  of  different  de- 
grees and  kinds  of  property  immediately  results ;  and  from  the 
influence  of  these  on  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  respective 
proprietors,  ensues  a  division  of  the  society  into  different  inter- 
ests and  parties. 
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The  latent  causes  of  factiou  are  thus 'sown  io  the  nature  of 
man;  and  we  see  them  everywhere  brought  into  different 
degrees  of  activity,  according  to  the  different  circnmstancea  of 
civil  society.  A  zeal  for  different  opinions  concerning  religion, 
concerning  government,  and  many  other  points,  as  well  of 
speculation  as  of  practice ;  an  attachment  to  different  leadeA, 
ambitiously  contending  for  preeminence  and  power;  or  to 
persons  of  other  descriptions,  whose  fortunes  have  been  inter- 
esting to  the  human  passions,  have,  in  turn,  divided  mankind 
into  parties,  inflamed  them  with  mutual  animosity,  and  ren- 
dered them  much  more  disposed  to  vex  and  oppress  each  other, 
than  to  cooperate  for  their  common  good.  So  strong  is  this 
propensity  of  mankind,  to  fall  into  mutual  animosities,  that 
v?here  no  substantial  occasion  presents  itself,  the  most  frivolous 
and  fanciful  distinctions  have  been  sufficient  to  kindle  their 
unfriendly  passions,  and  excite  their  most  violent  conflicts. 
But  the  most  common  and  durable  source  of  factions,  has  been 
the  various  and  unetjual  distribution  of  property.  Those  who 
hold,  and  those  who  are  without  property,  have  ever  formed 
distinct  interests  in  society.  Those  who  are  creditors,  and 
those  who  are  debtors,  fall  under  a  like  discrimination.  A 
landed  interest,  a  manufacturing  interest,  a  mercantile  interest, 
a  moneyed  interest,  with  many  lesser  interests,  grow  up  of  ne- 
cessity in  civilized  nations  and  divide  them  into  different  classes, 
actuated  by  different  sentiments  and  views.  The  regulation  of 
these  various  and  interfering  interests  forms  the  principal  task 
of  modem  legislation,  and  involves  the  spirit  of  party  and 
faction  in  the  necessary  and  ordinary  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  be  ajudge  in  his  own  cause;  because 
his  interest  will  certainly  bias  his  judgment,  and,  not  improba- 
bly, corrupt  his  integrity.  With  equal,  nay  with  greaters^ason, 
a  body  of  men  are  unflt  to  he  both  judges  and  parlies  at  the 
same  time ;  yet  what  arc  many  of  the  most  important  acts  of  ' 
legislation  but  so  many  judicial  determinations,  not  indeed 
concerning  the  rights  of  single  persons,  but  concerning  the 
rights  of  large  bodies  of  citizens?  and  what  are  the  different 
classes  of  legislators,  but  advocates  and  parties  to  the  causea 
which  they  determine?  Is  a  law  proposed  concerning  private 
debts?  It  is  a  question  to  which  the  crdtlitors  are  parties  on 
one  side,  and  the  debtors  on  the  other.  Justice  ought  to  bold 
the  balance  between  tbem.  Yet  the  parties  are,  and  must  be, 
themselves  the  judges;  and  the  most  numerous  party,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  most  powerful  faction  must  be  expected  to 
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prevail.  Shall  domestic  manufactures  be  encouraged,  and  in 
what  degree  by  restrictions  on  foreign  manufactures,  are  ques- 
tions which  would  be  dificrently  decided  by  the  landed  and 
the  manufacturing  classes;  and  probably  by  neither  with  a 
sole  regard  to  justice  and  the  public  good.  The  apportionment 
of  taxes  on  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  is  an  act 
which  seems  to  require  the  most  exact  impartiality ;  yet  there 
\f,  perhaps,  no  legislative  afet  in  which  greater  opportunity  and 
temptation  are  given  to  a  predominant  party,  to  trample  ' 
on  the  rules  of  justice.  Every  shilling  with  which  they  over- 
burden the  inferior  number,  is  a  shilling  saved  to  their  own 
pockets. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  enlightened  statesmen  will  be  able  to 
adjust  these  clashing  interesta,  and  render  them  all  subservient 
to  the  public  good.  Enlightened  Btat«smen  will  not  always  be 
at  the  helm :  nor  in  many  cases,  can  such  an  adjustment  be 
made  at  all,  without  taking  into  view  indirect  and  remote  con- 
siderations, which  will  rarely  prevail  over  the  immediate  interest 
which  one  party  may  find  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  another, 
or  the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  inference  to  whigh  we  are  brought  is,  that  the  cavses  of 
faction  can  not  be  removed ;  and  that  relief  is  only  to  be  sought 
in  the  means  of  controlling  its  effects. 

If  a  faction  consists  of  less  than  a  majority,  relief  is  supplied 
by  the  republican  principle,  which  enables  the  majority  to 
defeat  ita  sinister  views,  oy  regular  vote.  It  may  clog  the 
administration,  it  may  convulse  the  society;  but  it  will  be  un- 
able to  execute  and  mask  its  violence  under  th^forma  of  the 
constitution.  When  a  majority  is  included  in  a  faction,  the 
form  of  popular  government,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  it  to 
sacrifice  to  its  ruling  passion  or  interest,  both  the  public  good 
and  the  rights  of  other  citizens.  To  secure  the  public  good 
and  private  rights  against  the  danger  of  such  a  faction,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  popular 
government,  is  then  the  great  object  to  which  our  inquiries 
are  directed.  Let  me  add,  that  it  is  the  great  desideratum  by 
which  alone  this  form  of  government  can  be  rescued  from  the 
opprobrium  under  which  it  has  so  long  labored,  and  be  recom- 
mended to  the  esteem  and  adoption  of  mankind. 

By  what  means  is  this  object  attainable  ?     Evidently  by  one 

,  of  two  only.     Either  th%  existence  of  the  same   passion   or 

interest  in  a  majority,  at  the  same  time  must  be  prevented ;  or 

the  majority  having  such  coexistent  passions  or  interest,  must 

be  rendered,  by  their  number  and  local  situation,  nnable  to 
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concert  and  carr/  into  effect  schemes  of  oppression.  If  the 
impulse  and  the  opportunity  be  suffered  to  coincide,  we  well 
know  that  neither  moral  nor  religious  motives  can  be  relied  on 
as  an  adequate  control.  They  are  not  found  to  be  such  on  the 
injustice  and  violence  of  individuals,  and  lose  their  ef&cacy  in 
proportion  to  the  number  combined  together ;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion ae  their  efficacy  becomes  needful, 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a 
pure  democracy,  by  which  I  mean  a  society  consisting  of  a 
small  number  of  citizens,  who  assemble  and  administer  the 
goveinment  in  person,  can  admit  of  no  cure  from  the  mischief 
of  faction.  A  common  passion  or  interest  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  felt  by  a  majority  of  the  whole ;  a  communication  and 
concert  results  from  the  form  of  government  itself,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  check  the  inducements  to  sacrifice  the  weaker 
party,  or  an  obnoxious  individual.  Hence  it  is.  that  such 
democracies  have  ever  been  found  incompatible  with  personal 
security,  or  the  rights  of  property ;  and  have  in  general,  been 
as  short  in  their  lives  as  they  have  been  violent  in  their  deaths. 
Theoretic  politicians,  who  have  patronized  this  species  of  gov- 
ernment, have  erroneously  supposed,  that  by  reducing  mankind 
to  a  perfect  equality  in  their  political  rights,  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  perfectly  equalized  and  assimilated  in  their  pos- 
sessions, their  opinions,  and  their  passions. 

A  republic,  by  which  I  mean  a  government  in  which  the 
scheme  of  representation  takes  place,  opens  a  different  prospect, 
and  promises  the  cure  for  which  we  arc  seeking.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  point!  in  which  it  varies  from  a  pure  democracy,  and 
we  shall  comprehend  both  the  nature  of  uie  cure  and  the  effi- 
cacy which  it  must  derive  from  the  union. 

The  two  great  points  of  difference  between  a  democracy 
and  a  republic,  arc,  first,  the  delegation  of  the  government,  in 
the  latter,  to  a  small  number  of  citizens  elected  by  the  rest ; 
secondly,  the  greater  number  of  citizens,  and  greater  sphere  of 
country,  over  which  the  latter  may  be  extended. 

The  effect  of  the  first  difference  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  refine 
and  enlarge  the  public  views,  by  passing  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  chosen  body  of  citizens,  whose  wisdom  may  best 
discern  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism 
and  love  of  justice,  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to  tempo- 
rary or  partial  considerations.  Under  such  a  regulation,  it 
may  well  happen,  that  the  public  voice,  pronounced  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the 
public  good  than  if  pronounced  by  the  people  themselves, 
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convened  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand  the  effect  may 
be  inverted.  Men  of  fectioua  tempers,  of  local  prejudices,  or 
of  sinister  designs,  may  by  intrigue,  by  corruption,  or  by  other 
means  first  obtain  the  suffrages  and  then  betrSV  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  question  resulting  ia,  whether  small  or  ex- 
tensive republics  are  most  favorable  to  the  election  of  proper 
guardians  of  the  public  weal ;  and  it  is  clearly  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Utter  by  two  obvious  cansiderations. 

In  the  flrat  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  however  small 
the  republic  may  be,  the  representatives  must  be  raised  to  a 
certain  numbra-,  m  order  to  guard  against  the  cabala  of  a  few ; 
and  that  however  large  it  may  be,  they  must  be  limited  to  a 
certain  number,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  confusion  of  a 
multitude.  Hence  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  two 
cases  not  being  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  constituents,  and 
being  proportionally  greatest  in  the  small  repubUc,  it  follows, 
that  if  the  proportion  of  fit  characters  be  not  less  in  the  large 
than  in  the  email  republic,  the  former  will  present  a  greater 
option,  and  consequently  a  greater  probability  of  a  fit  choice. 

In  the  next  place,  as  each  representative  will  be  chosen  by  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  repub- 
lic, it  will  be  more  difficult  for  unworthy  candidates  to  practise 
with  success  the  vicious  arts,  by  which  elections  are  too  often 
carried ;  and  the  suffrages  of  the  people  being  more  free,  will 
be  more  likely  to  centre  in  men  who  possess  the  most  attractive 
merit,  and  the  most  diffusive  and  established  characters. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
there  is  a  mean,  on  both  sides  of  which  inconveniences  will  be 
found  to  lie.     By  enlarging  too  much  the  number  of  electors, 

J'ou  render  the  representative  too  little  acquainted  with  all  their 
ocal  circumstances  and  lesser  interests ;  as  by  reducing  it  too 
much,  you  render  him  unduly  attached  to  these,  and  too  little 
fit  to  comprehend  and  pursue  great  and  national  objects.  The 
Federal  Constitution  forms  a  happy  combination  in  this  respect; 
the  great  and  a^regate  interest  oeing  referred  to  the  national, 
the  local,  and  particular  to  the  State  legislatures. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is,  the  greater  number  of  citi- 
zens and  extent  of  territory,  which  may  be  brought  within  tlie 
compass  of  republican  than  of  democratic  government;  and 
it  is  this  circumstance  principally  which  renders  factious  com- 
binations less  to  be  dreaded  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter^ 
The  smaller  the  society,  the  fewer  probably  will  be  the  distinct 
parties  and  interests  composing  it ;  the  fewer  the  distinct  par- 
ties and  interests,  the  more  frequently  will  a  majority  be  found- 
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of  the  same  party ;  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  individuals 
composing  a  majority,  and  the  smaller  the  compass  within 
which  they  are  placed,  the  more  easily  will  they  concert  and 
execute  their  pSms  of  oppression.  Extend  the  sphere,  and 
you  take  in  a  greater  variety  of  parties  and  interests ;  you 
make  it  less  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  will  have  a 
common  motive  to  invade  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  if 
such  a  common  motive  exists,  it  will  be  more  diificult  for  all 
who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own  strength,  and  to  act  in  unison 
with  each  other.  Besides  other  impediments,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  unjust  or  dis- 
honorable purposes,  communication  is  always  checked  by 
distrust,  in  proportion  to  the  number  whose  concurrence  is 
necessary. 

Hence,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  same  advantage,  which  a 
republic  has  over  a  democracy,  in  controlling  the  effects  of  fac- 
tion, is  enjoyed  by  a  large  over  a  small  republic — is  enjoyed 
by  the  Union  over  the  States  composing  it.  Does  this  advan- 
tage consist  in  the  substitution  of  representatives,  whose  en- 
lightened views  and  virtuous  sentiments  render  them  .superior 
to  local  prejudices,  and  to  schemes  of  injustice?  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  representation  of  the  Union  will  be  most 
likely  to  possess  these  requisite  endowments.  Does  it  consist 
in  the  greater  security  afforded  by  a  greater  variety  of  parties, 
against  the  event  of  any  one  party  being  able  to  outnumber 
and  oppress  the  rest  ?  In  an  cc[ual  degree  does  the  increased 
variety  of  parties,  comprised  within  the  Union,  increase  this 
security.  Does  it,  in  fine,  consist  in  the  greater  olrataoles  op- 
posed to  the  concert  and  accomplishment  of  the  secret  wishes 
of  an  unjust  and  interested  majority?  Here,  again,  the  extent 
of  the  Union  gives  it  the  most  palpabl«  advantage. 

The  influence  of  lactious  leaders  may  kindle  a  flame  within 
their  particular  State,  but  will  be  unable  to  spread  a  general 
conflagration  through  the  other  States:  a  religious  sect  may 
degenerate  into  a  p<3itical  faction  in  a  part  of  the  confederacy ; 
but  the  variety  of  sects  dispersed  over  the  entire  face  of  it, 
must  secure  the  national  councils  against  any  danger  from  that 
source :  a  rage  for  paper  money,  for  an  abohtion  of  debts,  for 
an  equal  division  of  property,  or  for  any  other  improper  or 
wicked  project,  will  be  less  apt  to  pervade  the  whole  body  of 
the  Union  than  a  particular  member  of  it ;  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  such  a  malady  is  more  likely  to  taint  a  particular  county 
or  district,  than  an  entire  State. 

In  the  extent  and  proper  stractare  of  the  Union,  therefore, 
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we  bebold  a  republican  remedv  for  the  diseases  most  incident 
to  republican  gOTerainent.  And  according  to  the  degree  of 
pleasure  and  pride  we  feel  in  being  repnblicans,  ought  to  be 
our  zeal  iu  cherishing  the  spirit,  and  supporting  the  character 
of  federalists.  Fublios. 


LINES 

TO       MV       BABY       ASLEEP. 


Whu  tre  thy  dreiua^  1117  fair  and  bright^jed  boj'T 
A  diade  of  H>m>w  flits  sctobs  thy  brow — 

Tonng  hearts  like  thine  should  dream  of  nought  bnt  jo;. 
Thou  rescued  victim  of  the  Baby-ahow  t 

Art  dreaming  of  that  in/antiy  tancj. 

When  70  were  nwrahaUed  rorth  a  humlred  Strong, 
And  bravely  stood  the  aiega,  from  day  to  day. 

Of  the  remorseless,  busy,  b&bbling  throng  7 

In  antu  je  went  to  meet  the  invading  fbe. 

Each  Son  of  Ma'a  accoutred  for  the  &^, 
With  music  strains  of  soft  melodious  woo, 

With  colors  gayly  dreat,  and  plunu^  gay. 

Ye^  csaght  within  the  Fowler's  net,  poor  birds! 

Ye  went  "  like  aacriflccs  in  your  trim  1" 
With  lamb-like  look,  aJl  huddled  up  in  bords — 

The  bt,  the  l»ui,  the  toll,  the  atout  and  allm  1 
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Bmtb  Phineu  of  Innistan  itood. 

Like  QulliTOT,  of  Mident  Lilljput— 
Beooired  the  chai^  deatiiied  for  tb;  jouag  blood ; 
Then  begged  for  guarlen — which  he  haplj  got 

The  Hero  of  the  Woolly  Hone  locdced  on, 

When  Mfelj  JO  were  caogfat  withia  the  meeh. 
And  BBt  aa  pnnid  as  Eiog  cf  Babjfloo — 
.  Then  Sbj^ock-Uks  prepared  to  wdgh  the  flcdi  I 

Bememberiug  the  vjctocy  of  .SM, 

The  capture  of  the  Mennaid,  t^k)  and  aU  r 

The  Ghost  ofCalvin  Edion — atarred  to  death — 
"Whf  Bhoold  this  broaat-woik  nue  hit  booI  appall  ? 

Oh  1  that  the  Swedish  Nightingale  could  wing 
Her  wa;  across  the  bnwd  Atlantic  flood  t 

And  in  the  ear  of  bashful  Bamoni  aing 

The  plaintive  aong  of  "  Babies  in  the  Wood  I" 

Alaal  this  "  slaughter  of  the  Innocents" 

Out-Herods  Herod  in  its^uJ  design. 
And  "  ToaDg  America,"  &om  this  time  hcocs, 

Must  be,  oh  I  sbamD  I  rated  with  *  &tnned  swine." 
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PUBITANISM  AND  ABOLITIONISM. 


As  has  long  been  anticipated  by  men  of  sober  reason  and 
experience,  the  seed  eo  industriously  sown  by  the  Abolitionists 
is  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  harvest  about  to  be  gathered. 
In  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  all  the  East,  we  see  the  helm 
of  state  in  the  hands  of  senseless,  infuriated  fanatics,  as  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  law  as  regardless  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution,  the  only  tie  that  binds  this  confedera- 
tion together  in  one  common  bond  of  union.  In  Boston, 
which  boasts  of  being  "  the  cradle  of  Liberty,"  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  "Solid  Men,"  we  see  a  law  passed  placing  the 
authorities  of  the  State  in  direct  conflict  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  general  government. 
The  laws  are  not  only  forcibly  resisted,  but  the  judges  perse- 
cuted for  obeying  them ;  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  fold  has 
been  outraged  by  legislative  intrusion  ;  the  decencies  of  society 
violated  in  the  persons  of  innocent  and  defenseless  females: 
and  the  private  rights  of  citizens  invaded  by  legislative  and 
municipal  acts,  such  as  the  most  despotic  of  Eastern  tyrants 
would  not  dare  to  impose  on  his  slaves. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism,  which,  while  asserting  toleration 
for  itself,  has  at  all  times  been  intolerant  to  others,  has  again 
revived  in  its  dregs,  divested  of  that  piety  which  is  the  only 
poor  apology  for  persecution ;  and  what  was  once  the  over- 
wrought zeal  of  sincere  conviction,  has  now  become  the  bas- 
tard progeny  of  political  and  sectarian  hypocrisy.  The  "  old 
Blue  Laws,"  which  had  been  so  long  a  by-word  of  ridicule,  and 
of  which  the  posterity  of  the  Pilgnms  themselves  were 
ashamed,  have  some  of  them  been  dug  up  from  the  dark  dun- 
geon of  bigotry,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow  in  their  train. 
The  forty  or  My  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  who  have  stolen 
into  the  Massachusetts  fold,  will  doubtless  not  stop  here.  They 
will  never  rest  until  the  State  is  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the 
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(Jhurch,  civil  laws  made  completely  subordinate  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal, aod  the  decrees  of  councils  and  conventions  supersede  all 
temporal  jurisdiction.  This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Cotton, 
Hooker,  and  Davenport,  men  who,  while  exclusively  governed 
by  their  own  stubborn  will,  paid  no  more  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions or  feelings  of  others,  than  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  or 
the  prophet  of  Islamism.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  clerical 
despotism  carried,  that  the  community  of  Boston  ha3,  for  a 
considerable  period,  no  other  laws  but  those  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  expounded  by  the  oracles  of  the  priesthood.*  It  was 
tiien  a  complete  hierarchy ;  has  been  little  else  ever  since  ;  and 
is  becoming,  if  possible,  more  so  than  in  the  golden  age  of 
Qt)Ternor  Dudley,  in  whoso  pocket-book  after  his  ileath  was 
found  the  following  choice  specimen  in  Jiis  own  hand-writing, 
the  poetry  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sentiment:  i 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  u  do  a  tolehatioii  batch, 
Leat  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  Tice." 


The  primitive  Puritans  in  a  great  measure  rejected  the  stat- 
utes, and  held  that  no  ma^strate  could  exert  any  authority 
beyond  the  judicial  laws  of  Mose3,'which  were  of  course  to  be 
understood  as  Senator  Sumner  interprets  the  Constitution, 
exactly  to  suit  himself,  without  regard  to  legislative  precedents 
or  judicial  decisions.  Thus  every  man  became,  in  fact,  his  own 
lawgiver,  since  to  interpret  the  law  is  equivalent  to  making  the 
law.  There  was,  however,  always  some  great  bell-wether  in 
Boston,  such  as  the  Keverend  John  Cotton,  or  the  Reverend 
Increase  Mather,  whose  dictum  governed  the  whole  flock ;  or 
if  any  strayed  out  of  bounds,  they  were  treated  like  Roger 
Williams,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptists. 
The  truth  is,  there  has  never  been  anv  thing  like  a  frank  and 
liberal  toleration  of  religion  in  Massachusetts;  and  much  of  the 
extravagance  now  exhibited  in  that  Slate  may,  undoubtedly, 
be  traced  to  religious  bigotry,  spiced  with  no  small  sprinkling 
of  rank  hypocrisy.  This  is  a  dangerous  combination.  When 
the  raving  fanatic  is  guided  by  the  cold-blooded,  calculating, 
selfish  hypocrite,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  it  is  time  for 
sober,  rational,  M'elUmeaning  men  to  look  to  the  preservation 
of  themselves  and  the  State.  If  Massachusetts  pi'eserves  her 
t  hostile  attitude   towards   the  United   States,  either  a 


•  See  Hutchinaoa'9  Histoiy  of  Mossochusetls. 
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majoritj  of  the  other  States  must  take  the  same  ground  and 
coerce  the  minority,  or  she  must  walk  out  of  the  Union,  for  to 
remain  in  it  and  defy  ita  laws,  is  an  absurd  impossibility. ,  This 
is  the  alternative  now  presented  by  the  recent  act  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  nullifying  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
the  Constitutional  Compromise. 

Whether  the  other  New-England  States  will  follow  suit,  or 
whether  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  will  recover  their  senses 
before  it  is  too  late,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  greatly  fear  the 
former,  but  cherish  an  inspiring  hope  of  the  latter,  ll  The  Legis- 
lat\ire  of  the  State  of  New-York,  previous  to  its  adjournment, 

ftassed  a  series  of  resolutions  which,  if  ever  made  the  basis  of 
egislative  action,  will  place  her  by  the  side  of  Massachusetts 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  Legislature  lately  enacted  a  sumptuary  law,  which, 
independently  of  all  other  oojections,  is  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  person  and  property,  has  already  produced  the  most 
lamentable  consequences,  and  rendered  the  law  no  longer  a 
rule  of  action.  The  opinions  of  lawyers  have  been  invoked 
beforehand  in  its  interpretation ;  and  tne  judges  who  are  event- 
ually to  decide  on  its  construction,  have  already  given  so 
many  di&rent  extra-judicial  opinions,  that  it  must  be  evident 
when  the  law  comes  to  be  executed,  it  will  have  as  many  ad- 
verse interpretations,  as  the  most  profound  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion. What  is  law  in  one  place,  will  not  be  law  in  another ; 
what  in  one  court  ia  considered  innocent,  will  be  held  criminal 
in  the  adjoining  district;  there  will  be  no  general  rule  of  action, 
and  the  already  "  glorious  uncertiunty  of  the  law,"  he  glo- 
riously aggravated.  Men  will  no  longer  have  any  guide  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  social  rights,  or  the  practice  of 
their  duties,  and  "  chaos  come  again."  When  we  see  such  reso- 
lutions and  such  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New-York, 
and  representatives  elected  to  Congress  pledged  to  act  on  their 
principles,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  State  will  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  Massachusetts,  and  sink  into  a  pliant  tool 
of  fanaticism.  Another  legislative  body,  like  that  which  has 
lately  separated,  never  we  hope,  to  meet  again,  will  place  New- 
York  in  an  attitude  incompatible  with  her  present  position  in 
the  Union. 

The  "  Keystone  State,"  the  central  arch  of  the  Union,  and 
the  bulwark  of  Democracy,  has  also  left  the  beaten  track  and 
wandered  into  the  devious  paths  of  Know-Notliingism.  The 
proceedings  of  her  Legislature  during  the  Know-Nothing  rule, 
though  not  BO  extreme  ia  their  disorganizing  principles  and 
6 
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their  inroads  on  petsonal  right3  as  those  of  Maine,  Maasachu' 
setts,  and  New-York,  are  equally  fanatical,  and  almost  equally 
incompatible  with  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  dilftrent  members  of  the 
Union.  If  persisted  in,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  pre- 
serve this  great  confederation  of  States  in  any  thing  like  that 
harmony  which  is  indispensable  to  their  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  time  will  come  when,  as  is  often  the  case  in  domestic  life, 
divorce  will  be  the  only  alternative  to  perpetual  dissension, 
and  eternal  separation  the  only  refuge  Irom  eternal  broils. 

The  doctrines  and  practice  of  Puritanism  arc  equally  iutol' 
erant  with  those  of  Abolition,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
their  present  union  is  perfectly  natural.  Neither  the  Puritan 
or  the  Abolitionist  ia  content  with  the  enjoyment  of  bis  own 
freedom  of  opinion  unless  he  can  impose  it  on  others.  His 
only  idea  of  toleration  is  dictation ;  and  what  he  means  by 
liberty  of  speech  and  thought  is  universal  acquiescence  in  hia 
own  dogmas.  There  has  never  been  in  practice  any  other 
liberty  in  Massachusetts,  since  though  theoretically  every  citi- 
zen may  have  possessed  equal  rights,  and  been  eligible  to  civil 
distinctions,  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  neyp r 
since  the  landing  of  the  first  Pilgrims,  down  to  the  present 
moment,  has  there  been  a  Boman  Catholic  elected  to  any  office 
by  the  people,  or  appointed  to  any  responsible  situation  by  the 
government.  There  may  have  been  exceptions  with  regard  to 
Episcopalians,  and  some  other  denominations  of  Christians, 
from  political  considerations,  but  wc  apprehend  they  were  yay 
rare,  until  the  late  fusion,  which  sprinkled  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  with  reverend  divines,  who,  though  they  never 
agreed  in  one  single  point  of  faith,  hav«  become  miraculously 
amalgamated  in  political  doctrines.  This  old  spice  of  Puritan 
bigotry  has  contributed  to  that  spiritual  pride  and  clannish 
egotism,  so  conspicuous  in  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
which,  by  an  almost  irresistible  sympathy,  connects  them  to- 
gether in  all  situations  and  under  all  circumstances.  Yet  the 
New-England  hive  is  always  full  and  always  swarming.  No 
class  of  people  are  so  prone  to  emigration,  and  they  are  found 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  But  wherever  they  go  they 
are  sure  to  combine  together,  and  act  in  concert  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  own  peculiar  opinions  and  interests.  They  have 
QO  national  feelings,  and  if  they  recall  with  a  proud  sati^action 
the  events  of  the  Eevolution,  it  is  not  so  much  because  it 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  as  because 
they  claim  to  have  oeen  the  great  instrumenta  in  its  attainment. 
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To  this  day  "  the  Solid  Men  of  Boaton"  are  decidedly  English 
in  their  anections  and  antipathies  aa  appears  not  only  from 
their  leaders  always  siding  with  Qreat  Britain  against  their 
own  country;  but  from  the  extreme  attention  they  pay  to 
every  Englishman  in  preference  to  the  natives  of  any  other 
country,  or  even  their  own  coantrymen.  As  an  ezeniplifica- 
tion  we  need  only  revert  to  the  viaita  of  the  late  Grovernor^ 
General  of  Canada,  which  were  received  with  almost  equal 
adulation  and  honors  to  those  which  greeted  the  French 
emperor  on  a  more  recent  occasion  in  Qreat  Britain.  We  are 
greatly  mistaken,  if  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
being  accomplished  by  their  patriotic  efforts,  they  will  not  give 
an  additional  proof  of  their  British  sympathies,  if  not  by 
returning  to  their  early  love,  at  least  by  seeking  her  "protec- 
tion." That  a  latent  plot  is  at  this  very  moment  maturing  in 
the  same  quarter,  is,  we  think,  not  the  least  improbable,  not  to 
say  highly  probable,  as  the  views  of  the  Abolition-Puritan 
party  are  unquestionably  identical  with  British  policy.  Each 
alike  reprobates  the  Constitution  and  the  Union;  each  is 
equally  zealous  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  both  should  contemplate  a  more  inti- 
mate union  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  We  hope  the 
vigilance  of  the  government  will  be  directed  to  that  quarter, 
and  that  it  will  not  forget  the  famous  episode  of  John  Henry, 
and  the  Hartford  Convention.  When  large  masses  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  they  consider  the  Con- 
stitution as  "  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  rights  of 
nature,"  and  denounce  it  as  "  a  compact  with  Heli ;"  when  they 
meet  in  conventious  represented  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  repeatedly  declaring  "  they  will  give  the  Union  for  the 
abolition  of  shivery;"  when  we  see  Mr,  Charles  Sumner,  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such,  under  a  solemn  oath 
witnessed  by  his  country  and  his  God,  travelling  hundreds  of 
miles  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  inculcate  sedition  and  dis-  . 
loyalty  to  that  Constitution  he  has  sworn  to  support  and  main- 
tain ;  when  we  see  all  this  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
port and  end,  may  we  not  ask  ourselves  to  what  extremes 
these  daring  fanatics  will  not  resort  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object,  which,  if  they  are  sincere,  must  necessarily  absorb 
all  other  considerations?  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
after  having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  declamation,  sedition, 
and  anarchy,  they  will  not  resort  to  actual  treason  ?  It  requires 
but  one  single  step  more.  There  is  only  a  hair's  breadth  be- 
'  tweea  moral  and  political  treason;  and  the  distinction  between 
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co6peratii)g  with  a  secret  enemy,  and  "giving  aid  and  comfort" 
to  an  open  one,  is  not  very  perceptible  in  a  mora],  however  it 
may  be  in  a  legal  point  of  view.  "We  therefore  repeat — we 
hope  the  government  will  keep  a  wary  eye  on  the  "  Solid  Men 
of  Boston,"  as  well  aa  the  Fillibusters. 

Since  commencing  this  article,  it  has  been  officially  announced 
by  a  letter  from  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Canadian 
authorities  that  the  government  of  the  mother  country  is  will- 
ing to  recognize  their  independence  on  certain  very  easy  con- 
ditions. Should  they  accept  this  proposition,  Canada  will  be 
placed  in  an  entirely  new  attitude  towards  the  United  States, 
as  an  independent  state.  Whether  this  will  tend  to  accelerate 
her  progress  and  increase  her  power,  is  still  to  be  seen ;  and  it 
is  yet  doubtful  whether  that  loyal  province  will  not  prefer  its 
present  dependent  situation.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  by  means  of  connecting  railroads,  and  other  facilities  for 
intercourse,  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  and  Canada  have 
become  moat  intimately  conneoted,  and  a  union  under  certain 
circumstances  appears  quite  probable,  as  they  are  both  equally 
zealous  on  the  score  of  abolition,  which  is  paramount  to  all 
other  objects,  and  both  apparently  equally  loyal.  That  the 
emancipation  of  Canada  is  a  preliminary  step  towards  such  a 
union  appears  a  very  natural  supposition.  If  the  course  lately 
pursued  W  the  Le^slature,  and  sanctioned  apparently  by  the 
people  of  Maasachusetts.  is  persevered  in,  there  can  not  bo  the 
slightest  doubt  that  &  separation  of  the  Union  is  inevitable ; 
and  unless  the  remaining  New-England  and  the  adjoiaing 
Middle  States  go  with  Massachusetts,  she  will  stand  "  ^one  in 
her  glory."  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  throw  an  anchor  ahead, 
and  a  coalition  with  independent  Canada  would  be  a  prudent 
precaution  should  afiairs  come  to  a  crisis  that  now  appears 
almost  inevitable.  There  is  already  a  close  af&nity  between 
Canada  and  Massachusetts.  The  former  is  extremely  loyal,  as 
appears  by  late  demonstrations;  and  the  latter  being  tnoroughly 
abolitionized,  is  more  than  half  English,  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  if 
we  may  trust  their  own  dedarations,  had  rather  live  under  any 
constitution  than  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  "  a  com- 
pact with  Hell,"  "  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  nature,"  or  that  they  will  rally  under  any  eovernment 
that  would  aid  in  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 
That  they  should  plot  treason  by  becoming  the  allies,  the  eatp- 
paws,  and  the  tools  of  any  foreign  power  which  like  themselves 
noists  the  black  flag  and  sails  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  natural 
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sequence  to  a  thousand  premODitorj  symptoms  tbat  annonnoe 
the  breaking  out  of  the  pestilence.  We,  therefore,  ^espec^ 
fully  again  recommend  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  the  "Solid  Men  of  Boston."  Suspicion 
is  a  virtue  when  we  have  to  do  with  fanatics  and  hypocrites, 
since  one  is  little  better  than  a  madman,  the  other  a  cheat ;  and 
the  length  to  which  these  people  have  already  gone  dearly 
indicates  they  will  stop  at  nothing.  Those  who  have  already 
sacrificed  their  patriotism  to  a  dogma,  will  not  hesitate  to  throw 
their  country  into  the  bargain.  If  they  really  believe  that 
slavery  is  the  deadly  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atonement  but 
immediate  emancipation,  amalgamation,  and  political  and 
social  equality;  if  they  sincerely  oelieve  that  the  attainment  of 
these  objects  ia  a  duty  to  God  and  their  fellow-men,  and  that 
their  inevitable  evils  will  be  more  than  connterb^anced  by 
their  beneficial  results,  they  can  not  conscientiously  stop  short 
of  their  object ;  and  if  they  are  only  hypocrites,  adopting  the 
mask  of  philanthropy  to  disguise  their  real  purposes,  there  ia 
still  less  to  hope.  The  madman  may  come  to  his  senses ;  the 
fires  of  fanatiasm  may  bum  out,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
be  checked  by  the  experience  and  caution  of  age ;  but  the  dis- 
ciple of  hypocrisy  is  irreclaimable.  The  wax  is  always  too 
cold  to  receive  a  new  impression,  and  once  a  hypocrite,  always 
a  hypocrite. 
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EusBl  BUrI  imrowsElisel 

Betireea  oar  palha  »  golf  is  flowing; 
Not  ouiB  to  trandei  whare  ws  i^ewM, 

And  plack  tbe  fruits  Bromid  ns  growing; 
Not  oars  tbe  dewH  of  Iotb  to  feel, 

On  bleftk,  Qojielding  bosoms  wasted  I 
And  Ctutom,  witli  his  iron  beel, 

Hath  crashod  aacli  lising  hope  we  tuted. 

Elisel  EUsel  mjownEliBal 

From  thee,  eren  the«^  thn  heart  wu  ahraoded, 
And  bora  its  sacret  agomef 

With  smiltDg  lip  and  lirotr  nnolonded ; 
But  now,  0  Qod  I  the  chain  is  broke ; 

Kline  own,  thine  only,  thine  Ibr  erer, 
I  bow  my  ne<^  to  paason's  yoke, 

And  tdl  the  ties  of  earth  diaaeTer. 

Eliae  I  beyond  the  AUuitic's  WAre, 

For  fioto  the  cold  world,  could  we  wander, 
There  gentl;  Joaney  to  the  grave, 

"While  tune  but  made  our  boBonu  Cmder  t 
0  hearenly  dieami    Say,  ii't  a  dream 

That  evei  baunta  ms,  sleeping,  waking — 
A  bobble  on  my  tkncy's  atnam. 

Too  richly  hoed,  loo  qoickly  breakiiig  T 

Say,  iat  a  dream  7    With  thee  temaina 

The  power  to  hallow  or  deboe  it ; 
l^OQ  waat  not  made  Ibr  the  worid's  ehalni ; 

Asd  aneapath — 'tia  Atne  to  trace  it 
EliSBl  Elite!  you  know  me  not! 

Bave  tfttn«,  on  earth  my  heart  ia  lonely; 
And  once  abroad,  the  past  fbi^ot, 

rd  live  wiA  thee  and  fi/r  thee  only. 
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LITBEAHY      NOTICES- 


TU  mnJUM/or,  ike  UerT%  Mmo-Maaiiaa.    An  AnerieM  Fietart,  wi(k  I^irtrtMt  ^ 

iUNativa.    Sji  Om  AuOurr  of  "WOd  WeiWn  Soata,"  etc     Nm>-York :  S.  Ap- 
pletoait  Co. 

Wb  coDfbw  thftt,  in  ita  present  ^idicatioB,  tlie  sab-title  of  "An  American  Pie- 
tnre"  somewbot  alarmed  ua.  We  beg»n  to  i^ar  we  were  aboat  perusing  BDme  ter- 
rible tale  of  a  aoowling  JesniCi  who,  after  murdering  three  heretic  heroioeB  wb* 
reused  to  confarta  to  bis  Gtitb,  wonod  up  Ilia  villain;  by  suborning  tha  whole  unoy 
oT  tbe  United  States  Co  vreat  the  President,  add  proelain  in  his  stead  Pope  Pins 
the  Ninth  Supreme  Prince  and  PontiS'  oF  o«r  o>ee  &ee  Iftnd.  Bat  then  we  remon- 
bersd  what  deligfalfal  boun  we  had  paaad  over  "  Wild  Westeni  Soenes,"  aod  w 
wa  took  oourage  and  dipped  timorousl/  into  diapter  <hm.  "  Oh  1  what  a  changa 
was  there^  mr  friends,"  as  either  Hamlet  or  Jeremj  IMddler  obaarred.  We  kumd 
the  woric  of  sospeoted  theotogioBl  politics  a  vast  mine  of  the  most  riant  humor  and 
sarcaslio  wit.  iianj  a  political  shaft  winged  its  waj  tbrongh  eyerj  page  and  di>> 
logne ;  bat  thoi^jh  keen  and  driven  home  to  tbe  marie,  not  one  was  poisoned  bj 
par^  Tsnoor  w  psilisanship.  The  "  portraits  of  tbe  natiTGs"  are  raritable  photo- 
graphs ;  and  all  who  buy  the  book  will  recognize  manj  Guniliar,  some  love);,  and 
some  dnaded  &cee  therein. 

JTu  Life  artd  Iiutiiait  t^  SL  ^Miim  Dt  Lagola.  By  ilUbn-  Daniel  BaHaU,  of  Oit 
Soddy  of  Jesui.  IVaaslated  bjf  ihe  Author  of  Life  in  Mexico.  Sew-  York  :  Ed. 
Dtmigiai  £  Brother. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  acta  and  principles  of  the  Jesaila  give  sach 
real  or  pretended  alarm  to  tbe  ardent  jouth  of  Protestant  America,  it  can  not  but 
be  bgneficia]  to  go  back  to  the  fountain-bead  of  this  theological  conspiracj,  and  con- 
sult tbe  life,  tbe  declaration^  tbe  design^  and  the  schievements  of  Lojoia,  the 
fouoder  and  the  builder  np  of  this  moat  powerful  organization.  Sot  viewing  him 
as  a  priest,  but  as  an  adventurer,  hia  life  would  make  one  of  tiie  moat  romantic 
novels  ever  written ;  and  notwithstanding  tbe  pious  zeal  with  which  Father  Bartoli 
■oeks  to  envelope  his  eTOt;  action  in  soma  rdigioua  motive  or  miraculous  ravela* 
tion,  enongh  of  the  proud,  ambttioui^  isola^  dis^pointad  man  is  left,  to  make  us 
deeplj  interested  in  the  struggles  and  privation^  tbe  want  and  the  Jealousies 
tlirougb  which  he  fought  his  waj  to  a  position  in  which  his  feet  were  on  the  necks 
of  Europe's  kings,  and  his  hand  stead^tlj,  though  in  secret,  wielded  the  thunder- 
bollaof  tlieTaticiui.    His  life  i^  indeed,  the  stroagest  illustration  of  what  oneraw- 
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lute  wni  can  perform — sn  ozuople  of  the  force  witb  irhlch  the  iron  detertQination 
of  one  earnest  man  can  Bubject  all  weaker  wiahos  and  desirea  to  hia  oontrolliag 

At  the  present  moment  oeped^y,  wben  (he  erilB  and  the  dangers  of  JesuHism 
are  so  loudl/  dosoantod  upon  by  a  certain  fraction  of  our  free  and  onliglitened  fel- 
low-dtizens,  would  it  not  be  weU  to  "fall  bock  upon  first  principloa,"  and  stud/  in 
these  Tolumea  the  purport,  the  signiflcanco,  and  power  of  the  Bodetf  which  St.  Ig- 
aatiua  organiied  7  That  it  is  eectet,  onr  Hindoo  fMenda  can  surely  not  object  to  j 
that  it  exacts  implicit  obedience  13  in  conformity  with  the  practice  thoy  adopt;  and 
between  SL  fgnatiua  Loyola  dead,  and  SL  James  W.  Barker  aKve  and  active,  wo 
soe  nothing  but  the  difference  of  breath  and  Che  aubstitutioa  of  the  present  Ibr  the 

The  translator  has  well  fuUUled  hia  task,  and  the  classic  diction  of  Father  Bar- 
loli  ii  rendered  with  all  but  faultless  parity.  It  is  hot  due  to  Ueaars.  Ditni^o  to 
add,  that  the  volumes  are  a  credit  to  our  art;  and  the  portrait  wbich  emiielliahca 
the  Brat  is  an  admirable  eugravlng  of  the  only  likeness  of  I»jola  now  existing — 
one  we  have  gated  upon  in  the  Palace  of  EamptOD  Cour^  Loodoa 

Book  of  Men,  Women,aj\d  BaJriee.    By  Dr.  Porter,' of  New-York.    Saeia  A  Davea- 

Tai8  readable  and  bandaotne  volume  may  be  coniidered  as  the  natural  corollary 
to  Bamum's  baby-staow ;  and  we  recommend  it  earnestly  to  all  that  claaa  who  oould 
or  did  eqjoy  tlia  last  quarter^mwing  speculation  of  the  "  prince  of  humbuga" 
This  bode  ii  mra^  thorough  than  was  Bamum — we  do  not  care  to  aay  more  shame- 
leSB ;  but  it  doea  broadly  and  bluntly  prc^eaa  to  inltruot  us  bow  to  "  obtain,  roar, 
and  develop  natural,  healthf\il,  and  beautiful  dtildreni"  It  gives  us  an  account 
of  paet  prize  bsby-sbowi — enters  into  some  Tery  pnirieDt  details  to  which  we  do 
not  care  to  allude;  aod,  on  the  whole,  would  form  a  very  valuable  vade  mecum  to 
thoae  experienced  lady-juran  who  delivor  verdicts  (m  the  Bneneaa  and  the  fatness 

Oar  CoaalTTimea.     Hew-York ;  ^viigji,  Bridfjmaa  A  I\aaun^.     tSSB. 

Thb  design  of  this  book  is  among  the  Dumber  of  those  wliich  are  obviously 
good;  and  the  book  itself  a  most  interestirgnatlonalwork— one  that  no  American 
library  should  be  witho  jt,  containing  as  it  doea  biographical  aketohea,  tersely  and 
grapliieally  written,  of  all  who  have  aided  more  or  less  in  founding  our  institutions, 
or  in  conferring  lustre  on  them  after  Ihey  were  founded.  Wa  are  told  that  the  Ro- 
man youth  were  eicited  to  great  and  virtuous  deeds  by  the  sight  of  the  images  of 
thrfr  illnstriouB  anceators.  Should  not  the  aspirations  of  our  young  countrymen 
be  awakened  and  cherished  by  the  more  potential  ministrations  of  a  book  which 
tolls  of  men  worthy  to  be  imitated  as  siamples  and  studied  as  warnings? 

k;  PariA  Skekh-Book    By  Rev.  F.  W.  SheUon.    yew- 

■WniravEB  emanates  fWim  the  pon of  "Salander,"  "OryslalllnV  and  "The Rec- 
tor of  St  Bnrdolph'H,"  can  not  tail  to  chaDenge  attention,  nor  In  the  prosenl,  as  in 
post  instances,  to  elicit  A  gntelbl  and  patriotic  admiration.    Ur.  Sheltou  looka 
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down  &om  bia  bellly,  not  like  a  printlj  daw  reBediiig  how  high  he  'a  abore  his 
pwisbionera;  but  ralher  as  n  geoiftl  though  reflective  obsorver,  tullj  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  bis  responsibilities,  and  capable  of  viewing  tbo  varied  scenes  and 
ohnracterg  at  UTe  as  if  from  a  level  point  of  view. 

The  volume  ia  tnode  up  of  Dine  separate  stories,  each  illustrative  of  a  difrcreuC 
phase  of  life.  As  varied  in  st;leasiii  subject,  the;  form  some  oftbe  most  pleasouC 
reading  we  have  lately  bad  the  pleasing  Utior  to  be  called  upon  to  notice. 

Spirita^am.     By  John  W.   Edmoadi,  and  George  T.  Dexter,  M.  D.     New-Tart: 
Partridge  (6  Brilaia. 

Tei  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  the  ear  hath  not  beard  nch  atartling  raveUtion*  aa 
we  hare  find  embodied  from  the  "kingdom  come"  in  solid  type  and  on  the  veij 
b«at  of  paper.  We  were  iuclined  to  suspect,  at  Qrat,  that  the  authors  might  be 
rajtha — mere  Romina  umiranmi ;  but  they,  no  doubt  vrisclj  roreseelng  the  natuial 
probability  of  Buchasuspioon,  have  vancbed  their  Bubalantialitj  and  manhood  bj  two 
axoeltent  likanMses  inserted  in&oat  of  the  volume.  That  theyare  sincere  in  their 
belief  no  thinking  laao  who  reads  either  their  present  or  their  fbrmer  Tolume  will 
hesitate  to  admit  j  that  the;  have  made  loan/ooQTertsuia  melancholy  proof  of  tbs 
ignorance  and  creduli^  of  the  age  :'ror  sinceri^  of  Ikith  does  not  necesaiilj  im- 
plj  OMTeotneaa;  nor  do  the  nnmbers  who  mayswell  the  ranks  of  Bup«8titioD  make 
saperatitian  one  whit  the  more  respectable. 

Let  na  gire  to  the  authoni  all  due  credit  Sot  the  care,  and  elaborate  thongh  on- 
oonaoioaa  sophisti;,  they  bare  emploTod :  their  Joint  Tolume  may  be  read  with  ad- 
Tantage  by  all  who  would  onderstand  the  AindameDtal  and  moat  intimate  theoriei 
of  the  DOW  creed  which  it  ia  attempted  to  start.  And  now,  having  done  the 
writes  jostioe,  let  us  thank  Uie  publisheiB  for  the  beautiful  and  aecorate  edition 
the;  have  put  before  u&  Let  all  students  of  p^yohology  and  spiiit-mediumship 
paa  judgment  on  tile  book. 

n»  Omlrxntrty  hetwtm  Senator  Brvcts  and  f  John,  ArctibitJuip  of  Ifeto-  York, 
gmwing  out  of  the  Speedi  of  Senator  Brooks  on  the  "Churcb  Propertj  Bill,"  In  the 
New-Tork  State  Senatsi  March  6th,  18B5,  arranged  for  publica^oa,  with  ao  iotro- 
duotory  t^ebce  bj  W.  S.  Titdalx,  ia  the  title  of  a  pami^let  of  about  a  hundred 
pages  reoentl;  issued  &om  the  preas  of  Dewitt  t  Davenport.  The  publio  are 
alreadj  prettj  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  coutroven? ;  and  it  ia  suffl- 
oioit  for  us  to  say  that  it  ia  the  only  complete  report  of  that  rather  long  dispute ; 
and  is  a  desirable  work  for  all  thefoUowen  after  "Sam"  —  as  well  those  who  be- 
lieve be  ia  and  ought  to  be  in  alliance  with  "  Sambo,"  as  those  who  belisve  he  is 
and  oitgbt  not  to  be.  To  all  other  political  philoet^ers  alsot  as  well  as  all  lovers 
of  the  kinds  of  learning  in  which  it  deals,  wacmnmend  the  woric  as  worthy  a  place 
among  their  literary  and  political  cuiiomUes. 

Tkt  UniUd  SlaUt  Tariff,  arranged  by  £  D.  Ogdea,  enby-olerk  in  the  Gustoin- 
HoQseofthisport,andpabliahedbyBichALoatrell,61  William  street,  has  already 
reaohed  its  fuorth  edition.  This  woiic  ia  got  up  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form,  and 
onght  to  be  in  the  paaaaasion  of  every  man  enptged  in  commerdal  punuita,  as  well 
as  evsry  one  who  desires  to  understand  the  revenue-laws  of  the  oonntry.    It  ooa- 
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tiins  Tttet  of  dntiei  payable  on  gooda,  wnreB,  and  merchandiae  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  and  after  tbe  first  day  of  Decem^ior,  184S ;  aa  also  the  recent 
dronlan  and  deddona  <f  ths  Treatmrj  Department,  in  relation  to  commerce  and 
the  rarennes;  together  with  tables  of  foreign  weights,  meaaurea,  currency,  etc,  re- 
doced  to  the  standan]  of  our  own  country,  and  all  the  forma  in  naa  nnder  the  regn- 
lationa  of  our  commercial  statnteo.  Aa  a  book  of  reference  for  every  body,  it  ia 
worth  three  times  its  ooet 

MaatAt  Dterwood,  a  Jtih  of  Modern  Li^  ia  the  title  of  a  nentlj  gotl«n-ap  \>odk 
from  the  pr«SB  of  BuBce  t  Brother,  I2S  Nassau  street  The  plot,  which  inrolTei 
eno<^  of  lore,  romance,  and  deaperstioa  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  majority 
of  readers,  ia  laid  at  oor  own  door;  and  the  reader  is  first  placed,  in  imagioatioD, 
amid  the  liigfalands  of  a  Damelees  but  probably  near  river,  and  from  thmce,  haTbig 
looked  abont  him,  he  is  permitted  to  lift  the  twI  frinn  neighboring  Bcenes— of  ia- 
trigne^  ht^ie,  and  despair.  Soma  of  the  cbaracters  are  finely  drawn,  and  aome  of 
the  scenes  well  pidnted.  We  have  no  idea  who  the  anther  is;  but  the  book  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  one  not  three  score  aad  ten,  but  with  something  of  an  ez- 
perimealal  bo^  to  support  tbe  adornments  of  the  tale  j  and  though  tbe  experience 
of  tbe  author  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  considerations  of  latitude  and  loagi- 
tudt^  the  work  is  not  without  merit,  and  will  compare  fkrorably  with  its  kmdred. 

^n  BagUek  Woman  in  Baaaia.  Impretsiona  of  the  Sxielf/  and  Xannen  ef  Hit 
Ruuiani  at  Bome,  bf  a  Lady  ten  years'  reeident  in  that  Country,  is  the  title  of 
a  work  just  re-published  by  Scrfbner.  Tbe  Toluins  contains  several  good  illnstra* 
Hods,  and  a  vast  amount  oTintereating  and  curioos  information  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  tells  what  she  has  seen  and  heard.  The  work  has  had  an  extensiva  sale  and 
popularity  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  is  of  a  character  to  deserve  a  IHm 


BnatQrey;  or,&r.Sinaof  Sedety.    A  Story  of  Neio- York  Life.     ByilaiiaMa»- 

uidt,  with  fix  Jim  illaalraliani  by  M'Lenan.    Ksui-York:   T.  W.  Strong,  JTnafaat 

street.     1853. 

Wk  have  seldom  been  eo  much  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  pained,  as 
while  perusing  this  too  true  picture  of  New-York  Ufa.  We  fbond  the  portraits  of 
that  claas  of  mnch-ioipcaed  apoo,  patiently-enduring  needlewomen,  drawn  with  * 
master  pen,  and  the  at(H7  of  their  wrongs  told  by  one  who  evidenUy  feela  all  tbe 
kindlinees  of  a  sister.  We  earnestly  hope  the  book  coay  reach  many  lady-readers ; 
for  it  can  not  Gul  to  awaken,  in  Ibvor  of  that  unToctunate  clas^  a  consideration  to 
which  along  and  patient  endmsoce  of  soSbring  has  fblly  entitled  them. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  delig^tfiil  and  inatructivo  book,  we  oontider 
the  passages  devoted  to  tbe  system  of  prison  dtBdplin&  With  all  the  eamestoeas 
and  kind-heartedness  of  a  true  woman,  the  anthoreas  sets  forth  bow  mnch  is  yet 
to  be  done  before  our  prisons  beoome  institntions  fbr  tbe  relbroi  as  well  as  for  tiie 
ponisbment  of  tbe  oriininaL  As  it  Is  our  intention  again  to  refer  to  this  book  in 
connection  with  the  snhject  of  prison  diseipline^  we  shall  Ibr  the  present  confine 
onnalvea  to  this  short  notiea. 
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TRIAL      BY      JTJRT. 


The  institntioQ  of  trial  by  jury  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
It  has  been  traced  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  England,  and  is  probably  of  much  older  date.  It 
existed,  though  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  state,  among  the 
Saxon  colonies ;  and  ita  institution  was,  by  them,  ascribed  to 
Woden,  their  captain,  legislator,  and  patron-8aint.  Traces  of 
the  institution  are  found  among  all  those  nations  which 
adopted  the  feudal  system,  as  Germany,  France,  and  It^ ; 
and  Sir  William  Jones  quotes  from  one  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes to  prove  ita  existence  among  the  Athenians. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  a  jury  might  consist  of  a  greater 
number  than  twelve,  but  in  the  decision  of  causes  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  majority  of  twelve  should  agree  upon  a  verdict, 
the  votes  of  the  others  cancelling  each  other ;  bo  that  if  twelve 
only  appeared  they  must  all  agree,  to  render  an  effective  ver- 
dict. This  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  rule  requiring  unanim- 
ity in  a  j  iiry  of  twelve  men.  At  one  time  a  practice  prevailed 
called  afforeing  the  assize,  that  is,  if  a  majority  of  twelve  could 
not  be  obtained,  of  adding  to  the  number  till  such  majority 
could  be  procured. 

In  1791,  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  waa  engrafted  on 
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the  French  constitutiori.  The  form  of  the  English  institution 
Iwas  followed.  A  grand  jiry,  or  jury  of  accusation,  was  also 
established,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  five  of  whom  most 
agree  upon  an  indictment.  But  either  from  some  defect  in  its 
original  constitution,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  national  cha- 
racter, the  principle  of  unanimity  was  soon  departed  from,  and 
the  concurrence  of  seven  made  the  verdict  effective.  If,  how- 
ever, the  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliberate  on  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them,  agreed  with  the  minority  of  five,  they 
exercised  a  kind  of  veto-power  which  reversed  or  arrested  the 

1  decision  of  the  majority.  And  even  now,  trial  by  jury  in 
France  is  confined  to  criminal  cases,  and  juries  decide  causes 
by  a  two -thirds  majority. 

Trials  by  jury,  anciently,  were  of  two  kinds,  extraordinary 
and  ordinal^.  One  kind  of  extraordinary  jury  was  organized 
by  the  shenff  summoning  four  knights  who  chose  twelve  other 
knights  to  unite  with  them.  This  form  of  a  jury  was  called 
the  grand  assize.  Another  kind  of  extraordinary  jury  was 
;  /  composed  of  twenty-four  knights  who  were  summoned  to  try 
I  an  attaint  against  a  former  jury,  for  bringing  in  a  false  verdict ; 
and  the  ordinary,  or  common  jury,  was  the  juiy  of  twelve 
men  now  known  to  our  laws. 

The  time  when  juries  were  made  to  consist  of  but  twelve 
men,  and  their  unanimous  opinion  required,  can  not  now  be 
I  precisely  ascertained.  And  the  reason  why  this  apostolic  num- 
ber was  selected,  is  lost  with  the  early  history  of  tne  institution 
in  the  darkness  of  the  past  That  number  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  some  veneration  by  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
1  Lord  Coke  says :  "  The  law  delighteth  herself  in  the  number  of 
twelve ;"  and  refers,  with  becoming  reverence,  to  ila  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  account  of  a  jury  of 
that  number  in  England  was  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 

Sieror,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  during 
e  reign  of  Henry  IL,  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the  English 
jurisprudence,  and  was  afterwards  expressly  recognizea  by 
Magna  Charta. 

This  institution  has  come  down  to  us  clothed  with  the  vene- 
ration of  antiquity,  and  loaded  with  the  praises  of  legislators 
and  jurists  of  eveij  age.  It  has  not  only  commended  itself  to 
the  reason  of  the  few  who  make  and  administer  the  law,  but  it 
has  commanded  the  applause  of  all  ages  and  nations.  It  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  essentially  a  republican  institution.  There 
is  between  jurors  and  parties  a  sort  of  political  equality. 

By  the  conunon  law,  a  nobleman  in  criminal  cases,  must  be 
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tried  by  his  peers.  In  theory  there  is  an  equality  among  all 
persous  not  doth  peers,  so  that  all  below  them  ia  rank  were  to 
be  tried  by  an  ordinary  jury.  If  either  party,  in  civil  actions, 
was  an  alien,  six  of  the  jurors  were  to  be  aliens.  But  if  both 
parties  were  aliens,  then  the  jury  were  all  denizens,  it  being 
presumed,  that  in  such  cases,  no  partiality  could  be  shown  to 
either  party  from  want  of  citizenship.  By  the  laws  of  this 
State,  however,  do  alien  can  serve  as  a  juror,  either  in  civil  or 
criminal  cases.  The  vast  tide  of  immigration  constantly  flow- 
ing into  our  country  may  be  a  sof&cient  reason  for  the  rule,  espe- 
ciaJly  in  criminal  cases. 

In  the  ancient  German  courts,  the  principle  of  equality  be- 
tween jurors  and  parties,  was  recognized  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  No  person  could  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  inferior,  though 
he  might  be  by  a  jury  of  superior  rank. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided  that 
the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  eases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury.  This  right  is  also  secured  in  suits  at  common 
law  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars :  privileges  not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  of  those  so 
sacred  and  dear,  secured  by  that  great  charter  of  American 
liberty.  In  like  manner  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  declares  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  heretofore  used,  shall  remain  inviolate  for 
ever ;  and  that  no  new  couri;  shall  be  instituted,  but  such  as 
shall  proceed  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
except  such  courts  of  equity  as  the  Legislature  is  authorized  by 
law  to  establish. 

Closely  analagous  to  the  right,  in  England,  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm  to  be  tried,  in  criminal  cases,  by  the  douse  of  Lords,  is 
the  right  secured  to  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
cases  of  bribery  or  other  high  coimes  and  misdemeanors.  In 
these  cases,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  is  the  grand  jury  of 
accuaatioD,  and  the  Senate  is  the  tribunal  before  which  the 
offender  must  be  tried;  and  when  the  President  is  tried,  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  must  presida 

The  reason  that  in  England,  a  nobleman  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers ;  or,  in  this  country,  a  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Senate,  is  not  so  much  from  any  particu- 
lar favor  to  the  offender,  as  that  those  bodies  may  at  all  times 
be  able  to  vindicate  their  own  honor  and  protect  the  dignity  of  I 
the  government.     Another  reason  may  be,  that  those  bodies   1 
may  be  supposed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  and   \ 
circumstances  constituting  the  offense,  in  the  same  manner  as 
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ia  the  case  of  an  ordinary  jury,  tmls  are  to  be  had  in  the 
county  where  the  o&nses  were  committed.  Although  thia 
maj;,  at  first  eight,  appear  to  be  rather  an  ariatocratic  feature 
in  our  govemmeDt,  it  would  certainly  lead  to  great  mischief 
if  public  officers  of  the  United  States  were  liable  to  indictment 
and  trial  for  misdemeaoors  in  office  in  any  of  the  counties  of 
the  several  States.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark, 
that  in  ordinary  language,  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  being 
tried  by  his  peers,  we  mean  by  a  jury  of  his  equals,  or,  in 
other  words,  acooroiug  to  the  oourae  and  practice  of  the  com- 
mon  law. 

The  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New- York,  also,  has  the 
power  of  impeaching  ail  civil  officers  of  the  State  for  corrupt 
conduct  in  office,  and  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  but 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  must  concur  in  the  im- 
peachment ;  and  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  must 
consist  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Senators,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  majority  of 
them. 

All  persons,  then,  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime, 
except  public  officers  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors, having  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  it  may 
be  well  to  know  how  that  tribunal  is  constituted,  and  then  to 
inquire,  Whether  the  mode  of  its  organization  and  the  result  of 
its  action  are  such  as  best  serve  to  secure  the  great  ends  of 
justice  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  jurors. 

Every  male  inhabitant  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
sixty  rears,  who  is  at  the  time  he  shall  be  selected  and  sutu- 
moned,  assessed  for  personal  property  belonging  to  him  in  his 
own  right,  to  the  amount  of  two  nundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or, 
who  shall  have  an  estate  in  real  property  in  the  county  where 
he  resides,  belonging  to  him  either  in  nis  own  right  or  the 
right  of  his  wife,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  is  in  possession  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  not 
infirm  or  decrepit;  free  from  all  legal  exceptions;  of  fair 
character,  of  approved  integrity,  of  sound  judgment  and  well 
informed,  is  qualified  to  serve  as  a  juror.  And  in  certain 
counties  of  the  State,  where  many  persona  hold  articles  for 
their  lands  from  foreign  companies,  a  person  not  having  the 
requisite  amount,  either  of  real  or  personal  property,  bat  who 
is  qualified  in  all  other  respects,  and  who  shall  liave  been 
assessed  upon  the  last  assesament-roll  of  the  town  for  land  in 
his  possession,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  holds  a  contract, 
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hpon  which  improvements  shall  have  been  made  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  who  shall  own  such  im- 
provemente,  is  also  qualified  to  serve  as  a  juror. 

The  property  qualification  may  seem  to  be  an  aristocratic 
feature,  and  is  of  no  further  use  than  to  insure  that  every 
juror  shall  be  selected  from  those  who  have  an  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  who  shall 
have ,"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  If  it  serves  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  a  useless  requirement,  though  it  is  believed  the 
rule  ia  rarely  strictly  followed. 

It  was  long  a  popular  tradition  in  England,  that  b^  the 
ancient  common  law  Dutchers  were  prohibited  from  serving  as 
jurors.  Leigh  Hunt  in  one  of  his  essays  fell  into  this  error, 
and  Locke  in  his  treatise  on  education  took  it  for  granted,  and 
the  author  of  Hudibras  embalmed  it  in  hia  lines,  where  he 
says: 

•'An  English  poet  should  be  tried  bj  Mb  peers, 
And  Dot  bj  pedants  and  philoaopher^ 
Incompetent  to  judge  poetio  Huy, 
Aa  hricfters  ore  /orWi  to  k  0/  o  jurv." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  manner  in  which  jurors  are  selected* 
from  the  class  of  persons  already  described.  Once  in  every 
three  jeare  the  supervisor,  the  town  clerk,  and  the  assessors  of 
the  several  towns  make  out  duplicate  lists  of  persons  to  serve 
as  jurors,  one  of  which  is  filed  with  the  town  clerk,  and  the 
other  with  the  clerk  of  the  county.  From  this  list  the  clerk 
of  the  county,  after  notice  given  for  that  purpose,  at  some  time 
not  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  holding  of  any  court,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sheriff  of  the  country  and  a  county  judge,  or,  ; 
in  their  absence,  of  two  juatices  of  the  peace,  proceeds  to  draw 
by  lot,  from  a  box  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  so 
many  jurors  as  shall  be  required  for  such  court.  The  list  of 
names  so  drawn  is  certified  by  the  clerk,  and  by  him  delivered 
to  the  sheriff,  who,  at  least  six  days  before  the  court,  summons 
the  j  nrors  to  appear.  From  the  names  of  the  j  urors  so  sum- 
moned and  appearing,  the  derk  of  the  court  draws  the  names 
of  twelve  for  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

This  is  a  rather  uninteresting  detail  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  body  of  twelve  men  ia  organized ;  but  as  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow,  will  be  founded  upon,  or  closely  connected 
with,  this  recital,  the  minutest  particular  will  not  be  found 
unimportant. 

In  every  well-organized  judicial  system,  there  must  be  a 
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power  to  determine  questions  of  law,  and  also  a  power  to  settle 
the  facts  to  which  the  principles  of  law  are  to  be  applied. 
The  exercise  of  the  former  power  may  be  more  difficult  than 
the  latter,  but  it  can  not  be  more  important.  Principles  of  law, 
ODce  settled,  seldom  change,  while  the  facts  and  circumatancea 
which  govern  the  decision  of  causes  are  subject  to  infinite 
.Tariations  and  combinations.  Ought  these  powers,  different  in 
their  nature,  to  be  vested  in  the  same  man,  or  in  the  same 
body  of  men?  Let  us  inquire  whether  both  could  with  safety 
be  intrusted  to  the  judges.  All  would  agree  to  the  danger  of 
a  judge  selecting  jurors  to  determine  questions  of  fact  to  which 
he  himself  was  to  apply  the  law.  How  much  more  dangerous, 
then,  if  the  judges  exercised  both  these  functions  without  the 
intervention  of  another  power,  though  that  power  should  be 
appointed  by  themselves  I  The  history  of  a  Jeffries,  rioting 
in  judicial  excesses  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  victims, 
will  answer  this  inquiry  with  a  terrible  eloquence. 

Do  we  then  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  tnese  powers  should 
be  exercised  by  different  men,  or  by  different  bodies  of  men? 
It  is  irresistible.  The  inquiry  then  arises.  What  body  of  men, 
or  what  public  officer,  shall  have  the  power  of  selecting  jurors? 
Shall  their  appointment  be  permanent,  or  shall  they  be  ap- 
pointed in  some  impartial  manner  for  each  particular  case?  If 
one  man  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power,  it  would  scarcely 
obviate  the  objection  of  leaving  it  in  the  bands  of  the  judge 
>  or  judges,  as  it  would,  in  effect,  be  but  adding  one  to  their 
number.  The  responsibility  in  many,  and  probably  in  most 
cases,  is  too  great  to  be  borne  by  a  single  individual.  If  the 
office  were  to  be  permanent,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  more, 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  corrupted.  The  experience  of  the 
world  proves  this.  History  is  full  of  the  melancholy  examples 
of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  the  inability  of  men  to 
resist  the  corrupting  influences  of  power.  This  power,  then, 
should  not  be  left  to  a  single  individual ;  nor  on  tlie  other  hand 
should  it  be  delegated  to  a  body  of  men  so  large  that  each 
would  lose  bis  individuality.  In  the  latter  case  the  responsi- 
bility would  be  so  divided  that  too  little  would  be  felt  by  the 
individuals  composing  it.  Personal  integrity  feels  itself  less 
injured  by  errors  committed  in  common  with  large  numbers. 
It  too  readilyfinds  excuses  for  deviating  from  the  path  of  strict 
rectitude.  It  apologizes  for  itself,  that  it  waa  urged  on  by  the 
multitude,  and  too  often  with  good  reason.  But  if  this  justi- 
fies the  individual  act,  it  does  not  correct  the  errors  of  the 
many.    Wrongs  can  not  be  sanctified  by  majorities,  or  be  so 
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diluted  among  the  number  of  those  by  whom  thej  are  com- 
mitted as  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  commonly  flow  from 
them,  not  only  to  others,  but  to  themselyea. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  of  de- 
termining questioDs  of  bo  great  momeat,  should  be  intrusted 
to  a  body  of  men  of  a  moderate  number.  The  number  twelve 
has  DO  particular  advantage,  nor  is  it  liable  to  any  objection. 
It  is  not  so  small  as  to  leave  any  fear  of  the  power  being  exer- 
cised for  dishonest  purposes;  for,  that  twelve  men  brought 
together  for  a  specified  object  from  different  towns  and  neigh- 
borhoods, could  be  made,  without  previous  concert,  to  agree 
upon  a  fraud,  is  a  propositiou  too  preposterous  to  admit  of  be- 
lief. Kor  is  the  number  too  large  to  admit  of  careful  and 
mature  investigation.  It  is  a  number  easily  comprehended, 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  business,  and  sanctioned  by 
immemorial  usage. 

~^esX  as  to  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  Is  it  such  as  to 
guard  against  abuse  ?  Or  might  the  appointing  power  be  safely 
transferred  to  other  hands  ?  It  has  already  appeared  that  it 
could  not  safely  be  exercised  by  the  judges.  Would  it  be 
preper  ^at  they  should  be  selected  by  the  litigating  parties? 
This  would  be  to  allow  the  respective  parties  to  select  a  por- 
tion of  the  judges  who  are  to  decide  the  controversy  between 
them.  If  this  privilege  were  given  and  corruptly  exercised, 
each  party  would  select  those  who  had  prejudged  the  case. 
The  principle  of  unanimity  would  be  destroyed  And  here 
the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  Whether  the  rule  requiring  una- 
nimity IS  important,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  preserved?  It  I 
is  certainly  of  vast  importance  that  disputes  and  legal  eontxo-  \ 
versiea  should  have  an  end.  There  should  be  no  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  decisions  of  questions  of  fact  are  submitted,  who 
should  disagree  with  a  decision  that  is  binding  on  the  parties. 
If  jurors  were  not  required  to  be  unanimous,  those  in  tne  mi- 
nority would  endeavor  to  persuade  the  unsuccessful  party  that 
he  had  been  injured  by  the  verdict.  This  would  open  anew  1 
the  field  of  litigation.  True,  juries  sometimes  disagree.  The  I 
claims  of  the  parties  are  then  left  undetermined,  and  the  way 
is  open  for  a  new  trial.  Again,  a  jury  may  give  an  erroneous 
verdict.  It  may  be  contrary  to  evidence,  or  rendered  under  a 
mistake  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  casa  In  these,  and  the 
like  cases,  the  aggrieved  party  has  a  remedy  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

But  to  proceed.  Would  not  the  liberties  of  a  people  be  in 
jeopardy  if  the  selection  of  jurors  was  intrusted  to  any  publio 
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officer;  for  example,  to  the  executive  of  the  State,  or  to  any 
o^cer  holding  his  appointment  directly  under  him  ?  Napoleon 
oaosed  jurors  to  be  returned  by  hia  agents,  and  the  monarcha 
of  the  nouae  of  Tudor  sent  to  prison  those  who  refused  to 
convict.  It  is  always  the  plea  of  tyranny  to  desire  more 
power.  1  "Would  it  not  be  the  first  aim  of  the  aspirant  for 
supreme  authority  to  weaken  or  to  destroy  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury?  Suppose  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  de- 
pend upon  the  result  of  a  particular  trial,  as  was  by  many 
supposed  in  the  case  of  Alexander  MeLeod.  Who  does  not 
see  the  immense  danger  in  such  a  case,  if  jurors  were  selected 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  State  ?  He  might  be  deeply 
interested,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  the  trial  might  in  one 
event  destroy,  and  in  the  other  perpetuate  hia  political 
power. 

H  But  happily  for  our  country,  this  institution  is  based  on  a 
surer  foundation.  From  the  great  body  of  the  people,  possess- 
ing the  requisite  qualifications,  are  selected,  by  certain  officers 
in  the  several  towns  in  the  State,  a  list  of  persons,  the  number 
of  which  is  not  limited  by  law.  From  these  names  are  drawn 
by  lot,  by  and  in  presence  of  other  public  officers,  a  certain 
number  of  names,  never  less  than  thirty-six  to  attend  any  court. 
From  this  hst  list  of  names,  are  a^n  drawn  by  lot,  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  twelve  names.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  persona  are  originally  selected,  it  would  seem  to  be  scarcely 
possible  that  any  could  be  selected  from  improper  motives,  or 
with  reference  to  any  particular  trial.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  suppose  them,  or  any  portion  of  them,  to  bo  selected  from 
such  intentions,  the  chancoe  are  extremely  small  that  any  of 
them  would  be  required  to  serve.  To  illustrate  this.  In  one 
county  there  may  oe  twenty  towns.  Suppose  that  the  town 
officers  select  from  each  town  eighteen  names,  making  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  persona.  In  ordinary  cases  thirty- 
aix  would  be  summoned  to  attend  any  court  Each  person 
named  would  stand  one  chance  in  ten  to  be  summoned:  and 
those  summoned  and  attending,  would  stand  one  chance  in 
three  to  be  drawn  for  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  each  individual 
upon  the  original  list  of  three  hundred  would  stand  one  chance 
in  thirty  to  be  drawn.  But  this  is  but  one  of  the  twelve. 
How  many  chances  there  may  be  for  having  twelve  corrupt 
men  upon  the  same  jury,  is  a  question  that  may  be  left  to  the 
mathematicians. 

But  this  is  not  all.    Either  party  has  a  right  to  challenge 
the  whole  jury  for  any  informality  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
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are  drawn,  sammoned,  or  impanneled.  He  has  also  a  li^ht  to 
challenge  for  want  of  the  re(][iiisite  qualiEcations,  for  bias  in 
fevor  of  either  party,  or  for  his  having  been  convicted  of  anj 
infamous  crime ;  and  in  criminal  cases  it  is  cause  for  challeoge 
that  the  juror  has  formed  an  opinion  concerning  the  gailt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  And  every  person  arraigned  and 
put  on  trial  for  an  offense  punishable  with  death  or  by  impria- 
onment  in  the  State  prison  for  ten  years  or  any  longer  time, 
has  a  right  to  chalUnge  peremptorily— that  is,  to  reject  with- 
out givmg  a  reason — twenty  of  the  persons  drawn  as  jurors 
for  such  trial.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  this.  A  juror  is 
challenged  for  cause.  The  challenge  is  not  sustained.  During 
the  triS  of  the  challenge — that  is,  of  the  question  whether 
such  juror  ia  competent  or  not — the  feelings  of  the  juror  may 
become  excited,  espeoially  if  he  were  cijiallenged  for  having 
committed  a  felony.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  juror  from 
feelings  of  revenge  might  be  disposed  unjustly  to  convict. 
The  accused  having  failed  in  his  legal  challenge,  rejects  the 
juror  by  his  peremptory  challenge.  This  rule  is  very  import- 
ant io  the  prisoner,  and  enables  him  to  reject  a  Juror  when  he 
has  reason  to  fear  he  is  prejudiced  against  him, 

In  all  civil  causes,  either  party,  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict 
of  ajury,  may  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  In  criminal  cases, 
there  is  no  review  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  except  where  that 
review  is  intended  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  con- 
victed. 

It  is  the  hamane  policy  of  the  law,  that  a  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Ml  bene- 
fit of  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  rests  oiy^gase  ;  and  it  is 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United^HHf  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  iMunb  for  the  same 
offense.    This,  of  coarse,  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the 
jury  do  not  agree- 
In  England,  in  the  reigp  of  Edward  III.,  the  jurors  who  dis- 
sented from  the  rest  were  committed  to  prison.    And  although ) 
they  were  not  sufiered  to  eat  or  drink,  or  go  at  Jorge,  the  just-  i 
ices  were  sometimes  required  to  carry  them  about  in  carts  until  j 
they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict.     But  no  such  forcing  process  i 
is  now  used,  and  if  a  Jury  can  not  agree  within  a  reasonable  ' 
time,  they  are  discharged. 

That  toe  present  mode  of  appointing  jurors  is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised,  seems  now  to  be  plain.  It  may  not  be  free 
from  objections.  What  human  institution  is?  But  the  power 
of  i^pointment  is  so  far  removed  from  the  parties  interested, 
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as  to  leave  little  room  for  abuse.  Add  to  all  these  ciroum- 
stances  ooe  other,  that  any  person,  interested  in  obtaining  an 
impartial  jnrj,  ntaj,  beforehand,  procure  the  names  of  the 
jurors  to  be  summoned,  in  order  to  be  prepared  with  his  rea- 
sons for  challenge ;  and  the  chances  for  fraud  and  corruption 
are  so  small  as  little  to  be  feared. 

Another  precaution  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  an  impartial  trial,  by  procuring  a  special  or  struck 
jury.  "The  parties,  after  procuring  an  order  for  that  purpose, 
attend  before  the  clerk  of  the  county,  who  selects  from  the  list 
of  jurors  the  names  of  forty-eight  persona  whom  he  thinks  most 
indifferent  between  the  parties,  and  best  qualified  to  try  the 
particular  cause  for  which  they  are  required.  One  name  is 
then  struck  from  the  list  by  each  party  alteroately,  till  the  list 
is  reduced  to  twenty-four  names,  which  are  certified  by  the 
clerk  to  be  the  persons  drawn  to  serve  aa  j  urors.  These  twenty- 
four  persons  are  summoned,  and  a  jury  of  twelve  is  drawn  from 
them  aa  in  other  cases. 

Errors  in  judgment  and  mistakes  as  to  facts  may,  and  often 
do  occur;  but  these,  so  far  from  proving  that  the  institution  is 
not  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  only  go  to  show  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  human 
understanding. 

As  yet,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  organization  of  the 
grand  jury.  Ko  person  can  be  held  to  aoswei  for  an  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  tJie 
militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 
This  body  is  uj^^  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
or  petit  juryflj^uumbei  is  limited  to  three  hundred  in  each 
county,  who  ar^Rected  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  a 
new  list  is  prepared  every  year.  The  mode  of  drawing  and 
summoning  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  petit  jury.  Twenty-four 
are  summoned  to  attend  any  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  but 
nomore  than  twenty-three,  nor  less  than  sixteen,  can  be  sworn  . 
to  serve  on  any  one  jury ;  and  the  concurrence  of  twelve  is 
necessary  to  find  an  indictment.  Their  deliberations  most  be 
private,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  disclose  the  fact  of  an 
indictment  having  been  found  for  a  felony,  when  the  person 
indicted  is  not  in  actual  confinement,  until  such  person  shall 
hare  been  arrested.  And  in  all  cases  the  evidence  presented 
to  them  must  be  such  as  would,  if  unexplained,  convict  the 
accused  of  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment. 

Questions  of  iact  are  usually  submitted  to  jurors  under  the 
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direction  of  tte  court,  ^^'esplaiMo  them  the  law  applicable 
to  the  caBe.    Juries  may,  aoweveiAnd  a  special  verdict — that 

is,  the  facta  which  are  proved  befcre  them — still  leaving  it  to 
the  court  to  pronounce  the  law  upon  the  facts  Though  juries 
are  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  the  law,  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  superior  to  the  law.  They  may  be  indicted  for 
corrupt  conduct  in  the  finding  of  their  verdict;  and  if  a  juror 
take  a  gift  from  a  party  to  a  suit  he  is  drawn  to  try,  besides 
being  liable  to  indictment,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  titnea 
the  value  of  the  gift ;  and  the  giver  is  also  fined  in  like  man- 
ner. But  unless  liable  to  indictment,  a  juror  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned for  any  verdict  It  is  proper  also  to  add,  that  their 
compensation  does  not  depend  upon  their  verdict 

In  a  free  government,  tne  judicial  power  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  executive  and  the  law-making  powers.  Ju- 
rors do  cot  derive  their  appointment  from  either,  or  from  any 
other  officers  deriving  tiieir  authority  from  the  same  source. 
By  the  manner  in  which  they  are  appointed,  and  by  the  eier^ 
cise  of  their  powers,  the  principle  of  sovereignty  is  universally 
dif^sed  among  the  people.  la  monarchical  governments,  an 
almost  divine  reverence  is  paid  to  the  theory  which  teaches 
that  all  power  Emanates  from  the  king;  while  the  citizens  of  a 
free  republic  recognize  the  living  fact^  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  people. 

The  people,  then,  in  selecting  jurors,  and  the  jurors  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  in  exercisiEg  the  powers  delegated 
to  them,  enjoy  some  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  jurors  are  unduly  influenced  in  the] 
verdicts  they  render,  by  the  eloquence  of  cwpfBli  ^'^^  ^7  iAi^\ 
sympathetic  feelings  that  are  excited  in  *n5tn"  But  let  it  be  I 
remembered  that  sympathy,  if  it  exists,  is  always  on  the  side 
of  distress,  always  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Although  it  may  be 
weakness  in  a  jury  to  be  thus  aifected,  yet  that  noble  feeling 
should  be  cherished  in  their  bosoms.  The  law  intends  that  a 
Jury  shall  consist  of  twelve  men  having  human  feelings,  and 
not  of  twelve  monsters  in  whom  the  fires  of  love  and  benevo- 
lence were  never  kindled.  They  should  not  be  like  so  many 
rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  on  which  no  wave  of  human 
sympathy  can  beat,  but  rather  like  the  beacon-lights  on  the 
green  isles  of  the  ocean,  holding  out  to  the  last,  to  the  wanderer 
who  is  willing  to  return  to  duty,  the  promise  of  forgiveneaa 
and  hope. 

In  criminal  cases,  jurors  are  the  judges  both  of  the  law  and 
the  fact ;  and  if  the  Ian'  has  not  in  its  tenderness  aathorized  the 
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exercise  of  ageoeroua  sympathy,  it  has  not  in  ita  cruelty  for- 
bidden it  Wnile  it  oommands  tnem  to  be  just  in  the  exercise 
of  mercy,  it  permits  them  to  be  merciful  in  the  dispensation  of 
justice.    It  teaches  them  to  judge  as  they  would  be  judged. 

One  other  consideration  remains.  The  attendance  of  jurors 
upon  courts  ia  a  great  school  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  where 
they  learn  many  useful  things,  of  which  they  would  else  for 
ever  remain  ignorant.  The  great  qualifications  of  which  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  possessed,  are  honesty  and  good 
sense.  With  these  they  ate  aole  to  comprehend  the  strong 
points  of  a  case,  overlooking  or  disregardmg  the  minute  and 
perplexing  technicalities  of  the  law,  and  in  most  cases  their 
decisions  answer  the  ends  of  justice.  Betaining  in  their  me- 
mory what  is  claimed  on  one  side,  and  admitted  or  denied  on 
the  other,  as  well  as  what  is  determined  by  the  court,  they 
learn  many  valuable  principlea  of  elementary  law.  Although 
it  is  a  maxim,  that  "  ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man,"  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  its  precepts  would  be  less  frequently 
broken,  if  they  were  better  understood ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  who  are  enjoying  the  blessinga  of  liberty  which  this 
institution  contributes  so  powerfully  to  strengthen  and  preserve, 
have  never  reflected  upon  the  condition  of  things  that  would 
exist,  if  its  powers  should  be  limited,  or  its  existence  destroyed. 
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PATBIOTISM. 

i.  FEW  MATTM-a  FOB  THB  OONSIDBItATION  OP  THE  FUBLia 


i.  BvEBT  man,  b^  eonanlting  iuB  own  heart,  mtf  tMj  know  yrta^ur  ho 
is  or  js  not  a  patriot.    But  is  Dot  BO  eas^  for  the  bf-Btandere. 

5.  Being  loud  and  Tehemeot  dthsr  against  a  coort  or  for  a  ccntit,  is  no 
proof  of  patTiotlam. 

8.  A  man  whose  passion  fbr  mon«]r  rona  high,  bids  fitir  for  bdng  no  ^ 
patriot    And  he  likewise  whose  appetite  is  keen  for  power. 

4.  A  native  than  an  alien,  a  married  man  Uian  a  bachelor,  a  bahsTCr 
than  an  iofldel,  has  a  better  chance  for  being  a  patriot 

6.  It  is  impossible  an  epicuro  shonld  be  a  patriot. 

6.  It  ia  impossible  a  man  who  cheats  at  cuds,  or  cogs  the  dioe,  should  be 
A  patriot 

7.  It  is  imposMble  a  man  who  is  &1m  to  his  Mends  and  neighbors,  should 
be  tme  to  the  public. 

8.  Every  knave  is  a  thorough  knavo.  And  a  thorough  knare  is  a  knare 
throughout 

5.  A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  Qod  or  conscience;  would  you  make  such 
ft  one  gnardion  toyour  ohildf     If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state  f 

10.  A  sot,  a  beast,  benumbed  and  stupefied  by  excess,  is  good  for  nothing, 
.much  less  to  make  a  patriot  oC 

11.  A  fop  or  man  of  pleasure  makes  but  a  ecnrry  patriot. 

12.  A  sullen,  churlish  man,  who  loves  no  body,  will  hardly  lore  his 
country. 

18.  The  love  of  pndse  and  esteem  may  do  something;  but  to  make  a  true 
patriot  there  must  be  an  inward  sense  of  duty  and  conscience.        ' 

1*.  Honesty  (like  other  things)  grows  from  its  proper  seed,  good  principles 
early  laid  in  the  mind. 

16.  To  be  a  real  patriot,  a  man  must  consider  his  countrymen  as  God's 
a«atures,  and  himself  as  accountable  for  his  actiog  towards  them. 

16,  If  pro  arit  «t  fooit  be  the  life  of  patriotism,  be  who  hath  no  religion 
or  no  home  makes  a  suspected  patriot 

IT.  No  man  peTJures  himself  for  the  sake  of  consdeoce. 
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IS.  There  ia  tn.  easy  mj  of  recoaoiliiig  nudcontento— <9unt  wrba  at  wee* 
qvibiu  Atine  lenire  Aolorem,  »i6. 

19.  A  good  groom  will  nther  stroke  tbas  strike. 

20.  He  wbo  guth,  there  la  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man,  yon  may  be 
gore  is  himself  a  knave. 

21.  I  have  no  opinion  of  your  bumper-patriota.  Some  eat,  some  drink, 
some  qaarrel  for  their  countrj'.    HonsnK  pATeionaii  I 

23.  Ibjcaa  is  a  carking,  griping,  close-fisted  felloir.  It  is  odds  that  Ibjcus 
is  not  a  patriot 

S3.  We  are  not  to  think  ereiy  clamoroos  harangaer,  or  every  splenetic 
ropiner  against  a  court,  is  therdbre  ■  patriot 

24.  A  patriot  is  one  wbo  heartily  wisbeth  the  public  proeperitj,  and  doth 
'*  not  only  wish,  bnt  also  study  and  endeavor  to  promote  it 

26.  Gamesters,  rakes,  fops,  bnllies,  stock-jobben :  alas  I  what  patriots! 

26.  Sonif  writers  have  thought  it  impoBsible  that  men  abonld  be  brought 
to  laugh  at  public  spirit.    Yet  this  hath  been  done  in  the  pr«eent  age. 

27.  The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public.  The  knave  makes 
the  public  subservient  to  his  private  interest  The  fiirmer  considers  himself 
as  part  of  a  whole,  the  latter  considen  himself  as  the  whole. 

28.  There  is  and  ever  will  be  a  natural  strife  between  court  and  country. 
The  one  will  get  as  much,  and  the  other  give  as  little,  as  it  can.  How  must 
the  patriot  behave  himself  f 

29.  He  gives  the  necessary.  If  be  gives  more,  it  is  with  a  view  of  guning 
more  to  his  country. 

80.  A  patriot  will  never  barter  the  publie  money  for  his  private  gaia 

81.  Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  evil  may  be  incurred, 
nther  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to  procure  a  good. 

82.  Where  the  heart  is  rigb^  there  ia  true  patriotism. 

88.  In  your  man  of  busineaa,  it  is  easier  to  meet  with  a  good  head  than  a 
good  heart. 

84.  A  patriot  will  admit  there  may  be  honest  men,  and  that  honest  men 
may  differ. 

85.  He  that  always  blames,  or  always  praises,  is  no  patriot 

86.  Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  courtiers,  or  were  all  sour  malcontents ; 
ia  dther  case  the  public  would  thrive  but  ill. 

87.  A  patriot  would  hardly  wish  there  was  no  contrast  in  the  state. 

88.  Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  inaction. 

89.  A  man  rages,  rails,  and  raves  \  I  suspect  his  patriotism. 

40.  The  &wning  ooortjer  and  the  surly  squire  often  mean  the  same  thing, 
each  his  own  interest 

41.  A  patriot  will  esteem  no  man  for  being  of  bis  parfy. 
4S.  The  factious  man  is  i^it  to  mistake  himself  for  a  patriot 
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Oh  I  when  we  lore,  we  nerer  lore 
The  thing  our  ojM  behdd ; 

In  PuMon'a  alchemy,  the  lead 
We  tonch  is  turned  to  gold. 


We  Bidnt  the  prnde— the  jnt  believe — 
The  fUse  is  tme  adore — 

Hake  sinDerg  into  Hagdalena, 
And  dream  they  err  no  more. 

The  lips  that  mook  na  eeem  to  lore — 
The  hand  that  ahnns  to  pren — 

Ttu  ann  that  lies  within  onr  own, 
UntioaUed,  to  carets. 


The  sallow  cheek  and  ahrinking  eje 

I^tle  in  the  hidden  fire— 
The  girl's  free  glance  and  healthy  bloom 

Bum  with  a  like  desire. 


Weep,  and  the  tears  convince  onr  lore — 

Smile,  and  we  love  the  more — 
Tea  I  though  such  smiles  and  tears  hare  glowed 
And  flowed  for  scores  before. 


Lore  laughs  the  present  into  fiutb, 
And  weeps  away  the  past ; 

A  falsehood  at  Its  veiy  birth — 
A  liar  to  the  I^L 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  GORDON   BENNETT 
AND  HIS  TIMES* 


Our  object  in  taking  up  this  Tolmne  is  scarcely  that  which 
our  general  readers  might  suppose.     Knowing  our  consummate 

ability  in  skinning  the  living  carcase  of  either  friend  or  enemy, 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  hia  foot,  as  well  as 
our  general  subsequent  readiness  to  hang  up  the  aforesaid 
writhing  lump  of  raw  flesh,  and  scourge  it  with  nettles  into  a 
■l-ue  regard  for  propriety — be  it  observed  that  we  are  speaking 
in  a  figurative  and  mental  manner,  for  physically  we  confess 
ourselves  to  be  of  the  mildest  and  most  sugary  portion  of  hu- 
manity— they  might  possibly  imagine  that  we  should  be  dis- 
posed in  the  present  instance  to  skin  and  scourge  James  Gor- 
don Bennett.  The  skinning  and  scourging,  be  it  observable, 
to  be  visited  upon  him  for  the  numerous  political  sommersaults 
and  tergiversations  which  he  has  executed,  for  the  affixing  of 
his  many  pleasant  nicknames  to  his  political  opponents  (Dem- 
ocrat as  well  as  Whig)  for  his  having  affected  an  autocratic 
position  upon  the  New- York  press,  and  many  other  journalistic 
sins  qu^  nunc — but  we  disown  our  school  memories,  will  for- 
get the  Latin  grammar,  and  talk  plain  English — which  it 
would  now  cost  U3  time,  trouble,  paper,  and  pen  and  ink  to 
catalogue. 

Therefore  do  we,  in  our  mercy,  forget  all  these  sins  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  and  shall  limply  look  at  this  book  as  convey- 
ing a  singular  lesson  to  all  men  of  talent,  saying  with  himself 

*  Uemoin  of  J*mea  GktrdoD  Beniwtt  and  hit  Tijne&  By  *  Journalist.  Stringer 
■od  Towniaud.    N«wToA.    IS6C 
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in  the  quotation  we  have  prefaced  to  this  article — "  We  care  for 
no  mans  enmity." 

He  came  to  ttis  country  a  mere  boy,  and  landed  at  Halifax, 
in  the  Canadas.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  he  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Maine,  which  did  not  become  a  State  until  the  8d  of 
March,  1820.  He  had  made  his  way  as  far  as  Portland,  and 
firom  this  point  he  embarked  for  Boston.  Here  bis  experience 
of  life  in  the  New  World,  as  it  is  still  called,  was  as  serere  as 
could  well  be  imagined. 

He  knew  no  one  there,  &nd  being  soon  entirely  without  money  or  employ- 
meDt,  knew  not  what  course  to  pursne.  He  made  sereral  deapente  straggles 
to  find  employment  snited  to  his  etptcity,  but  his  youth  uid  hla  being  s 
stnuiger,  operated  unbTOnbly  for  him. 

One  day  he  was  walking  on  the  Common,  despairing  almost  of  all  hope, 
and  complaimng  alike  of  the  callousneBB  of  the  worid  and  the  sererity  of 
Proridence.  He  had  had  no  food  for  two  days,  and  knew  of  no  means  by 
which  he  could  procure  any,  without  becoming  »  mendicant  In  this  dilem- 
ma, M  he  paced  the  gronnd  and  debated  with  himself  on  the  mysterious 
ways  of  FroTidence,  ho  thought  that  if  there  Is  a  ruling  Power  in  the  uni- 
Tene,  surely  it  is  strange  that  those  who  are  willing  to  work  should  hunger. 
In  this  mood,  as  he  propounded  the  serious  question  to  himself,  "  How  shidl 
I  feed  myselff" — be  saw  upon  the  ground  something  that  seemed  to  look  at 
him  directly  in  the  face.  He  started  back — paused — and  hsTiug  reeorered 
from  his  surprise,  picked  up  a  York  shilling  I  This  gave  him  courage.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  special  gift  of  the  moment,  at  onee  rebukhg  bis  compbiints 
and  encouraging  him  to  persevere.  He  treated  it  as  a  good  omen ;  for  hav- 
ing obtained  sometliingtoeat,  be  at  once  went  to  w<ak  ineaisMt  for  employ- 


Tbis  story  we  believe.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  incidenia 
which  attend  the  youth  of  many,  although  scarceiy  remem- 
bered by  those,  whose  fortune  in  the  world  does  not  call  their 
attention  strongly  to  those  hints  which  are  scattered  around  or 
amongst  their  early  days.  We  have  heard  of  one  such  which 
occurred  to  Crawshay,  the  iron-founder,  whose  residence  now 
belongs  to  his  second  son,  his  eldest  having  been  disinherited 
by  the  deceased  parent,  that  is  to  say,  pushed  into  the  world 
with  some  such  trumpery  bequest  as  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  j^er  annuTn.  Would  that  we  had  such  afather, 
to  disinherit  us  in  like  manner, 

Crawshay  had  run  from  home  and  come  up  to  London. 
There,  the  boy  had  spent  his  last  penny  and  beheld  starvation 
in  the  iace.    As  he  passed  by  Temple  Bar,  he  picked  up  six- 
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Iience.  This  fourid  him  a  breakfast.  His  courage  revived,  and 
IS  again  sought  a  situation.  On  the  same  day  he  was  engaged 
to  sweep  out  the  ahop  and  run  on  errands,  by  a  tinman !  That 
boy  died  i7orth  a  million  1  Ho  owned  a  princely  dwelling— 
Cyfarthe  Castle — in  South- Wales,  and  had,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  satisfaction  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  son. 

We  need  not,  however,  nor  have  we  space  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  incident3  which  attended  Mr.  Bennett's  early  career 
in  this  country.  Suffice  it,  that  he  was  led  here  for  a  deter- 
minate  purpose.  This  was  to  create  an  independent  journal- 
ism. We  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  without  him  we 
should  not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  one.  Every  thing 
m  life  is  appointed  and  wrought  out  by  Providence.  If  he 
had  failed  in  the  attempt,  another  would  have  been  found 
equally  or  more  capable  of  fulfilling  the  task.  He  has  how- 
ever done  it.  And  conscientiously,  we  regard  the  disowning 
him  by  those  whom  he  had  politically  served  in  no  common 
degree,  as  a  necessary  agent  to  force  him  upon  the  task  which 
had  been  mapped  out  for  him. 

Very  much  is  there  in  his  line  of  conduct  which  we  are  con- 
sdentiously  unable  to  approve.  But  on  the  other  hand,  much 
is  there  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  award  decisive  praise — far 
more  than  we  could,  conscientiously,  offer  other  journalists 
whose  opinions  have  as  often  clashed  with  those  which  we 
entertain. 

Neither,  may  we  candidly  say,  do  we  r^ard  those  blots 
which  have  been  urged  against  his  early  character,  as  a  jour- 
nalist, as  in  any  degree  worse  than  the  kin  blemishes  which 
may  reasonably  be  fixed  upon  such  men  as  were  at  the  time 
engaged  in  editing  some  of  the  older  journals  against  whose 
iofluenoe  the  New-York  Herald  was  at  first  started.  At  this 
time  the  condition  of  journalism  was  decidedly  low.  Such  a 
paper  as  the  Herald  or  the  Tr3)wne  now  is,  had  it  been  then 
staled,  could  not  have  lived  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  unless 
it  had  been  backed  by  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Personality 
of  the  gross^t  kind  was  the  staple  change  of  journalism,  and 
he  who  would  not  indu]ge.in  it,  was  forced  to  succumb  under 
the  necessities  of  bis  position. 

At  such  a  period  of  unredeemed — but  not  unredeemable — 
licentiousness  in  the  press  of  New- York,  was  it  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett first  embarked  upon  his  career  as  an  independent  journalist. 
Had  any  other  man  preceded  him,  that  man  would  have  had 
to  bear  with  all  the  abase  and  support  all  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  so  consistently  heaped  upon  him.    Yet  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  other  msQ  could  have  borne 
it  with  the  same  imperturbable  resolution,  and  whether  he 
would  have  at  last  achieved  for  his  journal  and  himself  that 
position  which  they  now  hold,  SufUce  it,  that  any  one  who 
reads  this  volume  attentively,  from  ita  beginning  to  its  end,  as 
we  have  done,  can  not  doubt  but  that  jnany  of  Mr.  Bennett's  ' 
faults  a3  a  journalist  have  been  superinduced  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  placed,  while  hia  virtues  are  spe- 
cifically his  own.  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in 
speaking  of  hia  virtues,  we  will  mention  to  what  we  more  spe- 
cifically allude.  Firstly,  we  would  urge  his  unblemished  pri- 
vate character — which  has  had  far  more  to  do  with  his  public 
success  than  many  of  laxer  moral  notiona  would  be  disposed  to 
admit ;  secondly,  we  would  call  attention  to  his  singular  and 
most  pertinacious  industry — he  is  essentially  a  man  who  can 
not  be  idle ;  and  lastly,  we  would  allude  to  the  conscientioua 
way  in  which  he  has  invariably  supported  his  adopted  coun- 
try s  line  of  policy,  in  the  teeth  of  such  epithets  as  "renegade 
Scotsman,"  "turncoat,"  and  other  marveUously  pleasant  names, 
which  were  at  one  time  profusely  and  with  no  niggard  hand 
heaped  upon  him. 

He  has  now  over-ridden  the  whole  of  this  opposition,  and 
we  confess  ourselves — opposed  to  his  political  course  as  we 
can  not  avoid  being  —  ooliged  to  accord  him  a  singularly 
large  amount  of  taleut  and  energy.  Without  these,  he  must 
have  failed.  But  in  addition  to  this,  we  would  direct  Uie  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  one  principle  in  Mr.  Bennett's  career  as 
a  journalist,  which  demands  our  special  attention.  He  has 
never  afforded  big  enemies,  whatever  other  errors  he  may  have 
committed,  the  slightest  pretext  for  attacking  him  as  an  enemy 
to  the  Bights  ef  the  States,  He  has  never  lent  himself,  his  pen, 
or  his  paper  in  the  slightest  degree  to  those  fanatics  who  would 
tear  the  Union  asunder,  under  the  pretext  of  abolishing  slav- 
ery— who,  to  ef&oe  an  imaginary  blemish  upon  our  institutions, 
would  render  that  aggregate  power  which  God  has  reared 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  rent  and  discordant  fragments. 
This  alone  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  a  valuable  element  in 
estimating  his  positive  nationality.  The  "  renegade  Scotsman" 
has  done  more  to  conserve  our  Union  intact  by  this  damning 
schism  amongst  us,  than  half  of  our  native  editors ;  and  as  such, 
we  confeaa  that  however  he  may  have  formerly  been  denounced 
by  personal  opponents,  we  have  ever  felt  inclined  to  extend 
'  oar  hand  to  him,  and  to  confess  that  whatever  errors  he  may 
have  made,  we  must  acknowledge  him,  in  this  one  respect,  more 
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an  Ameman  than  Bcores  of  those  who  are  bom  and  bred  upoa 
our  own  soil. 

Whoever  the  gentleman  may  he  whose  pen  has  given  us  the 
leading'  events  in  the  life  of  this  man — so  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing in  the  highest  degree  many  of  those  features  which  have 
marked  somo  of  our  greatest  men — we  can  only  say  that  he 
has  performed  his  labor  with  great  ability.  We  see  that  the 
Some  Journal  asserts  it  to  be  Isaao  0.  Pray,  who  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  Herald.  If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is  an  additional  compliment  to  Mr.  Bennett,  as  we 
seem  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Pray  left  that  journal  in  consequence 
of  a  personal  disagreement  with  him.  And  we  would  implore 
the  iates  to  place  our  Memoirs  when  drawn  up,  (as  they  infal- 
libly will  be  at  some  future  day,)  in  the  hands  of  some  such 
just  and  discriminating  Christian. 

Seriously,  if  it  be  Mr.  Pray,  he  has  produced  the  most  satis- 
factory and  able  biography  that  we  have  come  across  for  many 
years.  It  must  have  been  a  labor  which  has  long  occupied 
him,  and  deserves  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  value  from  Mr. 
Bennett,  who  can,  at  present,  scarcely  be  aware  even  if  be  has 
seen  the  book — of  the  value  which  it  must,  ultimately,  be  to 
his  reputation. 

We  here  extract  a  few  paragraphs  which  may  be  amusing 
from  their  reference  to  a  period  which  we  all  of  us  remember. 
They  »iay  also  serve  to  show  that  the  writer  has  not  the  slightest 
respect  for  that  squeamishness  of  taste  which  we  were  wont  to 
calf  modesty,  and  which  the  Herald  had  so  definitely  set  its  face 
t^ainst. 

"  There  wu  no  longer  uiy  reuon  whj  latitude  of  expression  should  be 
indulged  in.  The  affected  prudery  of  society  hod  been  cuTed  of  its  ridicn- 
lenB  vanitiea — and  a  more  fnnk  and  genuine  tolerance  of  expression  and 
opinion  had  taken  the  place  of  a  mawkish  refinement  that  tittered  before 
honest  English  plainness  in  erery  drawing  room.  The  tortures  to  which 
words  were  put  vera  often  quite  amusing.  Limb  was  need  for  leg,  and  tfae 
Herald,  talked  of  the  branches  of  public  dancers,  when  it  satirized  the  affec- 
tations of  society.  Linen  became  the  synonym  for  shirts,  and  inexpressi- 
bles for  pantalo<H>B.  Old-fashioned  people  scarcely  knew  how  to  open  their 
mouths  without  offending  the  affected  taste  of  tbe  timee. 

"  Hock-modcsty  giggled  and  dmpered  everywhere,  and  frankness  of  expres- 
sion and  honesty  of  purpose  were  jostled  from  the  walk  by  a  sendraentality 
sickening  in  itself,  depraving  the  mind  of  its  victim,  and  coaxing  the  unwary 
within  the  giddy  whirl  of  ]ic«ntiousneflS  and  vice.  Ur.  Bennett  had  inter- 
preted his  du^  in  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  had  acted  in  accordance  with 
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bis  determiiMLtioii  to  reprore  uid  reform  it — ronniDg,  like  aanj  &  reformer, 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  horrible  Tulgaritj  which  insulted  the  re- 
dnement  of  his  virtuous  contemporaries,  and  ahoclced  the  conyentioDal 
moralitj  of  the  time,  may  be  found  lorkiog  in  the  following  curt  paragraph 
from  the  Herald: 

" '  Petticoats — petticoats — petticoats — petticoats — there— yon  fastidiaua 
fools — vent  your  mawkislmesa  on  that  I' " 

Nothing  coold  well  be  more  fortunate  than  the  last  expres- 
sion— "  mawkiahuess."  Were  it  for  nothing  else,  we  would 
testify  that  the  Herald  has  fulfilled  one  of  its  duties  to  Bociety. 
It  called  one  vice — for  it  waa  a  vice — by  ita  right  name,  and 
did  so  openly  and  unblushingl^.  We  pardon  many  of  his  and 
its  numerous  political  backsHdinga,  simply  and  solely  upon  this 
account. 

Another  quotation  we  make  from  this  valuable  and  interest- 
ing volume,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  good  example  of  the 
style  in  which  it  has  been  written: 

"  Well — Ur.  Bennett  walked  along.  The  grass  and  the  white  clover  sent 
forth  an  odor,  'like  wild  honey,'  sweet  and  delicious.  He  looked  down 
upon  the  Isla  beloir  him.  There  vas  the  very  place  wherein  he  nsed  to 
bathe  at  eveoing,  in  summer.  There  was  the  I/<^ie  Pot,a  amall  still  cove  of 
the  Isla,  used  formerly  by  the  flax-dresaera  to  bleach  their  stuffs — and  here 
the  iotack,  the  head  of  the  mill-dam,  a  wall  or  flume  conducting  th«Htreai(i 
to  the  mill.  The  rushing  waters  spoke  with  a  familiar  murmur  to  him— and 
near  by  was  the  troutiug  ground,  and  the  very  spot  where  be  once  fought 
for  an  hour  or  more,  with  a  school-fellow,  to  settle  a  point  of  honor.  The 
litUe  "burn  of  Kimmantie"  at  the  left,  issued  from  a  raviue  filled  with 
young  trees,  and  bubbled  past  to  meet  the  embraces  of  the  lela.  The  sun 
shone  mildly  through  a  haze  of  thin,  white,  silvery  clouds.  The  calm,  quiet^ 
peaceful  air  orihe  bills,  fields,  towns,  houses,  and  every  thing  around,  seemed 
to  make  a  very  Sabbath. 

"As  he  passed  along  'the  foot  of  the  bloconing  brae,'  leading  to  the  old 
town,  he  met  a  litUe  girl.  Pointing  to  the  bouses,  and  pleased  ta  hear  some- 
thing of  the  dialect  of  his  boyhood,  he  inquired:  'What  is  the  name  of  that 
place f 

'"  The  ould  toon,  sir!' 

"  The  reply  and  the  accent  delighted  him,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  agiun, 
smiling  with  the  recollection  of  the  old  time,  be  asked  : 

""What's  the  matter  with  yoorfoot,  my  girtf 

" '  I've  a  saer  tae." 

" '  Here's  something  to  heal  it." 

"And  BO  saying,  he  passed  a  small  com  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  wbo, 
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■fterlookingst  him  with  the  utmost  utoniiduDent,  bounded  ontof  hissig^t 
with  the  Titalitj  of  a  joang  antelope. 

"  Hr.  Bennett  went  on.  The  pilgrim  wu  new  the  shrine.  When  he  had 
left  this  spot  years  ago,  Duff  House,  or  the  houBe  of  the  Laird  of  Braco, 
built  on  an  eztensivo  lawn,  around  which  the  Deveroa  glided  beantifiilly, 
was  adorned  externa]];  with  slirubberies  and  plantationB  of  forest  trees,  uid 
the  bridge  of  sevea  arches,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was 
erected  by  the  goTomment,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  belonging  to  this 
elegant  seat  of  Inznry  and  refinement.  The  old  house  of  Olengarry  and 
Earn  Parle  were  then  there,  and  he  bad  clambered  over  the  ruins  of  the  dis- 
mantled eiKflce  a  thousand  times,  and  threaded  through  the  woods  of  the 
parit  BO  ofl^  as  to  know  every  tree.  There  he  had  listened  to  all  the  mel- 
ody of  the  grove.  A  rich  green  field  was  the  only  record  of  their  former 
existence,  when  the  simple  peasuitry  of  those  regions  lived  in  Highland  fru- 
gality and  industry,  under  the  eye  of  the  *  gudeman'  of  the  noble  mansion, 
of  which  the  hundreds  of  windows  and  massive  walls  wero  constructed 
after  a  beautiful  design  to  be  seen  in  a  volume  known  as  Woolfs  '  YiCru- 
vioB,' 

"  Ur.  Bennett  ascended  the  rising  ground  in  search  of  a  relative.  He 
was  at  the  garden-gate.  He  went  into  the  house  without  Icnocking,  and 
stood  before  his  aunt  Sh» looked  at  him  forafewmoments.but  recognized 
not  a  hce  she  had  seen  before.     He  smiled — she  knew  him  at  once  I 

" '  God  bless  me  I  Na,  weel  then  1  Eh  t  now  I  Weel,  I  never  vrould 
have  kent  you— God  bless  me  1  You're  so  moch  altered — but  for  your  laugh 
I  woul#not  have  known  you.' 

"  He  sat  down.    He  could  not  reply,  or  speak  for  some  time. 

"  'I  kent  you  as  soon  as  you  laughed,'  said  she,  almost  crying  for  joy. 
And  Hr.  Bennett  well  may  have  thonght  that  there  is  'something  in  the 
smile  of  the  human  face  that  nevtr  changes.'  He  did  not  know  her,  cither, 
when  be  first  looked  at  her;  her  cheeks  were  fuller  and  more  mddy,  and  she 
was  stouter  than  when  he  saw  her  in  his  boyhood.  When  sho  smiled,  bow- 
ever,  he  knew  it  was  his  aunt. 

"'How  stout  you  have  got,  aunty;  but  whore's  my  mother?  How  is  her 
health  f     How  are  the  two  girls — my  sisters  f     How  ia  naele  F' 

"  Before  any  replies  could  be  given,  his  mother,  followed  by  his  two  sisters, 
came  in  from  thrir  own  residence  close  by,  for  they  had  discovered  his 
coming.  It  had  been  a  long  separation  till  then.  The  vicissitudes  of  Ufa 
had  been  many — but  there  was  an  age  of  joy  in  that  moment.  The  mother 
seized  him  tenderly  by  both  hands,  looked  into  his  face,  kissed  him,  and 
fell  upon  his  neck,  weeping  like  a  child.    There  was  an  arm-chair  on  the 

"  'Blecs  me,  mother,"  8«d  he,  'bow  old  yon  do  lookt  How  is  your 
health?    Sitdown — mtdownt    How  old  you  do  look!' 
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"'Twenty-three  years,' s»id  she,  'since  I  b»w  you — and  in  that  time  your 
fotlier  and  brother  have  died— is  enough  to  make  me  look  old.' 

"  The  sound  of  a  mother's  yoioe  no  man  can  forget,  but  the  reference  to  his 
brother  almost  orerwhelmed  him.  If  he  ever  loved  aught  in  the  shape  of 
man,  it  was  his  brother  Cosmo,  When  they  were  at  school  together,  thej 
made  their  very  etadies  their  amosements,  and  would  play  over  their  tasks. 
Hia  brother  was  educated  for  the  Catholic  Church,  bnt  by  following  the 
rules  of  that  establishment,  he  wis  destroyed  in  the  fery'prime  of  Ufa  At 
twenty  years  of  ^e,  he  was  an  excellent  Hebrew,  Qreek,  and  Latin  Bcholar. 
As  a  student  he  was  very  profldent  As  a  poet,  as  a  philosopher,  as  a 
genioB  fill!  of  natural  wit,  brilliancy,  and  profound  learning,  he  was  admir- 
able. Hr.  Bennett  had  hoped  to  have  him  as  an  associate-editor  in  bringing 
abont  the  great  reform  and  regeneratioa  that  began  with  the  close  of  the 
last  war  with  England.  He  recdved  his  death-blow  in  the  College  of 
Angelites,  where  he  was  educated." 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessaiy  to  call  attention  to  the  names, 
which  may  be  met  with  within  this  volume.  They  range  over 
all  classes,  from  Jefferson  and  Jackson  to  Colt  and  Maria  Monk, 
from  Malibran  and  Forrest  to  Fernando  Wood  and  Jim 
Grant,  (the  barber  who  shaved  Mr,  Bennett  some  t«n  years 
since,)  from  Zachary  Taylor  to  Lopez,  and  from  James  K. 
Polk  and  Daniel  O'Connell  to  Frances  Wright  and  Taglioni. 
These  alone  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
(iiversity  and  range  of  subject  forced  upon  the  author.  It  is  a 
volume  which  no  journalist  should  be  without,  as  a  mere  work 
for  reference.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  work  which  every 
student  of  contemporary  history  will  need  to  read ;  while  it  is 
one  which  a  lady  may  take  up,  without  feeling  that  her  time 
has  been  thrown  away  upon  the  study  of  a  bundle  of  dried 
facts  strung  together  for  the  mere  utility-reader.  In  conclusion 
we  will  call  attention  to  the  portrait,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ably  executed  that  we  have  recently  met  with.  The  artist  is 
C.  &.  Eosenberg,  who  has  drawn  it  in  the  form  of  a  medal, 
by  this  means,  avoiding  that  cast  in  the  eye,  which,  however 
expressive,  may  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  decided  addition  ti 
the  personal  comeliness  of  James  G^ordon  Beunett 
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THE   PLAINT    OF  THE  WHJ)-FLOWER. 


I VAS  act  bom  for  the  town, 
Where  all  that's  pore  and  humble's  trodden  down : 

iij  borne  to  in  the  woods — 
The  over-arcbmg,  dototered  solitudeBi 

Wbeie  the  Ml-toned  paalm 
or  Nature  at  her  matin  broke  ttie  calm 

or  doudj-pillowed  Night, 
With  cabnneBB  made  more  voluble  br  li^^ 

And  wbere  the  Minstrel,  Noon, 
Hade  every  ^oang  etem  spring,  aa  to  a  tone ; 

Aje,  where  our  joja  were  led 
To  suit  the  Buted  toeasureB  of  tlie  orb  o'er  head. 

I  am  forlora 
Here,  'mid  the  waking  jargon  of  the  d^; 
Noon  brings  do  light,  no  song  of  birds  at  play; 
ilj  phune  is  in  the  dost:  I  pine  and  praj 
Pot  the  old  wooda,  the  grand  did  woods  away 
Where  I  was  bom. 


Here  I  am  dying ;  I  want  room — 
Boom  for  the  air  of  heaven,  for  the  bloom 

Of  never-tiring  nature ;  room 
For  the  verdure-freighted  cloudy  and  thnnder-bocan 

That  Bonndi  relief  to  droughtj  earth; 
Boom  fbr  the  sunlight,  and  th'  exhaostlem  mirth 

Of  riant  July's  breeze^ 
Untangling  the  meahea  of  the  brandling  txoea ; 

Eoom  for  cool  ni^t  and  ruddy  day, 
¥oF  peace,  for  he^th — aught  oatnrally  gay ; 

Boom  to  take  vital  breath. 
And  look  on  any  thing  not  punted  death  I 
OhI  lamforiom— 
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I,  who  from  mj  eu-lieet  ^Idea  age 
Sat  bj  tbo  r^al  Ook'a  foot,  like  a  pa^, 
JmA,  mBolled  in  mosa,  at  the  cloee  of  day 
SI^  b7  mj  prince,  in  the  wooda  tat  airaj 
'Wbars  I  was  bom. 


nere  Es  no  room — no  room 
Por  e'en  a  flower's  life ;  notbiog  but  a  tomb. 

0  forest  gods  [  look  down, 
And  ahield  your  other  of&priog  from  the  town. 

Aht  would  that  I  could  die 
Wbere  o'er  my  wreck  the  foicet  flow^  might  dgh, 

And  clustering  shrobs  ^ncar 
Weave  dirges  low,  like  leavw  above  my  bier; 

Where  kindly  cheHtnnt-leaves 
Woold  shade  the  woe  of  ererjr  plast  that  grisreC 

And  e'en  the  great  Oak's  head 
Let  fitll  its  tflaiB  of  dan  when  hia  poor  page  is  dead. 

I  am  forlorn : 
ITIght  brii^  no  darkne«3,  and  the  da;  no  light ; 
Noon  brings  but  noise,  to  Taiy  my  afflight; 
Pm  dying  'ueath  the  city's  loathamne  blight, 
Far,  0  my  mother  Nature  1  &om  thj  sight, 
Far  from  %  earth,  <Ay  hosTen,  and  the  woodland  bright 
Where  I  was  bom. 
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DUEI5  AND  DUEIUNG  » 


"  Ton  owe  mo  ft  coat,  Ur.  Claj." — Johh  Bahdolpe. 
"  I  am  ^ad  the  debt  is  no  gtcater." — Hekbe  Clky. 

Op  all  modfes  of  settling  differeuces,  the  duel  seems  to  be 
the  most  absurd.  It  is  absurd  as  a  punisbment;,  since  it  admits 
of  no  relative  proportion  to  crimes,  and  absurd  as  an  appeal, 
since  virtue  and  vice,  guilt  and  innocence  are,  by  its  require- 
ments, equally  exposed  to  death  or  suffering.  If,  in  extreme 
cases  which  seem  to  justify  the  most  summary  punishment,  the 
aggressor,  upon  bcin^  "called  out,"  would  be  shot,  or  even 
wounded,  then  indeed  something  mij^ht  be  gained;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  "  Code  of  Honor"  afford  no  such  advantages. 
On  the  contrary,  the  injured  party,  aa  challenger,  is,  by  its 
ruJes,  placed  on  unequal  terms  in  a  mortal  conflict  with  per- 
haps the  heartless  seducer,  the  truculent  bully,  or  the  unprin- 
cipled and  conscienceless  calumniator. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  one  of  the  disputants  has 
a  decided  right,  and  by  the  same  reason,  his  antagonist  is 
clearly  and  indisputably  in  the  wrong.  In  such  cases,  that  a 
man  feeling  or  even  supposing  himself  deeply  injured,  should 
add  to  the  weight  of  his  grievances  by  submitting  to  be  shot 
at  by  the  party  who  owes  him  reparation,  seems  an  act  of  the 
maddest  folly.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  both  parties  may 
be  equally  at  fault,  and  equally  aggressive,  there  appears  to  be 
no  other  result  from  an  appeal  to  arms,  than  the  inevitable 
adding  of  injury  to  injurv.  "Who,  in  his  sane  mind,  upon  the 
discovery  tmit  his  conficlencc  had  been  basely  betrayed,  or 
that  the  reputation  of  a  cherished  sister  had  been  blacl;ened, 
would,  if  he  allowed  his  own  private  judgment  or  even  hia 

*  Notea  on  Duels  and  Dndling,  Alphabetically  Arrai^icd,  with  a  Fieliminaij  His- 
torieal  Eggay.  By  Lorenzo  Sabine.  Boston:  Crosbj,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Ill  'Waah- 
iugton  itreet.    18EG. 
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feelings  to  dictate  ra  Lim,  offer  himself  as  a  target  to  be  shot 
at  by  the  "gentleman"  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him?  Or 
who,  having  the  most  limited  ideas  of  rjght  and  wrong,  and 
left  to  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  not  entirely  blunted  to  the 
most  ordinary  sense  of  common  justice,  would  seek  to  destroy 
the  man  whom,  without  provocation,  he  had  already  made  to 
suffer?  The  advocate  for  the  "Code  of  Ilonor"  apparently 
ignores  the  noble  principle  that  the  acknowledgment  of,  and 
atonement  for,  a  real  fault  can  never  be  injurious  to  one's  honor ; 
and  the  stickler  for  "  ten  paces,"  seemingly  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  duel  really  decides  nothing.  Wherever  this  unfor- 
tunate code  prevails,  any  man  may,  at  any  moment,  be  called 
upon  to  choose  one  of  the  alternatives,  to  fight  or  to  be  hunted 
down — to  lose  his  life  "in  satisfaction"  for  an  affront,  or  be 
driven  from  society  by  public  opinion,  which,  in  these  matters 
too  often  over-ridea  all  law  and  reason ;  for  wherever  the  prac- 
tice prevails,  public  sentiment,  in  "  affairs  of  honor,"  seems 
almost  omnipotent,  ruling  the  statute-book  and  shielding,  ex-  - 
cept  in  rare  instances,  from  all  punishment,  the  man  who  has 
outraged  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

It  13  true,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  species,  that  many 
men  of  strong  minds  have  equally  strong  passions,  which  are 
iU-controlled  and  subject  such  men  to  grosser  errore  than  oth- 
ers possessed  of  fewer  mental  advantages ;  these  men  fight 
duels,  having  no  guide  but  blind  and  reckless  passion,  when 
aroused— regardless  of  their  own  lives  or  those  of  othepB ; 
hence  their  conduct  furnishes  the  worst  possible  rule  for  the 
government  of  sooiety.  This  clnao  of  duoilists  are  not  less 
wicked  than  others,  though  their  position  and  standing  in 
society  almost  invariably  shield  them  from  legal  consequences. 
As  a  melancholy  example  of  the  results  of  duelling  to  men  of 
this  stamp,  we  condense  froraaKew-Orleans  journal  an  account 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  encounters-  which  has  ever  occurred 
in  this  country,  and  which,  singularly  enough,  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  author  of  "Duels  and  Duel- 

*  Tliere  are  in  oni  courts  however,  a  Tow  honoraWe  eacceiptiona-rtodgeB,  againat 
wbom  this  perhaps  too  genenl  a  charge  can  not  in  justice  be  made — stern,  inflex- 
ible diapcnscrsoT  the  law,  who  under  no  circumstanceB  permit  cither  tbeir  interests, 
their  reeling^  or  tlie  opinion  of  the  public  ta  interlere  with  the  most  rigid  perfonn- 

ftnce  of  their  dutiea.     Of  this  class  maj  be  cited  a  Judge  F ,  (montiDned  by 

Ut.  Sabino,)  who,  in  char^g  a  jucj,  said ;  "  QonUemen,  it  is  m;  dutj  to  la?  down 
the  law  to  jtfo,  and  I  aball  do  bo.  When  two  men  go  out  to  Qght  a  duel  and  one 
of  them  fiills,  it  ia  murder,  and  I  tell  jou,  ^  low  it  is  murder;  hiitatthe  iwne  Urn* 
afitirtr  diui  Ouut  Oit,  I  never  htari  of  in  the  whah  want  of  my  Hfe.^ 
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ling ;"  at  least  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  his  Alphabetical 
Eecord.    The  following  took  place  in  1827. 

Dr.  kUddox  Invited  Hr.  Samuel  L.  Wells  to  m«et  bim  irithout  the  limits 
of  Loaisiana :  they  met  according  to  imdersUnding  %t  Natchez  on  the  ITth ; 
on  the  18th,  Wells  was  fbrmallj  challenged  bj  Haddoz;  tlie  19(h  was 
appointed  for  the  da;  o(  combat,  and  the  Qrst  sand-betch  above  Natchez 
on  the  UisaiBsippi  side,  selected  as  a  place  of  meeting.  They  met,  exchanged 
two  shots  without  effect,  and  then  made  friends.  While  the  combatants 
•nd  seconds  were  retiring  from  the  ground,  Wells  inTited  Dr.  Maddox,  CoL 
Crane,  (Dr.  M.'b  second,)  and  Dr.  Denny,  the  sui^on  m  attendance,  to  the 
woods,  where  his  (Wells')  friends,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  field,  were 
stationed,  to  take  some  refreshment  CoL  Crane  objected,  and  stated  as  his 
reason  that  there  were  certain  men  among  them  whom  he  could  not  meet. 
Wells  then  assented  to  e*>  where  Uaddox's  friends  were  stationed  in  the 
woods,  and  who  also  had  been,  by  previous  arrangement,  excluded  fr^m  the 
field.  When  about  half-way,  they  were  met  by  the  friends  of  Wells,  namely, 
Ur.  James  Bowie,  Gen.  Ouny,  and  T.  J.  Wells.  Gen.  Cuny  on  meeting 
them  observed  to  CoL  Crane  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  settle  their  difficulty. 
Crane  had  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  which  he,  in  the  capacity  of  a  second,  was 
carrying  to  the  woods;  he  immediately  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fense, and  observing  Bowie  with  a  drawn  pistol,  shot  him ;  and,  wheeling 
round,  shot  Cuoy.  Bowie  did  not  fall,  but  Cuny  did,  and  expired  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Bowie  exclaimed,  "  Crane,  you  hajic  »hot  me,  and  I  will  kill 
you  if  lean."  They  then  both  flred  simultaneously ;  Bowie's  Are  was  with- 
out effect  After  Bowie  had  made  the  above  declaration  to  Crane,  he  drew 
a  krge  knife  and  immediately  endeavored  to  put  his  threat  in  execution,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  blow  from  Crane,  with  the  butt  of  bis  pistol,  and  whidi 
brought  Bowie  to  hts  knees.  Before  he  recovered,  Crane  got  out  of  his  way. 
Bowie  then  discovered  Major  Wright,  who  had  arrived  from  the  woods  in 
company  with  the  two  Blanchaids.    Bowie  exclaimed  to  Wright,  "  you 

d d  rascal,  don't  yov.  shootl"    Wright  observed  that  he  was  not  afraid 

of  him,  and  immediately  levelled  bis  pistol — they  both  flred.  Bowie's  shot 
struck  Wright  in  the  side  and  went  through  him ;  Wright's  fire  was  with- 
out effect ;  it  struck  an  interposing  snag.  After  firing,  they  both  advanced 
on  each  other — -Wright  with  a  drawn  sword-CMie  and  Bowie  with  his  knife. 
Bowie  stabbed  Wright  in  two  places  through  the  arm — he  then  left  him  and 
went  at  Alfred  Blanchard,  made  three  stabs  at  him,  one  of  which  struck  him 
in  the  left  side ;  then  leaving  Blanchard  he  returned  to  Wright,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  desperate  wounds,  was  still  enabled  to  maintain  an  ofT^nsive 
attitude,  gave  him  a  stab  in  the  breast  which  went  to  his  heart  aod  killed 
him  instantly.  Bowie  was  fired  at  twice  by  Alfred,  and  once  by  C.  H. 
Blanchard,  while  engaged  with  Wright,  and  once  when  engaged  with  A. 
Blanchard.  One  of  the  shots  Struck  him  in  the  thigh  which  brought  him 
to  the  ground ;  he  fell  a  short  distance  from  Wright    A.  Blanchard  waa 
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shot  through  the  arm  b^  T.  J.  Wella.  Msjor  HcWhorter  took  a  deliberate 
urn  at  C.  H.  Blanchard,  wTen  or  ^ght  paces  distant,  but  the  shot  was  with* 
out  effect  The  only  wound  Bowie  received,  beude  Crane's  pistol-shot  in 
Uie  thigh,  was  one  or  two  slight  stabs  from  a  sword-caoe. 

ThuB,  men  of  strong  passions,  guided  only  by  blind  passion, 
recklessly  take  or  throw  away  life.  But  there  is  another  set 
of  men  who  fight  duels,  or  rather  make  a  show  towards  it,  to 
gratify  their  vanity,  by  drawing  a  little  temporary  notice,  which 
Sieir  personal  worth  or  good  conduct  can  not  procure.  These 
are  generally  worthless  coxcombs,  whose  feeble  nerves  woald 
be  shattered  and  prostrated  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  who  appear  ridiculous  in  every  situation 
where  courageous  conduct  is  required.  This  class  of  duellists 
do  little  harm  other  than  to  disturb  the  community ;  they  quarrel 
to  make  peace ;  or  if  officious  intermeddlers  force  them  into  a 
fight,  are  too  much  alarmed  to  hit,  or,  perhaps,  see  their  antag- 
onist. The  affair  is  laughed  at  as  a  farce,  and  the  parties, 
volentes,  turned  over  to  the  police. 

Many  of  this  description  challenge  because  they  know  the 
party  challenged  will  not  fight.  The  infamy  or  worthlessnesa 
of  the  challenger,  in  many  instances,  is  such  as  to  disgrace  any 
decent  man  who  notices  him.  These  pretenders  to  bravery 
and  gentlemanly  feeling  are  absolute  cowards.  For  no  man, 
unless  he  is  an  arrant  coward,  will  challenge  another,  knowing 
that  he  will  not  or  dare  not  fight.  There  are  others,  insolent 
and  impudent  bullies,  who  attempt  to  tyrannize  over  and  impose 
upon  all  orderly  men  about  them ;  who  literally  endeavor  to 
dragoon  society,  by  fear  of  personal  violence,  into  silence  and 
seeming  acquiescence,  with  respect  to  their  conduct. 

Another  class  accept  challenges,  and  even  challenge  and 
fight  for  tho  very  reason  that  they  want  true  courage ;  they 
have  not  moral  and  independent  courage  enough  to  disregard 
the  giddy  assertions  of  that  idle  part  of  the  community,  who 
say  that  a  man  is  a  coward  because  he  refuses  to  fight  with 
hair-triggers  at  ten  paces :  not  that  such  people  have  either 
belief  or  disbelief  of  what  they  say ;  they  are  too  light-minded 
to  form  any  settled  conclusion,  and  repeat  idly  as  the  parrot, 
what  some  malignant  acquaintance  or  friend  {as  friends  go)  has 
before  said.  The  pride,  weak  nerves,  and  morbid  sensibility 
of  such  a  man  force  him  to  the  pistol's  mouth  of  a  ruthless  and 
Qnprincipled  antagonist,  as  feeble,  trembling,  and  unresisting  as 
a  lamb  to  the  shambles,  because  be  fears  the  detraction  of  the 
malicious  and  the  gossip  of  the  giddy. 
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Nervous  and  timid  men  of  the  foregoing  description,  if  they 
come  off  unslaia,  fail  to  obtain  their  object ;  society  will  seldom 
believe  them  brave.  There  is  an  instinct  in  our  nature  that 
mocks  every  art  upon  this  subject ;  it  tells  ua  whether  a  man 
is,  or  is  not,  fearless.  Upon  all,  from  the  tottering  infant  to 
the  savage  bully,  the  same  impression  forces  itself.  The  fear- 
leas  man  walks  through  life  without  reproach  on  his  bravery, 
from  those  worthy  of  his  notice,  although  he  may  continaaJly 
have  refused  to  fight  duels.*  No  man  ever  pei^uadcd  the 
world  he  was  fearless,  unless  the  &ot  was  so.  Should  it  be  a 
reproach,  that  a  weak  and  nervous  man  has  not  the  courage  of 
a  ton  ?     It  is  a  reflection  upon  God  and  nature  to  require  it. 

It  has  been  urged  that  single  combat  is  often  the  only  redress 
that  can  be  had  for  a  personal  injury.  We.  apprehend  those 
who  hazard  the  assertion,  are  not  too  highly  conversant  with 
the  moral  code,  and  are  much  better  acquainted  with  their 
own  passions  than  the  human  heart :  they  tell  u-s,  wicked  ven- 
geance and  murderous  crime  is  redress.     This  is  not  the  precept 

*  WUliout  going  out  of  our  own  country,  we  may  Bnd  many  and  high  anttiori- 
liM  £»  refusing  to  engage  in  a  dneL  That  the  onmipotonce  of  public  sentiment 
ahonld,  in  soma  ingtances,  hare  caused  a  dereliction  from  u  admovlcdgod  du^, 
we  Uiink  no  invalidation  of  the  testimony. 

"  I  give  it  as  n^  decided  ophiion  that  your  bonor  and  reputaUoa  will  stand  not 
only  perfectly  acquitted,  for  tke  non-acceptance  of  his  (Ci^  Qunn'a)  challenge,  bat 
that  your  prudence  and  judgment  would  have  been  condemnad  by  accepting  it"— 
(horge  Watkiaglon  to  6tn.  NaStomiel  Oreme. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Sghting  duels,  under  any  ciTonmsUoce^  can  raise  the  repu- 
tation of  an;  man,  and  have  loi^  voce  discovered  that  it  is  not  even  an  unemi^ 
criterion  of  personal  courage." — CommocUiTe  SUjfihen  Daalar. 

"  No  man  would  be  happier  than  myself  to  see  the  whole  borbarone  q^tem  for 
ever  eradicated." — 3.  Cla^. 

"  My  religions  and  moral  pnndples  are  strongly  opposed  to  duelling— -I  abhor  the 
practice." — Gen.  ASexaadar  ffamiUoH. 

"  I  have  Berred  in  the  anoy  fbrty  years  without  flghting  a  duel ;  •  •  shall  have 
no  dneUing  roan  abont  me,  if  I  can  help  it" — Qen.  ZacJiarg  Taj/hr, 

"  Is  them  no  way  of  abolishing  this  absurd  and  barbarous  custom  ?  Duelling  is 
DO  criteritni  of  bravery."— (TAorlw  Chtaieorth  Pinebnet/. 

"  I  em  not  bcnmd  to  sacrifice  my  public  reputation  and  outrage  my  public  cha- 
racter merely  to  gratify  Qeneral  Leo  in  the  line  of  bis  profession. —  Wm.  Searg 
Dai/ton,  ChUf-Jiutiet  of  Boulh-Oan^ina. 

"  This  absurd  custom  decides  no  right,  and  settles  no  point" — Jf«m»rial  SoaOi- 
Carolina  Am.  BaioMion  Society. 

"I  frankly  admit  that  I  fear  God;  and  that  I  feat  Blm  more  than  man." — B. 
Banting  Rhett,  W.  S.  Senator,  S.  0. 
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our  Saviour  taught,  our  religion  inculcates,  and  our  laws 
enjoin.  Malice,  vengeance,  and  crime  have  no  place  but  in 
the  catalogue  of  iniquity.  If  one  respectable  man  says  a 
harsh  and  injurious  thing  of  another,  it  is  almost  uniformly  in 
some  moment  of  high  excitement,  in  the  bar  or  elsewhere,  the 
result  of  instant  and  angry  passion,  of  which  the  offending 
party,  in  a  few  hours,  when  he  becomes  cool,  is  heartily 
ashamed.  Most  willingly  would  he  make  reparation  if  he  bad 
an  opportunity ;  but  he  can  not,  and  will  not,  be  bullied  into 
it  by  threats  of  punishment.  Nothing  more  or  less  than  this 
b  a  challenge.  Let  the  offended  party  wait  till  the  excitement 
has  passed  o£^  and  he  will  find  a  share  of  the  sin  resting  upon 
himself,  and  the  offender,  if  a  true  man,  either  prepare  to 
recall  the  offensive  language  or  at  least  maJ£e  suf&cient  conces- 
sion to  prepare  the  way  to  a  reconciliation. 

But  this  requires  more  moral  courage,  and  fearless  firmness, 
than  most  men,  as  society  is  constituted,  are  masters  of;  they 
prop  their  doubtful  courage  and  trembling  nerves  by  applying 
to  some  supposed  friend  who  often  turns  out  to  be  one  of  those 
malicious  whisperers  and  agitators  who  are  so  pecuHarly  anxious 
to  be  connected  with  an  "  ^air  of  honor  "  and  fancy  themselves 
the  gainers  of  a  certain  amount  oi  eclat  by  the  connection; 
generally,  in  addition,  having  some  secret  revenge  to  gratify 
against  the  offender,  for  which  reason  he  is  too  often  applied 
to.  Here  the  cunning  machinations  of  malice  have  full  room 
for  action:  a  duel  is  of  course  advised,  as  the  only  redress 
honor  can  allow  of;  every  means  is  used  to  bring  it  on;  every 
sinister  trick  and  argument  is  employed  to  keep  the  principal 
firm  to  his  desperate  purpose,  and  until  eventually  he  surren- 
ders his  judgment  and  his  life  into  the  hands  of  selfishness  and 
wickedness.  Such  instigators  and  agitators  have  cold  and 
cruel  hearts,  dead  to  every  moral  sense  or  feeling  of  humanity; 
generally  afraid  to  encounter  danger  themselves,  in  the  field  of 
battle  or  even  in  the  ridiculous  duel.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
brave  and  fearless  man  exciting  tmd  urging  on  another  to  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  the  misery  of  his  unoffending  wife 
and  helpless  children  ?  What  man  of  real  courage  would  not 
use  all  possible  means  to  adjust  it?  The  working  of  insidious 
cruelty  and  malice,  under  the  seemly  garb  of  friendship,  alone 
would  do  otherwise.  Not  such  as  these,  but  men  of  great 
moral  worth,  fearlessness,  and  independence,  should  be  applied 
to  for  advice  and  aid,  who  will  generally  settle  the  matter  with 
a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  parties ;  perhaps  laugh  at  the 
trifies  that  set  the  passions  in  commotioD ;  have  some  silly  mis- 
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take  or  mistrnderstandiiig  explained,  and  thus  end  a  matter 
Trbich,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  ended  in  blood. 
The  brave  man  is  always  generous,  feeling,  and  just,  and  others 
submit  to  his  judgment  with  pleasure. 

Such  are,  in  our  estimation,  duelling  and  its  consequences, 
and  the  characters  of  the  men  who  engage  in  the  practice, 
which  if  it  does  not  involve  wickedness  and  criminality,  inno- 
cence has  no  name,  and  morality  no  place  in  the  human  heart. 
These  do  not  exist,  if  it  be  not  a  crime. 

Thus  much  against  duelling.  It  may  be  asked  of  us,  In 
case  of  unprovoked  assault  or  aggravated  and  unpardonable 
insult,  what  remedy,  what  redress  ?  Let  any  of  our  leadera 
get  Mr.  Sabine's  book;  con  over  its  four  hundred  pages  of 
instructive  and  interesting  matter,  and  then,  if  he  can,  blame 
OS  for  adopting,  in  this  regard,  the  policy  of  Sam  Houston : 
"I  will  never  do  any  thing  to  originate  a  quarrel  with  any 
man.  If  any  one  quarrel  with  me,  it  is  his  privilege ;  hut  I 
shall  take  care  that  hedo  mena  harm," 
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THK    ORIGIN    AN©     DEVELOPMENT    OF 
ZODIACAL    SYMBOLISM. 


i.  LVTTXK  U  the  Hob,  B.  Q.  Squibb,  umounciiie  ft  serica  of  important  DiBcoreriee 
in  the  PrioiitiTe  Histoiy  of  Ifao.  B/  Luke  Burke,  Rditor  of  the  London  Bthno- 
hpoii  Journal. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  eDgaged  almost  unremit- 
tingly, for  some  years,  in  the  eystcmatic  iuveatigation  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  mythology,  considered  in  its  univerBality, 
You  are  aware,  too,  of  my  repeated  assertions,  that  very  extra- 
ordinary and  wholly  unexpected  results  have  attended  this  in- 
vestigation; but  though  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  these  results  in  the  course  of  conversation,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  my  account,  brief  and  rapid  as  it  was,  could  have  left 
any  clear,  much  less  any  permanent,  impression  on  your  mind, 
so  vast  and  intricate  is  the  subj  ect,  so  numerous  and  elaborately 
systematized  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived.  All 
my  friends  are  in  the  same  position  as  yourself  in  this  respect ; 
for,  knowing  that  I  could  not  by  any  vivd  voce  explanations  do 
Justice  to  my  opinions,  or  overcome  the  skepticism  which  their 
seemingly  extravagant  pretensions  could  not  fail  to  excite  in 
the  min^  of  all  persons  of  cautious  judgment,  I  have  rarely 
proceeded  with  any  one  beyond  a  few  generalities,  usually 
called  for  by  some  iriendly  interest  in  my  puisoits,  or  by  my 
own  desire  to  account  for  my  protracted  eileoce,  and  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  promised  continuation  of  the  work  which  I  was 
editing.  I  have,  therefore,  lived  for  the  last  few  years  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  intellectual  isolation — a  state  neither 
pleasant  nor  proStaoIe,  though  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances. More  than  once  I  have  endeavored  to  escape  from  it, 
by  publishing  a  brief  account  of  my  views ;  but  my  attempts 
have  hitherto  been  failures,  as  a  natural  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  the  sul)ject  constantly  led  me  into  a  minuteness  of  detail  and 
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a  fullness  of  argument,  whicb,  if  carried  out  consistentlj, 
irould  have  converted  my  proposed  sketch  into  a  series  of 
^aborate  papers,  and  thus,  ia  fact,  have  very  disadvantage- 
ously  snperseded  the  systematic  work  which  I  have  been  long 
prepariiig,  and  which  ia  already  considerably  advanced.  It  has 
lately  occurred  to  me,  however,  that,  by  throwing  my  remarks 
into  the  form  of  a  letter,  I  might  be  able  to  keep  myself  within 
those  boands  which  time  and  circumstances  absolutely  require, 
as  this  form,  while  permitting  a  more  rapid  and  popular  expo- 
sition, is  also  calculated  to  moderate  the  over-anxioua  solicitude 
of  the  writer,  as  it  does  not  call  forth  any  undue  expectations 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  On  the  present  occasion  I  have  de- 
termined upon  carrying  this  idea  mto  practice,  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  facilities  which  have  been 
kindly  offered  to  me  in  the  pages  of  the  United  Slaiea  Review, 
while  I  naturally  address  myself  to  one  who  takes  such  a  warm 
and  practical  interest  in  all  branches  of  the  subject — one  to 
whom  archteology  is  already  so  deeply  indebted,  while  confi- 
dently looking  forward  for  still  higher  services,  and  to  whom 
I  myself  feel  specially  grateful  for  a  friendly  intercourse  as  in- 
structive and  profitable  as  it  has  been  in  every  way  agreeable. 
The  first  announcement  of  such  pretensions  as  mine  must 
necessarily  place  a  writer  in  a  position  any  thing  but  pleasant. 
AU  attempts  hitherto  made  to  give  mythology,  as  a  whole,  a 
consistent  exposition,  have  been  signal  failures,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  expounders,  or  the 
value  of  the  works  which  they  have  pioduoed.  System  after 
system  has  successively  arisen  and  perished,  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  is  no  theory  before  the  world  stamped  by 
the  recognition  of  science ;  mythology  is  still  as  vague,  as  mys- 
terious, and  as  full  of  difficulties  as  ever  it  was.  To  announce 
a  new  theory  under  circumstances  like  these,  must,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  sober  inquirers,  be  merely  to  add  one  failure  more  to  a 
list  already  too  long.  What,  then,  will  be  thought  of  a  theory 
which  is  not  only  in*  all  respects  new  and  strange,  but  which 
even  professes  to  confer  upon  a  subject  like  mythology  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  a  regularly-organized  inductive  science  ? 
Yet  it  is  precisely  such  a  theory  as  this  which  I  have  to  an- 
nounce in  bringing  under  the  notice  of  scientific  men  the 
views  which  I  have  been  maturing  during  the  last  four  years 
and  a  half.  No  one,  then,  can  wonder  that  I  have  been  in  no 
hurry  to  give  them  publicity,  or  that  I  have  not  even  attempt- 
ed to  press  them  upon  the  attention  of  my  private  friends.  If 
1  now  bring  them  forward,  in  the  present  imperfect  form,  it  is 
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because  I  believe  they  have  been  reduced  to  such  order  and 
evidence  that  even  so  brief  an  exposition,  if  it  does  not  carry 
complete  coQvictton  to  the  mind  of  the  iraprejudiced  reader, 
will  at  least  so  far  impress  him  favorably  as  to  indace  him  to 
suspend  his  judgment  until  the  case  is  more  fully  before  him. 

When  I  speak  of  bringing  mythology  into  the  condition  of  a 
science,  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  I  use  the  term  science 
in  a  very  loose  and  vague  sense,  Snch  is  not  the  case.  I  use 
it  in  its  very  strictest  technical  application.  I  mean  that  my- 
thology, such  as  I  shall  have  to  present  it,  is  a  science,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  in  ■which  geology  is  one ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  regularly  systematized  body  of  facts  and  principles ; 
the  fhcts  being  such  as  can  not  be  questioned  by  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject,  and  such  as  may  be  at  any  moment  veri- 
fied by  those  who  wish  to  examine  them,  while  the  principles 
deducsd  from  the  comparison  of  these  facts  admit  oi  as  clear 
and  rigid  a  demonstration  as  those  of  any  other  inductive  sci- 
ence. Many  will  probably  ask,  with  surprise,  what  I  can  pos- 
dbly  mean  by  unquestionable  facts  in  such  asubject  as  mytho- 
logy. The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  perfectly  simple.  Every 
legend,  however  wild  or  absurd,  is,  wnen  once  written  or  ut- 
tered, as  much  a  fact,  as  to  its  mere  existmce,  as  the  sun  and 
moon  are  facts.  To  this  extent  only  does  this  new  science 
recognize  it  as  a  fact.  Its  import  and  value  are  determined 
solely  by  an  analysis  of  its  nature,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
ciroumatances  under  which  it  is  found,  and  by  its  careful  com- 
parison with  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind.  Nothing  is  con- 
ceded to  mere  authority,  whatever  its  kind,  beyond  that  proper 
deference  and  courtesy  which,  in  the  most  rigid  of  sciences,  are 
extended  to  the  statements  of  conscientious  writers,  and  to  the 
opinions  of  men  of  genius. 

The  inquiry  which  has  eventuated  in  the  manner  above  al- 
luded to  owes  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  accident.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  I  was  led  to  investigate  with  more  minute  at- 
tention than  I  had  previously  given  to  the  subject,  the  mytho- 
logical chronologies  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other 
ancient  nations,  in  order  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
some  clue  to  their  origin  and  real  import,  by  submitting  them 
to  as  careful  an  analysis  and  as  extensive  a  comparison  as  the 
existing  materials  would  permit.  As  I  advanced  in  my  read- 
ing, I  found  that  more  had  been  done  in  the  case  than  I  was 
prepared  to  expect — that  not  only  had  analogies  which  evinced 
a  community  of  ori^n  been  detected  in  the  structure  of  moat 
of  these  chronologies,  but  also  that  particular  numbers  were 
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fouad  to  dominate  in  many  of  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prove  them  systematic,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  scientific  crea- 
tions, instead  of  the  mere  random  extravagances  which  they 
appear  at  first  sight.  This  much  I  found  had  been  rendered 
evident  by  the  inquiries  of  Le  Gentil,*  Bailly,f  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,;^  while  the  learning,  ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
Bupuis  had  deduced  results  of  a  far  more  precise  and  import- 
ant character,  for  in  his  masterly  dissertation  on  the  great 
cycles  of  the  ancients,  and  the  catastrophes  which  terminate 
ueEa,§  he  has  shown  that  the  principal  numbers  in  question, 
with  their  elements  and  reduplications,  have  all  reference  to 
astronomical  cycles,  based  upon  the  arrangements  of  the  zodiac. 
In  assuming,  however,  that  these  cycles,  and  arrangements, 
and  the  chronologies  founded  on  them  had  been  invented  for 
astrological  purposes,  he  took  a  position  which,  though  coun- 
tenanced by  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  general  current  of  modem  thought,  is  not  onlv  unten- 
able, when  rigidly  investigated,  but  has  the  obvious  inconve- 
nience of  leaving  many  of  the  leading  fects  of  the  case  both 
nnexplained  and  inexplicable.  It  takes  no  cognizance,  for 
instance,  of  the  long  genealogies  of  gods,  kings,  or  other 
rolers  with  which  these  chronologies  are  often  inseparably 
mixed  up,  nor  of  the  elaborate  and  imposing  apparatus  of 
myths  with  which  they  are  conjoined  in  other  cases.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  astrology  calculated  to  suggest,  still 
leas  to  necessitate,  these  myths  and  (pasties,  neither  do  the 
planetary  movements  bear  any  sort  of  natural  relation  to  the 
dreams  which  astrology  has  associated  with  them.  In  fact, 
this  portion  of  the  theory  merely  inverts  cause  and  effect,  for 
it  is  now  demonstrable  that  astrology,  so  &r  from  having  been 
the  creator  of  the  cyclical  legends,  is  simply  one  of  their 
numerous,  and,  in  the  form  in  question,  one  even  of  their 
latest  developments.  However,  the  argument  of  Dupuis  is  in 
every  way  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  so  fully  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  opinions,  that  nothing  of  consequence 
has  been  added  to  it  since  his  time.    It  is,  in  met,  in  this  direc- 

•  Tojage  dun  les  mcrs  de  I'lnde,  vol  L,  pp.  331-352 ;  and  JTma.  do  VAead. 
Boj/ak  da  Seinteet,  for  lTt3,  part  2d,  pp.  169  and  ISO. 

j  Aatroaomie  JndimiM,  p.  'Tl,  etc 

i  Chronahgy  of  the  EinAu,  Asiatie  Rtieafiihea,  toL  ii.,  p.  111. 

§  Origins  da  CaUes,  torn,  t,  (toI  fx,)  p.  ti3,  etc  Volney  lias  also  given  a 
lucid  Btalement  ct  this  aignment  In  hia  Secherdua  NowrtBa,  torn. !.,  ch.  xr.  and 
xvii ;  and  De  Bnitonne  bas  UkewiBe  reprodoced  it ;  Sst  dt  la  FiHaUm  et  dts 
?a^pln,  torn,  i.,  p.  230,  ot<'. 
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tdon,  the  culminatiDg  point  of  tbe  old  philoaophers — a  single 
step  in  advance  presents  the  whole  subject  under  an  entirMy 
different  aspect,  and  opens  out  at  once  a  new  world  of  re- 
search. 

The  Chaldean  histoiy,  as  delivered  by  Berasns,*  commences 
with  a  series  of  ten  kinffs  whose  united  reigns  amount  to  the 
number  of  120  sari,  or  482,000  years.  One  of  these  monarchs 
reigned  3  sari,  or  10,800  years,  the  sarus  being  equ^  to  3600 
years ;  others  reigned  10  sari,  and  others  as  many  as  18.  The 
argument  of  Dupuis  demonstrates  that  this  number  482,000,  is 
neither  accidental  nor  isolated,  but  one  which  meets  us  in 
various  parallel  cases,  and  is  the  result  of  a  determinate  system 
of  calculations — being  produced,  in  fact,  by  a  particular  mode 
of  subdividing  the  ^diac ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
numbers  120,  1200,  360,  and  some  others  which  are  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  it.  Now  several  important  qurations  pre- 
sent themselves  at  this  point  of  the  discussion.  Why,  it  may 
be  asked,  must  we  look  solely  to  the  sums  of  these  various 
chronologies  anS  cycles,  and  not  also  to  the  subordinate  divi- 
sions which  they  occasionally  present?  or  why  neglect  the  per- 
sonages and  events  connected  with  them,  and  which  often  have 
an  interest  and  importance  far  greater  than  the  numbers  them- 
seivca?  If,  for  instance,  the  sum  of  the  Chaldean  reigns  be 
zodiacal,  why  not  also  the  elements  of  that  sum,  the  individnal 
reigns  ?  And  if  these  be  such,  why  not  tie  kings,  as  well  ? 
And  if  the  ten  kie^  of  Ohaldea  be  simply  zodiacal  rulers,  why 
should  not  all  the Trings  and  dynasties  presented  to  us  under 
precisely  analogous  circumstances  in  other  histories  be  equally 
zodiacal  ?  These  were  the  questions  which  instantly  suggested 
themselves,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  tendency  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Dupuis.  They  opened  out  a  wide  and  exciting  range 
of  thought :  for  if  the  principle  involved  in  them  were  correct, 
the  problem  I  had  undertaken  to  investigate  was  solved,  and 
these  various  kings  and  dynasties  could  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  personifications  of  zodiacal  symbols,  or  of  tne  names  of 
months,  and  such  like  things,  while  the  events  of  their  reigns 
must  be  little  better  than  allegories  of  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
or  of  the  phenomena  of  cycles  founded  upon  zodiacal  models. 
This  will  doubtless  appear  to  many  not  merely  a  daring,  but 
even  a  wild  speculation,  yet,  with  all  its  seeming  improbability, 
it  impressed  my  mind  so  forcibly,  and  harmonized  so  readily 

•  Syncelhii,  CTnmopi-apMo,  1H2 ;  p,  28-39 ;  BomUo^  Ohrmicon,  {Armmian,) 
Ik  10-38;  aoA  Pntparatte SM^gdiea,  lib.  9. 
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witit  many  of  my  actual  opinions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  rest  until  I  had  pot  it  to  the  teat  of  experimeat.  For  this 
purpose,  I  collected,  from  all  accessible  quarters,  lists  of  ancient 
dynasties,  of  zodiacal  sisns,  and  of  the  names  of  months  in 
difTerent  languages,  together  with  a  variety  of  legends  involv- 
ing cyclical  revSutions — in  fact,  every  thing  which  seemed  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  directly  or  indirectly.  These  were  care- 
fully compared,  name  by  narae,  and  number  by  number,  in  all 
possible  waya,  nor  was  it  long  before  it  became  evident  that  I 
was  not  pursuing  a  phantom.  The  results  thus  arrived  at  were 
numerous  and  varied  in  character,  many  of  them  unexpected 
and  startling,  and  several  of  great  historic  importance.  They 
are  not,  however,  of  the  class  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  only  make  a  few 
general  remarks  in  reference  to  them.  The  numbers  432,  S60, 
120,  and  their  equivalents,  accompanied  by  collateral  circum- 
stances of  a  strictly  mythological  character,  were  found  to 
dominate  in  ancient  chronology  to  an  extraordioaiT  extent, 
even  in  caaea  hitherto  deemed  oeyond  all  question  historical. 
Numerous  striking  coincidences  and  parallelisms  were  also 
found  in  the  names  of  rulers,  and  in  the  durations  of  their 
reinis,  as  well  as  in  the  names  and  lengths  of  months  and 
zodiacal  signs.  In  some  instances,  the  concurrence  of  facta  was 
so  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hesitation ;  in  others,  the 
evidence  was  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  the  general  result  was 
such  as  to  make  it  manifest,  that,  instead  of  having  to  deal 
with  actual  personages  and  events  in  the  lists  in  question,  they 
reaUy  presented  nothing  but  zodiacal  rulers,  first  personified 
into  gods  and  heroes,  and  then  converted  into  human  kings, 
while  the  irregularities  of, the  chronology  resulted  from  tne 
corrections  of  that  spirit  of  pseudo-criticism  which  has  been 
busy  in  every  intellectual  period  in  defacing  the  traditions  of 
antiquity,  and  in  converting  beautiful  and  consistent  myths 
into  absurd  and  conflicting  facts ;  a  criticism  which,  gratui- 
tously assuming  a  substratum  of  genuine  history  under  every 
fable,  thinks  that  substratum  is  to  oe  obtained  by  simply  strik- 
ing out  of  the  narrative  all  that  appears  supernatural  or  glar- 
ingly contradictory. 

It  was  likewise  proved,  by  the  comparisons  in  question,  that 
various  systems  of  zodiacal  division  besides  those  in  actual 
use,  had  existed  in  ancient  times,  for  many  of  the  lists  implied 
zodiacs  of  10,  9,  7,  5,  4,  and  even  3  divisions,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  indicate  that  the  simpler  forms  were,  in 
general,  the  more  ancient  also.     On  the  other  hand,  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  these  djmastiea  were  redaplioated,  and  piled,  as  it 
were,  stratum  upon  stratum,  often  in  a  leng  series,  implied 
great  and  numerous  fluctuations  in  the  life  of  nations,  and  in 
the  movementB  of  humanity,  and  niimerouB  alternations  of  civ- 
ilization and  enlightenment,  of  empire  and  of  ruin.  The  more 
the  subject  was  inTestigat«l,  the  less  faith  was  felt  in  actual 
histoTy ;  while  a  very  mfierent  train  of  events  was  dimly  ris- 
ing to  the  view,  and  stretching  out  into  the  remote  depths  of 
the  past  AH  this,  however,  must  count  as  nothing,  till  the 
evidence  in  before  you. 

While  thus  engaged  in  analyzing  ancient  chronology,  I  was 
also  eonstantiy  endeavoring  to  ascertain  tbe  true  import  of  the 
various  legends  with  which  it  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  up. 
Many  interesting  results  were  elicited,  but  mythology  was  stul 
a  labyrinth  of  which  I  had  not  obtained  the  clue.  At  this 
period,  the  Mexican  story  of  the  four  ages,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  four  suns,  came  under  my  notice,  and  very  fortunately 
in  the  arrangement  given  by  Humboldt  in  the  Vv£&  des  Cordil- 
lires*  when,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  true  sequence  of  ita  events, 
entirely  confounded  by  the  early  Spanisu  writers,  was  first 
clearly  set  forth.  This,  indeed  was  not  the  first  time  that  I 
had  examined  this  curious  fahle,  but  on  former  occasions  it 
was  either  altogether  incomprehensible,  or  suggested  only  con- 
jectural interpretations.  Now  my  mind  was  in  a  different  con- 
dition, and  its  general  import  was  almost  inatantaneoasly 
perceived,  for  I  had  been  gradually  approaching  from  various 
directions,  the  discovery  which  it  involved.  Its  analysis  placed 
me  at  once  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  entire  stream  of  univer- 
sal mythology,  and  you  will  perceive  from  the  following  p^es 
that  the  myth  wbich  it  represents  stands  as  the  basis  of  my 
whole  system.  It  was  long,  however,  before  I  became  fully 
conscious  of  all  its  value,  or  of  the  important  place  which  it 
-  occupies  m  the  history  of  symbolism.  At  present  I  speak  of 
it  as  the  purest  form  yet  known  of  the  primiUve  myth,  and,  as 
such,  the  oldest  existing  wreck  of  legendary  tradition.  No 
other  fable  that  I  am  acquainted  with  could  have  rendered  me 
the  same  amount  of  service,  for  I  know  of  no  other  in  which 
the  allegory  is  at  once  so  transparent,  so  complete,  and  so 
ancient.  As  its  meaning  dawned  upon  me,  I  felt  that  the  veil 
of  symbolism  was  at  last  raised,  and  that  whatever  might  be 
the  difficulties  which  mythology  had  still  to  present,  I  was  at 
least  aware  of  its  true  nature,  and  possessed  a  key  which  would 


*  Plate  zxtL  fU.  — ,  torn,  it,  p.  IIB  of  tlM  8to  edition. 
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ultimately  disclose  the  whole  of  ita  myBteries.  This  may  seem 
a  sweeping  geaeralizatioQ,  but  events  nave  proved  its  accuracy, 
and  my  mind  waa  prepared  for  it  by  the  previous  inquiries. 
This  event,  therefore,  though,  in  point  of  tune,  it  is  only  the 
second  great  step  in  the  history  of  my  discovery,  immeasura- 
bly transcends,  in  point  of  real  importance,  all  I  have  done, 
either  before  or  since.  What  preceded  was  merely  preparatory, 
and  all  that  has  followed  was  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  once 
that  the  real  character  and  bearings  of  this  feble  were  clearly 
recognized.  You  may  therefore  conceive  that  I  deem  it  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  it  came  under  my  notice  in 
the  admirable  work  to  which  1  have  alluded,  for,  otherwise,  I 
might  easily  have  failed  to  perceive  its  true  character.  At  the 
present  moment,  indeed,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  conse- 
qaence  whether  the  Mexicans  had  preserved  this  story  with 
more  or  less  of  purity,  for  we  have  now  several  other  versions 
of  the  myth  which  it  expresses,  while  the  true  order  of  its 
events  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  not  by  a  few  fables 
merely,  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of  universal  mythology.  At 
the  time  in  question,  however,  the  integrity  of  the  legend  was 
a  matter  of  the  highest  possible  consequence,  and  I  therefore 
feel  as  much  indebted,  in  this  instance,  to  the  cautious  and 
clear-sighted  discrimination  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Vues  dea  CordiU&res,  as  I  do,  in  the  former,  to  the  daring, 
though  often  rash  genius  which  produced  the  Origines  des 
CuUea. 

The  analysis  of  this  fable  was  made  in  July,  1849,  about 
three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  inquiry ; 
my  subsequent  studies  have,  therefore,  had  all  the  advantage 
which  a  right  direction,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  subject  could  give  them,  and  at  the  present  moment  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  mythology  not  only  as  a  regularly 
organized  science,  but  even  as  a  science,  in  many  respects,  con- 
siderably advanced. 

This  must  serve  as  my  preface,  I  shall  now  adopt  a  more 
ru)id  mode  of  enunciation,  and  instead  of  giving  the  history 
of  mj  ideas,  I  shall  content  myself  with  explaining  their  lead- 
ing results,  as  ultimately  systematized.  Any  thing  like  formal 
demonstration  you  will  readily  perceive  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question,  with  so  vast  a  subject  and  such  brief  limits  as  I  have 
necessarily  prescribed  to  myself,  and  fortunately  such  a  demon- 
stration ia  less  necessary  than  would,  at  first,  be  supposed,  since 
the  simple  sequence  of  the  facts  and  laws  which  I  shall  pre- 
sent, together  with  the  explanations  necessary  to  make  them 
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intelligible,  will,  in  themeelves,  constitnte  an  argument  of  ao 
important  and  evident  character.  Were  it  not  so,  I  could  not 
think  of  venturing  before  the  public  ivith  ao  many  novelties  in 
so  small  a  compass,  and  in  a  form  whicli,  otherwise,  offers  them 
so  little  protection.  I  proceed  thea  at  once  to  laj  before  you 
a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  results  thus  far  arrived  at. 
Some  of  them  will  require  considerable  explanation,  others 
must  necessarily  be  passed  over  very  rapidly,  I  shall  extract 
rather  largely  irom  the  early  chapters  of  my  work,  as  I  can 
not  well  express  myself  with  greater  conciseness  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  bemg  occasionally  unintelhgible. 

{To    be    continued.) 


SEBASTOPOL! 


Bboibt  with  Toeg  by  sea  and  land, 
With  bristling  guus  your  ramparti  stand, 
Dcflaot,  isolated,  grand, 
Sebastopol  I 

A.  winter's  snow  has  bllen  and  gone ; 

Another  sommer'a  Eon  has  shone ; 

Nor  yet  thy  boasted  conquest  won, 

Sebastopol  I 

All  I  many  a  gallant  soldier  sleeps 
'Neath  thy  embattled  wall,  where  swoops 
Tha  sea,  and  mournful  requiem  keeps, 
Sebastopol  ■ 
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Tb»  Brituli  iJon  bsiei  bii  teeth, 
And  glaras  with  fier;  eyes  benestli 
Thj  ramparta  cold,  and  item  as  doath, 
Sebastopoll 


Tlie  Q«Jlic  Cock,  with  clarion  bud, 

Crawa  Q^>m  the  palace  at  SL  Cloud, 

Dieading  in  thee  a  wiotry  ahroud, 

SebaelopolF 

Thj  ancient  Toe,  the  OtUomte, 
Blendi  with  the  Cress  the  GreKent'B  light-. 
Oppoaing  creeds  'gaintt  thee  onite, 
Sebastopoll 

The  oncooqucred  Bpiiit  of  the  Czar 
Still  hoveiB  o'er  the  Seld  of  war, 
Tlaahiiig  from  death,  a  shrouded  star, 
Sebastopol  1 

Brave  beans  for  thee  who  firaght  and  fell, 
iLnd  bndcea  ones,  the  tale  mnat  tall ; 
To  them  thy  name's  a  withering  q>el^ 
Sehastopol  I 

And  yet  thy  day  of  doom  may  come — 
The  burning  nwfl  the  shattered  dome^ 
like  Uoacow,  the  inraders'  tomb^ 
Sebastopoll 
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LITEBAEY    LION   HUNTING.    No.  H. 

COTERIES  AND  FEITI-COTEEIES. 


The  present  chapter,  as  was  before  intimated,  is  fraternally 
devoted  to  "a  eweat  among  the  Mohocks"  litteratTes,  those 
male  and  female 

Tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 

Seourelf  fixed  between  the  smsU  and  great, 

who  eiyoy  a  "  lion  gathering"  oi  a  menagerie  of  foreign  cele- 
brities of  the  gams  homo,  aa  heartily  as  the  CaBtilian  enjoys  his 
cock-fight. 

These  gatherings  are  of  two  kinds,  which  a  learned  and 
discriminating  friend  distiDguishes  aa  coteriea  and  petti-<o^ies. 
They  are  held  at  varions  places  and  for  various  purpoaea ;  but 
chiefly  at  the  residence  of  some  rhyming  Amazon  or  stump- 
speech  "  professional  man" — a  clergyman  for  instance — and  for 
purposes  of  popularity  and  self-glonfication.  "You  tickle  me 
and  I'll  tickle  you,"  ia  the  motto  of  the  tribe ;  and  their  meet- 
ings not  unfrequently  remind  a  spectator  of  .^Iflop's  fable  of 
the  apple  and  its  companion  du  voyage.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  these  meetings  are  a  vulgar  imitation  of  the 
gathering  of  the  friends  of  Johnson,  Scott,  or  D'Israeli  around 
either  one  of  these  mediocre  feilows.  For,  on  the  contrary, 
these  modern  assemblies  are  vastly  original  in  the  individual 
importance  of  their  proceediDgs, 

Imagine  yourself  at  a  respectable  mansion  in  Eighth,  Ninth, 
or  Tenth  street,  anywhere  within  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  of 
Fifth  avenue.    A  petti-coterie  is  on  the  carpet  for  the  afternoon, 
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as  a  sort  of  cabinet  council  and  experimental  mutual  admiration 
society,  in  anticipation  of  a  great  show  and  conglomeration  of 
genius  in  the  coming  evening.     As  a  matter  of  course,   the 

gitti-coterie  is  made  up  of  choice  petticoats  and  pet  pantaloons, 
ere  only  the  simplest  provender  will  be  offered,  while  in  the 
evening,  cold  water  wilt  be  the  limit  of  luxuries ;  the  gaiety- 
loving  and  vivacious  commander-in-chief  sagely  believing  that 

The  pfttha  of  puddhigB  lead  but  to  the  gnre. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  company  is  respectable  (numbers  and 
self-importance  considered)  m  the  great  room  of  the  coterie. 
The  pets  are  already  mingled  in  the  new  crowd,  discharging 
acandal,  witticisms,  criticisms  and  nonsense,  at  random,  and  with 
the  velocity  of  a  steam-gan;  or  looking  seriously  sentimental 
one  at  another,  as  for  the  next  hour  superadvenient  mascu- 
linity pours  in  to  restore  the  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes. 

The  "  emigrant  runnera"  of  the  establishment — Hterary  snobs 
and  jackals,  sent  into  the  world  on  a  "  sleeveless  errand"  and 
employed  as  decoy  ducks  and  whippers-in  of  the  lions  and 
prodigies,  empirics  and  geniuses — have  done  their  work  well, 
m  spite  of  the  snubs  and  contempt  they  have  everywhere  met 
with  from  all  real  gnmp^on,  of  whatever  clime  or  country ; 
and  behold  the  result !  Pseudo  philosophers,  republicans,  and 
professors;  pseudo  husbands  and  lovers;  pseudo  men  and 
women ;  and  genuine  bores  of  all  classes  ana  both  sexes,  with 
occasionally  a  sterling  spirt,  and  by  chance  a  real  "lion"  look- 
ing on  with  quiet  and  benevolent  indifference,  are  gathered 
together  in  one  marvellous  congregation. 

We  can  only  stop  to  sketoh  here  and  there  a  character. 

The  pseudo-Greek  and  graceful  hostess  already  an  o'er-ripe 
miss,  who  has  manufactured  a  literary  notoriety  from  a  thou- 
sand lines,  more  or  less,  and  is  now  under  full  sail,  enjoying 
the  favorable  breeze  of  her  last  new  poem,  displays  her  oril- 
iiant  colloquial  powers  with  such  rare  grace,  and  presents  her- 
self everywhere  with  such  an  omnipresent  and  noifieloss  cele- 
rity, and  wears  such  an  air  of  ndivele  and  impressivement  in  all 
her  manoeuvres  as  has  often  made  sympathetic  friends,  in  a 
depth  of  commiseration,  lament  that  no  philosopher  could 

contrive 

life  to  stop  ftt  tbirt7-fiTe ! 

But  perhaps  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  she  has  never 
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disoovered  the  elixir  of  life ;  for,  if  we  may  believe  her  confi- 
dential iriends,  she  Iiaa  already  parcelled  oat  her  heart,  througb 
a  period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  into  countless  subdivisions. 
Amid  all  the  arta  and  all  proiessions  she  baa  courted  long,  and 
been  courted  little  in  return,  by  those  whom  she  thus  folded  to 
tlie  boeom  of  her  admiration.  Her  inteUeotual  loves  are  a 
numerous  &mily ;  while  her  intellectual  lovers  have  been  few 
indeed.    And  yet  she  has  remained  a  tower  of  philosophy  and 

Eride,  policy  and  poetry.  Taking  for  her  motto,  "  Have  no 
ieuds  unless  you  can  use  them,"  and  itching  for  &,me,  she  has 
done  with  impunity,  things  which  would  have  undone  any  one 
among  a  thousand  of  her  sistera.  For  such  a  damsel  woat  a 
stupendous  and  consoling  thought  that  hers  is  no  assemblage 
of  common  mortals,  but  of  ipjos  and  goddesses  only,  among 
whom  each  distinguished  individual  is  a  creator  and  the  sun 
and  nucleus  of  a  Iitde  system  of  his  own,  around  which  circu- 
late a  multitude  of  admiring  satellites  of  the  fourth  and  fifti) 
magnitude. 

Who  said  "pride  is  a  flower  that  grows  in  tbe  devil's 
garden?" 

But  note  now  how — as  if  waiting  the  advent  of  a  Hebe  or  a 
Judo,  or  at  least  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Cicero— at  every  fresh  arrival 
all  heads  are  anxiously  turned  and  all  necks  stretched  forth 
toward  the  entrance,  while  the  hissing  diapasons  of  pert  eager- 
ness and  polite  impertinence  of  curiosity,  are  heard  concerning 
the  identity,  character,  and  merits,  of  the  new  light  which  has 
just  added  the  scintillations  of  its  intellect  to  an  accumulation 
of  br^ns  which  already  sparkle  and  hlaze  under  the  friction  of 
mutual  admiration  and  flattery,  with  pyrotechnic  brilliancy, 
and  as  perpetually  as  the  rough  blade  upon  the  dry  polL<]hing- 
wheel. 

There  comes  an  editorial  chicken  who  has  just  burst  bis 
shell.  And  there  a  broken-down  minister  recently  turned  re- 
viewer. And  there  an  artist ;  and  so  on.  Alrea^  the  assem- 
bled prodigies  are 

Tirious  in  their  kind, 

Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind — 

conventionally ;  and  you  have  by  this  time  gotten  beyond  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  one  need,  any  more, 

with  a  prying  eye  onrvey 

The  diataot  skies  to  find  a  milky  Tray; 
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for  you  already  behold  a  thousand  distinct  "  heavenly"  bodies 
and  nebulae  in  successive  constellations  lighting  np  the  intd- 
lectual  chaos  of  this  wondrona  system.     And  still  they  come. 

"A  most  remarkable  head  ! — who  can  he  be  ?"  says  a  foil- 
grown  male  poet,  in  a  voice  of  husky  admiration,  addressing 
an  intellectual  and  lovely  lady  of  twenty-five.  This  being  an 
inquiry  pertinent  to  the  objects  of  the  gathering — whither 
every  one  may  be  supposed  to  come  with  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth 
wide  open — ^to  see,  hear,  and  be  heard,  and  also  with  the  best 
outside  of  mind,  manners,  and  dress,  in  order  to  be  seen  as 
well, — the  solicitious  bard  is  sufficientJy  enlightened,  as  soon  as 
he  has  finished  his  volunteer  compliments  upon  the  stranger, 
by  ascertaining  that  he  is  neither  "  the  great  unshot,"  or  "  un- 
kiown,"  but  only  Paul  the  artist,  husband  of  the  lady  ques- 
tioned. 

But  look ;  a  female  curiosity  sweeps  into  the  room ;  and 
instantly  all  eyes  are  upon  her.  She  is  tall — long,  perhaps,  will 
better  express  her  proportions,  in  which  leanness  and  length 
are  the  predominaat  features — and  moves  around  the  room 
with  an  air  of  such  perfect  self-satisfaction,  that  you  involun- 
tarily feel  ashamed  to  express  any  ignorance  as  to  her  name 
and  history.  She  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  was  evidently 
handsome  once,  before  midnight  studies  bad  dimmed  her  eyes. 
But  has  the  nocturnal  glare  of  her  studio  wrought  such  a  mar- 
vel in  her  handsome  face  that  each  separate  feature  seems  at 
war  with  its  fellow  feature,  making  a  combined  whole  of  such 
frightful  antagonisms — a  face  such  as  Alecto  might  have  worn  7 
"  Forty  years  1  have  they  bound  those  brows  with  no  garland  ? 
— shed  in  the  lamp  no  drop  of  ambrosial  oil  7"  Alas  I  you  have 
caught,  from  manly  lips,  words  which  unlock  the  mystery. 
"  Trouble,"  "  husband" — badlymated  terms.  Her  home  is  not 
peopled  with  "  sinless  children" ;  else  would  she  not  be  more  con- 
stant there  7  Moreover,  her  equal  in  law  and  cotemporary  in 
letters  is  a  Jonathan  Munchausen — a  mixture  of  Puritan  and 
pagan — and  how  can  he  live  in  endless  felicity  with  a  garlic- 
eating  moralist? 

But  who  comes  here,  arrayed  in  new-fangled  devices  of  lan- 
guage and  demeanor,  with  an  £ur  of  wisdom,  yet  wearing  a 
gait  like  one  who 

Oq>era  nimblf  in  ■  U&fa  chtmber  ? 

Divine  Apollo !  No ;  in  spile  of  his  own  gracious  opinion 
and  your  momentary  delusion,  you  discover,  on  a  nearer  in- 
spection, that  he  is  but  an  imitation ;  that  his  Hyperion  carls 
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are  dyed — ^his  rosy  choeks  painted — his  spotless  complexion 
borrowed  from  the  lily-white  of  the  belle'a  dreaBing-box.  In 
dress,  you  might  set  him  down  for  a  D'Orsay;  in  manners,  as 
a  Brididi ;  or,  perhaps,  altogether,  as  a  second  Ck>natant  D'Au- 
bignd,  of  whom  hia  father  said,  he  was  "  a  rascal  tricked  out  in 
the  seven  capital  sins  after  a  most  marTellouB  fashion."  He  is 
a  literary  school-^rl  in  pantaloons,  and  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  who  counts  the  era  miUenial  and  the  community  hea- 
venly, wherein  for  a  man  to  become  popular  and  succeasnil,  he 
must  enter  the  world  with  a  fortune  in  his  pocket  and  power- 
ful friends,  or  he  mnst  enter  it  with  a  bard  face  and  a  narder 
heart,  a  consummate  quack  and  hypocrite, — if  successful,  to 
become  a  meritorious  character — if  unsuccessful,  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  rogue.  Must  we  speak  for  him  higher  praise? '  He 
is  a  poet  and  can  talk  soft  nonsense  by  the  hour ; 

For  h«  on  honoy-tlew  hftth  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

He  can  make  love,  also,  with  a  forty-woman  power.  But  then 
hia  b  only  schoolboy  love — 

To  write  %  girl  t  Bonnet, 

To  get  ft  ring  or  some  sach  thing, 

And  fustiuiize  upon  it. 

He  has  long  been  a  pet  of  the  coterie ;  and  often  presents  him-. 
self  in  the  most  conapicnoua  place  in  the  company  and  in  ,the 
most  melo-dramatic  attitude ;  incidentally,  also,  he  carries  his 
hat  at  his  postern  during  the  whole  evening. 

He  ia  felicitous  in  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  for  lan- 
guishing rivulets,  which  is  saying  bo  much  for  hia  domes- 
tic virtues  that  we  need  make  no  allusions  to  his  clandestine 
amours.  Indeed,  so  much  has  before  been  said,  that  he  already 
reminds  one  of  Yatinius,  who,  having  made  himself  odious  to 
the  Roman  people  for  his  vices,  whenever  he  went  abroad,  men, 
women,  and  children  followed  him  with  garbage,  cabbage- 
stalks,  turnip-tops,  and  so  forth,  till  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
some  brothel  or  gin-shop ;  and  as  these  peltings  were  repeated 
so  often  that  the  poor  wretch's  head  grew  perfectly  callous  and 
shattered  all  this  vegetable  artillery  to  atoms,  the  people  were 
finally  obliged,  in  their  own  defense,  to  have  recourse  to  tiles 
and  brick-bats.  So  this  man  has  become  admirably  insensible 
to  any  force  of  words  that  may  be  applied  to  him,  paying  no 
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particular  attention  to  horsewhips,  even.  Indeed,  he  already 
af&ota  the  reformer,  and  at  this  moment  enters  into  a  fantaetio 
moral  disquisition — because  it  is  proper  and  popular  to  do  so — 
with  a  clerical  pretender,  as  pohtelj  and  precisely  moral  and 
humane  as  himself,  their  virtues  being  "  sawed  into  quantities" 
to  suit  the  market,  and  differing  only  in  kind ;  the  latter  par> 
tioularly  remembering,  with  the  pseudo-Reverend  Geoi^ 
Crabbe,  in  his  "Bajected  Address,"  "how  extremely  improper 
it  would  be,  by  any  allusion,  however  slight,  to  give  any  un- 
easiness, however  trivial,  to  any  individual,  however  foolish  or 
wicked."    And  tias  nothing 

B«tt«r  are  their  pioos  saws, 
To  ailing  souls  titan  dry  beo-baws, 
Without  tho  milk  of  tmman  kiaduees. 

It  will  be^  wise  child  among  theo&pring  of  their  goodness 
that  knows  ila  own  father.  Swiety  must  have  been  desperate 
or  dreamy,  when  it  took  such  mortals  to  its  embrace. 

But  listen  I  An  "  angel "  voice,  hoarse  with  dramatic  fire, 
breaks  over  the  busy  hum  of  tongues. 

Every  aspiring  genius  comes  hither  with  a  week's  prepara- 
tion to  "  spread"  lumself  or  herself — unexpectedly — at  the  re- 
Sest  of  a  friend,  in  a  song,  speech,  or  recitation ;  and  hence 
eyes  are  now  concentrated  upon  a  girl-like  woman — "  Grace- 
less Greenhorn's"  sister — who,  with  a  face  like  an  Italian  sun- 
set, and  large,  startled  black  eyes,  that  look  timid  hearts 
through  like  a  steel-punch  of  large  dimensions,  is  reciting  a 
poem,  of  her  own  production,  which  comes  within  a  few  years 
of  being  extemporaneous.  How  she  sits  there  upbraiding  her 
cruel  lover  I  And,  oh  1  depth  of  supplication  and  despair ! 
how,  suiting  action  to  language,  she  careens,  grief-laden,  into 
the  breastwork  of  the  nearest  gentleman  beside  her,  and  turns 
her  great  orbs  into  his  face  with  a  look  of  such  angelic  ten- 
derness as  reminds  one  of  those  traditional  chwms  ■(riiich  are 
said  to 

soothe  a  savage. 

Bend  a  rock,  of  split  acabbage. 

We  commiserate  her  misfortunes,  for  she  has  a  generous  nature. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  however  much  he 
might  have  appreciated  such  an  appeal  in  private,  is  mani- 
fesUy  undergomg  a  torture.  He  has  a  public  dignity  to  sup- 
port ;  for  he  is  the  portly  and  paltry -,  reviewer-editor,  etc, 
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of  the ^1  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly.    Moreover,  his 

prim  wife  sits  near,  looking  on  with  cold  and  iswimming  eyes, 
and  fast  sinking  into  catalepsis  from  a  shock  of  modesty.  But 
tien  his  wife  is  only  a  she  lion — a  lion's  mate  ;  she  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  ebullitions  of  true  genius ;  she  is  no  poet ; 
and  even  if  she  were,  it^  would  mate  small  difference,  under 
other  circumstances ;  for  she  ia  old,  and 

No  pcwt  evOT  sweetlf  eansh 
UulesB  he  was,  lik«  Phcebna,  j/owtff. 

Let  us  return  thanks  once  more,  however ;  for  the  long  agony 
is  at  an  end. 

The  arrivals  have  ceased,  and  the  spectacle  is  complete. 
And  now  go  and  feast  upon  kaschish  until  you  enjoy  all  ita 
terrible  and  bewildering  effects,  and  you  will  be  prepared  to 
comprehend  the  multitude  before  you,  with  all  their  crotchets, 
hobby-riding,  empiricism,  ugliness  and  beauty,  pride  and  per- 
fidy. 

Certain  men  whom  you  now  look  upon  have  taken  to  tbem- 
aelvea  a  god-like  importance.  Your  fiedgeling  poet  is  trans- 
formed into  a  literary  Atlag,  and  bears  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders ;  while  your  petite,  pretty,  and  petty  poetess,  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  imaginary  importance  moves  about  with  an  air 
of  such  crushing  consequence  that  your  memory  is  compelled 
totraverae  the  world  of  myths  and  search  the  annals  of  primeval 
and  oriental  queens  regnant  to  find  a  personal  comparison. 
Let  a  pair  of  these  young  geniuses  come  together ;  what  a  pon- 
derous weight  of  individuu  worth  and  human  greatness  I  Oara 
Dettm  sobola  1 

And  yonder,  in  the  toils  of  a  feminine  lump  of  fiesh  and 
calculation,  is  a  most  estimable  exquisite,  author  of  two  novel- 
ettes and  several  lines  of  doggerel,  all  of  an  "  excruciating " 
character.  He  wears  au  amiable  mustache,  but  is  otherwise 
beardless,  and  properly  so ;  for  where  there  is  a  palpable  want 
of  manhood  and  brains,  Lucien's  story  of  the  man  who  was 
defeated  in  the  strife  for  a  professorship,  on  account  of  not 
possessing  that  badge  of  masculinity,  can  create  no  alarm,  even 
in  these  palmy  days  of  the  beard  movement.  He  has  an 
income  of  something  more  than  four  shillings,  and  something 
less  than  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  prides  himself  upon 
the  eminence  of  his  American  ancestry,  as  also  upon  the  facil- 
ity with  which  he  sometimes  "  makes  mint  juleps  do  the  work 
of  brains."  His  body  is  in  exact  harmony  with  his  mind — 
10 
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very  slender.  In  cold  weatlier  his  dress  is  perfectly  black ;  in 
warm  weatlier,  perfectly  white ;  and  upon  inquiry  you  will  find 
that  his  few  political  ideaa  take  their  complexion  from  the  color 
of  his  pantaloons — now  blanching  out  to  the  white  indifference 
of  manifest  destiny,  and  now  takmg  to  themselves  the  cyprian 
shades  of  summary  "abolitionism."  Beyond  this  we  can  only 
say,  that  in  features,  manners,  conversation,  and  all  things,  he 
is  so  superlatively  exquisite  and  effeminate,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
revolutionary  pnde,  one  feels  certain  he 
is  a  chsp  who  would 

B«  a  70ung  lady  if  be  could, 

But  aa  he  can't,  doea  all  he  can 

To  show  the  wodd  he's  not  a  man. 

And  there,  beyond,  is  a  brace  of  bloods  from  the  lowlands, 
of  literature,  plagiarists  and  clawbacbs,  who,  with  just  courage 
enough  for  their  business,  oome  together  involuntarily,  prov- 
ing conclusively  that 


It  is  an  established  fact  in  society,  that  human  greatness  from 
the  moment  it  reaches  its  summit,  steadily  declines,  and  becomes 
quite  impoverished  in  the  third  generation.  And  in  support  of 
ihis  opinion  is  the  remarkable  case  of  a  grandson  of  New- 
York's  millionaire.  He  would  fain  have  become  an  author, 
as  the  world  knows.  But  the  man  is  ibe  least  part  of  him. 
A  brilliant  career  of  prodigality  in  pretension  and  dress  at 
home,  paved  the  way  for  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  patent- 
leather  and  genuine  and  imitation  "kids,  abroad.  Upon  the 
latter — quite  cbaracteriatically — ^he  soon  bestowed  his  prefer- 
ence, and  as  a  consequence,  was  compelled  to  perform  a  Eu- 
ropean race  for  rats  and  renown — in  gloves.  And  now,  after 
the  completion  of  his  secoad  mountain  labor,  he  is  &mishing 
for  the  crumbs  of  notoriety  from  the  table  of  literature.  There 
he  is ;  behold  and  pity  I 

And  then  there  are  professional  men  and  others  outside  of 
this  transcendently  marvellous  conclave,  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  community,  whose  demands  are  not  always  to  be  denied 
by  a  benevolent  nature. 

There  are  reforms  and  revolutions  brewing  over  the  fire  of 
local  genius,  also,  concerning  which  only  want  of  time  prevents 
US  from  delivering  an  encomium  and  a  prophecy. 
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There  is  a  eporting  Jereejman,  too,  who  demands  laudation, 
a  dead  shot,  in  letters — in  imagination — and  terrible  in  the 
chaae,  also — upon  the  same  principle — aa  well  as  theoretically. 
While  in  Pennsylvania,  and  westward  along  the  path  of  em- 
pire, appear  kindred  celebrities,  in  fact  and  in  embryo,  of  various 
magnitudes  and  two  genders ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  wealthy 
snobs,  who,  having  acquired  fortune  and  respectability  by  main 
strength  and  ignorance,  quackery  and  vandalism,  have  t^eu 
pains  to  add  to  their  consequence  gorgeous  libraries,  wherein 
are  to  be  seen,  but  not  touched,  marvelloue  specimens  of  book- 
making,  in  duplicates,  triplicates,  and  quadruplicates,  a  host  of 
volumes  terrible  in  their  display  of  gilt  backs  and  tawdi^  ■ 
bindings.  '  But  be  sure  not  to  disturb  their  repose,  because  "  it 
soils  books  to  handle  'em."  All  these,  and  fifty  more  of  that 
modest  and  succulent  order  whose  genius  oozes  out  by  getting 
up  volumes  of  sentimental  nonsense  for  private  circulation — 
as  feelers  of  the  dear  people's  pulse  prelimmary  to  giving  them 
sudorifics  and  emetics  through  the  publishers;  and  of  that 
steam-refined  and  sugar-coated  sort,  who  forestall  criticism  and 
steal  high  regards  by  "dead-heading"  scores  of  subcoissive 
friends  into  the  opera  or  elsewhere ;  with  that  equally  rampant 
and  more  cantankerous  brotherhood  who  write  by  rum,  make 
books  from  brandy,  and  poetize  with  "old  port,"  all — a  le- 
gion— must  bide  their  time  and  wait  for  further  notice  in  spite 
of  our  kind  intentions  and  good  wishes.  Indeed,  we  must 
even  neglect  ihose  literary  hacks,  butchers,  thieves,  and  imps, 
who  get  their  bread  by  battering  the  brains,  stealing  *he  thun- 
der, and  assassinating  the  right  conceptions  of  alien  authors; 
who  pass  off  free  translations  as  the  outbirth  of  their  own 
thougnt ;  who  steal  whole  chapters,  only  altering  the  nomen- 
clature ;  who  tower  high  upon  the  strength  of  giving  to  the 
world  the  contents  of  musty  manuscripts,  descended  or  stolen 
from  their  less  ambitiouB  ancestors.  They,  also,  are  a  nume- 
rous class;  but  we  trust  they  will  forgive  our  seeming  disre- 
spect. Their  agony  and  disappointment  may  wring  a  Niagara  of 
tears  from  the  ghost  of  Qumtilian,  but  we  can  not  help  it. 
Meantime,  however,  they  may  be  sure  we  will  take  their  part, 
and  endeavor,  as  occasion  requires,  to  save  them  from  their 
friends ;  for  we  believe  it  is  true,  as  an  Irish- American  politi- 
cian recently  said,  that  "  a  man's  friends  are  sometimes  a  great 
deal  worse  than  his  enemies." 

But  in  conclusion,  let  us  not  so  far  forget  sincerity,  in  our 
digression,  as  to  withhold  the  meed  of  praise  from  the  coterie. 
And  this  then,  is  the  home  of  the  virtues — cathartic  and  theo- 
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retic ;  the  temple  of  the  graces — earthly  and  celestial ;  the 
theatre  of  egotiam  and  all  other  learned  assiainities.  Here,  if 
Tou  get  a  stab  in  the  dark,  bear  up ;  the  divinity  of  the  assem- 
bly will  come  to  your  relief  with  a  rhetorical  cataplasm ;  at 
least  so  it  was  on  one  occasion ;  and  then  one  of  the  lions — by 
a  delightful  misnomer  known  as  a  Bull — a  man  of  chivalry  and 
renown,  who  was  the  then  chief  idol  of  the  far-famed  hostess, 
came  out  and*  drew  his  bow  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lionessee 
and  jackals,  as  fearlessly  aa  the  Norwegian  draws  his  blade  to 
meet  the  embrace  of  his  native  bear ;  and  straightway  there 
waa  peace  among  men  and  silence  among  women,  also,  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  an  event  never  before  chronicled  since 
to  woman's  lot  fell  seven  of  the  nine  parts  of  garrulity  sent  to 
earth.  And  thus  all  was  safely  over,  and  the  myths  of  Am- 
phion  and  Orpheus  lived  again. 

And  finally,  if,  within  the  charmed  circle  of  this  coterie, 
there  are  more  of  the  anythiag-for-iame  characters,  who  feel 
slighted  at  not  receiving  "honorable  mention,"  we  can  only 
say,  apologetically,  we  deeply  regret  the  omission ;  for  we  are 
already  giddy  with  the  delightful  admiration  of  their  lofty 
merits ;  nay,  even. 

Like  a  dmnken  sailor  on  t,  oust, 
Reftdy  with  evssej  nod  to  tomtde  down. 

But,  ne  quid  nimit ;  time  is  short  And,  aa  'tis  better  to 
live  in  hope  than  die  in  despair,  take  courage ;  go  on,  hope  for 
another  flay,  and  mutually  quiet  the  murmuring  peevishness  of 
the  honeyed  lips  around  you  by  another  sip  of  the  refined 
treacle  of  mutual  admiration. 

Glf  the  mass  of  those  justly  well  known  to  fame  in  the  world 
of  letters,  we  have  said  but  little,  and  to  that  little  iiave  not 
much  to  add.  That  they  are  in  a  minority  excites  our  com- 
miseration. But  this  is  a  natural  state  of  things  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  dollar,  and  in  a  community  like  this,  where,  as 
one  of 'em  says — with  a  word  for  himself — "If  a  man  becomes 
'  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens,'  you  may 
be  sure  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  money  precedes 
his  respectability ;"  for  by  an  equally  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs  in  our  otherwise  novelty -loving  and  luxury-loving  me- 
ridian, wealth,  or  hypocritical  audacity,  precedes  a  "position" 
in  that  sphere  whose  phenomena  we  have  been  considering — ^a 
sphere  wherein  natural  falsity,  ecstatics,  exotics,  and  all  the 
other  exes  of  rationality,  are  chiefly  sought  after  by  those  be- 
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leaguering  quacks  of  quali^  who  daily  deal  in  flimsy  fiction 
and  desperate  doggerel. 

And  aa  we  draw  toward  our  finale,  it  is  to  this  latter 
class — the  full-plumed  and  half-fledged  high-pressure  male  and 
female  sisterhood  in  whose  behalf  we  have  thua  far  toiled  and 
for  whom  we  have  thus  far  apoken-r-that  our  extreme  solici- 
tude obstinately  returns. ,  We  nave  striven  to  perform  an  affec- 
tionate and  brotherly  duty  towards  those  whom  wo  have 
encountered ;  and  from  Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
the  Paaamaquoddy  to  the  Pacific,  there  are  those  who  may  in 
future  sup  with  us  upon  the  broth  of  notoriety :  but  "  charity 
begins  at  home." 

And  of  all  the  enduring  geniuses  of  the  schools  and  genuine 
lovers  of  learning — a  great  crowd  who  have  a  higher  aim  than 
clap-trap  notoriety,  and  an  admiration  above  mediocre  vanity — 
let  whoever  thinks  this  system  of  literaiy  lionizing,  lion-hunt- 
ing and  lackey-bating,  objectionable,  ndiculous,  and  wrong, 
remember  that  our  Apollo  discourses  amazingly  upon  the 
charms  of  woman.  And  aa  for  the  othetr  aex,  did  not  Aspasia 
say,  "  It  is  into  the  road  to  heaven  we '  must  entice  those  we 
love"  ?  and  will  our  brillLtnt  sisterhood  be  less  noble  in  their 
aims?  What  have  we  to  fear  from  coteries  and  petti-coteriea" 
in  any  of  their  phases,  whether  in  apogee  or  .perigee  ?  Have 
charity,  therefore,  and  caution,  also  ;  these  are  men  and  women 
of  great  imagination— concerning  themselves  at  least — of  whom 
'tis  no  new  thing  to  say,  they  often  "  want  the  poise  of  judg- 
ment :"  besides,  the  men  are  estimable  men ;  or  even  if  they 
are  not,  why  should  you  s&y  that 

for  ft  fOkin's  quidc  conversion, 

A  piUof7  am  outf  reach  ft  pMsonf 

Deal  gently  with  them  as  we  have  done. 

And  is  it  not  true,  also,  that  genius  requires  recreation? 
Even  the  half-civilized  ladies  of  rank  among  the  Kalmuck  Tar- 
tars amuse  themselves  through  the  long  evenings,  by  pitching 
little  balls  of  dough  down  the  throats  of  their  Her-\-ants,  who 
stand  with  open  mouth  to  receive  them ;  and  shall  we  deny 
our  literary  wives  and  daughters  a  corresponding  diversion, 
especially  while  so  many  of  our  gallant  literary  dough-heads 
court  the  roh  of  "  servants"  in  the  entertainment  ? 

Some  of  our  Knickerbocker  ancestors  maintained  a  gallowa 
joke  at  Amsterdam,  upon  the  pretentious  gawkeys  of  the  towa, 
by  suspending  a  fools  head  dressed  in  ^ap  and  bells,  across 
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some  of  the  principal  atreete,  gaping  in  a  frightful  manner ;  but 
as  we  have  no  sucn  corrective  in  our  sociiu  system,  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  provide  means  for  stopping 
up  the  mouths  of  some  of  our  local  literary  clowns. 

Moreover,  the  progiBssive  wisdom  of  the  age  has  indorsed 
the  attempt  to  educate  imbeciles ;  for  that  purpose  schools  are 
already  founded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  natural 
history  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies,  which  ia  a  chief 
cousideration  in  the  system  pursued.  Hence,  without  allusion 
to  the  vulgar  adage  that  "  there  ia  something  to  be  learned 
from  every  fool,"  upon  these  grounds,  among  others,  we  go  for 
the  lion-hunts,  lion-gatherings,  coteries  and  petti-coteries,  in  all 
their  length,  breadth,  and  eminence. 

Do  you  still  object,  and  say  you  don't  like  the  way  'tis  done? 
We  can  not  weep  with  you.  Ride  si  sapia.  Be  merry  while 
you  can.  Now  is  the  time ;  for  it  ia  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
mourn  over  that  scene  in  ancient  history,  when  common-sense 
was  an  element  in  education.  Listen  to  a  Hindoo  seer — with- 
out any  democratic  whims,  however ;  for  democracy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  man's  private  affairs ;  so  said  Gen.  Fairweather, 
and  such  is  the  received  opinion :  "  Sorrow  is  frequent — plea- 
sure is  rare ;  pain  cometh  of  itself — delight  must  be  purchased ; 
grief  is  unmixed — but  joy  wanteth  not  its  alloy  of  bitterness." 
And  you  may  object  to  detail ;  but  spare  the  principle.  It  ia 
a  dish  for  the  gods ;  let  us  not  quarrel  about  now  it  shall  be 
served  up.  Do  not  damn  the  larder  because  there  is  dirt  in 
the  kitchen  :  for  there  is  an  old  proverb  which  saith,  "  Meat  is 
sent  from  heaven,  but  cooks  from  the  opposite  direction." 
Here  you  may  get  intoxicated  from  sipping  the  inspiration  of 
crude  poesie  and  feast  your  reason  upon  ruby  romance  until 
you  are  surfeited  with  the  repast.  So  take  courage ;  "  laugh 
and  grow  fat"  at  the  march  of  mind.  Don't  blench,  if  in  a 
revival  of  ancient  tragedy  with  sucli  a  host  of  desperately 
tr^c  dames  all  around  you,  putting  in  danger  the  multitude 
of  impressible  and  downy-visaged  knights,  old  and  young,  in 
their  midst,  you  behold  here,  one  rising  lord  vitally  wounded 
by  the  brush  of  a  petticoat;  or  there,  another  killed  by  the  tap 
of  a  fan ;  or  yonder,  a  third  with  his  pet  hobby  shot  from  under 
bim  by  a  shaft  from  a  flashing  eye ;  for  they  do  but  undergo 
transition ;  and  like  the  insects  of  summer,  or  hungry  politi- 
cians, their  number  is  incomputable,  and  by  a  singular  hocus- 
pocus  of  their  peculiar  natures,  for  every  one  that  falls  a  thou- 
sand come  to  take  his  place  and  share  his  fote  in  turn.  Besides, 
human  sacrifices  are  a  part  of  the  game  which  perpetuates 
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SQch  assemblages  as  that  before  as.  Heooe  ihe  chalice  of  de- 
tractioii  is  never  drained,  and  the  Bosicrucian  flame  of  envy 
never  goes  out.  And  if  we  may  take  what  is  seen  and  under- 
stood here  as  evidence  upon  the  point,  Ghamfort  woa  not  far 
wrong  when  he  declared,  as  one  among  other  maxims,  that 
"There  is  nicely-developed  nonsense,  just  as  there  are  well- 
dressed  fools,"  for  here  there  are  both ;  and  aa  another  maxim, 
that  "  Society  is  not,  as  is  supposed,  the  development  of  nature, 
but  of  decomposition,"  which  seems  to  be  the  fact  among  this 
class  of  geniuses ;  and  as  another,  that  "  Men,  in  order  to  enter 
on  life,  become  little  by  congregating,"  which  seems  to  be 
abundantly  evident  in  the  present  instance,  although  their 
purpose  is  to  show  themselves  very  great — an  undertaking,  the 
disasters  of  which  often  remind  one  of  the  fable  of  the  frog 
and  the  ox ;  in  consideration  of  which  fact,  in  all  humanity,  we 
commend  to  their  attention  that  Latin  line  which  says,  "A 
man's  knowledge  is  worth  nothing  if  he  communicate  what  he 
knows  to  any  one  beside."  A  radical  reversal  of  their  policy 
must  be  singularly  and  delightfully  efQcaoious  for  them  and  the 
world. 

And  here  we  stop  for  the  present,  trusting  that  the  loving- 
kindness  of  our  endeavor  will  not  fail  of  appreciation,  and 
promising  to  try  again  upon  the  first  opportunity. 

If  any  one  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  our  sugges- 
tions, merely  on  account  of  being  indignant  at  our  intrusion 
upon  his  or  her  literary  felicities,  we  can  only  say  in  extenuation, 
that  when  we  dropped  in  upon  them,  we  had  just  been  cogitat- 
ing upon  the  gipsey  maxim  which  says,  "  You  never  really 
amuse  yourself  anywhere  but  in  bad  company  ;"  and  being  of 
an  experimental  turn,  and  wbat  is  singular  for  that  class  of 
minds,  fond  of  amusement  withal,  we  determined  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  saying;  the  result  is,  that  although  oar  company 
has  been  various  and  some  of  it  sufficiently  bad,  we  reject  tbe 
vagrant  saw. 

And  let  not  the  taller  specimens,  male  or  female,  whom  we 
have  presented  to  the  reader,  take  exception  on  account  of  the 
age  and  extent  of  their  renown,  to  our  making  a  note  of  it ; 
for  veneration  of  age  is  ineradicable  in  our  Puritan  blood ; 
and  we  could  not  forget  to  look  at  them  once  more,  even 
though  they  had  passed  to  the  first  sphere  of  authorial  immor- 
tality by  virtue  of  having  visited  Paris,  or  London,  or  Kome  ; 
hence  we  ventured  to  add,  as  a  tribute  of  our  esteem,  another 
to  their  many  coats  of  literary  white-wash.    And  we  did  this 
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without  intendiD?  to  reiterate  the  sentiment  of  that  contracted 
scribbler  who  said : 

Those  that  beyDiid  aeft  go  will  a»A\j  find, 
Ihef  change  their  cliniate  onlj,  not  QmAx  mind. 

And  if  we  have  been  unjust  to  any  dear  friend  to  fame 
among  our  amiable  eiater-acribblers,  gallantry  vill  compel  us 
to  repent  upon  conviction'  But  as  only  a  few  of  our  coats 
have  been  made  to  order,  we  trust  onlythoge  whom  they  fit 
will  insist  upon  putting  them  on.  We  can  only  endure  the 
holy  horror  of  a  half-dozen  at  once,  and  those  in  each  cose, 
from  the  proper  quarter — where  there  is  a  double  character  to 
support,  as  m  the  case  of  some  one  of  several  gentlemanly 
genuises  of  which  we  already  have  Oognizance-^o  individuiu 
who  is  a  man  on  one  side  &nd  a  monkey  or  a  monster  on  the 
other ;  or  of  some  one  of  several  women  equally  well  known ; 
one  for  instance,  who,  in  her  excess  of  perturbation,  flies  to 
her  private  chamber,  where 

Together  Ue  her  prayer-book  and  ber  paint, 

At  once  t'  improve  Hie  sinner  and  the  uint,  ^ 

to  find  relief  for  her  rage,  in  an  electrical  episode  of  terrible 
grandeur  and  destructive  force,  without  regard  to  expenditure 
of  hard  words  or  damage  of  small  furniture. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  those  who  desire  to  bolster  up  the  extrav- 
agant and  stilted  literature  of  the  day,  we  promise  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  best  endeavors  until  our  own  literature  becomes 
worse  than  that  of  France,  whereof  John  Bull  says:  "No  situ- 
ation is  too  grotesque,  no  combination  too  improbable,  no  pic- 
ture too  revolting  to  be  admitted;" — and  until  our  morals 
become  refined  accordingly ;  and  if  we,  the  subjects  of  the 
literary  lower  empire,  may  but  continue  to  travel  on  with  our 
present  velocity,  tney  do  not  hope  without  reason  who  antici- 
pate reaching  that  standard  of  eminence  very  soon ;  for  the 
van-guard  is  already  up  to  the  knees  in  literary  nastiness. 
And  'tis  sweet  to  trifie ;  so  let  us  be  merry  and  sing  as  we  go. 
The  way  is  clear. 
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EPAMINONDAS, 


BT  OOLOKEL  E 


Tbk  bigUxj  of  Epaminondaa  is  a  history  of  tha  glorj  of  Tbebea.  Liviiig  310 
B.C.,  his  character  la  tiie  most  unblemiahed  of  an;  reooided  in  hiatoty.  He  i« 
reported  to  have  been  posacsaod  of  the  most  eminent  virtues,  not  counterbalanced 
bj  a  gin^e  vice.  Ela  earl/  life  iras  poesed  in  the  qaiet  study  of  pMlosophy,  nn- 
mindfhl  of  public  aflain.  But  forced,  finally,  Bgoingt  his  wiU,  to  take  pui  is  the 
boBtiieBa  of  the  state,  he  proved  himself  both  as  a  soldier,  stacesmaii,  and  philoso- 
pher, the  tot  man  of  his  time.  With  him,  Tbebc*  "loae  ud  reigned  and  feO." 
With  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Felopidas,  he  alw^s  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  and  friendship ;  sod  all  Uieir  rivaky  was  lor  the  good  of  the 
State,  and  not  Ibr  the  a^sndizament  of  eacli  other  t  What  a  commentary  upon 
the  Christian  soUiera  and  statesmen  of  the  present  day. 

The  origin  <^  the  vrax,  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss. Leuctra  is  a  small  town  in  Bceotia,  betwcea  Flatea  and  Theapite.  The  Lace- 
dnmonian  army  was  commanded  by  GcombroluB,  and  conristcd  of  24,000  foot  and 
ICOO  horse ;  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pclopidas,  amounted  te  only 
6000  foot  and  1600  horse.  The  Spartane  were  routed  with  the  moat  terrible 
slaughter,  losing  no  less  than  4000  men ;  while  the  Thobons  lost  but  3D0  men,  only 
ibur  of  whom  wera  citizens. 

There  are  two  curious  facts,  illustrating  the  mannois  of  the  tunes,  growing  out 
oT  the  reaolt  of  the  bloody  field  of  Leuatra.  When  the  newa  of  this  defeat  was 
btonght  to  Sparta,  the  Ephori  would  not  su9br  the  public  games  which  ware  then 
b^ng  celebrated  to  be  interrupted. 

When  the  victorious  Theban  generals  returned  from  the  expedition,  they  were 
bronght  te  trial  for  having  retained  their  command  four  months  beyond  the  time 
.limited  by  law. 

Pelopidas  Baed  for  his  life ;  while  Epaminondss,  after  havii^  referred  them  to 
his  actions  and  victories,  boldly  challenged  them  to  condwin  him  to  death,  l^ey 
were  both  acquitted. 
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"Ka  mom  in  Thebes,  wid  old  Md  young 
Are  pouriog  forth  ia  bright  array ; 
To-day  must  be  some  festal  day, 
Some  gallant  names  and  deeds  be  sung. 
From  every  point  tbey  pour  along, 
And  join  tho  awiftly'moving  throng. 
Onward  they  press.     The  war-steeHia  neig^ 
And  rear  and  prance,  nor  brook  delay; 
And  footmea,  horsemen — all  amain 
Are  poshing  forward  to  the  plain. 
Each  heart  is  light, 
Each  eye  is  bright, 
Thebes  triamphs  once  agun ; 
Old  men  grow  young. 
And  boys  have  sprung 
*       Tn  one  day  up  to  men. 


The  mighty  leader  of  her  host 

Achieved  what  he  begun. 
Well  might  the  city  meet  with  pride 
A  warrior-son  so  true  and  tried ; 
Well  might  she  welcome  kindly  homo 
One  with  whom  peace  and  vict'ry  come. 
Epaminondas  comes  to-day : 
This  is,  indeed,  a  festal  day. 
He  comes  with  glory  and  renown ; 
He  comes  with  Leuctra's  laurel  crown ; 
He  comes  with  vict'ry  in  his  hand, 
And  peace  and  freedom  for  the  land. 


Why  seeks  each  flashing  eye  the  ground? 
Why  rise  no  joyous  shouts  around  f 
Why  forward  press  this  vast  array  f 
la  this  not,  then,  a  festal  dayf 
Meet  they  not  here  to  give  th«r  son 
The  thanks  he  hath  so  nobly  wonT 
•!ns  music  to  a  soldier's  ear, 
The  shouts  of  grateful  hosts  to  hear; 
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Tia  glory  to  «  soldier's  eye, 

To  see  the  pigeuit  proud  pass  by. 

No  pageant  this — four  months  too  long 

The  chieibuD  held  the  sbiff  of  power; 
No  kind  look  greets  him  from  the  throng — 

For  Thehes  this  is  a  shameful  hour. 
Lo  t  he  whom  conquering  hosts  ob^ed, 

Who  raised  his  country's  bannw  high, 
Is  as  a  criminal  >rrayed 

Ere  dies  tho  shoot  of  victoty. 
Boom  I  for  the  conquering  hero,  room  1 

Of  all  that  crowd,  anmoTed  alone ; 
Each  face  is  stem,  and  cast  with  gloom, 

While  his  with  godlike  beau^  shone. 


"  Ye  men  of  3!1icbes,  hear  me,  and  then  condemn ; 

I  do  not  ask  acquittal  at  yow  hands. 
Behold  my  triumphs :  I  appeal  to  them ; 

Behold  my  victories  in  foreign  lands. 
You  know  them  well ;  they're  graven  on  your  heart, 

Tour  children  sing  them  on  each  festal  day ; 
And  some  of  you  have  seen  the  life-blood  start 

When  Thebes  contended  in  the  fearful  fray. 
Still,  Thebans,  I  had  hoped  you  would  acquit  roe ; 

J'or  my  successes  were  my  country's,  too. 
But  now  condemn,  if  triumphs  thus  unfit  me ; 

Fm  guilty,  I  accuse  myself  to  you. 
I  have  but  one  request :  inscribe  my  tomb 
With  my  whole  crime ;  and  let  the  men  who  come 
Hereafter,  to  the  brthest  end  of  time. 
Know  of  my  punishment  and  of  my  crime. 
Tell  tliem  I  died  for  baring  led  your  arms 
In  triumph  over  fair  Laconia's  charms — 
Laconia,  whose  rich  fields  no  one  before 
Had  passed,  and  led  a  conquering  army  o'er ; 
I  made  them  leam  to  tremble  at  your  name. 
And  know  the  Thebans  both  by  sigbt  and  lame. 
Engrave  upon  it,  the  Uessenians  cried 
When  thcu'  best  blood  their  peaceful  hearths  had  dyed ; 
Tell  them  I  washed  that  stain  in  Spartan  gore, 
And  now  Hessenia's  brighter  than  before. 
Go  to  Arcadia's  sunny  plains,  and  gee 
A  nation  joined  in  perfect  harmony  : 
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A  nation  torn  by  faction,  and  enslaTed, 

I  have  united,  and  bj  anion  sared. 

Where  now  is  SpaitaF    Do  70  droad  her  noirt 

Think  jou  shell  tear  the  laurel  from  your  broir  f 

I  tell  70U,  No!    On  Lenctra's  bloodj  field 

Sparta  fell  prostnite  on  her  broken  shield. 

Now  Thebes  is  proud  and  safe  and  great  and  high  ;  ' 

And  am  I  uscle«e  grown  f    Then  let  me  die. 

Bat  irhen  70U  raise  a  monument  to  me, 

Tell  to  the  world  that  he  who  made  you  f>ee 

Destroyed  your  enemies,  your  vicfries  won, 

Died  by  yonr  edict  when  tiie  deeds  were  done." 


lie  ceased.    At  once  the  crowds  proclaim 
Their  veneration  for  bis  name ; 
They  gather  round,  and  shout  and  cry ; 
Their  acclamationB  rend  the  sky ; 
And  those  who  but  an  hour  before 

Had  come  to  hear  his  death'knell  sound, 
Bow  to  the  magic  of  the  hour. 

And  loud  his  pruae  resound. 
The  distant  hills  the  shout  prolong. 

And  echo  back  the  gladsome  cheer ; 
From  every  crag  it  peals  along — 

Sweet  music  to  a  soldier's  ear. 
All  else  is  changed  save  he  alone, 
Thebes'  greatest,  brightest,  bravest  son. 
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THE  FIEST  OLYMPIAD  OF  THE  CRADLE. 


Wbik,  in  the  seven  hundredth  and  Beventj-Bizth  year  before  the  ChriBtian 
era,  Iphituu,  king  of  Glia,  desired  to  assuage  and  centraJiee  the  feelings  of  the 
Grecians,  be  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  know  "  hj  what  means  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  which  threatened  total  destruction  to  Peloponnesoe, 
tbrongh  the  endlees  hostilities  of  its  new  Bettlers,  might  be  averted  I"  The 
oracle,  like  many  other  orators,  having  its  speech  ready  "  cot  and  dried," 
demanded  the  eatablishment  of  the  Olpnpic  Games  to  the  honor  and  ap- 
peasement of  the  Hellenic  Sens,  somewhat  better  known  by  his  Roman 
aliai  of  Jupiter. 

Now  this  old  gentleman — who  wis  chi«f  of  the  stars  in  bis  day,  had  as 
many  names  as  a  Spanish  pedigree,  and  doubtless  would  hare  given  to  the 
investigating  committees  of  that  day  as  much  trouble  to  affix  one  on  him,  as 
baa  OQr  Chief  of  Police  to  tiie  modem  committee — was  represented  as  a 
stalwart  oldfcltow,  whiskered  lilce  Bamum's  bearded  woman,  was  a  dreadful 
Gcamp,  over-given  to  wine  and  women,  and  withal,  held  the  pOigan  Oreeks  in 
as  mocb' vassalage  and  fear  of  their  very  lives,  as  though  be  had  been  a  Jew 
and  had  intrusted  money  to  them  at  three  hundred  per  cent  Therefore 
King  Ipbitus  black-mwla  the  oracle,  and  behold — the  Delphic  organ  speaks 
'sensibly. 

And  the  words  of  the  oracle  went  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  a  modern 
scandal,  and  ils  words  were  quoted  in  every  stato  of  Greece  and  the  Penin- 

And  on  the  banks  of  the  gentle  Alphens,  near  Olympia,  in  the  olive  groves 
of  Peloponne^an  Blia,  gathered  the  symmetrical  Athenian,  the  nmple 
Arcadian,  the  delicate  Corinthian,  the  Tbessalian  from  the  laureled  banks  of 
Peneus,  the  brave  Spartan,  and  the  rude  Bceotian ;  hither  came  the  strength 
and  youth  of  Eubeea,  and  Lesbos,  and  Ithscs,  from  ^gean  and  Ionian  isles, 
and  the  pride  of  Ue^senia  and  Argolis,  and  all  with  music  In  thdr  souls, 
strength  in  their  arms,  grace  in  their  limbs,  ambition  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
immortality  of  Greece  and  homage  to  the  all-potent  Jupiter  raging  round 
all  as  "  glory  swathes  a  star,"  or  an  echo  booming  round  the  thunder  that 
awakens  it     Immortal  is  he  who  leayes  this  congress  of  the  soul  and 
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strength  of  Qreece  with  honor.  Immortal  the  Herodotus  who  reeds  the 
history  of  Greece  to  Grecians  there!  Immortal  the  Pindsr  whose  dilhy- 
rambic  measures  outstrip  in  grace  the  flights  of  lithe-limbed  and  surefooted 
Athenian!  Immortal  the  athlete  upon  whose  brow  the  coronal  of  wild 
oUto  leaves  shall  crown  his  prowess  in  the  chariot,  or  dexterity  with  the 
jaTelin.  Immortal  are  the  olive  leaves  of  Elis,  and  thrice  immortal  the  brow 
that  bears  them. 

Those  were  great  dajs  surelf ;  but  little  dreamed  the  bards  of  Greece  that 
three  thousand  jearsin  the  future,  and  on  the  banks  of  an  unheard-of  river, 
and  to  the  summons  of  a  monarch,  an  oracle  and  a  Jove  not  less  powerful 
than  theirs,  would  the  Olympiad  be  revived,  and  prizes  more  costly  than 
would  have  purchased  boUi  the  groves  of  Elis  and  all  the  olives  they  ever 
grew,  would  fall  into  the  laps  of  the  youngest  born  of  the  younger  children 
of  the  still  young  America.  Little  did  they  dream  that  all  the  cradles  of  a 
great  nation  would  be  rocked  into  commotion,  and  the  whole  juvenile  por- 
tion vi^ted  with  ups  and  downs,  and  see-iaws  multitudinous,  in  anxious 
preparation  to  be  made  game  of  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  first  Olympiad 
of  Ootham.  But  Bamum  (whom  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  never 
knew)  is  powerful  and  wise  as  King  Iphitus  of  Ells.  Nothing  is  safe  when 
he  needs  a  curiosity.  Baboons  shudder  when  he  wants  a  Fe^ee  or  any 
other  mermaid.  No  note  of  Swedish  Nightingale  is  too  high  tat  him,  nor 
dwarfish  humanity  too  low,  even  though  It  be  no  bigger  than  hit  Thumb. 

A  Peloponnesian  crisis  sat  upon  all  things  Oothamite.  There  were  hard 
tunes,  and  political  distractions,  and  presidential  hungerings,  and  Poole 
Associations,  and  Biker  hunts,  and  Archbishop  Hughes  discusuons,  and 
nunnery  invauons,  and  liquor-law  inundations,  and  brewer's  rights  and 
Catholic  wrongs,  and  Enow-Nothing  somethings,  and  Virginia  elections,  and 
great  excitements,  as  in  Peloponnesus,  springing  from  the  "  new  BetUers," 
and  such  like,  and  other  things  manifold,  which  divided  public  attention 
from  King  Iphitus  Bamum's  style,  title  and  dignity;  and  withal  the  Almighty 
Dollar,  whii:^  was  the  Jupiter,  with  Its  many  alituei  of  bills,  quarters,  dimes, 
and  cents,  ruled  and  awed  the  multitude.  So  the  wise  Bamum  consults  his 
oracle,  the  treasury  box,  which  Immediately,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  sug- 
gests a  Baby  Show  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Jovian  Dollar.  The  press, 
like  the  mouths  of  the  Grecians,  echo  the  demand ;  and  lo  I  the  cradles  of 
the  country  sui^  to  and  tio  tike  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  chubby  pro- 
portions of  Young  America  are  patted  and  Iktted,  diapered  and  done  up.  Be- 
yond the  AUeghanies  Infimtile  Buckeyes  are  cavemed  within  the  mounds  of 
pork  padded  on  the  cheek-bones  of  young  Ohio.  In  tho  South-west,  cribs 
are  swaying,  and  lullabies  sweet  as  tiie  honey  of  Hymettus  are  buzzed  and 
hummed  to  make  young  Hoodera  pleasant.  The  juvenile  chivalry  of  Old 
Kentuck,  like  that  of  Old  Virpnny,  never  tirca  to  admire  grace  of  limb  on 
the  hobby-horse,  which,  in  a  pendulum  flight,  keeps  right  on,  as  though  all 
the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  plunging  their  granite  rowels  into  the 
wooden  howela  of  the  "  never-ending,  still  beginning"  steed.    la  vain  Mas- 
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Bichusetls  mothera  feed  their  dulings,  irho  are  entirely  too  cnte  to  be  mule 
ft  Bhow  ai.  In  Tain  will  the  bftbee  of  PennsjWuii&n  woods  be  made  game 
o£  Bat  in  general,  the  joung  bloods  of  all  the  States  are  in  a  state  of  ple- 
thora, more  especiallj  those  of  New-York,  who,  like  the  gentleman  in  plush 
at  Sam  Welter's  soiree,  are  "wisiblf  svellin'."  Everywhere  ambitions 
mothers  took  on  their  little  connterfeits,  as  Macbeth  looked  on  the  appari- 
tioii,  and,  in  the  mind's  eje,  behold  on  their  baby  brows 
"  The  round  and  top  of  iorereigntj," 

ki  the  shape  of  hundred  dollar  bills. 

It  is  the  feeding  time  of  babjdom,  which,  like  barn-door  fowl,  are  staffed 
•ad  then  cooped  np  for  the  market  The  date  of  the  Olympiad  approaches, 
and  well  it  does,  for  the  springs  of  cribs  are  worn  threadbare  and  the  wicker 
cradles  have  grown,  like  the  babies,  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  From  all 
quarters  they  arrire,  and  unaccountalbte  are  the  quarters  pud  to  see  them. 
The  mammoth  bog  show  dwindles  in  compariaon,  and  eren  the  great  cattle 
exhibition  of  Rochester  fails  to  exhibit  half  the  number  of  visitors  that 
thronged  to  the  halls  of  Bamum,  opposite  the  Christian  temple  of  St  Panl, 
on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Hudson,  in  the  year  of  grace  ieS5,  to  witness 
the  Srst  Olympiad  of  Babydom. 

Oleaginous  is  the  display,  adding  a  pleasant  mellowness  to  the  master- 
spirit,  who,  like  Shylock,  chackles  orer  his  pounds  of  flesh.  Stentorian  are 
the  lungs  of  cherubim,  and  tenacious  the  grizzly  fingers  of  cuto  matrons 
and  old  maids,  who  pinch  the  tatty  protuberances  until  the  prize  dtild,  like 
Shakspeare's  Bottom,  "roars  again."  So  much  for  doing  the  lion's  part 
Nor  is  antique  maidenhood  satisfied,  but  pinch  and  pinch  again  to  show  that 
they  are  Dp  to  snnfC  Various  are  the  choral  ebuUilions,  sbgle,  double,  and 
treble. 

Anu  hither  come  in  amity  and  delight,  the  rich  dowager  and  the  fashion- 
able beauty  from  the  groTes  uptown,  the  regal  courtesan  &om  the  unblessed 
temples  of  Mercer,  and  the  actire  artificer  fhim  Divisioa  Here,  too,  meet 
the  solid  men  of  Wall,  and  the  exqaisito  shadows  of  Broadway,  the  reckless 
chivalry  of  Bowery,  and  the  tiny  Titans  who  carry  the  news  of  the  world 
into  all  the  by-ways  of  this  progressiTe  capitaL  In  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
delight,  the  great  peace  is  restored.  All  meet  as  brothers — the  brass  band 
proclaims  it,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  float  proudly  over  all. 

To  King  Ipbitus  the  Wise,  may  all  praise  be  given.  The  naUon  is  safe. 
While  American  mothers  raise  such  children,  and  while  such  children  thus 
early  enter  the  lists  of  duty  for  the  weal  of  the  paternal  roof,  who  fears  the 
future  f    To  Iphitus  the  praise  be  given.    Great  is  Iphitus  of  Gotham. 

The  Almighty  Dollar  is  appeased. 
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DOOM     OF     THE     F0EE8T. 


Is  it  the  antumn  bdq 

On  the  old  tbrest  sUnes? 
la  it  tbe  tempest  dun 
Otof  the  lofty  pines? 

No ;  'tis  a  fiercer  light, 
A  dun  oT  wilder  fligbt, 
Bloating  tho  wildwood  Omron^ 
Deqi  in  thwr  dew^  bowen. 


Hie  Ilre-Eing'a  banner  fluted, 
Buried  his  gieaming  qxwa— 
Lords  of  a  TaDJabed  world, 
TreeB  of  a  thoustod  ; ear^ 

Ta  feared  not  flaming  lanlcg^ 
Hearing  jour  guardlesB  flanka, 
Not  feared,  tua  battle  won, 
To  paffi  Itom  'ncatb  the  son. 


To  aaw  tho  Red  men  quail, 

Their  wairiors  pallid  go, 

Like  leaves  on  autumn  galo, 

To  rest  in  wintrj  wo : 

Go,  on  their  wDHtward  train. 
Ye,  to  tho  distant  main ; 
For  Now  Time's  children  come, 
Wasting  jour  ancient  home. 
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They  come  with  roaring  manih 

On  to  the  Uving  IuUh; 
Bed  Ibmu  tha  torrentH  arch, 
Bed  ranks  tho  vallojs  mi ; 

O'er  the  lone  prairies  green 
Their  csmp-Onu'  aidU  iheen 
Lights  up  the  red  steeds'  cresi 
B7  the  eftgles'  efried  nesL 


And  whore  the  fbrixt  laid 

LeavQB  of  a  thousand  jears, 
Ndit  through  the  ringing  glade 
The  iron  steed  careers ; 

There  towen  and  Ibrges  rise 
To  hlot  the  ^ent  skies^ 
And  Labor  gityV  stnga 
'Mid  wrecks  of  forest  Idngs. 


Soon  from  this  work-day  earth 
Qreen  woodlands  shall  ti&TS  gone, 

Woods  giving  races  birtii 

Where  stars  oa  heroes  shons ;' 
Where  Indian  m^dens  sung, 


When  earth  n 


y  jonng, 


And  rojal  mothers  stood 
Od  the  moming  bUls  of  Ood. 
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pi^oordimt  Note*,  [Augnst, 


DISCOEDANT  "NOTES   ON  TIKGINIA"   FEOM 
A  SCOTCH  FTODLK 


Ir  Cbules  Lunb  were  alive  cow,  he  woold  put  down  the  eziatence  and 
drcnUtioQ  of  the  N.T.  Berald  ss  a  popular  error,  and  probably,  in  his  es- 
cessive  good  humor,  (ver;  much  needed  in  epeakicg  of  such  a  auhject,) 
woold  derote  a  few  pages  of  manuscript  to  the  raising  of  aome  good  Jokes 
■on  the  flilcrum — unsteady  though  it  be— which  the  career  of  that  journal 
might  afford.  The  editor  is  a  phenomenon  in  his  nature,  and  exhibits  all 
tbe  deteriorating  qnalities  which  poor  human  nature  affords.  If  a  man  is 
down,  he  kicks  him.  He  is  never  "  game,"  but  alwajs  strikes  "  below  the 
belt"  Whether  this  depends  on  a  strange  ubiquity  of  vision,  which  is 
everywhere  but  where  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether,  like  le  Chouriji^ar,  in  the 
Mj/steret  de  Parit,  when  his  passion  is  up,  he  sees  red  and  strikes  at  random, 
anywhere,  so  that  he  strikes — whether  it  is  from  either  of  those  causes,  a 
deformity  of  soul  or  a  deftmnity  of  body,  we  know  not,  nor  care  to  Inquire, 
but  can  not  piss  ovot  the  evidence  whidi  wonid  indicate  that  it  is  from  a 
prolific  admixtore  of  both. 

Any  comment  on  the  following  extracts  is  nnneceaauy,  and  would  only 
"  spoil  the  broth." 

"  Hb  {the  Stu  -  Tori  BenU  reporter]  la 
not  the  unbuaidor  of  any  cliqae  of  New- 
York  politicuas  detailed  to  Tinriiiia  to  aid 
the  deW  of  Ur.  Wise.    We  iiupect  thet 

to  effect  lliat  obj'eel  no  mch  eitraDeoes        ,        ,    „    .  , 

■lustaace  will  be  needed;  but  we  can't  Mr.  WT«  in  the  Tu^nU 

help  it  if  Mr.  WiM  prcBaes  tbe  reiulL"—    *•**■  "■«,G»'  Demoer»lic  n 
H.Y.  Biraid,  Jim.  bS,  1856.  18B6."-JKT:  Berald,  fyne  2. 

"Hr.WiMhuinadeoaegrMtmiftike—  "Ae ■  na^ul  par^, lUs American or- 

a  miataks  which  U  bound  to  iestroj  him,  nniation  will  require  a  thorough  over- 

■od  into  which  he  wai  led  by  bi>  impetn-  hauling."— A^  Y.  Jfiraid.  JToy  26. 

odtf,  hia  morbid  ambition  to  diBtlDguish  "  With  regard  to  foreiKeen.  there  must 

himaelf  In  a  new  cauae^  and  higgeceral  else  be  same  pmniDir  of  the  present  Know- 

. _,  >._..    ..  g^^^  ^    ^^  ^j^    NolhinK  pUtionr 

«..vi v.v j_  ^---.taS  ^- 
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"  The  defbttl  of  Hr.  Wise  and  tlie  old 
■Dtten  demiKnc;  br  ■  lu^  mijorltf  in 
Tirfinia  will  not  ocly  be  ■  gjeat  end  paw- 
erflfl  revolQlion,"  bIc,  etc—If.  F.  Herald,  . 

-IprH  27,1855.  * 

"  The  eeditiona  uit&t!ona  of  Sen-ird, 
Hale.  GiddiDn,  eno  euch,  in  the  North,     tt ,.  "  W.I.~7_T'ii;~_ii;  1". 

nammeble  fustian  of  such  aemainiTueB  a«    »„*:^„  t,!*,,!.        *  ^r   (i«>^    k 

"  The  mcit  eiciled  orgiei  of  Tammanj 
Hell,  druok  troto  the  treacherieB  of  a  dit- 
astrauB  eleetionl  bare  nerer  been  diagneed 

wilh  lower  or  meoom'  TulgariU-." — X.T.  • 

HeroM,  Ftb.  15. 

"SorTT  that  it  rWIae's  speech  at  Alex- 
andria] holds  out  so  httte  bope  of  Ur. 
Wise's  election.  But  we  can't  lielp  it. 
Sewwii  mar ;  let  bim  apply  to  aewari." — 
jK  Y.  Ettald  Ftb.  11, 1B65. 

"The  'Old  Dominiou'  is  a  term  which 
has  become  identified  in  the  pablio  mind 

with  the  highest  statesman  ship  as  well  as  "  The  Virginia  democracj  stood  alone ; 
the  loftiest  chiTslij.  >•••'>«•  and  the  decisiTe  battle  whether  the  paiir 
'  How  widelj  different  from  this  majes-  should  lire  or  die  rested  on  the  ^ouldera 
tic  and  exalted  statesmanship  of  the  Old  of  HenirA.  Wise.  *  ■  • 
Dominion  is  the  stamping  demagoEism  of  "  Ur.  Wise  fuufcht  the  Sght  witb  unei- 
the  present  daj  t  How  strikinalj  this  do-  ampled  energr,  eodurance.  and  skilL  * 
cadencefromstrengthloimbeialiUisilluB-  •  »  •  •  •  Mr.  Wise  from  the  rerj 
trstad  in  the  present  champion  of  the  Vir-    brink  of  destmetioD  baa  aared  the  day. 


Iraajr's  batlery  at  Buena  Vista." — 


Jltraid,  Ffb.  15. 1865.  Ntw-YortSiriUd,  May 

"And  this  was  the  Ur.  Wise  that  we  ex- 
pected to  enoounler.  The  real  article  &Ua 
as  &r  below  the  attractiTe  description  as 
one  of  Bamom'a  hombngs." — N.  y.Mavid, 
Ftb.  15,  1865. 

"  It  is  evident  that  bs  [Wife]  U  to  be  <}•- 
feated.  New-Hampshire  has  ^)oken;  so 
look  oat  fbr  a  tremendooa  echo  ttam  tba 
'Old  Dominion."'— JKT.  EinUd,  MarA 

18,1856. 

"  The  Old  Dominion  is  lost  to  Hr.  W1«« 
beyond  all  recorerr.  Whatislobedonef" 
-W.  r.  Havid,  April  1, 18S5. 

"Hr.  Wise  is  upon  s  Rial's  ammL" — 

.Kr.ZfmiU,Jfoy  1,1865.  .,    „              ,.         ^,    ,  , 

-•       '   '  «it,  Tfise  went  into  thU  Ute  oanvMS 

"Hepredicled  thathswonid  baeleeted  nndsr   peculiar   disadTanlages,    •    •    * 

b;  bom  flfleen  to  twenty  thoBSsnd  nuuor^  *    *    defections,  and  prejudices  in  Ibe  de- 

1^.    ■    *    >    Ur.   Wise    will    ba   wiser  moonlic  nnks,  lufficieat  of  tbemselTes  lo 

after  the  election."—.^  y.  Strald,  Mat/  IB,  dishearten  any  other  man  than  Wiaa."— 

1B5S.  Jf.r.anl<l,Mdfi%-liS6. 

"npon  the  whole,  'the  days  of  cbiTabr' 

inOldTirginiaarepnM.    •    •    *    What  •■  It  is  hijrh  time  thai  this  statT  should  ba 

a  field  for  missionaries,  fine-tooth  combs,  slapped.    We  bar*  made  eases  of  oarselrei 

andBiblesI"— A^r.  ff<-roW,.<jiraB,1855.  preUy  f*«c1y  — <m   Orirtiafu— since  Ibe 

"  The  new  parly  coalition  in  that  ^tala  days  of  tnther,  about  our  theologioal  qoar- 


"The  new  party  coalition  in  that  ^tala    days  ol 
[Virpnia]  will  overthrow  Mr.  Wis*"  atC    r^" 
— JVTr.  Sfraid,  April  87, 1866. 
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[Angoat, 

, , ,  ..._  iuii 

gh  capicilT  for  dunge  in  (bem  u 
unprarenHiit  of  the  irarld  requires,  WDUUl 
nerer  throw  themselTei  into  such  ■  jier-* 
ipiratioD  iboat  Hoarj  A.  WiBS."— ^T. 
Sirald,  Aprii  8, 185G. 

"  The  uiitoGrec7  of  the  Old  DomiBion. 
oompmiDf^  tlie  foasil  rtmaim  at  itg  first 

fumilieB,"  etc— Jf.y.  Harold,  MarA  2B,  "Hr.  WiH  ii  *a  edoMted  ud  looom- 

ISSS.  pliihed  man.    He  hu  hid  fcreM  eip«ri- 

"  Uean  and  dirty  dem»gogjiB,  inetead  of    tace  in  CongreM  u  a  -'-' ■-  "— '■■ 

thecbiT^rousuid  rsfloed  Virginia;." —  Ameria  m  a  diplon: 


"  The  oante>t  for  Stale  officers  now  go-  the  late  Virginia  campaigi 

ing  on  in  the  Old  Dominion,  M  eondacled  gaisbed  H  a  powerful,  lei 

b;  the  preea  and  politioiui,  ii  one  of  the  pungent  Rpeiker;  cuutic, ,  . — 

moat  vultfar,  brutal,  aod  blackguird  tbat  utalto  his  enemies." — N.Y.  Etrald,  Juiif 


fuubed  as  a  powerful,  learned,  quick,  and 
hungent  apeiker;  cauBtic,  merciieaa,  and 


RATH 


Let  ni  go  braTsly  down  into  the  wvn. 
Where  the  grest  battles  of  tbe  wwld  are  fbught, 
And  high,  heroio  deeds  are  bourlj  wroi^ht 
With  blood  and  tean  and  bittetnees  and  ■cani 
We  maj  not  be  great  c^ttaing  in  the  fight, 
We  may  not  win  the  loftiest  needs  oF  all ; 
Say,  onto  as  no  laurel-leaf  Eoaj  &11, 
In  g:aerdoii  of  our  stniggles  fbr  the  right 
Bat  we  shall  win  that  oobler  thing  than  tame, 

Or  wealth,  or  power,  or  love's  rose-tinted  wreath — 
The  conscioagnem  that  when  the  Btroggle  came 

Oar  blades  wen  not  left  rusting  in  the  sheath  I 
Tho  stem,  proud  memory  still  to  cibeer  ub  on, 
We  fought  the  good  fight,  too,  at  IbrMhon. 
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MONBOE    versus   GALBKAITH. 

FLAQBANT     CASE      OF      PIRACY. 


Uz  DeA£  H :  Bebg  an  onregarded  poetical  geniuB,  I  nrelj  troable  mTself 

alxut  mj  muffled  brilUaucf.  Indeed,  aa  clerk  in  a  diy-gooda  storey  and  blessed 
nfth  an  old  rascal  of  a  master  who  ia  rare^  content  with  lew  than  Uurteen  or 
ftmrteen  hours  jMrdfetn,  oaX  of  me,  fbrmyten  doUan  a  week,  I  have  no  time  to  do 
K.  Bat  %QTe  to  yourgelf  what  mj  feelings  moat  be  when  I  saw  In  Pvinam't 
Magatine  a  shameleaa  plagiary  trom  a  lovely  little  poem  which  was  written  by 
mine  own  pen,  some  few  jwxB  unoe.  This  would  not'griere  me,  save  I  were  con- 
vinced that  the  literary  swindler,  whoerer  he  may  be— and  I  eonfeai  my  etoaidclons 
point  one  way — has  made  some  twen^  or  twen^-five  doDars  by  the  (I  use  a  com- 
mercial tenn)  operation.  Under  this  conviction  I  send  jo\i  my  poem.  The 
robbery,  or  more  properly  [uiacy,  may  be  detected  by  yon  on  tunung  to  page  25 
of  the  Number  for  July  of  Putnam.  Is  not  siich  an  abodous  theft  of  my  brilliant 
efCodon  scandaloasf  Yours  tmly, 

Hete-Tork,  Jvin  2d,  1SG5.  Petbb  Pusslzhead.  ' 

[The  poBitire  and  independent  tone  of  Mr.  V't  communication  leaves  ns  no  room  (o 
nupect  his  sincerity.  When  we  received  bis  letter  it  waa  not  ffencmlljr  known  wbu 
had  wnttan  Victor  Gslbraith.  The  lume  of  the  dlstinguiahed  author  has  since  been 
made  public,  and  we  make  do  doubt  our  correspondent  will  hasten  to  acknowled^  thai 
strungely  panllel  passages  often  occur  even  amang  great  poets.  Wa  would  alao 
intimate  to  Mr.  P.  that  it  is  a  digpnted  point,  in  our  dim  recollections  of  the  f^  as  lo 
Honroe  Edwarda  ever  baviag  been  hong.  This,  too,  the  more  especially  aa  forgeiy  ia 
not  panishoble  with  haagiog  in  Oiis  country.  A  degree  oT  poetical  liberty,  however, 
vre  presome  must  be  conceded.  Aa  Homer  iavented  or  borrowed  a  "Mara"  for  bis 
battles,  Faddlehcsd  has  more  daringly  invented  or  siolcn  a  gallows. — Ed.] 

FOEOEE    MOITBOB.  TICTOE    GALBBAIXH. 


Wims  tbe  walta  of  Ksw-Toib  ]>U  Unta  tba  walte  of  Hontuef 

An  the  nigbt  loag  clattered  hammer  and  nan.  At  dajbrok  the  bailee  begto  to  play, 

ForgarUoDRMt  Tlotor  OoIbnUhJ 

In  Uie  DriM  of  Iha  morning  damp  and  polt^  In  the  mlot  of  the  momlDgdaoip  and  graj, 

Vllb  a  Jingle  and  dang  iber  seemed  to  wall:  Tticaeweretbe  wards  therneemed  to  aqr: 
"He'labaiUtaga,  "  Come  Ibnh  to  th;  death. 

Forger  Monroe,"*  Victor  Oalbrolthr' 

■  The  reader  m^  note  (he  aligfat  degree  of  alteration  made  br  Ibe  pintleal  post  In  the  Srst  and 
last  Haiaao.— Pdpdubiad. 
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160  Monroe  vb.  Oaibraith.  [AngtiBt, 

Fortb  he  euna  wltli  %  Umonnil  trud.  Forth  he  come  with  ■  mirllal  brMd, 

fiUaohed  wM  his  cheflk,  bow«l  ma  hlflhead;  Firm  wbb  his  step,  orecC  hla  bead ; 

FgrgerMoBFoel  ■  Victor  Q.lhtilth, 

CloM  <t  Ilia  heels  the  tluqiUIn  fjeii.  Be  vbo  M  well  the  bogle  pUyed, 

And  laaj  ■  word  In  rertrenee  Hid,  Could  not  mlstike  the  woidi  It  e^; 

PIQUig Ua woej  "Cometbtth  lotb;deelh, 

Totgtt  tloDiDel  VlotoT  Gilbtalth  H 

He  looked  at  llw  drop,  be  looked  at  tlMikr,  He  looked  at  the  euth,  be  looked  at  Ifaa  ikf, 

iM  one  mlglit  (ub  who  did  not  taev  wfaf  :•  He  tooked  U  llu  Site  of  muBketiy, 

Forger  llontoe  I  Victor  Oilbnltb  I 

And  be  eild  with  i  trembling  nloe  and  e7a,t  And  he  uld  wtUi  ■  eteadj  voice  and  eye, 
"Ooodpcople  all,  I'm  about  to  diet                    "Take  good  aim;  I  am  readftodler 
Weep  not  when  I  go."  Tbos  cballengM  deaOi 

Foigar  Uonroe.  TIMor  Galbralth. 

They  rigged  ont  the  gallowB  atsn  and  tall.  Twelve  fleiy  tongnea  SHbed  BtnJebt  and  t«d, 

Tbey  knocked  ont  (be  wedge  ftx  the  drop  to  Bli  leaden  baQi  on  (heir  errand  >ped; 
All;  Victor  Galbrrfth 

Forger  Monroe  I  FallB  to  the  groimd,  bat  boti  not  dead, 

EefriTegiklekibDtheeannoCaqaall,  Bla  name  waa  not  iMmped  on  thaw  balta  of 
Aa  ha  awlagt  (n  the  rope  lulEle  the  mil,  lead. 


TIW)aklngeord  Mode  the  Mood  OB  Uibnlii  Three  bda  are  In  fait  breaH  and  brain, 

Ai  ha  bitterly  glrMakick  again;  Bat  he iliea  oat  of  Ibt  dosti^^ 

Forger  Jlonroot  Victor  QalttnlthI 

Ula  eyes  are  darkened  with  angnlth  and  pain;  The  water  ha  driDl:ii  hu  a  bloody  italn, 

Aihoatnigg(<*,theropefl1veaa«tr»ln;  "Ohl  klllme,  andpolmo  out  of  my  palnl" 

lie  >  oot  of  bla  wo&  In  bla  agony  priyetb 

Foiger  Mouroo  l|  Ylotor  Galbralth. 

Ym  t    He  haa  died  a  death  of  ahame—  Forth  dait  once  more  those  lon^B>  of  dame, 

la  doomed  to  a  long  and  eternal  blame ;  Aud  (be  Buglff  has  died  a  death  of  sham^ 

Furgor  Uonroet  Viclot  Oalbrallhl 

Hb  soni  has  goco  back  to  whence  It  came,  HIi  sod  bas  gone  back  to  whence  It  came, 

Above  or  below;  When  the  Brrgeant  aalth: 

Forjar  Monro*  1  "Victor  Oalbrallhl" 

Within  the  walla  of  New-Tork  JaD  Under  the  walla  of  Monterey 

So  longer  now  ring  hammer  or  naO,  By  night  a  bngle  la  heard  to  play, 

Foi^er  UoDroc  1  Victor  G^tmlth  1 

Bni  In  the  monilng-mlst  damp  and  pala^  Through  the  mlat  of  the  valley  damp  aid  gniy 

••Thla  1*  the  wral[b"ibocbl11wIndi  wail,  Tho  sentinels  b.'u- ihe  sound  ind  aiy : 

In  ahrlll  notes  of  woo,  .■'Tbatb  ibewnlth 

"Of  Forger  Monroel"  Of  Victor  Oalbrallhr 

•  I  do  not  think  my  plraUeal  Mend  haa  Improved  np«a  Ihe  ciqiilallo  pathoe  of  tbla  llnt^  at  any 
rata.— PoDDLiHUb. 

t  I  saw  the  absurdity  of  tbla  line  both  In  my  ortdrLal  and  the  plntinll  eopy  nf  Its  bc^ntlH. 
How  a  man  ooiild  mji  any  Ihlngwith  either  a  Uta-lff  or  tr^iMlne  eye  may  liass  the  ciinipro- 
hen>l"ri.>  of  thtp-t  nhci  Bn>  ni.l  |«n±i.    Uouesty,  however,  blbt  Ltst  iiollcy ;  anjl— I  wupruml  U 

X  1  challenge  comparison  bui«cea  tbls  and  the  canespacding  verse  In  "Victor  Qalbraith.''— 

)  Thl9icraoIiuihe£ltatliiglyo[I1nnlsiniidibetla  Ibim  the  cortspondlng  ou  in  Ihe  sbamctcae 
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pASsma  over  the  Preunble  as  Bufficientlf  expluned,  and  conceiving  that 
if  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  conatitutionul  organization  of  the  United 
States,  which  coonteoanceB  consolidation  other  tlian  those  expressions,  that 
thej  are  consequentlj  harmless,  we  shall  commence,  ai  initu),  with  the  first 
Article  of  the  Constttudon,  and  carefUll^  cite  everj  clause  having  the  most 
remote  connection  with  the  question  under  consideration. 

In  Art  1,  Sec  I.,  we  find  it  announced  that  "All  legislatiTe  powers 
herein  granted,  shall  he  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  conust  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  KepresentatireB."  By  virtue  of  this 
clause,  then,  is  organized  the  first  branch  of  the  government,  namely,  the 
legislative  department  Let  us,  by  analyziDg  it,  discern  its  constituent 
principles,  and  thus  learn  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  the  States  have 
been  consolidated :  and  first  of  the  organization  of  the  Senate. 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Bhsll  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  thereof,  for  six  years :  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote." — Art.  1,  Seo.  HI. 

From  this  clause  then  we  learn  the  true  nature  of  the  Senate,  represent- 
ing, as  was  its  design,  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  directly,  and  the  people 
of  the  States,  indirectly.  We  say  that  this  body  represents  the  State 
Legislatures,  because  its  members  are  chosen  by  these,  and  as  representing 
bdirectly  the  people  of  the  States,  because  the  Lei^lature  of  the  States 
itself  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  States,  and  because  each  Stat«  has  an 
ei^ual  voice  in  its  deliberations,  whatever  bo  its  numerical  importance  as  to 
population.  Thus  Jar  then  it  is  evident  that  the  Constitution  establishes  a 
government  of  State  Legiskturea  and  of  the  peoiile  of  the  States. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  is  usually  called  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  at  once  satis^  ourselves  as  to  the  e&stence  of  such  a 
body  politic  as  the  people  of  the  United  Stales.  If,  however,  we  should  iiul 
to  discover  the  recognition  of  the  subject  in  pursuit,  namely  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  "  one  people,"  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  it  will 
be  vain  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.    And  now  agidn  to  the  record : 
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"  Ib»  HooM  of  RepreaentativeB  ahould  be  composMl  of  membws  chosen 
every  second  jeftr  by  the  people  of  the  serenl  States,  uid  the  electors  in 
each  State  shtll  hare  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
nnmerous  branch  of  the  State  LegUIature."— ^r(.  1,  Sec.  II. 

This  clause,  therefore,  so  &r  from  recognizing  the  body  politic  in  qoes&xi, 
namely,  the  people  ofthe  United  States,  peremptorily  forbids  it,  andunequivo. 
cally  recognixcs  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
organ  of  the  people  of  the  States :  "  The  House  of  RepresentativeB  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  erery  second  year  by  th«peopU  of  tht  tmerai 
Statet."  Further  comment  upon  this  clause  would  indeed  be  superfluous — 
its  import  is  self-sTident ;  a  passing  remark,  however,  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  these  members  are  elected,  can  not  be  inappropriate,  establishing 
incontestably  as  it  does  the  separate  existence  of  the  people  of  the  States,  to 
the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  idea  of  "one  people,"  acting  under  one  uni- 
form electoral  law.  "  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 
By  virtue  of  this  provision  those  qualifications  difier  in  almost  every  State : 
In  some,  a  property  qualification  being  demanded ;  in  others,  only  a  resi- 
dence of  a  year;  in  others,  again,  both  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  property  and  a  residence  of  similar  duration.  In  most  of  the  States  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  even  of  the  Senate,  represent 
only  the  numerical  importance  of  the  people,  while  in  some,  by  virtue  of 
local  peculfaritica,  they  represent  both  the  population  and  the  proper^  of 
their  respective  districts.  In  all  of  the  States  the  period  of  elections  differ ; 
the  elecUons  in  each  go  on  without  reference  to  those  of  the  other  States — 
■11  of  which  repudiates  the  idea  of  "  one  people"  under  one  law.  As  then, 
no  traces  of  tho  sought-for  body  politic,  namely,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  United  States  government,  let  us,  by  careful  analysis,  seek 
for  it  in  that  of  the  other  two ;  and  first  of  the  executive  department. 

"The  executive  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the'  United 
States  of  America,  etc.  '^  •  *  *  Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  Confess."  "The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States." 
'  •  *  •  "  If  no  person  have  such  nu^ority"  •  •  •  "  the  House  of  Itepre- 
sentaUves  shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot  the  President.  But  in  choos- 
ing the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  S(ata,  the  representation  of 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  tiiis  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice." — Art.  2,  Sec  I,  II,  and  Amendment 
XII. 

We  must  again  resort  to  the  tedious  process  of  analysis.  The  Pre^dent 
then  is  announced  k  "the  Pre»ident  of  the  United  Stata  ^ America," 
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and  not  as  the  Premdeut  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His  mode  of 
election  is  bf  "each  State,"  ia  auch  manner  as  the  L^siature  thereof  ma;' 
direcL  The  electors  are  "equal  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  Benatora  and 
representatirM  to  which  taeh  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress."  The 
Bonators  represent  the  Legialaturea  of  the  States,  and  as  has  been  shown, 
the  representatives  the  people  of  the  States ;  the  Preudent  therefore  being 
elected  hj  electors  equalling  the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,  "and  these  electors  being 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,"  he  ia  evidently,  by  every  principle  of  representation, 
the  o^an  of  the  parties  electing  him,  namely,  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  of 
the  people  of  the  States.  Our  exposition  Is  even  the  more  forcible  when  we 
regard  the  conjuncture  in  which  the  President  is  elected  by  the  Honae  of 
Representatives.  Here  "  tlie  voU*  e/tall  ie  tak«n  ly  Statu,  the  repre- 
lentaUon  of  each  State  having  one  vote,"  without  reference  to  it^  numerical 
Importance  as  to  population,  whether  it  contains  fifty  thonsand  or  a  milUon 
of  inhaUtants.  "  The  representation  from  each  State"  here  spoken  of  can 
only  allade  to  the  people  of  the  States,  as  these  alone  are  represented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
being  represented  by  the  Senate,  which  body  it  appears,  ia  no  way  contem- 
plated in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affiurs.  The  result  of  our  inquiries, 
thra«fore  is,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Preaident  ia  elected  through  the 
agency  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  people  of  the  States,  and  ia,  conae- 
quently,  their  organ;  and  in  the  second,  he  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
States  alone,  by  the  intervention  of  their  representatives  in  Congress,  each 
State  having  "  ons  vote,"  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  its  population, 
in  all  of  which,  the  dt»id«ratum  of  our  inquiries,  namely,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  ore  nowhere  viaiblo,  . 

It  now  only  remains  that  we  dissect  the  remaining  department  of  the 
United  States  government,  namely,  its  judidary,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpae  of  this  phantom  people,  or  liuling  in  this,  to  be  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  non-existence  of  such  a  body  politic  as  the  people  of  (ho  United 
States. 

"  The  judidal  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordun 
and  estabiiah."~Jrt  8,  See.  I. 

Again,  of  the  President,  it  is  said :  "  He  shall  have  power,  by  the  advice 
and  vrith  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,"  *  *  *  *  "shall 
i{)point  ambassadors,  *  *  *  •  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States."— ^rt.  2,  See.  II,  2. 

Above,  wo  have  all  thai  appertains  to  the  creation  of  the  judidsl  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government  A  brief  analysis  of  these  clauses 
vrill  fully  satisfy  ua  that  even  this  body  owes  its  existence,  indirectly,  to  the 
State  Legislatures  and  to  the  people  of  the  States.    "  The  judicial  power  of 
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the  United  States  shall  be  reeled  in  one  Sapreme  Oont  aad  euch  inferior 
oonrts  as  GoDgress  inaj,  from  tjma  to  time,  ordain  and  eatabliah;"  Con- 
gress, tiierefore,  is  ttie  agent  wherebj  these  courts  are  established.  What 
is  Congress  t  Congreap  is  a  compound  bod^,  of  two-fold  nature,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  RepreeentaUres,  as  declared  in  Article  first  TheM 
I  have  already  been  proTod  aa  follows :  the  Senate  aa  representing  the  State 
Legislatures,  and  Qie  House  of  EepresentatiTes  as  the  organ  of  the  people 
of  the  States,  heeatue  eUeUd  ly  fhem.  Thus  far,  then,  the  organizftlaon  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  govamment  is  the  indureot  act  of  the  State 
L^lislatures  of  the  people  of  the  States.  U,  \>y  farther  investigation,  we 
find  that  the  judges  are  appointed  by  those  who  are  the  immediate  agents 
of  these,  that  is,  by  the  President,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
Statee,  and  by  the  Senate,  the  avowed  organ  of  the  State  Legislatures,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  even  this  department  aclmowledges  no 
alliance  with  the  supposed  people  of  the  United  Stotes.  The  Constitution  is 
here  explicit :  "  He  shall  hare  the  power,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  *  *  *  ^ipoint  ambassadors,  *  *  *  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Oonrt,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States."  The  President 
and  the  Senate,  therefore,  a«ate  the  jndges,  both  of  whom  acknowledge 
no  connection  vrith  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  owing  all  responsi- 
Ulity  te  the  people  of  the  States  and  to  the  State  Le^slatnres. 

We  have  now  caretUJy  analysed  the  three  departments  of  the  United  Sfattes 
government,  in  no  one  of  which,  is  the  slightest  vestige  <^  the  supposed 
"  one  people  "  of  tiie  United  SUtes  to  be  found.  Like  "  the  ton  tribes  of 
Israel,"  lost  among  the  surrounding  nations,  this  aerial  people,  if,  perad- 
venturc,  it  did  ever  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  fond  anticipations  of  the 
consolidationiste,  has  been  imperceptibly  and  irrerocably  merged  in  the 
surrounding  sovereign  and  independent  States,  and  now,  perhaps,  like  the 
dispersed  of  Judab,  "with  a  tremblii^  heart,  and  fUnting  eyes,  and  in 
sorrow  of  mind,"  it  ibela  "none  assurance  of  its  future  resuscitation." 

Concerning  our  podtioD,  that  there  does  not  now,  nor  never  did,  exist  tb« 
"one  people"  of  the  United  States  of  the  consolidntionists,  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  eBerymhere  inculcates  tiiat  the  United  States  government, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  a  government  of  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  people 
of  States,  in  opposition  to  its  being  a  government  of  the  people  <^  the 
United  States,  viewed  as  "  one  people." 

Independently  of  the  clauses  of  tiie  Constitution  already  quoted,  we  find 
many  illustrative  of  the  Umted  States  government  being  a  government  of 
States  and  State  Legislatures. 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  ureral 
StntM,  which  may  be  included  within  the  Union,  according  to  their  respect- 
ive numbers;  *  *  *  ea«A  t^tattf  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  *  *  * 
the  State  of  New-Hampshire  shall  be  entitiod  to  ohoose  three ;  MassocfaU' 
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setta,  eight;  Rbodd-Ialwid  and  ProTideoce  PltnUtionB,  one;  Connecticut, 
five;  Kew-York,  six;  New-Jersey,  four;  PennsylTWii,  eight;  Delawue, 
one;  MvyUnd,  aix;  Tirgioift,  ten;  Ntxth-Oarolina,  flre;  South-OaroUott, 
Qyo;  and  Oeorgift,  three,— ^r&  1,  See.  11,  8. 

The  above  orgaoizaUoa  of  the  finf  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  therefore, 
ihows,  Mid«m  teriis,  that  it  represents  the  people  of  the  States  as  States, 
and  not  as  "one  people." 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatiTes  ehall  be  prescribed  in  taek  State  hj  Ute  Legulature 
thereof'  «tc— Art.  1,  See.  IV.,  1. 

"To  provide  fac  organiziag,  anaing,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  sach  part  of  them  as  maj  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates,  reearviof;  to  the  Statea  re^utively,  (he  appointment  of  the 
officers. 'V-*'-'- 1,  See.  YIII.,  10. 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislature,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  snch 
dislricts  *  *  ♦  as  may,  by  ceseion  of  particular  States,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  eserdse  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  I^giilature  of  tAe  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be."— ^r(.  1,  Six.  VIII.,  IT. 

"The  m^p^oD  or  Lmportation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  mAy 
think  proper  to  adntit,  shall  not  he  prohibited,"  etc. — Art.  1,  See.  IX. 

"No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State." — 
A^\,S».  IX.,  6.  ' 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to 
and  &om  erte  Slate,  be  obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." — 
Art  1,  See.  IX.,  6. 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,"  eta — Art.  1,  See.  X.,  3. 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Oongress,  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage,"  etc.— jlr(.  1,  Ste.  X.,  3. 

"Full  &ith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State." — Art.  4,  See.  I. 

"The  citisem  of  rack  Slate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  citizens  in  the  leserdl  Stata." — Art.  4,  See.  II. 

"A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crimes, 
who  shall  flee  from  jostice,  and  be  found  in  oMlher  State  *  •  *  shall  be 
delivered  up." — Art.  4,  See.  II.,  9. 

"  No  person  held  to  service  in  cm  State  under  the  laws  thereof"  etc, — 
Art.  4,  See.  II..  8. 

"  Neie  Statet  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  TTnion ;  but  no  new 
Slate  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  ; 
nor  anj/  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  Statu,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  State*  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  the  Congress." — Art.  4,  See.  Ill, 
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"The  United  StUes  ahtll  gaarantee  to  each  State  in  tbis  Union,  m 
Bepublicwi  form  of  gpTemmeDt,  and  shkll  prot«ct  each  of  them  ag^nst 
mraaioD ;  and  on  appUcatioo  of  the  Legidatvre  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
the  LegisUture  can  not  be  convened,)  againat  domestic  violence." — Art.  4, 
See.  IV. 

"The  Congreas,  whenerer  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
uecesaarj,  ehall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or  on  spplintion 
of  the  Zesiilaturea  of  the  teteral  State*,  *  *  *  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  bj  the 
Ii^;ifilatures  ottfkretjtmrt?!*  of  the  tetaral  Staiet^orhy  conventions  in  three 
fourths  thereof;  etc,  *  ♦  *  provided  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  snfiivge  in  the  Senate." — Art.  5. 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  Statei,  are  reserved  to  the  State*  respectdvely,  or  to 
^e.  peopje." — Am«nd.  X 

"Thej'udicial  power  of  the  United  States  shaD  not  be  construed  to  extend' 
to  any  suits  in  law  and  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  sgunst  one  ot  tha 
United  States  by  citizens  of  another  Slate,  or  by  citueos  or  subjects  <£  a 
foreign  State." — AraeT^d,  XL 

After  the  above  accumulation  of  bets,  historical  and  constitutional,  illus- 
trative of  the  confederate  nature  of  the  United  States  government,  we  might, 
with  perfect  confidence  of  a  fitvorable  judgment,  submit  our  cause  to  the 
decision  of  the  intelligent  and  impartial  of  the  country.  As,  however,  then) 
does  exist  an  adverse  theory  of  the  government,  and  that,  too,  supported  by 
the  highest  authorify  in  the  land,  namely,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union,  as  also  by  the  Federalist,  a  work  which,  from  its  being 
contemporaneous  with  the  Constitution,  has  been  received  by  the  whole 
Court  as  evidence  as  to  its  true  import,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate, 
and,  we  hope,  conclusive  manner  in  which  we  have  ar^ed  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  such  opponents  as  the  above  demand  our  most  respectful 
notice. 

In  the  case  HcCulloagh  vi.  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Court  observed  as 
follows ; 

"  In  discussing  this  question,  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  have 
deemed  it  of  some  importance,  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  to 
consider  that  instrument  not  as  emanating  from  the  people,  but  as  the  act  of 
sovereign  and  independent  States.  The  powers  of  the  general  government, 
it  has  been  said,  are  delegated  by  the  States,  who  alone  are  truly  sovereign, 
and  must  be  eierosed  in  subordination  to  the  States,  who  alone  possess 
supreme  dominion." 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  propositioa  The  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  was,  indeed,  elected  by  the  State  Legislature ;  bat 
the  instrument,  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a  mere  proposal,  without 
obligation  or  pretensions  to  it    It  was  reported  to  the  then  existing  Congress 
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of  the  United  States,  with  a  rtqiiett  that  It  might  '  b«  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention of  delegites,  chosen  in  ekch  SUte  bj  the  people  thereof,  under  the 
rteommendatUm  of  iU  LeguHatiare,  for  their  assent  kdA  ratification.'  This 
mods  of  proceeding  was  adopted;  and  bj  the  convention,  bj  Congress,  and 
hy  the  State  Legislatures,  the  instmmeat  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  act  safbly, 
effectively,  and  wisely  on  such  a  subject,  by  assembling  in  a  convention.  It 
is  trae  they  assembled  in  their  several  States,  and  where  else  should  they 
have  assembled  T  No  politdcal  dreamer  waa  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of 
breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate  the  States,  and  of  compounding  the 
American  people  into  one  common  mass.  Of  consequence,  when  they  act, 
they  act  in  their  State.  But  the  measures  they  adopt,  do  not,  on  that 
account,  cease  to  be  the  measures  of  the  people  themselves,  or  become  the 
measnres  of  the  State  government.  From  the  conventions  the  Constitution 
derives  ils  whole  anthority.  The  government  proceeds  directly  from  the 
people;  is  'orduned  and  established'  in  the  name  of  the  people;  and  is 
dodared  to  be  ordwned  'in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  nnion,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranqnilUtj,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity,'  Tha  OMWit  of  t}i»  Statet  in  their  toveretgn 
eapaeity,  it  implied,  m  calling  a  eomentityn,  and  thus  submitting  that 
instrument  to  the  people.  Bot  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept 
or  r^ect  it;  emd  their  act  vol  JItuiI.  It  BEqoiREn  hot  thh  aptirmatiob  anh 
conut  MOT  BE  KaoATivED  BT  THB  Statb  oovEiuniENT.  The  Constitution) 
when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation,  and  bound  the  State 
sovereignties." 

This  opinion  of  the  Court  is  highly  equivocal  as  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  individoality  of  the  States.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted,  that  the 
Court  does  not  only  admit  the  individuality  of  the  States,  but  even  asserts 
it  in  positive  terms;  its  language  being  as  follows:  "No  political  dreamer 
was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate 
tiie  States,  and  of  compounding  the  American  people  into  one  common  mass. 
Of  consequence,  when  they  act,  they  act  in  thwr  States."  But  then  tgtiii 
the  Court  asserts  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  counsel  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  prove  the  Constitution  "as  the  act  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States."  This,  therefore,  is  rather  too  equivocal  a  recognition  of  the 
sovereign  and  independent  relation  which  Uie  States  bore  to  each  other 
when  they  ratified  the  CoDstitution,  and  its  effect  hss  consequenUy  been  to 
nuse  up  certain  "  political  dreamers,"  who  maintain  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  a  gOTeminent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
"  one  ptoph"  and  not  a  government  of  the  people  of  States  and  State  Legis- 
latures, as  has  been  our  endeavor  to  show.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  is  not  unequivocal;  we  shall  therefore  argue  the  point 
as  if  the  import  of  the  opinion  was  agreeable  to  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  the  nationali»tt,  namely,  that  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people 
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of  the  Umted  SUtes  u  "on«  people,"  and  not  u  the  people  of  thirtMD 
BOTerei^  and  independent  Stat«B,  ftnd  bf  the  LegisUtures  thereoC 

The  utmost  rviDftiaion  triBeB  from  the  in^tprapriate  use  of  tile  term  State 
SorercigQty;  the  court  yiewing  the  aoTereignQr  of  the  St>t«8  is  if  lodged 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  whereas,  agreeablo  to  all  the  principles  of  Repub- 
liouiiani,  sOTerdgnty  reaides  only  in  the  people  assembled  i)a  convention, 
whose  power,  when  thua  assembled,  ia  anlimited  and  unlimitable,  in  contm- 
dtstinctioa  to  which  the  State  LegislatoreB  are  but  the  rtpreientativei  of  a 
portion  of  the  emertigaty  of  the  Statei,  m  limited  by  their  napectire 
conadtutiona.  We  are,  therefore,  to  anderatand  (he  Court,  in  unng  the 
terma  State  Sovereignty  as  synooTmoaa  with  tboae  of  State  Legialatnrea  and 
State  gOTermnenU ;  when,  therefore,  the  Oourt  saja  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  ratiflcatiou  of  the  Ckmalitution  waa  the  act  of  Boverdgii 
and  iodependeat  States,  it  meant  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
laturea  w  ezi£tii%  State  govemmenta :  its  language  ia  aa  follows : 

"The  oonveotjon  which  filmed  the  Constitution  wu  indeed  elected  bj 
the  State  Legislatures.  But  the  inetrument,  when  it  came  from  their 
bands,  was  a  mere  proposal,  without  obligation  or  prebenBioiia  to  it  *  *  * 
From  these  convenUons  the  Constitution  derives  its  whole  authority.  The 
government  proceeda  directly  from  the  people.  *  *  *  •  The  aaaent  of 
the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  implied  in  calling  a  conventicm, 
and  thus  BubmittLag  that  inatniment  to  the  people.  But  the  people  were  at 
perfect  liber^  to  aco^t  or  rgect  it,  tad  tA^tr  act  loot  Jittal.    It  rbqcthed 

SOT  THB  AFrHUfANCE  JlHD  COULD  NOT  BB  HBOVmSD    BT  1SE  StATB  O0VEIlMfBtn& 

The  ConatitQtion,  when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation,  and  bonnd 
the  State  sovereignties " 

It  can  not  be  denied,  that  in  an  (»'ganized  eommutiity  or  State,  any  act, 
carrying  with  itaelf  the  obligation  of  a  law,  moat  emanate  from  an  organiEed 
body  of  dtisens,  to  whom  has  been  del^aled  ceriMii  powers  commensurate 
with  the  design  to  be  accompliahed,  namely,  the  government  of  the  com* 
munity.  It  is  no  leaa  tenable  that  at  the  adt^tion  of  tbe  present  Conatitution 
of  the  United  Slates,  these  powers  were  vested  in  organized  bodies  of 
citizena,  denominated  State  govenunenta,  consistiiig  of  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments.  In  a  community  thus  organized  it  fbUows,  aa  an 
axiom  in  politics,  that  an  act,  not  emanating  f^m  this  orgaoiaed  body, 
namely,  from  the  government,  necessarily  becomes  null  and  void.  To  pve 
the  acts  of  the  people  of  a  State  any  force  or  obligation,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  this  organized  body,  that  ia,  Uie  existing  government,  be  Brat  eubverted. 
We  have  no  diapoutioa  to  withhold  certain  fundamental  rights  which  appw- 
tain  to  eveiy  people,  among  which  the  first  to  be  claimed  is  the  i^gfat  of 
revolution.  It  ia  one  of  thoae  natural  and  unalienable  righta  which  ia  para, 
mount  to  every  obligation  resulting  from  political  compacts.  That  the 
people  of  the  difierent  States  bad  the  natural  right  to  throw  aside  the  obli' 
gations  which  existed  between  themselves  and  their  respective  State  govern* 
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ments,  ftnd  when  Utos  libentted  from  then,  to  haTQ  adopted  the  proposed 
ConfititutdoQ  of  tile  United  Stites,  we  Bbidl  not  deny.  It  shall  bo  onr 
ondeiTor,  however,  to  show  that  the  ccHuiection  which  existed  betwecD  tho 
people  of  the  sevenl  States  and  their  respective  goveramenta,  and  its  conoe- 
qneiit  oUigatioo,  was  never  cancelled ;  and  that,  theitfore,  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  recorded  above,  to  wit,  that  the  proposed  CoDStitutioD  "  reqaired 
not  the  afiirmance  and  could  not  be  n^atired  bj  the  State  goTemments," 
becanse  it  was  adopted  b^  the  people,  is  nnsooDd,  and  not  in  unison  with 
the  constitntitHiBl  histoi?  of  these  States.  It  is  scarcelr  necessary  to  go 
into  any  procees  of  reasoning  to  show  that  Uiere  never  was  a  collision 
between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  their  respective  govenunents, 
amounting  to  a  revolution,  which  &cts,  slue,  oonld  malce  the  ratification  oi 
the  United  States  Constitution,  by  the  people  of  the  different  States,  Uieir 
own  peculiar  act,  in  opposition  to  its  being  the  act  of  their  respective  State 
gomnmenta  To  embark  in  an  elaborate  course  of  reaaraing  to  prove  this 
point,  could  not  but  be  deoned  insulting  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  out 
readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  oniselvea  by  adverting  to  the  source 
from  which  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  Ststes  enianates,  as 
■nffldently  illusfa«tive  of  our  position,  that  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
and  that  it  was,  consequently,  the  act  of  the  then  existing  State  LegigUtnrea, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  then  existing  thirteen  Slates. 

Independent  of  the  above  amount  of  historical  and  constitationsl  bets 
iUnstrative  of  the  individuali^  and  sovereignty  of  tiie  Ststes  at  the  time 
of  adopting  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  source  from  which  the  proposititm  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation nnanated,  naindy,  from  the  government,  based  Qpon  those  arti- 
cles, which  was  purely  a  confederacy  of  Ststes ;  when  w«  behdd,  through 
the  mediuni  of  the  journal  of  the  Convention,  the  State  governments  alon* 
Bendiog  delegates  to  that  Convantion,  asaembled  ftr  the  "  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  rwitmg  the  Articles  of  Oonfederation,"  and  "  for  making  altera 
tions  therein,"  thus  establishing  for  themselves  the  present  United  States 
government ;  when  we  perceive  these  delegates  reportug,  by  the  ordtr  of 
the  Suite  LegUTatiurtt,  the  progress  of  the  deUbomtions  of  the  Convention 
to  these  bodies,  to  repwt  to  Congress  and  the  mmtoI  Zef/itlaturM  such  site- 
rations  and  provi^ons  tberdn,  as  ahsU,  when  agreed  to  in  CtmgresB  and  om- 
'  firmed  hy  the  tetral  StaUt,  render  the  Fednal  Constitution  adequate  "  to 
the  exigencies  of  government ;"  asserting  thereby  that  the  right  of  ratiAc»- 
tioo,  alone  resided  in  themsolvM  reepactively ;  when  we  behold  the  then 
existing  Congress  approaeMmg  the  State  Legititburtt,  in  the  attitude  of  ra- 
qnest,  to  wit,  that  the  C«»stitution  might  "  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of 
aelegatee,  diosoi  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  reoonuuenda- 
tion  ot  its  Legislsture,  for  their  sssent  and  ratification ;"  when  such  bets  u 
these  are  before  ns,  we  are  necessarily  astonished  that  the  Coart  could  arrive 
at  the  condosion,  that  the  proposed  Coiutitutiw  "  required  not  the  afflrm- 
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aace  uid  could  not  be  n^atiTed  bj  the  State  goTemmentB;"  that,  "from 
these  conventioiu  the  Cengtitation  deriTes  iia  whole  aathority ;"  that  "  the 
goTerament  proceeda  directlj  from  the  people ;"  that  "  the  Ooostitutiaii, 
when  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation,  and  bound  the  Sbite  Mre- 
reigntiea."  When  wo  trace  the  Constitation  from  its  origin  to  its  final  rati- 
flcation,  and  perceive  the  conaptenoas  part  plajed  bj  the  Stat«  Legislatares 
in  ita  creation,  we  can  not  bat  accede  to  the  position,  that  though  ratiBed  by 
the  people  of  the  States,  assembled  in  convention  at  the  rtquest  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  b]/  the  pmitiutUm  of  the  State  Legislatures,  its  ratification  waa 
Btill  the  act  of  the  State  Legislatnres,  bj  virtne  of  the  universal];  acknowle^ed 
mudm  of  jnrispmdence,  qui  faeit  per  aiivm,  faeit  per  m.  When  the 
Court  maintains  that  the  proposed  Constitution  "  required  not  the  afflnnanoe 
and  could  not  be  negatived  b;  the  State  governments,"  we  can  not  better 
oppose  the  assertion  than  hj  asking  a  question  which  must  necemarilj 
reject  iL  What,  if  aAer  the  Constitution  was  adopted  \>y  the  people  of  the 
States,  assembled  in  convention,  the  L^islatures  of  one  or  more  States  had 
refused  to  permit  its  operation  within  thmr  territorial  limits,  would  not  such 
an  act  on  the  part  of  the  State  government  have  efibctually  negatived  its 
previous  ratification  by  the  people  f  Host  assuredly,  it  would ;  for  so  long 
as  the  State  goverDments  existed,  so  long  as  no  revolution  intervened,  snb- 
Tortiug  the  existing  State  governments,  their  acts  dloti4  would  carry  with 
them  the  obligation  of  law ;  for,  in  organized  communities,  the  acts  of  the 
people  are  of  consequence  mere  nullities,  without  brought  about  bj  the 
instrumentality  of  their  government,  or  by  a  revolution  subverting  thid 
government.  But  the  Court  asserts,  that  the  State  goromments  had  assents 
to  this  mode  of  ratification  by  the  people  of  thdr  territory,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  abrogate  it.  If,  however,  after  the  preriona  assent  of  the  State 
governments,  these  bad  refused  to  allow  its  operation,  the  fact  would  only 
have  convicted  these  bodies  of  a  breach  of  Guth,  and  not  even  so  much,  for 
their  refusal  might  have  resulted  from  the  intervention  of  an  election,  chang- 
ing the  members,  and,  consequenUy,  the  sentiments  of  these  hodies,  or  the 
refusal  might  be  based  upon  more  mature  detilwration.  From  whichever 
cause  the  refusal  might  arise,  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of  the  State  govern- 
ment would  have  been  final,  unless  the  people  should  have  deemed  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  greater  n>0- 
ment  than  the  preservation  of  their  existing  State  governments.  Had  the 
people  of  the  States,  by  an  act  of  revolution,  resolved  themselves  into  their 
original  element,  as  an  inorganized  mass,  no  one  would  pretend  to  deny  their 
powers  then  to  have  ratified  the  proposed  Constitution.  The  history  of  the 
times,  however,  teaches  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  did  not  abolish 
their  respective  State  governments ;  it  follows,  therefore,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  they  could  not,  of  themuhsa,  ratiff  the  Constitution  of  the 
UniUd  States. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  L^^ture  of  one  of  the  States  had  refused 
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to  comply  with  the  requat  of  the  CongreBB,  or  to  subnet  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution to  the  people  assembled  In  conventioD,  and  had  ratified  it  itselC  Can 
any  one  pretend  that  this  instrumeDt  woold  have  been  of  legs  binding  effi- 
cacy upon  the  people  of  the  States,  becauee  of  this  mode  of  ratiQcation  f 
If  the  nugoritj-  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  queition  approved  of  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  its  acts  would  have  been  final  If  not  sustained  by  tbe 
contemplated  majority  of  the  people,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  t 
Would  this  majority  of  the  people  hare  called  a  convention  and  so  ratified  the 
constitution  f  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  minority  of  the  people  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  thdr  respective  State  constitutions,  which  asngna 
this  power  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  people  of  preexisting  State  gov- 
ernments, to  be  exercised  on  momentous  occasions  as  their  judgment  shall 
dictate.  A  convention  thus  assembled  would  be  the  overt  act  of  revolution, 
subverting  the  existing  Constitution.  In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs  then,  the 
(aily  constitutipnal  redress  the  people  could  have  had,  would  have  been  to 
ftwsit  the  return  of  an  election,  when  it  might  reorganise  the  legislative 
body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  obedience  to  their  wishes.  With  such 
a  l^slaturc,  immediately  Erom  the  people,  and  elected  with  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  constitutiKi,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  calling  a  convention  to  ratify  the  proposed  Constitution,  as  such 
a  body  could  not  better  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  snch  a  Legis- 
lature elected  with  reference  to  theadoption  of  the  Constitution,  If,  however, 
this  Legislature  ^ould  he  deemed  insufficient  for  the  end  proposed,  it  was 
only  through  the  iostrumentality  of  such  a  body  that  the  convention  of  the 
people  of  the  State  could  be  called,  and  thus  would  it  have  resulted,  that 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  State  government  could  the  people  of  the 
State  act,  Qui/aeitper  ali«num,facitperu. 

If  we  were  to  admit  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  which  has  already  been 
disproved,  namely,  that  the  Constitution  "  requu^d  not  the  afOrmance,  and 
could  not  bo  negatived  by  the  State  government^"  it  is  further  eadly  made 
evident,  that  though  ratified  by  the  people,  it  was  the  people  of  thirteen 
sovereign  and  independent  States,  and  not  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  "one  people,"  who  ratiSed  it;  the  small  States  of  Delaware  and  Rhode- 
Island  possessing  an  equal  weight,  in  its  final  ratification,  as  the  great 
States  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  then  possessing  a  population  letm 
times  greater  than  the  two  first-mentioned  States,  showing  most  clearly  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  one  people  was  not  the  ratifying  parly,  for,  if 
so,  then  the  majority  of  this  supposed  "  one  people"  would  have  ratified  it. 
As  agun,  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  required  the  assent  of  three 
fourth*  of  the  Suite*,  as  a  pre-requiaite  to  its  going  into  operation,  clearly 
refiites  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  as  to 
the  confederate  nature  of  the  United  States  government  than  this  clause  in 
its  Constitution,  which  required  not  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  States ;  nor  yet  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  but  the  con- 
12 
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duTence  of  a  majority  of  "  tkne/ovrtia"  of  the  Slates  to  cury  it  into  eze- 
cation.  Tb«  reluctance  of  the  Ooort  to  admit  the  agency  of  State  Le^ala- 
tnree  and  the  people  of  the  BSTend  States  in  the  ratification  of  the  ConaUtu- 
tion,  IB  the  more  nngular  when  we  peruse  the  dfth  Article  of  this  iostrument, 
whwe  it  is  emphatjcally  apedfled  that  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  people 
of  the  tmeral  State*,  are  the  only  agents  in  amending  the  ConBlitntion, 
which  amendments,  "  in  either  case  shall  be  Talid,  to  all  intents  and  pni- 
poses,  as  part  of  this  Oonstitation,  when  ratifled  hj  the  Legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States,  or  hj  conventionB  in  three  fourths  thereoC  Singular 
indeed,  is  this  dednon  of  the  Court,  when  that  body,  at  the  time  of  its  pro- 
mu^tion,  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  twelve  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  are,  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes,"  part  of  that  instrumentf 
were  ra^ed  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  Stales,  the  people 
of  the  States  eren  not  haTing  had  any  agency  i«  their  ratiScation ;  a 
GeDeral  Convratdon  of  the  people  of  the  States  never  having  been  in 
existence  unce  the  adjournment  of  that  which  framed  the  present  Consti- 
tution. 

If;  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  may  be  our  misfortune  to  hare  fUIed  in  ex- 
posing the  fallacy  of  the  reasoidng  of  t&e  Court,  as  to  the  naticTial  or^n  of 
our  general  government  in  contradistinction  to  its  amfederaU-or  f^eniX 
nature,  we  shall  now  call  (o  our  aid  the  texts  of  the  Federalist,  of  no  less 
authority  than  the  opinion  of  the  Court  itself.  In  the  thirty-ninth  number 
of  tins  work,  Hr.  Madison,  after  having  previously  analyzed  the  nature  of 
the  gOT^nment  which  would  result  from  the  proposed  Constitution,  comes 
to  the  fbllowing  conclusions; '"The' proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  even 
when  tested  by  the  rules  laid  down  bj  its  antagonists,  is,  in  strictness, 
7i«{tA«r  a  natitmal  nor  a  federal  CoTutitution,  but  a  compontion  of  both. 
In  i(«  fimndation.  it  ii  federal,  not  tuttiortal.  In  the  sources  from  which 
the  ordinary  powers  of  government  are  drawn,  it  is  partly  federal,  and 
partly  natiooa].  In  the  operation  of  these  powers  it  is  national,  not  federaL 
In  the  extent  of  them,  again,  it  is  federal,  not  national.  And  finally,  in  the 
authoritative  mode  of  introdudng  amendmenta,  it  is  neither  wholly  federal 
nor  wholly  national"  This  expostion  of  the  Constitution  will  need  but 
littie  comment  From  this  very  text-beoh  of  Consolidationista  are  (hey  most 
emphatically  put  to  silence.  Let  the  record  speak:  "In  iti  foundation  it  m 
federal,  not  natitynal  In  the  extent  qf  them,  (namely,  its  powers,)  againi 
it  w  federal,  nor  nalioTial."  In  the  two  meet  essential  particulars,  then,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  gorernment  of  the  Union  is  federal  and  cot 
national,  as  maintained  by  the  Court,  namely,  in  its  foundation  and  in  the 
extent  of  its  powers,  these  being  derived  from  the  States,  whether  by  the 
E>egislstures  or  by  the  people  of  the  same,  and  not  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  one  people,  as  this  decision  of  the  Court  has  been  interpreted 
to  inculcate. 

With  the  exception  of  two  above^uoted  sentiments,  which  have  been  ren- 
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dered  subserrient  to  our  purpoee  in  refiiting  the  Krgameiita  of  Uie  Court,  we 
difier  in  toto  caJ^  from  the  Federaliat,  in  the  above  eKpoBition  of  the  nature 
of  the  United  States  goTemment  The  proposed  OoDstitation,  therefore, 
even  when  tested  bjr  Ihe  mles  laid  down  by  its  antagonists,  is,  in  otiictneu, 
ndther  a  nstionftl  nor  a  federal  constitution,  but  &  eomfotition  of  "boGi. 
•  •  *  *  "In  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  governtnent 
are  derived,  it  is  partly  federal  and  partly  national.  In  the  operation  of 
these  powers  it  is  national,  not  federal  And  finally,  in  the  authoritative 
mode  of  introducing  amendments,  it  is  neither  wholly  federal  nor  wholly 
national." 

To  this  expositioTi  of  the  nature  of  our  goremment,  ws  pnt  fai  our  most 
unqualified  dissent,  and  we  confidently  hope,  (hat  by  a  refereace  to  the 
mass  of  historical  and  constitational  fitcts  already  adduced  in  support  rfonr 
views,  we  cm  utterly  unweave  this  tissue  of  error  and  misrepiCBent*- 
tion,  as  to  the  nature  of  our  government,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
we  will  DOW  pass  in  review  before  ns  each  of  these  sentiments  first 

"  In  tiie  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  government  are  de- 
rived, it  is  partly  federal  and  partly  national"  Even  in  this  particular,  w« 
assert,  beyond  possibili^  of  reflitatioii,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  "  partly"-  but  altogether  fbderal,  and  in  no  way  nationaL 
In  illustration :  Whence  does  the  government  of  the  United  States  derive 
its  power* — From  a  general  convention.  Who  authorises  this  conven- 
tion f — The  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  as  organized  under  the  ArticleB 
of  Confederation.  Whom  did  this  convention,  when  assembled,  represent! 
It  represented  the  State  Legislatures.  Why  does  it  represent  the  States? — 
Because  the  States  dUme  sent  representatives  to  this  body.  To  whom  did 
the  convention  report  its  proceedings  f — To  the  then  existing  Congress 
which  body  then  represented,  beyond  possibility  of  cavil,  thirteen  sove- 
reign and  independent  States,  nuited  under  a  le^ae  called  "  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,"  as  also  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sovereign  and  Independent 
bodies.  Who  ratified  the  Constitwtion  ? — The  people  of  these  thirteen  sove- 
reign and  independent  States,  assembled  in  State  conventions  by  the  ex- 
press permission  of  theh-  respective  State  Legislatures.  Who  ratified  the 
twelve  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ? — The  State  Legislatnres.  Are  not 
these  equally  valid  as  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  T — Host  ondoul)ted1y. 
Were  there,  then,  any  other  sources  from  whence  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tion  were  drawn} — Nona  How,  then,  can  it  be  s^d  that  the  Constitution 
in.  thu  partiealar,  "  is  partiy  federal  and  partiy  national"  F  We  can  not 
say — especially,  as  in  a  review  of  its  origin,  we  nowhere  find  the  people  of 
the  Slates  viewed  as  a  nation,  or  anywhere  recogniEed  as  such,  the  nearest 
approach  to  which  was  the  agency  of  the  then  existing  Congress  in  its  rati- 
fication ;  but  even  this  Congress  represented  the  Slate  Legtslatures,  and  the 
then  existing  government  was  a  pure  confedenu^  of  thirteen  soverdgn  and 
independent  States,  the  people  of  which  had  no  other  couneotuxi  wiOi  each 
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other  tlun  that  prorided  for  hy  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  How,  then, 
cu  the  gvremment  be  aiid  to  be  in  Us  origin  "  partlj-  nstioiul"  t  This  is  a 
qnestioD  which  no  sophist  can  uiawcr,  who  feels  himself  anj  WAf  trammelled 
b;  the  eTidance  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Id  the  operation  of  these  powws  it  is  national,  not  federal"  This  is 
the  only  psrUcular  in  which  the  government  of  the  Union  i^pears  to  par- 
take of  the  national  charaoter,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  but  an  "airy  no- 
thing;" for  how  could  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  give  to  the  government 
of  the  Union  the  right  of  acting  upon  the  citizens  of  the  States  other  than 
they  have,  even  though  desirous  of  preserving  the  confederate  nature  of  the 
Union  f  To  all  who  may  asawt  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
acts  npoD  the  ptople  as  "one  people,"  we  reply,  that  it  acts  upon  the 
people  of  the  States,  without  any  reference  to  their  eonsolidatioD  into  one 
body  politic,  and  we  triumphantlj  call  upon  all  such  Ibr  a  ungle  congtitu- 
tioml  prorision  corroborative  of  their  position.  Thus  entrenched,  we  shall, 
in  this  particular,  act  on  tiie  defenaive. 

"And  finally,  on  the  aathoritalive  mode  of  introducing  amendments,  it  is 
nrithar  wholly  federal  not  wholly  national."  In  opposition  to  which  we 
assume  the  government,  in  this  particular,  to  be  wholly  federal,  without 
die  slightest  mixture  of  iuitioaali»in;  and  here,  again,  we  shall  resort  to 
category  as  the  most  direct  mode  of  deducing  evidence.  By  whst  provi- 
sion are  amendmenls  made  to  the  Constitnlion  F — By  the  flflh  Article  of  the 
Coostitutioii.  What  is  the  mode  of  proceeding? — "The  Congress,  when- 
ever two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution,  or  on  application  of  the  £«;u{afvrai  of  two  thirds 
of  the  meral  Slattt,  shall  call  a  Convention  fur  jpropoiing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  parts  of 
this  Constitudon,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  thnt  fmtrtlit  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thertof."  Here,  tbon,  the 
agents  instrumental  in  proposing  amendments  are,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  Legislatures,  while  those  instrameotal  in  ratify- 
ing amendments,  after  being  proposed  and  ^tproved,  are  the  State  L^islatures 
and  the  people  of  "  tArtt  fowtht"  of  the  States  assembled  in  convention. 
Thus  fitr,  then,  we  discover  no  national  feature  in  this  proviuon  of  the  Con- 
stitution, other  than  the  ^ency  of  Congress  in  proposing  the  amendments. 
If,  then,  the  nationality  of  the  government  be  based  upon  this,  it  is  evident 
that  the  writer  of  this  article  of  the  Federalist  has  erred  essentially  in  pre- 
suming that  this  clause  of  the  Constitutiaa  countenances  natioftalum.  Let 
us  aoaljsev  What  is  Congreas  t — Congress,  ss  has  been  shown,  is  a  com- 
pound body,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  ' 
Senate,  by  universal  acknowledgmuit,  represents  the  State  Legislatures. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  represents  the 
people  of  the  Stat«e,  as  has  been  shown,  and  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  one  people.    This  piwtioD  of  the  amending  Article  of  the  Consti- 
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tntitm  can  not,  therefore,  be  nude  to  inculcate  nocimolum  in  the  proowa  of 
making  amendments  to  Uie  Conatitotion.  Oert^  la  it,  that  the  remuoing 
portion  of  the  fifth  Article  wholly  repndiatea  an;  other  idea  than  federal- 
igm  in  the-mode  of  amending  the  ConMitutiOD,  which,  "when  ratified  bj 
the  Legialainree  of  three  fourtha  of  the  eeTeral  Statea,  or  by  conventifmH  in 
three  fourtha  thereof,  ahall,  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoBee,  be  ralid  aa  parta  of 
this  Constitution." 

If  there  is  jet  wuititig  an  argament  to  prore  that  the  Oonstitutlon,  to  the 
mode  prescribed  for  its  amendmenta,  is  wholly  Ibderal  and  in  no  way  na- 
tional, that  argoment  will  be  tbund  in  mention  of  a  &ct  which,  if  there  ex- 
isted no  other  upon  the  records  of  the  CDuntry,  thia  alone  would  be  soffident 
to  establish  the  confederate  nature  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  particular  in 
question.  If^  in  the  mode  of  making  amendments,  the  Constitution  in  any 
degree  partakes  of  the  national  character,  then  is  it  evident  that,  in  carrying 
these  into  effect,  the  majority  of  this  supposed  "one  people"  of  the  United 
States  would  goTem.  Such,  however,  will  find  themsdvea  reduced  to  the 
awkward  dilemma,  of  conceding  that,  though  it  is  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  viewed  as  one  people,  yet  there  does  exist  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  that  clause  in  its  Constitution,  which  inveeta  "three 
fburtha"of  the  States,  thongh  these  may  possess  a  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  with  unlimited  control,  by  virtue  of  the  amending  power,  over 
the  majority;  for  thus  it  obtains,  at  present,  that  to  the  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  States  has  been  delegated  the  highest  power  known  to  the 
Constitution;  namely,  that  of  remoddling  its  nature;  and  to  whom  baa 
been  intrusted  the  keeping  of  the  Conatitation  ;  which  bets  nndoubtedly 
prove  that  "in  the  authoritative  mode  of  introdncing  atnendmenta,"  the 
Constitution  Is  wholly  federal,  and  in  no  mannw  national,  as  also  that  both 
In  its  coKCipnoH  and  in  its  cuatiok  the  Constitntion  is  FSDaKAj. 

In  CMidnnon,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States  is  in  ita  natm-e  federal,  and  not  national,  because  of  the  following 
historical  facts.  First :  In  a  territorial  and  constitutional  p<dnt  of  view. 
The  English  domain  in  America  was  originally  divided  into  two  portions — 
the  Colony  of  Tirgigia  in  Uie  South,  and  that  of  Plymouth  in  the  North. 
Secondly:  Because  these  were  after  divided  into  twelve  individual  Provinces 
and  governments,  and  subsequenUy  into  thirteen  by  the  creation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Georgia.'  Thirdly :  Because  each  of  these  thirteen  Provinces  had  a 
separate  constitutional  orginiiation  by  virtue  of  their  respective  characters. 
Fourthly :  Because  we  find  the  Colonies  eariy  lamenting  their  separate  ter- 
ritorial and  constitution^  existence,  and  approaching  each  other  in  order  to 
remedy  this  evil,  hy  endeavoring  to  unite  themselves  in  a  ConiMeracy. 
Fifthly:  Because  these  Confederacies,  when  accomplished,  only  included 
some  three  or  four  of  the  thirteen  Provinces — these  attempts  at  confedera- 
tion having  been  entirely  confined  to  the  Northern  Provinces.  Sixthly  : 
Because  the  Congress  ot  1771,  which  declared  the  Indqiendence  of  die 
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States,  nerer  Iwd  ft  amttUulUmal  aietaic*--bvrmg  been  eppointed  irregu- 
larly by  one  branch  of  the  then  unatlDg;  provindal  gorenuneot,  and  in 
wfaidi  all  the  Prorinces  were  not  repreMnted — tlus  being  emphatically  the 
rerolntionarj  period  in  which  the  Odoniea  eziatad  eeparate  and  independent 
of  eaoh  other,  under  th«r  reEf»ectire  State  govenunenta — this  CongreBs  be- 
ing well  known  nerer  to  hare  had  more  thui  the  shadow  of  a  government — 
not  even  Qm  nuns,  or  a  Bingle  delegated  power.  Its  office  was  to  mature  and 
rMomimmid  its  deltberationB  to  the  State  goTemmenta  for  adoption.  Ser* 
enthly :  Because  the  goTemment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was, 
as  its  name  imports,  a  pure  Confederacy  of  States,  well  known,  by  its  effects, 
to  all  who  then  deprecated  tiua  form  of  goremment.  £igbthly :  Because  the 
confederate  nature  of  this  goremment  was  never  aubsequeutly  changed  io 
th«  Oonrention  of  1787,  which  formed  the  present  Constitutiou,  as  the  re- 
cords of  its  proceedinga  amply  show.  Because,  after  its  adoption  by  the 
other  States,  North- Carolina  and  Bhode-Island  refused  to  be  parties  to  it, 
and  no  one  pretended  to  question  their  right  to  hold  aloof;  nor  were  they 
induced  to  give  their  assent  to  the  present  Constitution,  until  they  began  to 
feel  the  InconTeniences  of  their  separate  condition — the  new  government  of 
the  States  having  by  tariff  regulations  looked  upon  them  as  foreign  nations 
— when  the  Iatt«r,  aft«r  holding  herself  aloof  for  two  years,  joined  herself  to 
the  Coniedeiacy  on  Uay  29th,  1T90 — North-Carolina  having  ratified  it  io 
the  November  preceding.  Because  the  Oonglitation  itself  everywhere 
speaks  of  State  Legislatures  and  people  of  the  several  States,  the  preamble 
alcMie  excepted,  which  can  mean  alone  what  it  expresses,  nunely,  the  people 
of  the  States,  being  synonymous  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  evident  by  the  fact,  that  the  only  bodies  politic  which  ever  did  exist,  or 
even  now  exist  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  are  people 
of  States.  Because  the  contemporaneous  ezpoution  of  the  Federalist  admits 
the  ConstitutiMi,  in  its  origin  and  the  extent  of  its  pow^  to  be  /edvral. 
And  lastly,  because  there  never  did,  nor  does  now,  exist  a  sin^e  vestige, 
either  histwical «  oonititBtional^  of  the  "  One  People"  of  the  United  States. 
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JAMES   T.    FIELDS. 


A  umJi  volume  of  poems  bae  fallen  iota  onr  h&iida  wMcb  wu  never  meant  to 
eomt  criticism.  Freciielj  for  IMS  reason  am  we  faacmated  with  it.  Uodea^  is 
■0  rare  a  thing  with  any  of  the  genus  (rrifoAife,  that  it  alwapB  attncts  as.  "  Bat 
Iiow  is  it,"  seks  oar  reader,  "  that  this  Tolam*e  of  poetry,  to  which  his  attention  is 
called,  was  not  meant  to  cooit  critidBm."  Simply  that  the  rolume  in  qaeatioa  has 
never  been  pabliahed.  It  is  not  Ibr  sale.  Hr.  Fields  has  exhibited  a  self-depreoia- 
tion  in  the  valaation  of  hia  own  powers  which  is  bat  aeldom  eridenoed  Ig'  any 
poet  We  speak  &om  a  Irag  and  bitter  azperienee.  Uany  of  the  race  bave  we 
known,  and  when  we  say  that  never  before  have  we  met  with  one  of  similar  talent 
vibo  coold  keep  himself  from  the  temptation  to  pablidty,  we  viJuntaHly  pay  Mm  a 
hi^  and  well-meiited  compliment. 

As  onr  readers  can  not  parcbasa,  and  may  poombly  never  see  this  exqdmta  little 
Yotome — we  speak  now  In  a  mateiial  sense  and  ailade  to  its  pqier  and  typogi^ihy 
^we  extract  fiom  it  the  following  little  gem  called,  ni^racefiilly  enoneb,  a  "  Dirge 
for  a  Yonng  QitL"  Poetical  nomendatoie  la  a  science  of  which  fow  poeta  hold 
the  key. 


Uadcmeath  the  aod,  low  lying. 
Dark  and  drear, 

Sleapetb  one  who  left  in  dying 
Sorrow  here. 


Tea,  they're  ever  bending  o'er  ber 

Eye*  that  weep; 
Forma  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her. 

TtgUskeep. 


Whan  the  ■ummer  moon  la  ahiniDg 

Soft  and  fitir, 
frienda  ahe  loved,  in  tears  are  twialiig 
Cbapleti  there. 
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Kest  in  petuw,  thoa  ^uU«  ipitit, 

Tbnined  aboTe, 
&>ui(  lite  Ihine,  wUi  God  ioAmt 

LiffU  and  Loce. 

Bs  It  ol3wrT«d  thu  the  itaUcs  In  the  list  stann  are  ft  mtik  of  tar  owil  Ibej 
irDl  afford,  as  a  text  fbr  dwelling  upon,  no  oldcaoonofcrilicifin  which  ia  too  Utt1« 
atteadad  to  in  the  preoeut  day.  This  is,  that  the  greatest  beauty  in  all  Ijiic  poetry 
ta  its  amplid^.  Tlieaa  two  hues  are  *  text  on  whk^  sanong  might  be  written- 
We  feel  that  the  ineO^le  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  liad  breathed  itaelf  apOD  thia 
child.  The  Tery  hareneaa  of  the  vetaiflcatioD  increaBea  this  feeling — mind  og, 
mere  veriial  porer^  would  not  do  so ;  and  the  simplicity  with  which  the  poet  sayg 

"Sou^s  like  ihbe,  with  God  inherit 
Light  uid  Lore. 
BtQl  flirther  beigbtens  it 

We  own  it  is  with  very  great  regie^  that  wo  hare  met  with  this  Tolome. 
Our  regret  ia  that  Jamee  T.  Fields  is  a  Pablidier.  To  thia  Hct,  we  believe  It  is 
owing,  that  he  has  neglected  to  cultivate  the  poedcal  powera  which  he  undoubtedly 
posBesKS,  and  which,  bad  thoy  ripened  aooording  to  the  promise  erideiieed  hf 
these  seedlingB,  must  have  earned  fbr  him  a  very  decoded  standi  Dg  among  the  race 
of  our  modem  poeta. 


LITEBAET     NOTICE. 


Utt  Waichmaa.    FlMiahtd  iy  H.  Long  (b  Brolha: 

Tnw  is  one  of  the  norels  of  local  lib  which  have  recently  been  so  extensrely 
published  by  all  bo-AsellenL  In  one  man's  hand  thoy  take  the  form  of  a  seriM  of 
uncODnected  papers  stmng  together  hy  a  ili^t  thread  into  Uie  Ibnn  of  %  story. 
Snohwas  "Hot  Corn."  Here  again  Itcomeeont  under  the  abolition  guise  as 
"  Uncle  TtMii's  Cabin,"  and  in  another  instanoo  takes  the  name  BDdAHinof  "LIghll 
and  Shadows  of  New-York  Life."  AU  sell,  the  cheap  and  nasty  as  well  »»  the 
excellent— not  that  we  should  be  willing  to  class  any  one  of  these  thrss  nodw 
either  of  the  above  hsada.  This  book  is  Bramed  to  suit  the  same  taste.  Itlaatale 
of  New-ToA  life.  Not  too  brilliantly,  although  goneraUy  weU-writtan,  with 
plenty,  if  not  too  much  inddant,  all  of  which  temunatca,  as  we  beliove,  happily. 
What  more  need  be  said  of  It,  sato  that  its  paper  and  ^pography  are  alike  excel- 
lent?' 
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THE     DEMOOEATIO     PARTY. 

ITS  PAST,  PBESENT,  AND  FUTUBB. 


Cradled  in  tbe  storms  of  the  last  few  vears  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  and  rocked  by  the  hurricane  tnat  swept  the  country 
at  tbe  election  of  Thomas  JeSerson ;  nursed  upon  tbe  principles 
of  our  beloved  Constitution,  and  swearing  eternal  hostility  to 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man ;  rising  in  its 
might  and  majesty  over  place  and  power,  having  nothing  to 
give  it  vitality  but  the  glorious  principles  it  professed ;  know- 
ing no  enemies  bat  those  of  the  country  and  the  ConBtitution ; 
acknowledging  friendship  with  no  faction,  and  scorning  all 
sectional  jealousies  and  custinctions,  the  Democratic  party  has, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  nation, 
borne  her  flag  in  terror  and  tnumph  over  land  and  sea,  secured 
honor  abroach  fostered  prosperity  at  home,  spread  our  country's 
area  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  although  sometimes  driven  &om 
the  helm  by  faction,  with  the  most  untiring  vigilance  it  has 
stood  by  its  principles,  and  when  the  usurpers  were  ready  to 
despair,  ag^a  came  forward  to  the  rescue. 

In  every  political  difficulty,  in  every  sectional  strife,  in  eve^ 
war  with  a  foreign  power,  either  within  or  without  the  bouni& 
of  our  territory,  the  Democratio  party  luta  been  the  party  to 
18 
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which  the  people  have  looked  for  guidance.  Ita  faith,  ita 
doctrines,  its  measures,  have  been  those  of  patriotism,  of 
constitutionality,  and  of  safety.  Ti^us,  when  the  war  of  1812 — 
virtually  the  second  war  of  Independence — was  fought,  the 
men  wbo  staked  their  lives,  and  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  on 
its  justice  and  success,  were  the  Democrats  of  those  days— not 
the  men  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  hut  those  of  Perry  and 
liake  Erie,  and  of  Jackson  at  New-Orleans.  No  Democrat  was 
beard  cursing  James  Madison,  and  praying  for  the  defeat  of  the 
American  army ;  no  Democrat  waa  characterizing  the  war  as 
"unnecessary"  and  "God-abhorred;"  no  Democrat  was  heard 
to  hurra  when  news  was  received  that  an  English  detachment 
bad  achieved  a  victory.  All  this  was  left  to  Federalist  and 
British  Abohtionists,  who  JaubsegucDtly  became  Whigs  and 
Anti-Masons,  and  are  now  to  be  found,  with  all  their  old  pre- 
dilections, in  the  lodges  of  the  Know-Nothings, 

But  do  these  men — even  these,  now  dare  to  repeat  that 
Jackson  was  a  "coward"  for  protecting  his  fellow-atizens,  the 
American  army,  behind  cotton-bags?  Do  they  now  dare  to 
repeat  the  assertion,  that  he  was  a  "  murderer"  for  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  and  thus  preserving  the  "  booty 
and  beauty"  of  New-Orleans  from  pillage  and  ravishment? 
Do  they  now  denounce  the  principle  and  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  renise  to  share  in  ita  glorious  results?  No — they  now  not 
only  confess  that  the  Democratic  party  was  right  in  all  these 

Earticulars  and  that  the  war  was  just,  but  they  also  attempt  to 
ide  their  own  participation  in  the  opposition,  as  well  as  all 
oonnection  with  the  party  against  whom  these  charges  have 
been  made  and  proven.  It  is  a  tacit,  virtual  condemnation  of 
themselves,  and  a  sounding  vindication  of  the  Democratic 
pwty. 

what  jeremiadee  were  sung  over  the  United  States  Bank; 
how  hopelessly  the  country  was  ruined,  the  currency  unsettled, 
business  prostrated,  and  the  government  bankrupt ; — and  all  by 
the  course  of  the  Democratic  party  I     Not  many  years  have 

f)a88ed,  yet  the  erection  and  organization  of  such  a  bank  has 
ODg  since  been  an  obsolete  idea. 

When,  during  the  administration  of  James  K,  Polk,  it  became 
necessary  to  fight  the  Mexican  war,  the  Democratic  party  was 
found  heart  and  hand  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  country ; 
while  the  old  Federal — now  modem  Whig-Native-Abolition 
party,  true  to  their  ancient  instincts  and  prejudices,  denounced 
it  and  every  one  concerned  in  it,  in  the  most  bitter  manner. 
lAngnage  was  too  weak  to  express  the  state  of  their  feelings  oo 
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the  subject.  The  sentiments  of  Thomas  Corwio,  the  leader,  in 
whose  wake  yelped  all  the  pack,  need  not  be  repeated  here ; 
they  will  never  be  forgotten ;  they  will  make  Corwin  all  but 
as  infamously  immort^as  Benedict  Arnold. 

Oan  any  one  of  those,  who  at  that  time  felt  so  self-confident, 
and  spoke  so  dogmatically,  now  call  the  territory  justly  ac- 
quired in  that  war,  as  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
tbe  future,  "  a  barren  waste"  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  hundred 
objections  to  the  soil,  the  location,  the  fertility,  been  realized? 
No.  But  ag^  has  the  party,  proudly  and  justly  called 
Democratic,  vindicated,  ^a  the  results,  its  measures  and  its 
action.  Millions  of  acres,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  are 
the  contributions  of  the  Democracy  to  the  extent  and  prosperity 
of  our  well-beloved  country  1  . 

When  the  stormy  session  of  1850  called  all  good  men  to  rally 
round  the  Constitution,  Where  stood  the  Democratic  party? 
Firmly  where  it  had  ever  stood ;  holding  fast  to  the  principles 
upon  which  that  noble  instrument  was  founded ;  and  Clay  and 
Webster  left  the  old  Federal,  or  modem,  motley,  multi- 
nominous  party,  and  came  over  to  the  Democrats.  For  that 
act  they  were  aenounced  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  as  traitors.  Traitors  to  what?  Traitors  to  the  men 
who  were  feat  becoming  traitors  tiSthe  Constitution.  "  The 
bad  man's  censure  is  the  good  man's  praise."  No  higher  com- 
pliment could  have  been  paid  to  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Men  who  had  before  uniformly  opposed  the  Democratic 
party,  but  who  loved  their  country  and  sought  to  uphold  its 
constitutional  provisions,  came  over  and  clapped  hands  with 
them  in  the  approaching  arduous,  but  glorious  struggle.  The 
Democratic  party  made  no  sacrifices,  no  compromise  of  its 
principles;  there  was  nothing  in  the  course  it  had  pursued 
mconsiatent  with  the  character  of  our  liberties;  and  the  Whig 
party  subsequently,  in  a  convention,  national  in  its  magnitude, 
adopted  its  measures  as  a  part  of  its  creed,  and  declared  those 
principles  to  be  correct.  Another  most  important  concession 
to  our  principles  and  policy. 

All  the  pet  measures  of  the  various  parties  opposing  the 
Democratic  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  gone  by  default.  Oc- 
casionally the  ghost  of  some  one  of  them  stalks  abroad,  like 
the  shadow  of  that  same  "old  coon"  by  moon-light,  but  the 
distant  crowing  of  the  cock,  or  the  rising  of  the  moming-star 
frights  it  back  to  the  shades.  Among  them  we  may  enumer- 
ate the  United  States  Bank,  the  Bankrupt  Law,  the  Tariff  the 
distribution  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  a  system  of 
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internal  improvement  by  the  general  govei^nmenl^  and  even 
minor  aubjecta  of  legislation  have  long  been  determined  bj  the 
people  in  fevor  of  the  views  of  the  Democracy.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  Bank  has  been  abolished,  the  Baokrupt  Laws  repealed, 
a  Itevenue  Tariff  established,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
go  into  the  national  Treasury,  and  the  idea  of  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government  ntterly 
exploded.  The  independent  Treasury — the  much-abused,  ana 
then  little  tmderatooa,  Sub-treasnry,  la  now,  and  has  been  for 
years,  in  successful  operation,  and  no  sane  man  thinks  of  its 
repeal. 

But  upon  this  particular  branch  We  need  not  dwell.  Each 
one  of  the  facts  we  have  mentioned  is  but  the  text  on  which 
much  might  be  written,  illustrating  the  wide  difference  between 
the  doctrmea  and  measures  of  tfte  Democratic  party  and  those 
various  parties  heretofore  acting  in  opposition.  Such,  how- 
ever is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  past  history  of  the  Democratic 
party.  "We  ahall  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  time  to  a 
consideration  of  the  position  it  oecapies  at  present 

Every  party  which  has  heretofore  risen  up  in  opposition  to 
the  Democratic,  has  fallen  before  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
No  matter  under  what  name  or  guise — no  matter  how  specious 
ita  pretenses  or  how  magnificent  its  schemes ;  when  tested  by 
the  magic  of  the  Clonatitution  it  has  crumbled  into  dust  No 
party,  save  the  Democratic,  has.  uniformly  opposed  despotism 
and  oppression,  in  whatever  form ;  and  no  other  party  has  ever 
unwaveringly  scorned  to  unite  itself  with  factions  and  "  isms." 
All  others  have  either  been  disbanded,  given  up  the  combat, 
or,  having  affiliated,  been  swallowed  up  and  destroyed  by  the 
combinea  foes  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Fwthfully  has  our  party  fulfilled  the  promises  of  its  begin- 
ning. Broad  and  national  in  its  practicea  as  well  as  in  its  pro- 
feaaiona,  in  ita  ranks  the  weak  are  strong  and  the  helpless  able 
to  assist.  It  proscribes  no  man  for  his  opinions,  civil  or 
religious;  it  welcomes  to  its  ranks  the  oppressed,  and  raises 
them  to  the  standard  of  manhood  and  citizenship.  If  every 
other  party  has  fallen  before  the  concerted  attack,  or  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  specious  promises  of  spoils  and  power,  made  by 
intolerance  and  bigotry,  the  Democratic  party,  though  some- 
times overborne  by  numbers,  has  ever  promptly  renewed  the 
conflict,  determined  to  secure  victory  only  on  its  own  terms, 
ever  disdaining  the  volunteer  alliance  of  degrading  Actions, 
and  only  relying  for  BUCOess  upon  ita  own  dignity,  purity,  and 
patriotism. 
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Within  its  ranks  are  the  heroes  of  many  hard-fought  fielda — 
men  who  never  desert  their  posts  nor  tneir  principles.  Yet 
never  has  there  been  a  period  when  it  behooved  them  more  to 
stand  firmly  to  their  profesaiona.  Defection  Btalka  boldly 
through  the  land,  and  men's  hearts  are  failing  them  for 
fear.  While  the  Whig  party  has  gone  over,  body  and  soul, 
into  the  lodges  of  the  Know-Nothings,  swearing  hostility  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  leaguing  itself  to  oppression, 
and  joining  hands  with  Abolitionism,  Fanaticism,  and  Dis- 
union, the  Democratic  party,  with  a  front  unawed  by  ma- 
jorities and  undismayed  by  desertions,  flings  defiance  in  {he 
teeth  of  the  unprincipled  combination,  and  planting  ita  foot  on 
the  Constitution,  eagerly  looks  forward  to  a  triumphant  victory 
in  the  coming  struggle. 

Again,  in  former  years,  and  on  other  trying  occasions,  not 
one  tenet  of  its  creed  has  been  yielded,  not  a  promise  has  been 
made  to  secure  mercenary  recruits ;  but  on  all  sides  we  see  the 
good  and  true  men  of  the  country  crowding  to  its  ranks,  pro- 
teasing  their  faith  in  the  honesty,  purity,  and  integrity  of  its 
principles,  and  asking  to  fight,  as  volunteers,  under  its  battle- 
stained  but  time-honored  and  victorious  standard.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  the  position  which  our  party  so  nobly 
maintains;  it  gives  a  glow  to  the  breast  which  no  man  can 
know  save  him  who  has  long  and  ardently  followed  the 
fortunes,  exulted  in  the  successes,  and  lamented  the  defeats  of 
the  Democracy. 

The  present  struggle  against  Know-Nothingism  is  the  most 
arduous  it  has  ever  been  <^Ied  upon  to  meet  It  is  enough  to 
engage  an  enemy  in  the  dark,  but  when,  in  addition,  that 
enemy  professes  to  be  excltisively  American  in  its  views  and 
feelings — assuming  that  in  ita  keeping  are  all  the  patriotism 
and  the  proper  nationality,  and  that  all  who  oppose  it  neces- 
sarily favor  something  foreign  or  anti- American — against  snch 
combinations  and  such  profesdons  and  assertions,  false  and 
wicked  and  unfounded  as  they  are,  the  contest  becomes  doubly 
trying.  But  the  lion's  skin  is  already  falling  and  the  ears  of 
the  ass  begin  to  protrude.  As  long  as  silence  and  darkness 
prevailed,  bo  long  success  seemed  comparatively  certain. 
When,  instead  of  professions  merely,  the  public  began  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  their  principles,  the  people's  natural  love  of 
justice  revolted  at  the  gross  outrage  sougnt  to  be  palmed  off 
upon  the  American  people. 

The  attempt  to  characterize  the  Know-Nothing  party,  is 
utterly  hopeless.    Nothing  so  dangerous  and  so  outrageous 
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has  been  attempted  witbia  a  centuir  io  any  part  of  the  world. 
It  has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  in  a  nigh^  without  cause  or 
reason,  and  is  founded  on  the  prejudices  rather  than' the  reason 
of  the  people.  Wherever  it  lias  spread  its  baleful  influence, 
violence  aud  riot  and  bloodshed  have  been  the  result.  Elec- 
tion grounds  have  become  the  scenes  of  lawlessness  hitherto 
unknown  to  ua ;  mobs  of  armed  men,  instead  of  the  unbiased 
votes  of  the  citizens,  have  been  used  as  the  means  of  deciding 
elections.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  our  citizens 
are  denounced  by  the  folly  and  bigotry  of  the  Know-Nothing 
mob,  and  every  man  is  proscribed  who  will  not  assist  in  pro- 
scribing those  who  are  obnoxious  to  this  secret  order. 

Before  the  advent  of  this  bigoted  organization,  election  riots 
were  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  to  it, 
and  the  course  pursued  by  its  members,  are  chargeable  all  this 
lawless  violence  and  confusion  ;  that  to  it  are  to  be  attributed 
all  the  blood  shed  and  lives  lost.  The  organization  itself,  we 
say,  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  foul  disgrace:  and  will  the 
American  people — a  law-abiding  race — stand  calmly  by,  and 
see  the  outrages  of  the  last  few  months  repeated  ad  libitum  t 
We  say  that  uie  order  is  founded  on  popular  prejudice,  and  no 
circumstances  or  combination  of  circumstances  can  excuse  or 
palliate  its  unconstitutional  action.  Forgetting,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  advice  of  Washington,  aud  Jeilerson,  and  Jackson, 
the  American  people  have  suffered  a  party  to  rise  up  and  flour- 
ish in  their  midst,  whose  policy  is  civil  proscription  for  .opin- 
ion's sake — a  doctrine  directly  at  variance  with  Doth  state  and 
national  constitutional  rights,  privileges,  and  provisions. 
■  To  this  party,  so  anti-republican  in  all  ila  teachings  and 
actions;  which  proscribes,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  some  of  our 
very  best  citizens ;  which  declares  no  man  fit  to  become  an 
American  citizen  unless  born  on  American  soil ;  which  ignores 
the  precepts  of  Washington,  and  withholds  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution — to  this  party,  composed  of  all  the  fag- 
ends  and  factions  which,  like  parasites,  have  for  years  hung  on 
the  skirts  of  the  two  great  parties  which  have  divided  the 
country,  the  Whig  party,  the  only  one  approaching  to  the 
Democratic  in  strength  and  numbers,  has  lately  succumbed ; 
and  against  this  most  unprecedented  combination  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  anti-repubhcan  views,  feelings,  and  legislation — for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution — in  this  motley  gathering  all  these  parties  are 
found  —  no  party  but  the  Democratic  has  dared  to  raise  its 
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voice,  and  it  alone  is  found  in  hostile  array,  ready  to  do  battle 
for  truth,  and  justice,  and  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

Such  is,  at  this  moment,  the  proud  position  of  the  Demo- 
cracj  before  the  Union  and  the  world.  It  is  found  now,  where 
it  Btood  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800, 
battling  for  the  same  rights,  opposed  to  the  same  heresies,  and 
devot^  to  the  same  undying,  imperisliable  fundamental  doc- 
trines. Viewing  the  past  and  the  present,  have  we  not  an  un- 
doubted right  to  be  proud  of  our  position  before  the  country? 

Judging  from  the  past  and  the  present,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  future  of  this  great  party  ?  Have  they  not  erred,  who 
have  written  that  the  Democratic,  as  well  as  the  Whig  party, 
was  virtually  disbanded  1  Has  not  the  wish  been  father  to  the 
thought?  Cau  the  party  ever  die  so  long  as  it  carries  out 
faithfully  tlie  principles  it  professes?  Vitality,  aye,  immortal- 
ity is  inherent,  and  so  long  as  it  avoids  the  foul  contact  of  de- 
basing factions  and  dishonest  bargains,  though  it  may  occaaioa* 
ally  be  defeated,  it  can  never  be  destroyed. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  Qod  are  hers ; 
Bat  error  wounded,  writhea  in  pain. 
And  dies  amidst  her  worshippers." 

Having  carried  the  country  snceesafully  through  so  many 
crises,  niay  not  the  same  party  be  confidently  relied  upon? 
We  have  an  ever-abiding  faith  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  American  people,  and  we  believe  that  although  they 
may  be,  for  a  time,  led  astray,  when  once  they  see  their  error, 
they  are  ever  prompt  to  rectify  mistakes.  They  are  impulsive, 
act  sometimes  hastily  and  without  due  consideration  ;  but,  gen- 
erous to  a  fault,  they  could  never,  as  a  body,  do  political  injust- 
ice to  any  one. 

Beaconing  from  these  premises,  we  have  been,  &om  the  first, 
convinced  toat  the  Democratic,  or  liberal  party,  could  never 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Koow-Nothinga  ;  and  that  although 
that  organization  might  flourish  for  a  season,  yet  that  it  must 
fell  before  a  more  just  and  enlightened  policy.  Measures  may, 
and  often  do  changa  but  principles  are  eternal.  They  can  not 
be  changed  or  modified — they  must  be  abandoned'  utterly. 
Doctrines  and  measures  may  be  wrong  and  may  be  modified, 
but  the  principle  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstruc- 
ture must  be  reared. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Democracy  are  not  yet  ended ;  and,  id 
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OUT  opimon,  tlie  greatest  vill  be  the  saocees  of  our  principles 
in  the  next  decisive  contest  to  which  we  shall  be  called.  Our 
future  will  be  as  brilliant,  aa  our  past  has  been  successful,  and 
our  present  honorable.  "We  have  a  great  work  before  us ;  and, 
this  time,  America  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  The 
country  has  seen  enough  of  Know-Ifothing  violence,  misrule, 
and  intolerance ;  and  we  are  oonrinced,  that,  on  the  very  first 
opportunity,  they  will  give  abundant  evidence  of  a  return  to 
that  calm  and  oonstitational  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  which 
will  insure  that  tranquillity  and  harmony  so  necessary  to  our 
safety  and  well-being.  "We  argue  thus  from  two  causes :  first, 
'  from  the  innate  and  inseparable  antagonism  of  the  Know-No- 
thing  creed  to  republican  institutions :  and,  secondly,  from  the 
many  previous  evidences  of  a  retorn  to  sober  reason  and  first 
principles,  upon  this  and  many  kindred  subjects.  We  appeal 
ttoax.  Philip  drank  to  Philip  sober;  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  A  short  time  for  reflection,  and  a  ^^t  examination  of 
the  matter  in  controversy,  must  conclude  in  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Democracy  and  its  doctrines. 

Although  some,  from  whom  we  had  expected  better  things, 
have  been  led  ofF  in  this  unhallowed  crusade,  and  others  have 
lent  to  infatuation  and  intolerance  the  infiuence  of  names  once 

Eotent  for  good,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  much  to  r^ret. 
t  has  afibrded  a  chance  to  estimate  the  actual  valae  of  the  de- 
serters. It  has  tested  the  gold  and  discovered  the  alloy.  It 
has  purged  the  party  of  a  class  of  politicians  who  professed 
Democracy  for  the  sake  of  office,  and  who,  whenever  the  ma- 
jority seemed  in  the  hands  of  another  party,  straightway  that 
party  became  the  object  of  their  love  and  the  shrine  of  their 
devotions.  For  the  rank  and  file,  who  have  been  deceived  and 
betrayed,  there  is  still  hope,  and  we  welcome  them  back;  but 
for  him,  who  has  been  even  a  subordinate  leader,  we  have  no 
pleasing  anticipations — hia  baseness  is  without  excuse — for  his 
treason  there  is  no  pardon. 

The  party  may  at  all  times  well  dispense  with  such  men. 
Having  sown  the  wind,  let  them  reap  the  whirlwind.  Should 
they  desire  to  return  like  the  prodigal  son,  after  feeding  on  the 
hu^s  and  garbage  of  disordered  politics,  though  all  that  is  in 
the  house  should  of  right  belong  to  the  elder  brother  who 
remained  faithful  to  hia  fether — ^let  them  be  received  I  For 
the  lesson  and  the  example  may  be  beneficial.  The  nausea 
and  disgust  they  have  experienced  may  possibly  have  purified 
their  views!  and  eliminated  the  virus  of  their  political  constitu- 
tion.   Be  this  as  it  may,  the  combined  forces  of  fi^nzied  fac- 
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tions  and  fitctions  faDatics  will,  in  their  next  enoounter,  meet  a 
determined  and  resolute  resistance — resistanoe  from  a  party 
whose  principles  can  never  die — eternal  and  omnipresent — 
always  Battling  against  privilege  and  tyranny,  whether  in  a  des- 
potisiti,  an  autota^cy,  a  monarchy,  or  a  republic  —  true  to 
the  people  and  the  cause  of  the  people— sustaining  and  sup- 
portmg  them  in  their  rights,  and  never  deserting  mem,  until 
they  become  false  to  themselves. 


A    PABABIE    FOR    A    PEOPLE. 


b  tb«  dnBt  ute  a  weeping  Queen ; 

DiaheTelled  wts  her  hftir, 

Shattered  her  golden  crown; 

Rent  was  her  robe  of  green. 

Her  glowing  boeom  bve. 
Her  jeweUed  breut-tire  trodden  down 
Into  the  cdd,  bleak  earth  on  which  she  sate- 
Smi  beautiful,  althongb  so  desoUt«. 


A  broken  haip  Uj  near  her  on  the  earth, 
From  which  the  wind  atmek  em  and  anon 

A  wailing  tone — 
The  thin  ghost  of  the  andent  joy  and  mirth 

Of  its  abundant  song ; 
And  as  the  wind  bore  the  sad  notes  along 
Upon  its  wing, 
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Thej  seemed  acrou  tlist  desolate  woman's  eye, 
Like  some  still  dsTker  cloud  upon  a  iTinter-skj, 
A  deeper  gloom  to  fling. 


I  thought  the  yonng,  the  full  of  health  and  blood, 
Came  to  her,  proffering  their  atrength  and  might ; 
And  the  lone  woman  hoped  again,  and  stood 
Up  from  her  grief,  and  in  the  sudden  light, 
Flashed  from  the  glancing  glaive, 
Her  clonded  brow  once  more  grow  glad  and  bright. 
Woe  to  the  beautiful  and  brave  I 

On  the  gallowa-tree  they  Bwnng ; 
Earth  with  their  crimson  blood  was  red— 
Their  fiineral-wail  the  raven  sung — 
The  brave  and  young  were  dead. 
She  cast  her  down  again, 
And  she  moaned  in  her  pain, 
And  wrung  hsr  hands  in  her  despair. 
And  beat  her  breast,  and  tore  her  hwr ; 
And  a  great  soond 
Came  from  the  ground 
And  the  wave  and  the  heaven,  and  murmured  round ; 
And  thus  it  said  :  % 

"  War  is  -meant  for  foreign  foe. 
Not  for  those  in  language  kin ; 
Stra^lea  breed  but  deeper  woe. 
That  in  unnatural  strife  begin." 
But  there  came  a  rushing  blast 
While  that  soleuin  murmur  rose ; 
O'er  the  broken  harp  it  past, 
Shriekbg  on  its  angry  way, 
As  a  sudden  tempest  goes. 
Not  a  word  or  syllable 
By  that  uncrowned  one  was  heard. 
There  she  lay, 
In  her  anguish,  where  she  fell, 
MotionleBB  as  modelled  day ; 
But  that  her  bosom  stirred. 
She  might  have  seemed  as  dead  as  they 
For  whom,  but  now. 
She  tore  her  raven  h^  and  beat  her  breast  of  snow. 
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Then  throDgB  of  sUrving  panpera  Bought  her  side— 
Creaturee  of  ng  Mid  booe, 
With  long  sod  matted  hair, 
Victims  of  WMt«  ud  dearth — 
And  lifted  up  once  more  her  Btricken  pride; 
And  with  rough  jest  and  motm, 
Discordant  wail  and  mirth, 
They  bade  her  lie  no  longer  sobbing  there. 
Then,  a  dread  fell  all  aronnd 
The  spot  where  stood  that  weeping  Queen — 
Bed  was  the  trodden  ground, 
And  many  a  drop  of  red 

Flecked  her  rent  robes  of  green, 
Ones  BO  bright,  so  fresh,  and  clean. 
Then  came  the  same  deep,  mightj  tone, 
Chilliiig  the  marrow  in  the  bone ; 

And  thus  it  said  r 
"  Whoso  spilleth  blood  of  man, 
By  man  shall  his  own  blood  be  Bhed." 

And  while  it  spake  the  ban, 
To  work  the  avenger  went 

Armed  with  the  rope  and  sword, 

And  starving  lips  by  shrieks  were  rent — 

Their  blood-debt  to  the  blade 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  paid, 

And  those  who  Bhnnned  it,  perished  by  the  cord. 


And  beantiM  exceedingly, 
In  spite  of  her  despair. 
But  ever  weeping  wearily, 
StiU  sat  ^e  there, 
With  wail  and  cry. 
And  closed  her  ear,  and  hid  her  eye 
In  the  long  tresses  of  her  silken  hur; 
While  the  harp  went  on  wailing  still 
A  sad  and  broken  song. 
Like  some  lone  stream,  hidden  by  forest-trees, 
That  never  sees  the  sun. 
Heavy,  Lord,  is  thy  great  will ! 
What  the  crime  and  what  the  wrong 
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Hath  that  weepiDg  woman  dooef 
And  the  deep  voice  anawered :  ''  NoDe, 
Fire  is  used  to  temper  steel — 
Gold  in  flame  is  purified — 
Loye  ma;f  chasten  to  anneal — 
Human  strength  In  woa  is  tried; 
Betl«r  fitted  for  the  task 
That  my  after-will  may  ask." 
And  I  heard,  and  bent  mine  head, 
Listening  there,  in  doubt  and  dread. 


I  saw  a  man  come  by ; 
Broad  and  vigorous  his  b 
Shrewd,  yet  kindly,  was  his  eye — 
Subttme  and  bold  the  open  brow — 
Langhing  lip  and  heavy  tread — 
Shiqje  of  king  and  freeman  wed — 
Strength  that  years  alone  might  tame — 
Hand  to  pnt  the  lickle  in,  as  well  as  soul  to  sow. 
And  I  heard  a  sadden  shont 
From  each  torn  and  rusted  shred 
Of  wire  uptm  the  harp  break  out ; 
And  the  Queen  lifted  up  hw  head. 
He  took  her  by  the  hand — 
Ha  whispered  wmds  of  cheer — 
He  rearranged  her  robe — 
He  girt  her  bosom  with  the  jewelled  band — 
And  veiled  with  tender  touch  each  snowy  globe 
Wlkich  heaved  with  hope  again ; 
And  she  laughed  throngh  the  tear, 
As  she  began  to  strain 
tTpoQ  her  mystic  lyre. 
Anew,  each  torn  but  still  melodious  wire. 


By  her  ude  he  sate  him  down, 
He  laid  upon  her  lap  the  broken  crown. 
And  near  her  hand  a  scabbarded  sword  he  placed ; 
Yet,  ere  his  task  was  done, 
His  form  by  age  waa  bont, 
And  many  years  had  run 
.Their  wheels  in  heavy  furrows  o'er  his  brow; 
Upon  bis  way  he  went 
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And  ft  great  erj  bnke  forth 
West  aod  Eut,  ud  South  uid  Nortli, 
A  terrible  sbont  of  grief— 
A  nfttion  weeping  for  its  chief: 
The  maa  wu  gMie. 
Agtun,  that  beautiflil  Queen  wu  Bitting  there  alone. 


She  struck  not  her  breast  as  she  struck  before, 
But  she  took  up  a  book,  and  a  name  she  wrote 
On  its  golden  page,  and  a  jojous  note 
Of  triumph  burst  from  the  glad  harp  once  more ; 
And  she  wove  laurels  green, 
And  stood  up  and  mounied  the  dead,  like  a  mightj  Queen. 


Thra  shout  and  nrj  arose — 
A  wrangling  fc^  the  spoil — * 

The  strife  and  hate  of  those 
Whose  selfish  spirits  wage 
The  quarrel  for  the  heritage, 
Foi^ctting  it  belongs  to  the  sweat  and  t( 


For  the  first  time  she  spake ; 
Awful  jet  beautiful  it  rung — 
The  muaical  and  ^very  song 
Which  from  the  rosy  arches  brake 
Of  that  imperial  month. 
QIad  and  quick  the  answer  swung 
Its  mighty  peal  of  Joy  along 
The  heaven,  as  if  a  ungle  tongue 
Answered  from  East  and  West  and  North  and  South. 

■  Tbe  "ahoiit  and  erj"  which  ve  nid  to  hare  uiiKn  oTer  "■  wroiigliDg  tar  the 
spoil,"  matt  bare  been  from  lbs  O'Connsllile  pvty,  u  it  ia  anfbrtDnatel;  known  that 
O'Connall  reOHTod  ■  Tsarl;  tribute  fbr  his  lerTices — inch  la  they  were — wu  ptid  like 
a  mere  lawTer — u  be  wu.  "Spoil"  Is  *  miwt  ippropriite  term.  It  U  equally  well 
knowntluloneof  tbefdnduneDtal  priDdpleeofthsTouiiii  Inland  Partj  wis  not  toteka 
"place,"  and  that  tbdrflntdingreemaDt  with  O'Conaellwei  on  account  of  bii  putting 
a  "pUoeman"  (Ur.  Shial)  lute  Parliament,  and  bii  arowed  eonnotion  that  a  patriot 
woold  not  bo  demoralised  bj  reoaiTing  ofBca  under  goTemment — that  gOTeniment,  be 
>t  reeoltected,  wUob  be  daily  abused  as  no  other  ooold.— En. 
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And  libe  on«  man  tbej  «Mne — 
The  Strong,  the  Bekntifiil,  the  Toung,  the  OM, 
The  Pauper  and  the  Mourner, 
The  Eloquent  imd  Bold — 
The  Warrior  brought  hia  Sword, 
The  Bich  Man  brought  his  Oold, 
The  Poet  brought  his  Wealthy  Word, 
And  the  Starving  brooght  bis  Misery. 
And  like  a  Queen  they  found  her, 
And  she  looked  on  sU  with  a  kindly  eje — 
Bnt,  she  gazed  on  the  last,  and  her  check  grew  flushed, 
And  her  eye  grew  gentler  still ; 
And  the  envious  hushed. 
And  the  wrangler  blushed. 
And  the  guilty  shook, 
Afl  she  placed  the  crown  of  gold  on  her  head, 
And  pointed  to  the  name  she  had  written  in  the  bool\— 
The  name  of  the  dead — 
And  spake  to  them  all  her  will. 


The  wind  and  the  cloud  swept  the  shapes  awaj— 
I  called  and  I  cried,  but  they  would  not  stay ; 
But  as  they  went,  like  a  rushiog  of  flune 
From  a  fiimace-mouUi,  the  deep  sound  came ; 
And  it  said :  "  I  work  by  the  ways  I  choose : 
I  h^en  in  fires,  or  I  soften  in  dews; 
The  Mauiy  BhaH  be,  when  I  will  it,  the  One, 
A.  People  shall  end  what  a  Man  has  begun." 
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ZODIACAL    SYMBOLISM.— Paet  IL 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZODIACAL  SYMBOLISM. 


The  article  in  your  Angu'st  Number  must  serve  as  my  preface. 
I  shall  now  adopt  a  more  rapid  mode  of  enunciation,  and  instead 
of  giving  the  history  of  my  ideas,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
explaining  their  leading  results  as  ultimately  systematized. 
Any  thing  hke  formal  demonstration  you  will  readily  perceive 
to  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  with  so  vast  a  subject  and  such 
brief  limits  as  I  have  necessarily  prescribed  to  myself  and  for- 
tunately such  a  demonstration-is  less  necessary  thau  would,  at 
first,  be  supposed,  since  the  simple  sequence  of  the  facts  and 
laws  which  I  ahall  present,  together  with  the  explanations 
necessary  to  make  them  intelligible,  will,  in  themselves,  con- 
stitute an  argument  of  an  important  and  evident  character. 
Were  it  not  so,  I  could  not  think  of  venturing  before  the  pub- 
lic with  80  many  novelties  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  in  a 
form  which,  otherwise,  offers  them  so  little  protection,  I  pro- 
ceed then  at  onoe  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  summary  of  the 
leading  results  thus  far  arrived  at.  Some  of  them  will  require 
considerable  explanation,  others  must  necessarily  be  passed 
over  very  rapidly.  I  shall  extract  rather  largely  from  the 
early  chapters  of  my  work,  as  I  can  not  well  express  myself 
with  greater  conciseness  without  running  tha  nsk  of  being 
occasionally  unintelligible. 

It  ia  DOW,  I  consider,  fully  demonstnble  that  ill  the  mythologies  and 
superstitiODS  of  the  djfiferent  nationa  of  the  earth,  as  &r  as  they  hare  yet 
boon  esamined,  are  all  parts  of  one  conmioa  eystem,  aucceesiTe  develop- 
ments or  reduplicationa  of  one  particular  raoge  of  ideas,  and  this  to  an 
immensely  greater  extent,  and  in  a  much  more  precise  degree  than  has  hith- 
erto been  auspected.  In  other  words,  I  bold  that  unirersal  Mythology  is 
one  indivisible  syatem,  just  as  much  as  nniTenal  Geol<^  is  one  system,  the 
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principftl  sUges  of  developmeDt,  and  the  lavra  of  fbnutioii  bebg  u  muked 
Mid  obviooB  in  the  ooe  cue  is  in  the  other. 

All  these  mythologies  and  superstitions,  together  with  the  &r  greater  pro- 
portion of  what  has  hitherto  been  received  as  general  history,  are  directly 
or  indirectly  founded  upon  Kodiaeal  legends,  these  legends  being  themselrei 
suggested  by  the  airangements  of  the  year,  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  symbols  w  hieroglyphic  marks  by  which  the  diviuons  of  the  so- 
diao  hare  betn  indicated  at  rarious  eras  of  human  existence. 

The  development  of  zodiacal  legends  has  been  so  gradual  and  systematic, 
and  tbeir  Effusion  so  intimately  connected  with  the  great  movements  of  hu- 
manity, that  it  is  quite  possible  to  trace,  in  essentials  at  least,  their  sue- 
ceesive  erdntion  and  complication,  and  the  leading  fiu^ts  of  their  diCEusion, 
and,  by  bo  doing,  to  re-construct,  in  the  manner  of  Qeology,  the  great  ont- 
linea  of  the  lost  history  of  man.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Mythology 
fumishee  but  one  range. of  the  elements  necessary  for  this  history.  The 
othwB  tnuBt  be  supplied  by  Ethnological,  linguistic,  and  Monuramlal 
research. 

miuB  br,  this  history  is  found  to  be  divided  into  tkret  great  era*  o{  vast, 
but  as  yet  of  unknown  duration.  These  I  term  the  Trimitiv«,  the  Seeond- 
ary,  and  the.  Tertiary,  and  each  is  so  clearly  contradistinguished  by  pecu- 
liarities of  a  most  precise,  important,  and  obvious  character,  that  there  can 
aeldom  be  any  ditSculty  in  determining  to  which  of  them  any  given  legend 
or  symbolism  belongs — never,  if  it  be  moderately  well  preserred  in  its  essen- 
tial features. 

The  tables  of  the  primitive  era  are  few,  timple,  and  grand ;  those  of  the 
secondaiy,  numerous,  often  wonderfully  ingenious  and  diversified,  and  occa- 
sionally very  elaborate,  though,  nevertheless,  always  ^mple  in  essential 
structure.  In  Tertiary  Mythology  there  is  comparatively  little  originality, 
though  there  is  abundance  of  change.  The  old  materials  are  for  the  most 
part  employed,  but  they  are  usually  taken  in  reversed  order,  often  appUed 
to  ancongenial  uses ;  and  always  more  or  less  modified  in  character  or  posi- 
tion. From  these,  and  other  circumstances,  a  great  amount  of  conflision 
has  been  generated  in  this  era ;  but  as  this  confbsion  is  by  no  means  arbi- 
trary, but  depends  essentially  on  a  progressive  and  systematic  development 
of  ideas,  it  is  oonflned  within  determinate  limits,  has  its  principles  and  its 
laws,  and  consequenUy  permits  us  to  resolve  the  most  complicated  fables 
into  their  several  elements,  and  to  refer  these  elements  to  their  respective 
erss  and  systems  of  formation.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  first  two  eras  is  made  out  vrith  much  more  certain^ 
and  predsion  than  that  of  this  latter  period ;  bnt  even  in  Tertiary  Mytho- 
logy, I  see  no  difficulties  which  may  not  be  expected  to  yield,  in  time,  to 
persevering  researctL 

Each  of  the  three  great  eras  presents  abundant  materials  for  a  subordi- 
nate stratification  of  epochs,  by  the  snccessive  appearance  of  particnlar 
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BjmboIismB  ud  legends ;  ud  in  TertUiy  MTtholc^  an  additioiuJ  dauent  of 
clMnficntion  Is  afforded  hy  the  gradual  increasa  in  the  number  of  the  sodia- 
cal  difiaioDs;  for  during  the  Primi^re  and  Secondarjr  eras,  and  the  early 
portion  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Zodiac  contained  no  more  thaa  four  aolar  or 
great  diTiaons  corresponding  to  the  four  seasons  <^  Ote  year.  .  ,  .  Aa 
for  lunar  diTimons,  mythology  t^es  no  cogniianoe  whatever  of  them  until 
very  late  times. 

The  history  of  Eodiacal  symbolism  commences  in  the  arnngementfl  aS  a 
year  of  four  divisionB,  adapttd  to  th^  elimat«  qf  a  north  temperate  latitade, 
these  diTisioDS  b«iag  equivalent  to  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
of  modem  times. 

The  most  andent  symbolism  of  which  any  Teatiges  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered, ia  that  which  aesodateo  (be  four  great  elements  of  natnre — air, 
Jire,  earth,  and  vmter  with  the  fbor  principal  dividons  of  the  year ;  air 
beii^  the  type  of  spriog,  fire  of  summer,  earth  of  autumn,  and  wat«r  of 
winter.  This  symbolism  is  not  merely  the  oldest  which  has  thus  hi  been 
discovered,  hut  there  is  every  reason  for  regarding  it  as  t^e  oldest^  absolotdj 
speaking.  It  is  presented  to  ns  in  the  very  oldest  legends,  it  is  more  or  less 
pl^nly  implied  in  all  other  symbolisms,  and  what  cmce  recogniaed,  it  ena- 
bles us  to  Bzplun  ^  Others  mediately  or  immediately.  In  a  word,  it  every- 
where meets  us  as  the  grand  prototype  of  tH  the  varied  creations  which 
have  successively  appeared  in  the  diflerent  eras  of  zodiacal  histoiy,  nor 
does  any  other  symbolism  equal  it  in  soitabQUy,  or  surpass  it  in  dig- 
nity.   .... 

The  fundamental  import  of  this  symbolism,  and  tihe  motives  ibr  ohooeing 
it  may  ea^y  be  made  apparent.  Summer  ta  the  time  oi  greatest  heat,  and 
the  source  of  heat  is^«;  fire,  thereA»«,isafit  ^peof  the  seMon.  Autumn 
ia  the  period  of  ,/>ut(/VI>MM,'  ita  donunant  idea  ia /ocd,»tA  the  earthia 
the  visible  and  immediate  source  of  fbod ;  earth,  consequently,  is  an  Kppr^ 
priate  type  of  wjtnmn.  In  sining  nature  bunts  forth  into  new  life  and 
vigor,  awaking  from  tiie  torpor  or  deafli  cX  winter;  lift,  consequently,  is 
the  leading  idea  of  the  season.  But  none  of  the  known  agencies  of  nature 
are  so  directly  and  obviously  connected  with  the  support  of  vitalify  as  the 
a*r.  With  the  first  breath  the  inbnt  draws,  consclons  lifb  begins,  and  with 
man's  last  breath  existence  terminates ;  therefore  air  is  a  suitable  represent- 
ative of  the  seas<n  in  which  the  idea  of  life  is  most  dominant.  Winter  is  in 
all  respects,  the  opposite  of  sammer,  consequently,  ecld,  ia  its  raling  idea ; 
but  oold  is  a  term  of  negation,  and  all  rqtreaoitirtion  (A  what  the  extgeucieB 
of  language  require  us  to  call  its  phenomena,  are  unsuitable  to  tiie  pur- 
poses of  pictorial  writing ;  its  choioe  would,  besides,  be  inharmonious  in  a 
series  of  which  the  ottier  eleioents  are  positive  entitits.  Cold,  therefore, 
was  not  cboeen  as  the  direct  type  of  winter,  but  the  element  of  miter  was 
selected  as  its  nearest  and  best  substitute ;  ibr  as  sommw  is  the  season  of 
greatest  ttn/nm,  as  well  as  of  greatest  beat,  and  winter  Oiat  of  gnatsst 
14 
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moittvr*  as  well  u  of  greatest  cold,  water  is  an  appropriate  representatiTe 
of  winter,  and  the  most  perfect  that  oould  be  chosen  relatiTelj  to  the  three 
prerionB  types.  Beudee,  it  is  hj  this  element  that  the  phenomena  of  cold 
are  most  prominehUy  indicated,  sbce  ftast,  ice,  and  snow  are  but  different 
OOnditione  of  water.  Thaa  the  four  great  natural  diviuans  of  the  year  aie 
appropriately  STmboliud  bj  those  four  great  bodies  which  to  early  science 
most  have  appeared  to  comprise,  or  represent,  all  the  phTsic^  existences  of 
Uie  oniTenie. 

To  these  four  types  all,  or  nearly  all,  sabeequent  zodiacal  symbols  tuve 
reference,  either  direcOy  or  indirectly,  nearly  or  remotely,  while  there  ia 
ndthcr  evidence  nor  probability  of  any  other  having  preceded  them. 

It  is  from  thifl  arrangement  of  *  year  of  four  seasons,  repre- 
sented by  four  hieroglypliio  pioturea,*  that  I  shall  have  to 
trace  that  vast  and  complicated  tissue  of  Bymbolisms,  myths, 
and  Buperstitions,  which  has  been  gradually  spreading  oyer  the 
earth,  for  thoosandB — to  all  appearance,  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  years.  The  first  important  step  in  this  process  was  the 
formation  of  the  great  primitive  myth,  which  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  the  gradual  and  cyclical  displacement  of  the  seasons 
relatively  to  a  fixed  calendar,  and  zodiac 

An  age  and  nation  snffidently  intellectnal  and  ingenions  to  tyidfy  tbe 
four  diTidons  of  the  year  by  a  symbolism  so  appropriate  and  artistic,  and, 
Id  many  respects,  so  delicate  and  recondite  M  that  of  the  four  elements, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  measniing,  the  length  of  the 
year  with  approximate  accuracy;  and  the  nature  of  the  earUest  tiaditioDS 
leads  direcUy  to  the  inference  tiiat  they  did  obtain  this  power  long  before 
the  formation  of  the  primitdve  myth.  Bat  neither  the  nature  of  the  case, 
oat  die  traditions  in  question  permit  us  to  sappose  that  at  such  an  early 
period  the  length  of  the  year  could  be  ascertained  with  perfect  predmon; 
for  it  has  required  the  advanced  science  of  modem  times,  to  grapple  effect- 
Daily  with  the  difficulties  involred  in  this  calculation.  It  is  to  this  inerita- 
luli^  of  error  that  must  be  attributed  the  generation  of  the  legend  in  ques- 
tion. 

Ereiy  error  made  in  estimating  the  length  of  the  year,  if  suffered  to 
aocumulate,  would  bring  the  calendar  into  manifest  discord  with  the  phe- 
nomena'of  tiie  seasons.  If  the  error  was  one  of  ezoess,  the  aeasons  would 
be  ctmstantiy  guning  on  the  oalendu ;  if  one  of  deficiency,  they  would  be 

*  The  preclae  character  of  the  eariieet  pictorial  or  hieroglyphJc  repreeentotlons 
t£  the  four  dements  haa  not  yet  tieen  demonstrated,  bnt  tiiere  ia  eretj  reaacm  fbr 
beliering  that  they  were,  as  &r  as  coavenieace  and  poesibility  would  permit,  ^rect 
reineaentatlons,  or  imara  d  these  bodies.  Snbaeqnently,  however,  they  became 
AstfnoUy  ^mbdlk^  ai^  a  gnat  variety  of  these  latter  ^rpes  have  been  fiiUy 
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conBtantlj  faSing  behind  it  B7  this  meuis,  if  no  correction  wete  nude,  » 
complete  revolution  would  be  produced  in  time,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
n&tural  year  wonld  sacc«e^TeI;  coincide  with  a  different  d&y  of  the  calen- 
dar, until  it  &t  kat  arrived  &t  the  one  from  which  it  had  originally  started, 
when  the  sauM  process  would  go  on  aa  before.  Thus  would  be  formed  a 
cycle  of  greater  or  less  duration,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  original 
error.    The  greater  the  error,  the  shorter  the  cycle ;  and  the  reverse. 

Ivery  zodiacal  legend  of  every  era  implies  the  observation,  actual  or 
hypothetical,  of  a  cycle  or  cycles  of  this  nature.  All  antiquity  is  fiill  of  the 
belief  that  some  such  <7de  has  been  passed  through  once  the  origin  of 
humanity;  and  the  description  of  the  sappoeed  eventa  of  tliiscycleor  cycles, 
coRSUtutes  the  zodiacal  legend,  which,  in  its  primitive  form,  asBumea  that 
man  has  already  passed  through  a  very  loDg  cycle  of  Qiis  nature,  and  ii 
actually  in  progress  through  a  second  and  similar  one. 

AU  the  cycles  implied  in  the  primitive  leg^d  are  divided  into  four  great 
periods  or  (VM,  of  nearly  equal  duration,  precisely  corresponding  to  the  four 
divisions  or  seasMiB  of  the  year,  except  that  they  follow  each  other  ia  an 
order  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  seasons.  Each  of  them  derives  its  appella- 
tion from  tiie  symbol  of  the  season  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  the  imagin- 
ary events  that  distinguiah  it  are  all  suggested  by  that  symbol,  or  by  the 
natural  assodattong  of  the  season. 

The  order  of  the  four  ages  is  perfectly  systematic,  and  rigidly  fixed. 
The  first  invariably  corresponds  with  autamn,  the  second  with  summer,  the 
third  with  sprieg,  and  the  fourth  and  last  with  winter ;  after  which  the  new 
cycle  recommences  with  autumn  and  proceeds  as  before,  thus  exactly  r*- 
versing,  as  has  been  just  remarked,  the  course  of  the  seaBons. 

As  the  four  elements  have  afibrdad  the  first  known  symbolism  of  the 
seasons,  ao  have  they  also  giren  the  earliest  names  to  the  four  divisioas  of 
the  cycle,  and  determined  the  earliest  form  of  the  xodiacat  legend.  These 
names  are,  the  age  of  tarik,  the  i^fiotjire,  the  age  of  air,  and  the  age  of 
uoter,  and  the  legend  ia  to  the  efilect  that  each  of  these  ages  terminated  by 
a  catastrophe  produced  by  the  element  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
These  cataatrophes  are  an  earthgvake,  a  eonflagratimtf  a  ttmpeit,  and  a  dtl- 
vffe,  and  in  each  of  them  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  haman  race,  and 
sometimes  also  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  even  the  entire  universe  is  asinmed 
to  have  perished :  the  extent  and  details  of  the  calami^  vaiying  with  the 
diSerent  veraions  and  modiflcationa  which  the  legend  has  nndergtme  in  Uie 
course  d  ages. 

The  idea  of  the  cycle  being  once  fixed,  and  its  Arrangements 
and  symbolism  given,  the  production  of  a  marrellons  legend 
in  connection  with  it  was  umost  a  matter  of  course.  In  view 
of  the  great  year  it  was  an  easy  and  natural  metaphor  to  say 
that  in  the  revolution  of  ages  all  things  successively  pass 
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through  earth,  Are,  air,  and  water.  But  to  pass  through  earth, 
ia  to  De  swallowed  up ;  to  paaa  through  fire,  to  be  burnt;  to 
pass  through  air,  to  encounter  the  winds;  and  to  paaa  through 
water,  to  be  drowned.  Thus,  by  the  simpleat  transition  poa- 
aible,  we  advance  from  fact  to  metaphor,  from  metaphor  to 
allegory  and  legend,  and  from  allegory  and  legend  to  history 
sud  creed,  a  process  which  we  shall  find  repeated  again  and 
again  in  the  different  epochs  of  the  history  of  symbolism. 

Thx  primitiTe  legend  is  bat  one  of  t  great  number  of  snalogous  fltbles 
all  formed  upon  Bimilu  priaciples ;  the  cmibo  of  thfa  varied  bei&g  the  hct 
thftt  the  elementRl  or  original  symbolism  became  bj  degrees  replaced  bj 
others  of  %  deriTative,  eqvuvalent,  or  analogous  kind,  and  that  sereral  of 
these,  like  thwr  prototype,  became  ia  their  torn  the  basis  of  special  legends. 
Manj  of  these  legends  are  so  peculiar  that  at  first  sight  tbe^  appear  to  have 
no  sort  of  connection  either  with  the  zodiac  or  each  other.  When,  hoverer, 
the  chain  of  formation  has  once  been  traced,  this  connection  becomes  both 
obvious  and  ^tpropriate,  and  ^  are  seen  to  spring,  directlj  or  indirectly, 
from  one  simple  series  of  ideas. 

Ab  the  TBSt  majority  of  the  zodiacal  legends  and  all  the  esriy  ones, 
without  exception,  follow  in  the  course  of  their  erents,  an  order  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  seasons,  it  is  natural  to  oonclnde  that  the  cycle  which  prima- 
rily suggested  them  was  fiwmed  by  an  error  of  excess  in  estimating  the 
length  of  the  year,  first,  because  the  calendar  and  Kodiac  being,  of  conree, 
assumed  to  be  correct,  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  stationary,  while 
the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  would  be  considered  as  the  revolving  element ; 
secondly,  because  nothing  but  a  revolution  round  ■  zodiacal  diagram  oould 
have  su^ested  the  idea  of  a  cycle  whose  dlvtnons  and  symbolism  are  pre- 
dsely  those  of  the  year  and  its  seasons ;  and  thirdly,  because  nothing  but 
an  error  of  excess  could  occasion  the  seasons  to  adxtanee  upon  the  calendar 
and  EOdiac,  and  thus  cause  a  cycUcal  revolution  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
ordinary  year.  Buefa,  at  all  events,  appears  at  present  the  obrions  concln- 
foaa,  but  the  accnraiy  of  the  principles  already  Idd  down,  or  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  sequel,  is  in  no  d^ree  contingent  on  tfae'truthorfijlacy  of  this 
deduction. 

Though  nearly  all  the  zodiacal  legends  imply  that  at  least  one  great 
cjoit  has  been  passed  tiirongh  since  the  origin  of  humanity,  it  by  no  xieans 
foUowB  that  such,  is  actually  the  fiut  All  that  necessarily  follows  is,  that 
such  ia  the  thwry  on  which  the  legend  is  constructed,  and  tiiis  theory  might 
■8  eaEoly  be  suggested  by  the  observation  of  a  portion  of  the  cycle  in  ques- 
tion as  by  the  observation  of  the  whoK  Some  foundation  b  truth  there 
undoubtedly  must  have  been  for  a  theoiy  which  has  made  so  deep  and  per- 
manent an  impression  on  the  human  mind;  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth 
for  such  a  purpose  is  supplied  by  ti»  flu^ta  already  alluded  to.    Aa  to  flie 
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puticolu  erento  of  the  eodiactd  legend,  they  are  entwely-And  nuuiifeBtlf 
fkbulons,  btaof,  in  )tU  cases,  aoggestod  by,  and  predselj  accommodattid  to, 
the  symboliBm  or  pheaomena  of  the  setaoDS,  and  tha  Yarious  UTaogements ' 
of  the  year  and  qycle.    ,    .    , 

Yoa  will  have  already  perceived  that  this  account  of  the 
primitiTe  myth  gives  the  essence  of  the  Mexican  legend. 
Some  account  of  this  legend  will  be  necessaiy  before  I  proceed 
farther,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  built  a  system  on  an 
isolated  fable,  or  a  fortuitous  coincidence. 

The  Btory  of  the  four  ages  is  somewhat  differently  related 
by  the  several  historians  of  Mexico.  All,  however,  agree  in 
the  essential  facta,  and  vary  only  in  the  p^icular  order  of  the 
catastrophea,  as  in  the  greater  or  leas  detail  with  which  they 
allude  to  them.     The  substance  of  their  accounts  is  as  follows. 

The  Mexicans  believed  that  besides  the  sun  which  now 
actually  illumines  the  world,  four  others  had  existed  in  as 
many  different  ages,  and  had  been  successively  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  port  of  mankind.  According  to  the 
native  pictorial  representation  of  these  ages  in  the  Godex  VaH- 
canua,  No.  3783,*as  read  by  Humboldt,  the  £rst  of  these  periods 
was  the  age  of  Earth :  the  second,  the  age  of  Fire ;  the  third, 
the  age  of  Air ;  and  the  fourth,  the  age  of  Water.  The  age  of 
earth  was  called  TlaitoTuUiuh  literally  Sun  cfEatih,  {TMXi,  the 
earth,  and  Tojiatiuh,  the  sun.)  It  lasted  6203  years,  and  ter- 
minated by  terrific  earthquakes  andjamine.  The  next  age  was 
named  Tletonatiuh^  the  sun  or  age  of  fire,  TM:  its  duration 
was  4804  years,  and  its  catastrophe  a  confiagraiiKm  which 
involved  the  whole  earth,  and  even  the  son.  EhecaUmaLivh, 
the  sun  or  age  of  air,  EhecaU,  lasted  4010  years,  and  termi- 
nated with  fearful  hurricane  ;  and  the  fourtK  age,  Atonatiuh, 
the  sun  of  water,  All,  lasted  4008  years,  and  terminated  with 
a  universal  deluge.  In  each  age,  a  single  pair,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  was  saved  and  became  the  progenitors  of  humanity 
in  the  succeeding  era,  while  a  portion  of  mankind  was,  in  eacn 
case,  ohangedinto  some  anim^form,  typical,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
afler,  of  the  age.  In  the  age  of  Fire  thev  were  changed  into 
birds ;m  the  age  of  Air  into  monkeys;  in  the  age  of  Water  into 
fish;  while  in  the  age  of  the  llarth,  pregnant  loomen  were 
changed  into  tigers,\  thus  presenting  ns  with  an  additional 

*  AgUo,  AnKqviUM  (^  Mexico,  vd.  ii,  pi.  *a,  etc 

t  WHd  Seaata  !i  the  term  need  by  Torqaemada)  and  by  Clanlgero,  irho  copies 
him;  from  other  accoimta  it  would  appear  that  these  wild  beaala  were  tigart. 
Compare  Homboldt,  7im  dea  ConiiUiTes,  So.  torn  iL,  pp.  63,  G^  and  3M;  Torque- 
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Bjrmboliam  which,  though  very  incongruous  in  appearance,  is 
still,  in  realitj,  strictly  accurate  and  very  characteristic  It 
beloQss  to  a  partionlar  stratum  of  ideas  in  the  secondary  era, 
though  some  of  its  elements  are  primitive.  Nearly  all  the 
other  particulars  related  of  these  ages  are  likewise  mythically 
accurate,  only  that  they  belong  to  different  symboKc  epochs, 
and  are,  consequently,  somewhat  incongruous  when  amalga- 
mated into  a  single  mass,*  The  original  legend  simply  con- 
sists of  the  succession  of  the  four  ages,  named  from  the  foar 
elements,  and  oharacterized  by  four  calamities  respectively 
produced  by  those  elements,  these  calamities  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  seasons,  beginning  with  the 
age  of  earth,  the  equivalent  of  autumn.  All  this  belongs  to 
tike  primitive  era  and  to  the  oldest  times  of  it ;  all  beyond  this 
is  the  superaddition  of  later  epochs. 

As  the  order  of  the  four  catastrophes  is  variously  stated  by 
the  different  historians  of  Mexico,  it  may  be  thought  that  1 
have  chosen  the  one  here  given  merely  because  it  best  suits  my 
purpose.  Such  is  not  the  case.  My  purpose  docs  not  at  all 
require  that  this  tradition  should  be  in  one  form  rather  than 
another.  This  is  simply  a  question  of  Mexican  archaeology. 
My  purpose  has  already  been  fully  answered,  and  if  I  now 
assert  that  the  arrangement  in  question  was  the  one  really 
adopted  by  the  Mexican,  it  is  simply  because  I  conceive  this 
point  to  admit  of  very  clear  proof;  because  this  order  is  the 
only  one  consistent  with  the  other  traditions  of  the  country; 
and  because  it  is  demonstrable  that  all  who  have  departed 
from  it  have  done  so  for  theoretical  reasons,  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  these  traditions  into  agreement  with 

TD»A^  Monarehia  Indiana,  1793,  tomiL,  lib.  x,,  oap.xzxiiL,p.  393;  and  GlAnlgero, 
Storia  AntUa  dsj  Jfewtei,  torn  IL,  lib.  tI.,  p.  M. 

*  Tbs  tarm  ran,  u  employed  In  this  table,  •eema  to  dedgoate  a  solar  peiiod  of 
time,  on  the  same  prindpU  that  tbe  word  moon  designatea  a  lunar  perii>l  The 
Application  of  aucb  a  teria  to  tbe  divieiona  of  the  ^at  year  would  easil;  lead  to 
eqwrocal  ezpreiBioni  and  interpretatlonH,  and  thm  the  pas^g  away  of  four  meta- 
phorical or  verbal  Bona,  would,  in  time,  be  tmiTerted  mto  the  deatniccioa  cX  four 
real  and  material  oneo. 

Tbe  bble  of  tbe  tbur  ^es  ii  related  by  the  (bllowtng  writera :  Gomara,  Eitbrria 
gmeral  de  laa  Adiaa,  15G3,  Ibllo  ozlx. ;  Fernando  d'Alva  IxtlQxochitl,  Eiatoirt  da 
Oue/utnigua,  publiBbed  in  the  Collection  of  Temauz-Compans,  torn  Tii.,  p.  3 ; 
Boturini,  Idea  de  una  Siiaia  Bistoria  generai  d«  la  Ameriea  Si^tentriontU,  p.  3 ; 
Vetia,  Bittoria  Aniifua  da  Mejieo,  torn  L,  cqi.  It.,  p.  33 ;  Claoigero,  Sloria  Antica 
Supra,  p.  bl ;  the  anonymous  histoiisu  quoted  Qama,  I}aer^tion  Bist.  y  OonoL 
de  da»  Pitdrai,  sea  62,  p^  91;  Humboldt,  *b  already  referred  \o,  and  the  Inter. 

rter  of  the  Codex  Vatioanua,  No.  3133,  Antiquitia  of  Mexieo,  roL  vL,  p.  17S- 
ia  alao  twice  alluded  to  by  Torquemada,  tupra,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xiT.,  and  Ub.  Ti., 
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those  of  Judaism  and  CliristiEuiiW ;  for  the  Spanish  'writera 
firmly  believed  that  the  legends  of  Mexico  bad  a  geniuDe  his- 
toric basis,  and  they  were  determined  that  this  basis  should 
hannoDize  with  their  own  history.  All  these  points  will  be 
fully  considered  in  my  work. 

The  primitive  l^nd,  though  presented  in  greater  purity 
and  completeness  in  Mexico  than  anywhere  else  yet  known  to 
me,  is  &r  &om  being  ezclaavely  Mexican.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  universal ;  for  vestiges  of  it  are 
found  not  only  in  every  great  mythic  centre,  but  to  some 
extent  in  almost  every  region  which  possesses  a  religions  tra- 
dition. A  very  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  vestiges,  is  all  that  I  can  indulge  in  at  the  present 
moment. 

This  myth  is  one  of  the  dominant  &ble8  in  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Buddhists,  though  Uiere  it  is  chiefly  given  in  a  "Tria- 
die"  form,  and  in  an  omer  suited  to  late  tertiary  arrangemeuta. 
According  to  the  Buddhists  the  universe  ia  successively  des- 
troyed, to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  by  three  great  calamities,  a 
confiagration,  a  deluge^  and  a  humcane,  and  these  recur  in  end- 
less succession.  During  the  existence  of  each  universe,  there 
are,  in  all,  stxty-Jbur  of  these  catastrophes ;  Jifiy-six  of  which 
are  conflagrations,  seven  deluges,  and  only  one  a  hurricane. 
Every  eighth  catastrophe  is  a  deluge :  and  the  sixty -fourth,  the 
most  terrific  of  all,  is  a  hurricane,  which,  commencing  with  the 
gentlest  breezes,  increases  by  degrees,  until  it  at  last  hurls 
about  immense  rocks  and  the  tops  of  mountains ;  then  convuls- 
ing the  entire  frame-work  of  the  univerae,  it  breaks  up  the 
whole  vast  apparatus  of  worlds,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and  scat- 
ters them  through  the  immense  extent  of  the  skies.  £'or  an 
account  of  these  carious  and  interesting  legends  I  must  refer 
to  the  valuable  papers  of  Abel-Bemusat,*  and  DeshauteiayB,f 
who  give  the  Chinese  version  of  them ;  to  the  work  of  Sanger- 
iuano,:t  on  the  Burmese  Cosmography ;  while  Schmidt,§  Berg- 
man,] and  Pallas^  may  be  consulted  for  the  special  ideas  of 
the  Mongols  and  Kalmucks ;  and  Qeoi^,**  for  those  of  Thibet 

*  Joorotl  dM  Sbtuu  fbr  October,  NoTember,  uid  Dvxm'bei!,  1B31. 

t  Journal  Aaiatlque,  torn.  viL  and  viiL 
OosmograflUa  Surmana,  trans,  bj  Tandy;  and  abo  eztractod  from  by  Dr. 
nancU  Bachanan,  In  tba  Asiatic  Researches,  toL  vi 
6  Oea^icis  da-  OsL  Mongalett. 
flfomadutlie  Strtiferem  oater  dm  RilmuJiea,  torn.  ui. 
^  Samvthmg  der  hiilarieeht  Saehruittm,  toiD.  ii. 
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The  Dumber  and  arraiigement  of  these  calamities  imply  a 
year  and  cycle  of  three  divisions  only,  equiTalent  to  summer, 
winter,  and  spring,  the  order  of  sequence  both  for  the  cycle 
and  the  year  oeing  that  of  the  seasons.  All  this  belongs,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  late  tertiary  times. 

The  Buddhistfi  have  likewise  three  other  orclical' calamities 
(rf  a  minor  order,  which  recur  in  the  intervals  of  the  greater 
catastrophes.  These  follow  the  course  of  the  primitive  fable, 
and  also  contain  an  allusion  to  ihe  fourth  element,  though  as  a 
Triadic  myth,  only  three  are  expressly  admitted.  These  minor 
calamities  are,  famine,  pestilence,  and  VMtT,  according  to  the 
account  of  Abel-Remusat ;  or  according  to  Sangermano,  fwmive, 
war,  and  "  a  horrid  amsumpticm,  which  wastes  men  away  to 
mere  Bkeletons."  Famine  is  an  obvious,  as  well  as  ancient 
calamity  of  the  age  of  earth  and  autumn,  and  pestilence  an 
equally  obvious  and  also  an  ancient  serial  catastrophe.  War 
has  also  been  rendered  an  attribute  of  the  age  of  air,  by  a 
symbolism  to  be  presently  noticed,  while  the  oorisumption  is 
more  ambignoos,  taongh  it  seems  here  attained  to  the  age  of 
air.  The  existence  of  two  terial  calamities,  has  reference  to  a 
special  and  very  important  arrangement  of  the  secondary  era ; 
the  same,  in  act  to  which  belongs  the  symbolism  of  the 
numkey,  the  bird,  tne  tiger,  and  the^aA  in  the  Mexican  legend. 
Thifi  arrangement  will  he  described  in  my  second  letter.  The 
allosioQ  to  the  fourth  element  is  given  in  the  Burmese  account, 
which  states  that  after  almost  the  whole  of  mankind  have  per- 
ished by  the  consumptioD,  a  great  ram  fells,  which  sweeps 
away  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  all  other  impurities,  and 
thus  prepares  the  world  for  a  new  cycle  of  similar  revo- 
lutions. 

The  Buddhist  traditions  speak  likewise  of  another  and  still 
greater  cycle,  which  embraces  all  the  former  ones,  and  which 
18,  in  essence,  though  not  in  symbolism,  an  exact  equivalent  of 
that  of  Mexico.  It  divides  the  duration  of  the  universe  into 
four  periods  of  equal  length,  a  period  oi  formation,  a  stationary 
period,  a  period  of  desirxictvm,  and  a  period  of  anni/tHation. 
The  firat,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  its  machinery,  unequivocally 
indicates  the  age  of  earth ;  the  second,  for  similar  reasons,  cor- 
responds to  that  of  fire ;  the  third,  in  which  occur  all  the 
catastrophes  previously  alluded  to,  is  the  age  of  air ;  while  the 
fourth  represents  exactly  the  age  of  water  and  winter.  In 
this  period,  the  place  of  the  universe  is  quite  empty,  all  its 
substance  being  utterly  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  certain 
super-celestial  heavens  which  are  entirely  removed  out  of  the 
circle  of  vidssitudes. 
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The  general  ran^  of  the  Brahminical  traditions  refers  to  a 
later  form  of  the  pnmitiTe  myth  than  that  founded  on  the  Ele- 
mental Symbolism ;  bat  this  also  is  presented  to  us  in  a  form 
veiy  closely  resembling  the  Mexican  fable,  I  allude  to  a  tra- 
dition of  the  Banians  according  to  which  the  first  veneration  of 
men  perished  by  deluge,  the  second  by  ianpest,  tne  third  by 
earihquake,  and  the  foarth  is  to  be  destroyed  hj  fire* 

AQusions  to  the  primitiTe  legend  may  also  be  traced  in 
various  portions  of  the  Oeltio  traditions,  and  a  distinct  version 
of  it  is  given  in  one  of  the  Welsh  triads,  as 

"  The  three  KwAil  erento  of  tlu  lalukd  of  BritAio,  which  vers, 

"  First,  the  buTBtang  of  the  I^ks  of  Waters,  and  the  orerwhslmiDg  of  the 
&cfl  <rf  all  lands;  so  that  all  mankind  were  drowned,  excepting  Dwyvan 
and  Dmraeh,  who  escaped  in  a  naked  Teasel  (withont  sails)  and  of  them  the 
island  of  Britain  waB  r«^»eopIed. 

"The  second  was  tite  consternatioa  of  the  tempeataous  fire,  when  the 
earth  split  aennder  to  anrnen  (the  lewer  region)  and  the  greatest  part  of  all 
living  was  consumed. 

"  The  third  was  the  scorching  Bommer,  when  the  woods  and  plants  were 
set  on  fire  bj  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  jnoltitndes  of  men  and  beasts 
and  kinds  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  trees  and  plants,  were  irrecoverably 
loBft 

The  second  and  third  catastrophes  are  here  somewhat  con- 
fusedly related.  The  splitting  asunder  of  the  earth,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  earthquake,  which  is  complicated  with  attri- 
butions belonging  to  the  age  of  fire ;  for  we  shall  find  that  sum- 
mer and  autumn  coalesce  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  second- 
ary era,  thus  introducing  the  first  important  element  of  confu- 
sion in  mythic  history. 

The  traditions  of  Arabia  also  bear  a  curious  impress  of  the 

Erimitive  legend,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  several  other 
istories ;  but  these  accounts  would  require  too  many  remarks 
and  adjustments  for  a  sketch  like  the  present 

For  a  variety  of  important  reasons,  to  which  I  can  not  now 
refer,  the  deluge  and  the  conflagration  have  impressed  the  minds 
of  men  more  emphatically  than  the  catastrophes  of  earth  and  air, 
and  their  tradition  is,  therefore,  more  widely  spread  and  more 

*  Content  D'Orville,  Sittoirt  dei  Difftrena  Peitplu  At  Monde,  tom.  iL,  pp.  33S, 
144,  and  IM.  HamboMt,  Yuu  ia  Cordi^ra,  80.  tom.  li,  p.  B82,  qnotdng  fHwt 
rich  Maitr,  XyOologUehet  ToK/minich,  tom  IL,  p.  3S9;  and  Algmtaiata  Mii&ph 
Lezioa,  torn.  iL,  p.  4T1. 

t  Davie^  Celbc  Besearche^  p.  liJ. 
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unequivocallj  expressed.  The  astrologere  of  Chaldea,  Greece, 
and  Kome,  had  their  alteioatlng  (hiaely9m  and  Bcpyrasis^*  the 
one  coxacidiog  with  the  vdnter  of  the  great  year,  and  the  other 
with  its  summer ;  and  the  legends  of  Brahminical  India  pre- 
sent them  to  us  again  and  again  in  the  most  imposing  forms. 
Soandinavia  had  its  deluge  of  the  Frost-CKants,  and  ita  final 
conSagration  of  the  univerao ;  and  Greece  ita  cataclrsms  of 
Beacauon,  Ogyggia,  etc.,  and  its  fable  of  Photon.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  deluge,  indeed,  may  not  only  be  bsaA.  to  be  almost 
universal,  bat  we  even  find  one  particular  form  of  it  most 
widely  spread.  In  Wales,  in  Greece,  in  Palestine,  in  Chaldea, 
in  India,  in  Japan,  in  North-America,  and  in  Mexico,  we  find 
it  related  in  terms  which  do  not  merely  express  a  fundamental 
agreement,  but,  in  many  cases,  present  minute  circumstances  of 
the  most  singular  coincidence.  My  limits,  however,  will  not 
permit  me  to  go  farther  into  the  anbject  now.  I  have  already 
muoh  exceeded  the  space  I  had  destined  for  these  illustratioiis. 

{To     he     Oonlinued.) 


SONNET. 


Aa  steala  the  white,  white  snow  from  Heaven  abore 
Upon  the  leafless  trees,  the  gnaaless  earth. 

Concealing  from  rude  ejes,  with  noiseless  love, 
Of  Nature's  Bummer  jojr,  her  sorrowing  dearth ; 

So,  Boftlj  nestling  in  thy  stricken  heart- 
Shorn  of  the  green  lore-boughs  that  were  its  crovn, 

Even  from  thjael^  would  I,  with  gentle  art 
Hide  from  thy  life  the  winter  of  its  frown. 

But  ah  I  if  like  the  stlU,  fre^-fidlbg  snow 
Kj  heart's  true  love  melts  silently  in  thine  t 

If,  white  from  Heaven,  that  love  as  pure  doth  flow. 
Not  in  ita  coldness  is  its  nature  mine. 

Oh  I  no ;  Heaven's  sacred,  deathless  altar-fire 

Does  my  heart's  living  love  for  thee  inspire.  k.  s.  a 

*  Censorinas,  DtDi)  KOati,  cap.  xvUL    Seneoa  Nat  Qmeot  111,  39,  apudCaiy 
leiml  lyagmtiUs,  p.  332. 
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"WALT  "WHITMAN   AOT>  HIS  POEMS. 


Ak  American  bard  at  last  t  One  of  the  rougbs,  large,  proud, 
affectionate,  eating,  drinkiDg,  and  breeding,  his  costume  manly 
and  free,  hia  face  sunburnt  and  bearded,  his  postures  strong  and 
erect,  bis  voice  bringing  bope  and  prophecy  to  the  generous 
racea  of  young  and  old.  We  shall  cease  shamming  and  be 
That  we  really  are.  "Wa  shall  start  an  athletic  and  defiant  lite- 
rature. "We  realize  now  how  it  is,  and  what  was  most  lacking. 
The  interior  American  repubHo  shall  also  be  declared  &ee  and 
independent. 

For  all  our  intellectual  people,  followed  by  their  books,  poems, 
novels,  essays,  editorials,  lectures,  tuitions,  and  criticism,  dress 
by  London  and  Paris  modes,  receive  what  is  received  there, 
obey  the  authorities,  settle  du^utes  by  the  old  tests,  keep  out 
of  rain  and  sun,  retreat  to  the  shelter  of  houses  and  scQools, 
trim  their  hair,  shave,  touch  not  the  earth  barefoot,  and  enter 
not  the  sea  except  in  a  complete  bathing-dress.  One  sees  un- 
miatakably  genteel  persons,  travelled,  college-learned,  used  to 
be  served  by  servants,  conversing  without  heat  or  vulgarity,  sup- 
ported on  chairs,  or  walking  through  handsomely-carpeted  par- 
lors, or  along  shelves  bearing  well-bound  volumes,  and  walls 
adorned  with  curtained  and  collared  portruts,  and  china  things, 
and  nick-nacks.  But  where  in  American  literature  is  the  flnrt 
show  of  America  ?  "Where  are  the  gristle  and  beards,  and  broad 
breasts,  and  space  and  ruggedness  and  nonchalance  that  tbesouls 
of  the  people  love  ?  Where  is  the  tremendous  outdoors  of  these 
States?  "Where  is  the  majesty  of  the  federal  mother,  seated 
with  more  than  aatit^ue  grace,  calm,  just,  indulgent  to  her 
brood  of  children,  calling  them  around  her,  regarding  the  little 
and  the  large  and  the  younger  and  the  older  with  perfect  im- 
partiality? Where  is  the  vehement  growth  of  our  cities? 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  strong  rich  life  of  the  American  me- 
cbanio,  farmer,  sailor,  banter,  and  miner  ?    Where  is  the  huge 
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composite  of  all  other  nations,  cast  in  a  freeher  and  brawnier 
matrix,  passing  adolescence,  and  needed  this  day,  live  and  ar- 
ro^nt,  to  lead  the  marches  of  the  world  ? 

Self-reliant,  with  haughty  eyes,  assuming  to  himself  all  the 
sttribntea  of  his  country,  steps  "Walt  Whitman  into  literature, 
talking  like  a  man  unaware  that  there  was  ever  hitherto  snch  a 
production  as  a  book,  or  such  a  being  as  a  writer.  Every  move 
of  him  has  the  free  play  of  the  muscle  of  one  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  feel  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
Every  word  that  falls  from  his  mouth  shows  silent  disdain  and 
defiance  of  the  old  theories  and  forms.  Every  phrase  announ- 
ces new  laws;  not  once  do  his  lips  unclose  except  in  confor- 
mity with  them.  With  light  and  rapid  touch  he  first  indicates 
in  prose  the  principles  of  the  foundation  of  a  race  of  poets  so 
deeply  to  spnng  from  the  American  people,  and  become  in- 
gramed  through  them,  that  their  Presidents  shall  not  he  the 
common  referees  so  much  as  that  great  race  of  poets  shall.  He 
proceeds  himself  to  exemplify  this  new  school,  and  set  models 
tor  their  expression  and  range  of  subjects.  He  makes  aadar 
cioua  and  native  use  of  his  own  body  and  souL  He  must  re- 
create poetry  with  the  elements  always  at  hand.  He  must  im- 
bue it  with  himself  as  he  ia,  disorderly,  fleshy,  and  sensual,  a 
lover  of  things,  yet  a  lover  of  men  and  women  above  the  whole 
of  the  other  objects  of  the  universe.  His  woik  is  to  be  achieved 
by  unusual  methods.  Neither  classic  or  romantic  is  he,  nor  a 
materialist  any  more  than  a  spiritualist.  Not  a  whisper  comes 
out  of  him  of  the  old  stock  talk  and  rhyme  of  poetry — not 
the  first  recognition  of  gods  or  goddesses,  or  Greece  or  Home. 
No  breath  of  Europe,  or  her  monarchies,  or  priestly  con- 
ventions, or  her  notions  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  founded  on 
the  idea  of  caste,  seems  ever  to  have  fanned  his  face  or  been 
inhaled  into  his  lungs.  But  in  their  stead  pour  vast  and  fiuid 
the  fresh  mentality  of  this  mighty  age,  and  the  realities  of  this 
mighty  continent,  and  the  sciences  and  inventions  and  discove; 
ries  of  the  present  world.  Not  geology,  nor  mathematics,  nor 
chemistry,  nor  navigation,  nor  astronomy,  nor  anatomy,  nor 
physiology,  nor  engineering,  is  more  true  to  itself  than  Walt 
Wnitman  is  true  to  them.  They  and  the  other  sciences  un- 
derlie his  whole  superstructure.  In  the  beauty  of  the  work  of 
the  poet,  he  affirms,  are  the  tuft  and  final  applause  of  science. 

Affairs  then  are  this  man's  poems.  He  will  still  inject  na- 
ture through  civilization.  The  movement  of  his  verses  is  the 
sweeping  movement  of  great  currents  of  living  people,  with 
a  general  government,  and  state  and  municipal  govenunenta, 
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ooart3,  commerce,  mano&ctui'es,  araenals,  steamship  railroads, 
telegraphB,  citiea  with  paved  Btreets,  and  aqueducts  and  police 
and  gas — myriads  of  travellers  arriving  and  departing — news- 
papers, music,  electioOB  and  all  the  features  and  processes  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  wholesomest  race  and  the  only  stable 
form  of  politics  at  present  upon  the  earth.  Along  his  words 
spread  the  broad  impartialities  of  the  United  States.  No  inno- 
vations must  be  permitted  on  the  stern  severities  of  our  liberty 
and  equality.  Undecked  also  is  this  poet  with  sentimentalism, 
or  jingle,  or  nice  conceits  or  fiowery  similes.  He  appears  in  his 
poems  surrounded  by  women  and  children,  and  by  young  men, 
and  by  common  objects  and  qualities.  He  gives  to  eadi  just 
what  belongs  to  it,  neither  more  or  less.  The  person  nearest 
him,  that  person  he  ushers  hand  in  hand  with  himBelf.  Duly 
take  places  in  his  flowing  procession,  and  step  to  the  sounds  of 
the  newer  and  larger  music,  the  essences  of  American  things, 
and  past  and  present  events — the  entHmons  diversity  of  tem- 
perature and  agriculture  and  mines — ^the  tribes  of  red  abori 
gines — the  weather-beaten  vessels  entering  new  ports,  or  mak- 
ing landings  on  rockj  coasts — the  ^ist  settlements  north  and 
south — the  rapid  stature  and  impatience  of  outside  control — the 
sturdy  defiance  of  '76,  and  the  war  and  peace,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  Washington,  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution — 
tiie  Union  always  oalm  and  impregnable — the  perpetual  com- 
ing of  immigrants — the  wharf-hemmed'  cities  and  superior  ma- 
rine— the  unsurveyed  interior — the  log-house,  and  clearings, 
and  wild  animals,  and  hunters,  and  trappers— the  fisheries,  and 
whaling,  and  gold-digging — the  endless  gestation  of  new  states 
— the  convening  of  (Siugress  every  December,  the  members 
coming  up  from  all  climates,  and  from  the  uttermost  parts — the 
poble  character  of  the  free  American  workman  and  workwo- 
man— the  fierceness  of  the  people  when  well-rouaed — the  ardor 
of  their  friendships — the  large  amativeness — the  Yankee  swap 
— the  New- York  fireman,  and  the  target  excursion — the  south- 
ern plantation  lifb — the  character  of  the  north-east  and  of  the 
nortn-weat,  and  south-west — and  the  character  of  America  and 
the  American  people  everywhere.  For  these  the  old  usages 
of  poets  afford  Walt  Whitauui  no  means  sofficiently  fit  and 
free,  and  he  rejects  the  old  usages.  The  style  of  the  bard  that 
is  waited  for  is  to  be  transcendant  and  new.  It  is  to  be  indi- 
rect and  not  direct  or  descriptive  or  epic.  Its  quality  is  to  go 
through  these  to  much  more.  Let  the  age  and  wars  (he  says) 
of  other  nations  be  chanted,  and  their  eras  and  characters  be 
illostrated,  and  that  finish  the  verse.    Not  so  ^e  continues) 
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the  great  psalm  of  the  republic.  Here  the  theme  is  creative 
aod  has  vista.  Here  comes  one  among  the  well-beloved  stone- 
cutters, und  announces  himself^  and  plans  with  decision  and 
science,  and  Bees  the  Bolid  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  future 
where  there  are  now  no  solid  forms. 

The  style  of  these  poems,  therefore,  is  simply  their  own  style, 
new-bom  and  red.  Nature  may  have  given  the  hint  to  the 
author  of  the  "Leaves  of  Ch'ass,''  but  there  exists  no  book  or 
ih^ment  of  a  book,  which  can  have  ^ven  the  hint  to  them. 
All  beauty,  he  says,  comes  from  beautiful  blood  and  a  beauti- 
ful brain.  Hip  rnythm  and  uniformity  he  will  conceal  in  the 
roots  of  his  verses,  not  to  be  seen  of  themselves,  but  to  breaJc 
forth  loosely  as  lilies  on  a  bush,  and  take  shapes  compact  as 
the  shapes  of  melons,  or  chestnuts,  or  pears. 

The  poems  of  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  are  twelve  in  number. 
Walt  Whitman  at  first  proceeds  to  put  his  own  body  and  soul 
into  the  new  ver^catton: 

"  I  (ielebrata  mfsel( 

And  vbat  I  aasame  jon  (lull  oisame, 

For  ever]'  atom  beloDgiog  to  me,  as  good  betoDgs  to  joa." 

He  leaves  houses  and  their  shuttered  rooms,  for  the  open  air. 
He  drops  disguise  and  ceremony,  and  walks  forth  with  the  con- 
fidence and  gayety  of  a  child.  For  the  old  decorums  of  writ- 
ing he  substitutes  new  decorums.  The  first  glance  out  of  his 
eyes  electrifies  him  with  love  and  delight.  Ho  will  have  the 
earth  receive  and'  return  his  affection :  he  will  stay  with  it  as 
thebride-groom  stays  with  the  bride.  The  cool-breathed  ground, 
the  slumbering  and  liquid  tree^  the  just-gone  sunset,  the  vitre- 
ous pour  of  the  full  moon,  the  tender  and  growing  night,  he 
salutes  and  touches,  and  they  touch  hira.  The  sea  support* 
him,  and  hurries  him  off  with  its  powerful  and  crooked  fingers. 
Dash  me  with  amorous  wet !  then  he  says,  I  can  repay  you. 

By  this  writer  the  rules  of  polite  circles  are  dismissed  with 
scorn.  Your  stale  modesties,  he  says,  are  filthy  to  such  a  man 
asL 

"  I  believe  In  the  fiMh  and  the  appetite^ 

Saeiiig,  bearing  and  fMSng  BTB  mirade^  and  each  put  and  tag  of  me  is  a  miracle. 

I  do  not  presi  mj  flnger  acroaa  m;  mouth, 

I  keep  SB  delicate  around  the  bowels  as  around  the  head  and  heart" 

No  Bniveller,  or  tea-drinking  poet,  no  puny  dawbaok  or 
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prude,  19  Walt  Whitmao.  He  will  bring  poems  fit  to  fill  the 
aa,js  and  nights — fit  for  men  and  -women  n-ith  the  attributes  of 
throbbing  blood  and  flesh.  The  body,  he  teaches,  is  beautifol. 
Sex  is  also  beantifuL  Are  you  to  be  put  down,  he  seems  to 
aak.,  to  that  shallow  level  of  literature  and  conTersation  that 
stops  a  man's  recognizizig  the  delicious  pleasure  of  his  sex,  or 
a  woman  hers  ?  Nature  he  proclaims  inherently  pure.  Sex 
will  not  be  put  aside ;  it  is  a  great  ordination  of  the  univerae. 
He  works  me  muscle  of  the  male  and  the  teeming  fibre  of  the 
female  throughout  his  writings,  as  wholesome  realities,  impure 
only  by  deliberate  intention  and  eSbrt  To  men  and  women 
he  says :  You  can  have  healthy  and  powerful  breeds  of  child- 
ren on  no  less  terms  than  these  of  mine.  Follow  me  and  there 
shall  be  taller  and  nobler  crops  of  humanity  on  the  earth. 

Id  the  Leaves  of  CTrass  are  the  facts  of  eternity  and  immOT- 
tality,  largely  treated.  Happiness  is  no  dream,  and  perfection 
is  no  dream.  Amelioration  is  my  lesson,  he  says  with  calm 
voice,  and  progress  is  my  lesson  and  the  lesson  of  all  things. 
Then  his  persuasion  becomes  a  taunt  and  his  love  bitter  and 
compulsory.  With  strong  and  steady  call  he  addresses  men. 
Come,  he  seema  to  say,  from  the  midst  of  all  that  you  have 
been  yonr  whole  life  surrounding  yourself  with.  Leave  all 
the  preaching  and  teaching  of  otners,  and  mind  only  these 
wordls  of  mine. 

"  Long  enongli  have  'yon  dreBmed  oontempUble  dieama, 

Now  I  wub  the  gam  from  yonr  eyes, 

Yon  muaC  luibit  youiaelf  to  tha  damle  of  the  light  tai  oT  avei^  moment  of  yonr 


Loi^  hare  yoa  timidly  waded,  holding  •  plank  by  the  ahoie, 
Now  I  will  ytm  to  bs  a  bold  (Twimmef, 

Tojamp  off  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  rise  again  and  nod  to  me  and  shoot,  and 
laughingly  dash  with  your  hair. 

I  am  the  tew^er  cf  athletes. 

He  that  by  me  spieada  a  wider  breast  than  my  ownproveB  thewidtiiof  mjr  own, 

He  most  honora  my  tjia  who  leans  under  it  to  deekoy  the  teacher. 

Ibe  boy  I  lore,  the  aamebacomeaamannot  tbrongfa  derived  power  but  in  hii  own 

rig^t, 
Wicked,  rather  than  Tirtnoo*  out  of  oonfbrmity  or  ftar, 
Fond  of  hb  aweetbaar^  reHablog  well  hia  stet^ 
Uareqaited  love  or  a  ilii^t  oottang  him  woBW  tbaa  a  wDond  cnt^ 
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1*1191  rate  to  lide,  to  Bgbt,  to  fait  the  boll's  eje,  to  sail  a  gUS)  to  dngsioiig,  OTph; 

on  the  bsQJo, 
PrdbrTTUg  scars  and  &cei  pitted  nitb  smaU-poz  otot  all  lAtherers  and  thoss  Aat 

keep  out  of  the  sun. 

I  te«ch  strajrittf-  ftom  m«^  yet  wioeanrtrajfromme? 
I  fbllow  jou  whoever  you  are  from  the  present  hour ; 
Iff  ironia  itch  at  toot  ean  till  jcfi  undentaod  them. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  (br  a  dollar,  crtolClup  the  time  while  I  wwt  fiiraboati 
It  is  70U  talking  Just  as  much  as  mysolf— I  act  as  tlie  tongue  of  jou. 
It  WM  tied  tn  four  mouth — in  mine  it  begins  to  be  loosened. 

I  swear  I  will  never  mention  love  or  death  inside  a  house, 

And  I  swear  I  norer  will  translate  mjBelf  iH  all,  only  to  him  or  her  iriio  printelf 
Stays  with  me  in  the  open  Mr." 

The  eleven  other  poems  liayo  each  distinct  purposes,  curi- 
ously veiled.  Theirs  is  no  writer  to  be  gone  tnrongh  with  in 
a  day  or  a  month.  Bather  it  is  his  pleasure  to  elude  you  and 
provoke  you  for  dehberate  purposes  of  his  own. 

Doubtless  in  the  scheme  this  mail  has  built  for  himself  the 
writing  of  poems  is  but  a  proportionate  part  of  the  whole.  It 
is  plain  that  public  and  private  performance,  politioa,  lov^ 
friendship,  behavior,  the  art  of  conversati6n,  science^  society, 
the  American  people,  the  reception  of  the  great  novelties  of 
city  and  country,  all  have  their  equal  call  upon  him  and  re- 
ceive equal  attention.  In  politics  he  could  enter  with  the  free- 
dom and  reality  he  shows  in  poetry.  His  scope  of  life  is  the 
amplest  of  any  yet  in  philosophy.  He  is  the  true  spiritualist. 
He  recognizes  no  annihilation,  or  death,  or  loss  of  identity. 
He  is  the  laigest  lover  and  sympathizer  that  has  appeared  in 
literature.  He  loves  the  earth  and  sun,  and  the  anmiala.  He 
does  not  separate  the  learned  from  the  unlearned,  the  North- 
erner from  the  Southerner,  the  white  from  the  black,  or  the 
native  from  the  immigrant  just  landed  at  the  wharf.  Every 
one,  he  seems  to  say,  appears  excellent  to  me,  every  employ- 
ment is  adorned,  and  every  male  and  female  glorious. 

"The|Btesof  my  Ibot  to  the  earth  springs  a  hundred  affactious, 
Th^  scorn  the  best  I  c*n  do  to  relate  them. 

I  am  enamored  of  growing  ont-doors, 

Of  men  that  lire  amoDg  cattle  or  taste  of  the  ocean  or  woods, 

Of  the  buUders  and  Bteerera  of  ships,  of  the  wieldera  of  axes  and  mauls,  of  tbs 

diirera  of  hNsea, 
I  can  eat  and  sleep  with  them,  week  in  and  week  out. 
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W^At  is  commonest  ami  cheapoit  sod  nearest  and  easieat  U  Ue^ 
Uegdngin&rjnj  ehancM,  Bpeading  for  vatrt  retorna, 
Adondng  mjaeir  to  bestow  mjielf  on  the  first  thftt  iriH  ttife  m^ 
Kot  aaldng  the  bIi?  to  coma  down  to  mj  good  vill. 
Boattariog  it  freelf  for  eTer," 

If  healtt  were  not  his  diBtingoishiDg  attribute,  tlkia  poet 
would  be  the  very  harlot  of  persons.  Bight  and  left  he  0iDg8 
bis  arms,  drawing  men  and  women  with  nQdeniable  love  to 
his  close  embrace,  loving  the  clasp  of  their  hands,  the  touch 
of  their  necks  and  breasts,  and  the  sound  of  their  voice.  All 
else  seems  to  bnm  up  under  his  fierce  afiection  for  persons. 
Politics,  religion,  institutions,  art,  quickly  fall  aside  before  them. 
In  the  whole  universe,  he  says,  I  see  nothing  more  divine  than 
humui  souls. 

■■  Whm  the  pffilm  eingt  inetead  of  ^nger, 

When  the  acript  prMcliM  instead  of  the  preacher, 

When  the  pulpit  deecendi  and  goes  insteftd  of  tlie  cairer  that  carred  the  iiipport- 

ii^  de^ 
When  the  aaored  vewela  oitlie  bita  of  the  enchadRii  at  the  lath  and  plaat,  procre- 
ate aa  afibctoftlly  as  thayotUK  tilveramithBwbaken,  or  the  masons  in  thdi 
OTeralla, 
Wlien  a  muTOitf^  comae  convinces  like  a  shimbaing  woman  and  child  coarincc^ 
When  the  nuntod  gdd  in  the  vanlt  amiles  like  the  night-watchman'a  daughtw, 
When  warrantee  deeds  loafe  En  chairs  oppodle,  and  are  my  Mendly  companknu, 
I  intend  to  reach  them  mr  ii^ni^  and  malce  as  much  of  them  as  1  malte  of  men  vid 


Who  then  is  that  insolent  unknown  ?  Who  is  it,  praimg 
himself  as  if  others  were  not  fit  to  do  it,  and  coming  rough 
and  unbidden  among  writers  to  unsettle  what  was  settled,  and 
to  revolutionize,  in  fact^  our  modern  civilization  ?  Walt  Whit- 
man was  bom  on  Long-Island,  on  the  hills  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  greatest  American  city,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1819, 
and  has  grown  up  in  Brooklyn  and  New-York  to  bo  thtrty-sii 
years  old,  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  and  to  understand  his  country 
and  its  spirit. 

Interrogations  more  than  this,  and  that  will  not  be  put  off 
unanswered,  spring  continually  through  the  perusal  of  these 
Leaves  of  Grass : 

If  there  were  to  be  selected,  out  of  the  incalcnlable  volumes 
of  printed  matter  in  existence,  any  single  work  to  stand  for 
America  and  her  times,  should  this  be  the  work  7 
15 
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Must  not  the  true  Amerioaii  poet  indeed  absorb  all  otheia, 
and  present  a  new  and  &r  more  ample  and  Tigoroas  type? 

Has  not  the  time  amved  for  a  Bchool  of  Hve  writing  and 
tuition  consistent  with  the  principles  of  these  poema  7  consist- 
ent with  the  free  spirit  of  this  age,  and  -with  the  American 
traths  of  politics?  consistent  vith  eeolo^,  and  astronomy,  and 
all  science  and  human  physiology  r  consistent  with  the  sublim- 
ity of  immortality  and  the  directnesH  of  common-sense  ? 

If  in  this  poem  the  United  States  have  found  their  poetic 
Toice,  &nd  taken  measure  and  form,  is  it  any  more  than  a  be- 
ginning ?  Walt  Whitman  himself  disclaims  angularity  in  his 
work,  and  announces  the  coming  after  him  of  great  qucoeasiona 
of  poeta,  and  that  he  but  lifts  hu  finger  to  give  the  signaL 

WaS'he  not  needed  7  Has  not  literature  been  brm  in  and 
in  long  enough  ?     Has  it  not  become  unbearably  artificial  ? 

Shall  a  man  of  faith  and  practice  in  the  simplicity  of  real 
things  be  called  eccentric,  wnile  the  disciple  of  the  fictitious 
school  writes  without  question  7 

Shall  it  still  be  the  amazement  of  the  light  and  dark  that 
freshness  of  expression  is  the  rarest  quality  of  all  ? 

Tou  have  come  in  good  time,  Walt  Whitman  I  In  opin- 
ions, in  manners,  in  costumes,  in  books,  in  the  aims  and  occu- 
pancy of  life,  in  associates,  in  poems,  conformity  to  all  unnatu- 
ral and  tainted  customs  passes  without  remark,  while  perfect 
naturalness,  health,  &ith,  self-reliance,  and  all  primal  expresi^ons 
of  the  manliest  love  and  friendship,  subject  one  to  the  stare  and 
oontrorersy  of  the  world. 
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LETTKR   FEOM   T.   J.   BOWIE. 


( Oura  Corai^  near  Bidimond,  Tir- 
\        glniit  Aug.  SOtb,  ISfiS. 
To  ^1  Editox  of  vta  tI>mD  Suns  Rrnsw : 

Sib  :  Htvtng  boeu  a  moat  conaiatont  ind  raaolate  Democntt  from  the 
time  that  m^r  deeplr-Tsnented  and  now  deceased  mother  taught  me  how 
to  walk^  (which  attunment  was  inculcated  on  my  infaatlne  c^>acit7  by  the 
TigOTOos  grasp  with  which  she  elatotied  the  tul  of  my  petticoats,  and  bal- 
ancing me  wiUi  the  greatest  care  upon  the  top  of  my  toes,  at  ereiy  inatant, 
neafly  flattened  my  nose  upon  the  ground)  and  in  consequence  of  this,  hav- 
ing been  a  subsciUjer  upon  principle  to  the  Uinmi  Statss  Rmnr  erer  sinoe 
tiiat  period  at  which  it  made  ita  first  appearance  upon  tlie  stage  of  this 
liowBr  wwld,  I  have  not  nnnaturaUy  entertiined  no  dight  degree  of  interest 
in  its  progreaa  and  in  its  ptmoiplea.  Allow  me  then,  Sir,  to  express  ay 
reoognition  of  your  fidelity  to  the  leading  points  upheld  by  the  Democratic 
party,  with  warm  pleasure,  and  to  asBore  you  of  my  rt^>ect  ton  yoorself 
personally,  as  one  of  the  few  men  In  your  section  of  the  country  who  bare 
conaiBtently  adhered  to  the  oncompromiiing  and  sagadoiu  prindplee  of 
Popular  Libwfy,  iqion  which  onr  Union  was  fint  based,  thereby  proring 
yourself  one  of  the  limited  number  of  Northern  men  that  have  unhedlat- 
in^y  recognized  and  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  Jefibraon,  Hadison,  Jay, 
Patrick  Henry,  Hason,  and  others,  who  thougltt,  while  Washington  and 
Ifsrion  tifvdi  for  our  integral  naUonal  indepNideDce  both  frwn  forugners 
and  our  own  individualized  Statea .  Founded  upon  this  sense  <rf  your  sound 
political  judgment,  I  may  be  permitted  to  tell  you  that  my  opinion  of  your 
merits  has  been  consiBtently  high  and  distiagQished. 

Having  thus  pre&ced  my  objectionB  to  a  recent  literary  etnff  of  which 
yoa  have  unwittingly  been  goilty,  in  order  to  remove  from  your  mind  by 
my  expressed  and  unqualified  q)probation  of  your  political  career,  any  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfkctioD  that  I  should  presume  to  allude  to  it,  you  will,  I  trust , 
Sir,  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  my  present  epistle. 

It  was  in  the  last  number  of  your  Beview  that  you  published  a  commu- 
ideation  purporting  to  be  from  one  Peter  Puddlefaead,  which  communication 
yon  seemed,  by  your  appended  observationB,  fblly  disposed  to  credit    Hj 
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own  cODTictions,  howerer,  re^KctiDg  it,  diffet  fi-om  yours,  ftnd  render  me 
most  stronglf  opposed  to  appending  the  slightest  &iUi  to  his  extraordioM; 
charge  against  Ur.  Longfellow.  ' 

Do  not  for  one  single  instant,  Sir,  imagine  that  m^r  opinion  npon  this  mat- 
ter is  founded  upon  a  mett  hetief  entertwned  by  me  touching  Mr.  Longfel- 
Ioit's  literarf  honesty.  I  can  conscientiousty  assure  7ou,,that  in  my  earnest 
and  positive  belief  there  is  not  at  the  present  day  a  single  poet  of  any  mark 
or  otherwise  in  literature,  who  has  courted  the  approbatiKi  of  the  public, 
that  can  fiurl;  lay  claim  to  a  pure  and  unblemished  reputation.  No,  Sir  I 
my  reasons  for  not  believing  his  assertion  ara,  firstly,  the  name  under  which 
he  has  inclosed  bis  communication  to  you.  This  is  Puddlehead.  Had  yoa 
permitted  yourself  to  reflect  for  even  one  single  moment  upon  this  fact,  I 
believe  that  you  most  have  seen  such  an  extraordinary  name  as  this,  by  no 
manner  of  means  warranted  jou  in  entertaining  the  idea  that  it  could  b« 
genuine.  Puddlehead  I  Good  Eearenst  Sir,  let  me  ask  yon  whether,  snp- 
pouDg  you  had  been  bom  with  snch  a  name,  you  would  not  have  Beized 
upon  the  first  opportniiity  that  was  afforded  you,  of  exchanging  it  fiir  a 
more  civiiized  and  ouphoniousnomenclktuieF  Believe  me,  when  I  say,  that 
fblly  nine  tenths  of  the  American  nation,  in  my  portion  of  the  country, 
would  have  invested  thur  last  cent  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  in  getting  it 
modiOed,  if  not  radically  altered  by  the  Le^alature  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  their  parents  bad  suffered  such  a  name  to  be  inherited  by 
tbem.  This  modification  might  also  have  been  so  eatdly  and  promptly 
effected.  A  mere  alteration  in  the  last  syllable  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  remove  its  very  obvious  absurdity.  Puddleton  or  Fuddleby,  would  have 
effectually  quashed  every  objection  which  must  involuntarily  arise  within 
the  mind  of  a  rational  and  thinking  individual,  against  the  probable  truth 
iAherent  in  such  a  name  as  Puddlehead.* 

Secondly,  Sir,  meditate  fi>r  a  moment  upon  that  fact  to  which  yon  youT' 
self  make  a  cursory  allusion,  the  &ct  that  the  gentleman  or  individual  upon 
whose  &te  his  poem  is  as3«ted  to  be  written,  never  expired  upon  the  gal- 
Would  you,  Sir,  ever  have  written  a  dngle  al1uw)n  to  that  glorious  Revo- 
lution effected  by  the  vigor  and  untamable  self-confideuoe  evinced  by  our 
fbrelathers,  supposing  that  this  greatest  and  most  admirable  event  in  our 
National  History  had  chanced  never  to  have  taken  place  f  Let  me  assume, 
Sir,  that  upon  your  part,  you  would  most  certainly  not  have  done  so,  and 
assure  yon,  that  as  this  feature  in  the  case  in  question  is  so  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  upon  it,  I  feel  it  totally  unnecessary 
for  me  to  add  a  single  line  to  those  observations  and  objections  which  I  have 
here  stated. 

•  We  beg  leave  to  differ  with  oi 
bis  argUDneut  will  go  aa  Ear  to  proTo 
the  poet  PiiddU^iead.~ELO.  U.  S.  B. 
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But,  thirdly,  Sir,  let  me  observe  to  yon,  thtt^  in  m^  opmion,  the  poem  of 
Qm  Northern  aoibbler  (I  of  course  am  ftlluding  to  Ur.  LongTellow)  is  of  so 
contemptible  a  claBB  on  the  score  of  its  talent,  that  little  as  1  thintc  of  his 
capacity  as  a  poet,  which,  I  believe,  is  onlj  granted  and  conceded  to  him  in 
Boston  and  the  miserable  State  of  Uassacbusctts,*  of  which  it  is  the  capi- 
tal, I,  for  mf  part,  can  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  increased  the  folly  of 
writing  by  baving  condescended  to  the  dishonesty  of  filching  it 

Therefore,  on  the  grounds,  both  of  tho  self-evident  coinage  of  the  name, 
Faddlehead,  and  the  gross  inaccuracy  regarding  &tcts  in  the  poem  itself  fVom 
iwbichitisalleged  that  Mr.  Longfellow  stole  hia  composition  of  "Victor  Ool- 
braith,"  as  well  as  my  last  argument,  I  unhesitatingly  absolve  him  ftom  the 
charge  to  which  yon  have  given  currency  through  yonr  enormous  Southern 
circulation,  and  can  not  but  express  my  firm  conviction  that  you  have  been 
most  egregiously  and  completely  deluded. 

At  the  same  time,  Sir,  permit  me  to  express  my  intense  amazement  that 
in  your  Editorial  capacity,  many  actual  and  undoubted  &cts  have  not  previ- 
ously  to  this,  in  my  opinion,  very  scurvy  jest,  been  Iwd  before  you,  as  regards 
the  impudent  and  wholesale  robbery  to  which  the  retiring  modesty  of  many 
of  our  best  writers  has  been  unblusbiogly  exposed,  by  men  whose  reputa- 
tion might  have  freed  them  as  it  ought  to  have  removed  them  from  the 
chance  of  incurring  the  slightest  suspicion.  Uy  position,  as  I  may  tell  you, 
Sir,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  is  a  good  one.  Possesung  an  independent  in- 
come in  my  own  right,  I  have  been  for  some  thirty  years  closely  connected 
(this  is  by  marriage^)  with  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Virginia.  As  an  old 
man,  now  considerably  more  than  sixty,  all  desire  for  reputation.  If  indeed 
I  ever  cared  or  wished  for  it,  has  now  completely  passed  away  from  me, 
and  in  stating  a  few  of  the  fitcts  connected  with  my  love  tot  poetic  litera- 
ture and  some  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  some  of  the  greatest  literary 
names  in  the  United  SUtee,  I  may  say  that  I  foel  most  thoroughly  convinced 
you  will  in  no  way  mi^udge  my  motives  for  so  doing.  No  volume  of  poems 
from  my  pen  has  ever  courted  public  approbation  or  appealed  to  critical 
Jadgment,  although  the  wholesale  pillage  to  which  my  productions  have 
been  eiposed,  renders  me  somewhat  dubious  as  to  Uie  propriety  of  any  man 
possessed  of  such  an  humble  degree  of  talent!  ss  that  which  baa  been 
allotted  me  by  Providence,  refraining  from  publicify,  on  the  score  of  his 
doubts  respecting  its  advisability  with  regard  to  bis  own  reputation. 

Should  you  donbt  any  of  the  axtraordinary  facts  which  I  am  about  to  ad- 
vance, I  could  have  referred  you  to  my  old  and  valuable  fri«id  Hr.  Ritchie, 
now,alasl  defunct  He  wasoneof  t^efewmen  towhom  I  havectunpletdy 
unboaomed  mysel£ 

*  We  beg  leave  to  differ  torn  all  that  our  conospondent  nay  say  of  Uaasacha- 
sett&-  Bamng  its  abolition  tendencies,  it  U  tha  most  intellectoiil,  as  It  Is  indisput- 
ably one  of  the  most  thriving  States  in  the  UnJou. — Ed.  tJ.  S.  H. 

f  We  anhesitatinglyiisare  oar  correepondeiit  that  he  is  erritig  in  thus  es 
hioiaelC    He  advances  a  cl^m  to  no  common  iegne  of  talent — En,  U.  8 
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His  advice  wu— Patience;  "  Wait^Sir,"  he  would  saj,  "The  Aay  t^tny* 
comM  to  tbe  patient  man." 

The  d^,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  did  come  for  Iiim,  and  he  found  himself 
a  leading  man  at  Waahington.  TJnfortanafaly,  he  did  not  last  long  aft«r  it 

Nenrtbdeas,  Bcone  of  other  witnesses  to  most  of  whom  I  conid  onhesi- 
talin^  'VipM'i  are  now  liTing.  Indosed,  I  bare  the  honor  to  Bend  yon. 
Sir,  a  list  of  thdr  names*  and  addresses.  To  any  of  these  gentlemen,  you 
are  at  perfect  liberfy  to  ^plf ,  should  yon  think  proper,  in  ttte  remotest 
manner,  to  question  the  trath  of  any'of  mj  Btatement&  Or  should  70a  prefer 
it,  ^,  as  [  conclude  from  your  way  of  generally  viewing  Southern  questioDB 
in  p<ditics,  that  although  a  Northerner,  you  nndoobtedly  are  a  gentleman,  I 
may  mention,  that  my  eldest  son  (a  fine  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  and 
Standing  six  feet  two  in  hia  pumps)  would  feel  himself  happy  in  guarantee- 
ing my  veracity  to  you,  at  twelve  paces,  and  on  Hie  shortest  posdble  notice 
from  you  of  your  wish  to  that  effect 

Having  stated  this,  Sir,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  groiB 
and  unprindpled  appropriation  of  one  of  my  earliest  efibaons  In  rerse,  which 
was  perpetrated  upon  it  by  a  gentleman  who,  until  that  period,  had  been  an 
intimate  and  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  was  at  the  time  wh^  he  was  guilty 
of  this  scandalous  piece  of  fraud,  much  younger  than  he  now  is,  and  conse- 
queotty,  it  ought,  perhqiB,  to  be  pardoned  him ;  this  the  more  especially,  as 
he  has  unce  acquired  a  iMy  increamng  and  widening  reputation,  which, 
infkmously  as  he  treated  me,  I  have  been  truly  pleased  to  see  acknoiriedged 
in  the  handsomest  manner  in  a  recent  number  of  your  Beview.  After  this,  it 
will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  ea,y,  liiat  the  individual  to  whom  I  allude,  is 
General  Q.  P.  Morris.  Read  my  "  Oritic  I  spare  that  Book!"  through,  with 
his  plagiarism  of  it  I  snbjom  boQi.  Perhaps,  mine  may  not  be  Individually 
the  best,  but  many  iriio  have  read  it,  have  thought  so,  and  reproach  him 
ind^;nantly,  (though  not  as  &r  as  I  am  cogniunt  of  it,  to  his  &ce,)  with  the 
audacious  ^ipn^riatioa  of  my  ideas. 

WOODMAN,  SPABE  THAT  TBEE.        CBITICt  SPABE  THAT  BOOK. 

gmaem  r.  nxmm  t.  rarrmaoH  bowo, 

WooDMur,  tpar»  Oat  tree  I  Oune,  ipan  that  book  1 
2imcAmHaiimffttiiou^\  TondinotariBglelmel 

A  yowa  it  riultwed  ma.  Id  jonth,  with  loving  kxA 
And  rU  ptoteot  it  now.  I  uw  and  Iomw  it  mine. 

•  The  list  of  names  has  nnlbrttinately  not  come  to  band  with  the  parcel  con- 
taining this  oommuniaaHan.  At  the  same  time,  we  seize  on  Uie  earliest  opportonity 
of  atating  our  oomplet«at  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  correepondant.  Conae- 
quentlv,  we  would  not  wish  Ms  voradtj  to  be  oonSrmod  bv  any  member  of  bla 
fiunily.-^ED.  D.  a  B. 
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'7\au  my  Ibre&th«r'B  huid 
That  placed  it  attr  hi*  oot; 

Thei^  woodmBd,  let  It  Htaad, 
Tbj  tta  dun  huni'lt  not 

That  M/amBtartrtt, 
WAote  gloiy  uid  isDOim 

An  Bpiwd  o'er  land  and  •«■, 
And  wonldit  Hum  hew  it  dom 

Wooimm./eritar  Of  ttrt^t 


'Twu  mj  own  well-nEbbed  pen- 
Steel  peal  were  then  nnknown — 

Tlwt  wrote  it    Critic  [  tben— 
B^one.    TU  all  mine  own. 

Those  old  bmlliu' liiui^ 

WlioM  mneio  anj  wbow  song 
None  «lie  on  earth  divipea, 

To  me  alone  baloiig. 
Critic,  forbear  thy  atrofcat 

Woond  not  their  oloa^-knlt  tlea; 
Or  like  an  Eiged  oak, 

'nie  b^leaa  aotboi  dica. 

When,  bnt  an  Idle  b<7, 

I  wrote  eaoh  giaoeM  line. 
With  wbat  a  guahiog  joj 

1  knew  that  th^j  were  mine. 
Elin  read  them  Hmmgh, 

And  Harriet  kitted  me  hare- 
She  wa*  a  leetle  bine— 

FotbIto  Ihu  Iboliah  teul 

Mf  heartHttringi  round  thee  elinK 

Goea  at  each  written  line 
Here  did  my  yonng  Toice  liD^ 

And  still  my  memoriea  twine. 
Old  book  I  the  pen  still  brave, 

And,  Critio,  leave  the  spo^ 
While  I  hayo  strength  to  save. 

Thy  pen  shall  harm  it  not. 


Ff^  fttrf  on  iiJii  io^ 

/sought  ita  gntsM  shade ; 
In  all  their  gviMngjoy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  pl^ed. 
Hy  mother  Hmd  dm  luri  ; 

Uy  fUher  praised  my  hand — 

Bnt  Ut  that  old  oak  stand  I 

My  Aearl-driagi  round  He*  eling. 

Oat  at  thy  bark,  old  fHond  1 
Sere  shall  the  wild-bird  lin^, 

Aiui  aim  thy  bisnches  bead. 
Old  tree  I  tie  storm  itiU  ^ravi  I 

And,  woodman,  Uave  A*  tpot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  tave, 

IJiyaaehaUhaTmitiiaL 

Ton  wQ]  undoubtedly  perc^re  that  I  have  imdetBc(K«d  erery  placa  in 
whidi  he  has  not  only  taken  my  thoughts,  hut  actually  had  tbo  shameless 
impudence  to  filch  my  rery  words. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  should  not  havs  exposed  him  had  he  been  the  only  pnUic 
malefkctor  who  has  erred  in  this  manner.  Bat,  Sir,  a  lady,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  amiable  of  her  sex,  and  one  possessed  of  no  common  amoont 
of  undoubted  genius,  baa  perpetrated  as  unbluabing  a  thefl  of  a  charming 
little  poem  which  very  many  years  since  I  wrote  in  the  Albtno  Qa  those  days 
there  were  such  tilings,)  of  a  dear  friend  of  my  deoeaaed  sister.  Her  dia- 
gnise  of  this  larceny  was  very  artful,  as  it  might  have  h«en  oonclnded  that  the 
original  author  would  never  have  been  tempted  to  read  her  "  Ezhibitioo  of 
a  School  of  Tonni;  Indies."  However,  the  young  lady's  ftiendahip  fiir  lbs. 
Slgoumey  revolted  from  this  unladyl^e  use  of  my  inferior  talents  by  an 
authoress  who  is  so  deservedly  and  highly  distinguiahed  by  her  poetry.  She 
sent  it  as  soon  as  she  met  with  it,  to  me.  I  now  transmit  it  to  you,  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  As  in  the  preceding  evidence  I  hare  pat  forward,  I  have 
carefhlly  underscored  every  line  and  word  which  has  been  taken  by  her 
without  alteration,  for  ber  own  nse. 
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r.  jxrfBBSOH  BOwiB. 


SttBfair  upon  the  admiring  Bif^t,  How  blr  itbirut  tile  broad  blna  sky 

Id  Lnming'B  MCrad  &tib.  Tod  Boid;  ot  pigeoiu  flies  i 

Witli  cheek  of  bloom,  mnd  robe  oT  whit^     With  vh>l  >  keen  uid  Joyooi  e;e 

Glide  DD  fon  gnoeful  train  1  I  note  tbem  u  thej  lue. 

Blat  dtatura  I  to  ahim  piafXt  «jt  Bleat  ereatarest  to  whose  wfaeeliiig  (im 

Eartk't  gildtd  f{ftt  art  new,  Euih't  plded  gifts  we  fiir, 

Tt  htoa  not  that  disttiulAil  Bigli  Ye  know  not  jet,  how  sooD  my  goa 

Which  deema  its  xatn  nDlrne.  Ha;  stop  yaat  wheeling  there. 


Tktn  u  a  hvil4*  in  your  gap 

By  hiilliwit/aac]i  nvrit. 
How  }ag\  iU  tpuUing  Ibun  leepa  vp  I 

Tb  do  not  think  'Unit  bm-tl  : 
And  be  i(  Eu  from  me  tojiinff 

On  buddijiff  jojii  a  UigAi, 
Or  daHdj-  spread  a  rarea'a  teiay 

Jb  shade  a  path  an  bright. 


There  iti  a  bubble  in  jonr  cap 

Bj  flee^g  fandf  nnrgt. 
High  aa  it  leaps,  or  ye  fly  np, 

Be  Tery  anre  'twill  buret; 
It  ia  m;  hitler  late  to  fling 

On  budding  jojB  a  blight, 
And  with  my  ahot  Uirough  skull  or  wing. 

To  stay  yonr  rapid  flight. 


a  wreath  around  yonr  brow.  The  gentle  gale  bna  wing  and  pinn 


Blent  with  the  sunny  brud. 
Lore  lendt  ita  flowen  a  radiant  gl 

Te  do  not  think  '^oUt/adt; 
And  yet  'twere  aq/'o*  there  to  bind 

That  plant  of  duDgeleas  die. 
Whose  root  is  in  the  lowly  mind. 

Whose  blossom  in  the  sky. 


For  flight  and  swiJlueaB  made ; 
Joy  lends  your  life  no  tint  of  glooi 

Tet  soon  Uutjoy  will  bde; 
It  had  been  safer  &r  to  rest 

Beside  your  owner's  cot— 
Upon  his  Toot,  or  in  your  nest, 

I  might  have  spared  my  shot. 


Tit  win  o'er  Beanos  fbrm  can  hanff,  Tet  who  that  sees  yonr  veering  flight, 

N'oT  ihiat  hoa  futnre  years  But  thinks  how  pigeon-pie 
Hay  bring  stem  torrtnift  spMcUelS  pang,  Assuages  sorrow  with  delight. 

Or  Disappointmeafa  teats.  And  dries  the  tearful  eye. 

Unceasing  toil,  iin|Htied  can.  It  lightens  all  onr  gloom  and  care. 

OM  treachwy's  lerpeDf  moai^  Cold  hunger's  TOid  it  fills, 

nis  that  the  tender  heart  moat  bear.  Tempers  the  slomaeb'a  fleroe  despair, 

UnafiiveRiw  and  alone  I  And  heals  a  thousand  ills. 


But  OT  tta/rail  and/raffrant^oatr, 
Oiuiid  bf  ti*  lattpinff  Halt, 

Ddh  tttn  M  dt^  on  attnet  four, 
nanntetut  and  ti*  tait, 

Sa  woman's  deep^  enduring  lore. 
Which  noOifng  can  appal. 

Her  tlead&st  &ith,  that  looks  abore 


Bat  as  the  firul  and  fragr^t  flower, 

Crnshed  by  the  sweeping  blast. 
Doth  eren  in  death  an  esaence  pour, 

The  sweetest  and  the  last, 
So  doth  a  right  good  pigeon-pie, 

When  all  of  it  is  eaten, 
Leare  an  enduring  memory 

Which  can  not  well  be  beatoi. 
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HowBTer,  one  of  the  most  aodacioua  thefts  of  m;^  ideu  and  firunework 
-  vhich  has  ever  taken  place,  is  that  which  has  been  perpetrated  by  an  indi- 
Tidual  residing  in  BoBtOD,  and  nhich  you  will  And  appended  to  the  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make.  In  all  probability,  Sir,  this  J.  G.  Wbittier  may,  in  his 
prudiahly  puritanical  notions,  perchance  have  imagined  that  wine  and 
beauty  were  two  abominations  that  every  religions  poet  was  perforce  boond 
to  ignore,  and  have  thought  by  his  ungentlemanly  and  dishonest  abduction 
of  the  form  of  my  verses,  to  exclude  a  poem  from  the  admiration  of  the 
public,  whose  tendencies  might  be  asserted  to  offer  a  direct  encouragement 
to  mankind  In  their  devotion  to  such  enormities. 

If  so,  you  will.  Sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  gentleman  has  been  most 
lamentably  deceived. 

Tes,  Sir,  patience,  which  my  good  old  fiiend,  Ritchie,  so  wisely  recom- 
mended, may  some  day  wear  itself  out,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  mine  has 
now  most  indubitably  done  this ;  for  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  by  me, 
that  since  I  first  began  collecting  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  since 
I  have  been  occupied  in  reviewing  the  very  numerous  thefts  and  abstractions 
committed  upon  my  virgin  verse,  (never  having  hitherto  courted  publication, 
it  may  fkirly  lay  claim  to  oonsideration  as  a  specimen  of  literary  old  maiden- 
hood,) my  blood  has  very  considerably  warmed.  In  a  word,  I  feel  onc« 
more  young.  Sir.  Again,  do  I  entertain  some  portion  of  those  vindictive 
and  savage  feelings  which  I  was  wont  to  experience  when  by  chance  I  came 
across,  or  when  my  attention  was  called  by  a  kind  friend  to  any  of  those  iso- 
lated, and  personiUy  very  disgusting  plagiaries  to  which  I  am  now  alluding. 
Hy  indignation,  Sir,  has  now  most  justly  been  awakeued,  and  I  feel  that 
you  will  not  blame  me  if  I  express  it,  perchance,  somewhat  too  warmly. 

Yon,  Sir,  will  of  couise,  at  once  perceive  that  my  |>oem  is  somewhat 
Anacreontic  in  its  general  character,*  but  as  yon  do  so,  you  must  allow  me 
to  inquire  of  you  whether  you,  in  your  own  peTSon,t  imi^ne  it  either  right 
or  proper  that  this  J.  Q.  Whittier,  or  whatever  else  theappellation  of  the  Bos- 
ton man  may  be,  should  have  appropriated  its  thoroughly  masterly  and 

vigorous  versification,  and  tnmsmuted  it  into  his  own % 

twaddlef  To  say  the  very  least  of  it.  Sir,  it  is  not  what  I,  as  a  Virginian, 
could  have  done.  It  is,  in  a  trord,  something  which  you  or  myself  would 
classify  as § 


*  We  unhesitalinglf  admit  this  &ct    It  is  even  miHe  than  Anacremtic  in  its  got- 
eral  obaracter, — Ed,  U.  S.  R. 

!  Certainly  we  do  not— En.  U.  S.  R. 
Wo  begour  corrcapondont'fl  pardon,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  the 
excesaively  offensive  adjectives  \rbich  he  here  makes  use  oC  In  palliation  (or  this 
omisiion,  we  would  hint  to  him  that  the  libel-l»w  is  souiewhat  more  profoundly 
appreciated  in  New- York  and  UaBsacbosetta,  than  in  the  Old  Dominion. — Ed. 
U.  S.  R. 

%  We  arc  sg^  compelled  to  apolc^o  to  our  correspoDdent;  but  not  being  anx- 
'       ',0  flgbt  Ibr  him,  and  not  knoning  Mr.  WbHtier's  personal  feeling  with  Kgard 
^arma,  we  feel  anxious  not  to  render  it  absdutely  necessary  for  him  to  appeal 
m.— Ed.  it.  a  R. 
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Hoirever,  I  feel  that  I  have  wud  enough  uid  posnbl^,  iaoi«  than  euongh. 
Belotr  70a  will  find  the  two  poema.  Let  me  insist  upon  70111  pving  me  by 
retuTDOf  mail,  jour  opinion  of  this  nnhuidsome  and  moat  -  •  •  *  pro- 
ceeding. Ify  ddeat  boy  very  ptirticalariy  dasires  to  know,  t  what  yo* 
think  of  it 


BIND    TIP    THT    TBB3SB8.     PILL  TIP   MT  WINE-OUP. 


I.  nnnsoH  Bowa. 


ml 

tyte  (bould  thaii  delicate  luitrt  bt  Uwoien,  Fne  let   its  bright  ILmIuiik  Imtre   be 

fftt  afilrtlttad  ttum  pun  Sum  &i  Parian  thrown, 

ilimt —  On  thj  fbrehead  mora  pure  tlian  the  F&- 

Sluaaing  tht  light  of  those  Onent  peuli  nan  elone — 

IfJjfA  bind  o'er  ita  wblleneBS,  tb?  Mil-  Bhucing  the  mrmth  of  tkj  bright  arint- 

metlhtoE  onihi,  simlip 

Whidi  benda  o'er  mj'ihovlder,  the  wine- 

SmUt—ix  ih7  glance  o»  the  minvp  i»  Snule  — u  tbine  eje  on  that  miiror  is 

Urovm,  thrown, 

And  tKe  bee  of  on  aogel  it  meitinff  tXlne  And  the  blmh  of  iti  sparkle  ia  meeting 

oan/  thine  ownl 

BuMiiifitt atatim / — Imtrnlnel  Beaotif ul  creatnra I  lenvjuot 

That  ihf  sbBdt  aloreliar  HatbaJiliauigM;  The  jojl  that  the  onter  world  maj  haTe 

And  the  Hniiling  light  of  thine  eye  hath  oanght ; 

lold  Th7  kiu,  and  the  kisa  of  the  wine-cap 

Of  a  dearer  njalth  than  lAt  nUer't  gold.  hare  told 

That  this  hour  outralnea  the  miier'B  gold. 

Awaj— awaj— then  ia  isn/n-  iat—  And  what  thoogfa  thars  maj  be  dangw 

A  terrible  Fkaiiiem  ia  itndiiij/  mar;  bete— 

Qha^  and  imtitii,  Ht  ruylni  ly*  Thon^  the  Phantom  lSEATH  mtj  ha 

ScotcU  on  th J  lorelinew  teornftdlf —  bending  near  j 

With  no  hnman   look— with  no  homan  Qhaally  and  annken  his  rajleaa  070 

breath,  Uajr  aoowl  on  oar  pleasure  aoomftillj'— 

He   atwdB   besida   thee  — the   haonler  But  bright  beant^r'ismfla  and  the  beaded 

DEATH)  wine 

In  epita  of  hi«  threatening  aoowl, '  are 


*  A^io,  to  our  very  great  r^ret,  we  are  compelled  to  reftain  tVom  printing  so 
a^iectivB  which  itrikoa  us  as  being  a  SeeUe  too  strong. — Ed.  XJ.  S.  R. 

f  We  oasore  our  worthy  correspoodODt's  meat  uuiable  son  that  we  legaiA  the 
la  hU  bther  ia  detailing,  aa  a  Angularly  grosa  instance  of  the  m 
■  --  _Bd.  U.  8.  B. 
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F1j-~b>it  alu  I  he  will  falloir  atOl,  Drink— «od  the  Tidon  bIuII  pui  vmcj, 

Liie  m  moim-liglit  Bbadow  beyoad  th;  will ;  Like  the  moon-throim  sludairs  from  mk- 
In  Ihj  □oon-da;'  iralik-~iii  thj  midoi^t       ingdaj; 

tleep,  Eisa  me — end  fieah  from  Uiy  red  lips  iliall 
CloM  at  thj  heel  will  that  Phantom  keep—       flow 

mill  on  tJiint  tar  liail  bia  viHipen  it —  A  Joy  whieh  moeka  at  hia  eoowl  o!  woe — 

Woe — that  moh  phantom  ahonld  ibUow  Still  in  thine  ear,  ihall  mj  whiipei  be — 

thee  I  "Drink- kin— ai>d  Uda  honr  ia  ETEB- 
HITT." 

Let  me  howerer,  7017  candidly  tdl  70a,  that  upon  reading  over  the  two 
poema  cvefullf  as  they  now  Bt«nd  tide  by  side,  having  been  transcribed  by 
my  eldest  boy,  my  twgei  has  very  considerably  eyaporated,  or  rather,  as  might 
perh^ia  be  said  with  greater  justice,  has  b^an  to  simmer  down.  Not 
being,  in  plain  truth,  able  to  feel  bnt  that  my  poem  is  l^  very  many  degrees 
the  beat,  if  not  the  moat  Chriaiun  of  the  two,  (my  son  begs  me  to  send  his 
kindest  compliments  to  yoo,  Sir,  and  to  inqaire  whether  you  are  not  disposed 
to  coincide  completely  with  his  as  well  as  my  own  opinion,**)  my  wrajh  baa 
become  more  than  padfled^  and  the  shame  which  this  Ur.  Wbittier  must 
beyond  any  doubt,  be  affected  with,  by  this  exposore  of  hia  dishonesty  in  a 
purely  Uterary  pcunt  of  Ttew,f  will,  I  should  very  ierrently  hope,  lead  him 
hereafter  to  refrun  from  any  similarly  unwarrantable  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  others,  and  in  all  probalHlJty,  induce  him  to  reflect  upon  the  moral 
certAinty  of  all  SQch  wanton  impropriety  meeting  with  a  just  and  legitimate 
measure  of  condign  retribution  in  the  long  ran.  Nay,  Sir,  the  comparison 
which  he  may  not  imposubly  be  led  to  make  between  my  actual  property 
Hid  his  nnddilable  abstraction  of  its  general  fashion,  although  it  may  pro- 
bably not  be  altogether  flattering  to  his  pride,  will,  perhaps,  hereafter  eon- 
duce  to  a  great  and  decided  improvement  in  his  versiflcation.  Sir,  allow  ma 
to  say,  that  I  am  liberal  enough  to  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

Now,  Sir,  I  shall  be  compelled  agun  to  aUude  in  no  pMuliarly  compliment- 
ary terms  to  the  Ur.  Longfellow,  whose  a&ir  with  your  strangely  absurd 
pHudonym  of  Puddlehead,  has  caused  a  man  of  my  years,  (I  am,  Sir,  ez- 
actiy  sixty-seven  on  the  8th  of  next  November,  or,  as.  it  ought  to  be  phrased, 
I  shall  be)  to  commence  what  must  undoubtedly  ^oem  to  you  a  some- 
what v^nglorioua  communication.  By  the  bye,  I  most  be  allowed  to  point 
oat  this  fact,  that  both  Ur.  Long&Uow  and  Ur.  Whittier  are  at  the  present 
living  in  Boston.  Tltis  is  not  urged  with  the  view  of  accusing  a  dty  which 
is  BO  absurdly  called  the  "  modem  Athena,"  (as  if  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
and  even  lUchmond  did  not  contain  as  large  an  amount  of  inteUectual  refine- 

*  We  beg  to  say  that  we  do  most  c(Hnpletely  ooindde  with  IL — Ed.  tJ.  8.  B. 

4  Uy  son  says  that  I  am  wronfc  to  ^plv  charaoterize  it  as  a  purely  literary 
diahonesty.  We  opinion  very  deodadly  i^  tnat  tiie  plef^iariat  aa  richly  deserve 
the  gallows  aa  Bi»^  other  crin^ml.  I  however,  am  bound  to  conftsa  that  I  can  not 
periectly  agree  with  him.— T.  J.  B. 
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mant  u  she  does,}  of  any  adi^tional  sin  to  tlkoae  whicta  may  be  elsewhere 
imputed  to  it,  but  it  certainly  is — Bingular. 

It  is  very  toftoy  years  since,  wten  indeed  Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  yoang 
man,  and  Hr.  N.  P.  Willis,  of  whom  I  shall  also  have  somethidg  to  say,  was 
in  the  first  blossom  of  his  daintily  delicate  repntattoo,  that  it  so  happened  I 
met  wiUk  a  few  of  the  fonuer  gentleman's  manuscript  poems — poems  as  he 
ohooseii  to  call  them. 

In  an  hour  of  literary  playfulness,  (then  I  was  much  younger  than  I  now 
am,)  urged  upon  me  somewhat,  it  must  furlybe  owned,  by  my  contempt  fi>r 
these  attempts  at  Tersiflcation,  I  allowed  myself  to  throw  off  a  little  j«u 
^e^rit  in  rhyme,  which  at  the  time  when  tt  was  first  penned,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  laaght^  among  my  fHenda  and  acquunlances,  one  of  the 
former  of  whom  I  permitted,  at  his  urgent  request,  to  make  a  copy  of  ii  Hy 
boy,  Sir,  says  that  I  was  a  fool  for  doing  so,  but  I  trust  you  do  not  agree 
with  him,  this  the  more  especially,  as  he  would  be  liable  to  call  any  one  out 
who  should  bo  disposed  to  do  so.*  This  friend  was  in  the  habit,  every  year, 
at  a  stated  period,  of  paying  a  periodical  visit  to  his  father,  who  reeided  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  On  his  next  viait  to  his  venerable  relative,  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  sadden  attack  of  Cholera  Morbus,  then  a  very  foshionable  dis- 
ease, although  at  the  present  moment  it  has  been  debased  into  a  umple 
modification  of  the  Diarrhcea.  Only  conceive,  Sir,  what  my  astonishment 
must  have  been,  when,  in  the  second  year  following  my  fnend'a  lamentable 
death,  I  saw  this  playful  whim  of  my  idleness  rehashed  hy  the  very  indi- 
vidual whose  verses  had  induced  me  to  write  it,  into  a  thing  which  he  calls 
a  poem,  and  which  ha  has  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  "  Reaper  and  the 
Flowers,  "t  In  the  most  profound  spirit  of  utter  contempt  for  the  lesson 
which  my  verses  might  have  given  him,  had  he  had  the  slightest  inclination 
to  study  them,  as  well  as  the  good  which  he  might  have  derived  from  a  close 
examination  of  their  meaning,  he  had  actually  taken  them  home  with  him 
when  they  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  had  there  and  then  perpetrated 
a  serious  parody  upon  their  form.  Nor  only  had  be  done  this,  but  he  had 
actually  re-produeed  those  irregularities  in  the  length  of  the  lines,  which, 
I  had  not  thought  in  myjmi  d'e^rit  worth  attending  to  and  modifying. 

With  the  usual  perversity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  they  have 
selected  this  parody  and  maintain  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  one  of  his  most 
perfect  efforts.  Poasibly,  Sir,  It  may  be  go,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  no 
one  would  be  more  throughly  delighted  tlrnn  my  eldest  boy,  could  ho  find 
any  one  supporting  this  opinion,  where  he  chanced  to  be  present 

*  Mogt  certainly,  my  dear  air,  we  do  not — Eo.  U.  S.  B. 

f  May  not  Borne  mistake  be  at  the  bottom  of  tbIsT    Wo  would  not  (brtiie  world 
BB7  any  thing  unpleasant  to  our  esteemed  correepondont,  but  oitraordinary  aimlll-  . 
tndea  in  every  tblng,  do  exist,  and  this  has  gtrruraUy  been  admitted  oa  one  of  Mr. 
liongfbllow's  most  perCect  poeme. — Ed.  U.  S.  B. 
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:  LOKonLLOw.  T.  JBFTEBBOH  Bowm. 


TAen  ii  a  Beaper,  wAow  nam»  it  Dtath,  Thiu  u  a  Critic,  wfaosa  name  il  Trntb, 
And  ailA  Mi  aiekle  keen.  And  with  bit  pen  bo  shrewd. 

Si  respi  (he  bearded  tenia  at  a  brwth.  He  Blajv  our  Buthora  with  acuitr  roth, 
And  (be  flowers  that  grow  between.  And  slafs  them  in  pleaaaDt  mood. 

"S/mBItMnoAagUVbKtiBbaV'iaiihhe—  "  Shall  I  alaj  none  that  writs  poeti7  f 

"  Dave  oaagfat  but  the  bearded  grain  t  filaj  dobs  but  who  scribble  proae  t 

^AoivA  the  breath  of  tlieM  flowers  iaiweet  Hoagb   pInHaot  to  cut  up  the  lait," 

to  IBS,  aaith  he, 

I  will  giro  them  aU  back  aguD,"  "  I  would  &r  loauer  deal  with  those." 

E«  faned  at  Ou  Sowera  vtUK  tearFuI  eyes.  He  gazed  at  Uie  ifoeta  with  leader  tijt*. 
Hi  hittd  their  drooping  ieavet ;  U«  kiaed  their  printed  leavea ; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise,  "Ohl    theae   are   thej,  that  the  PnUw 

Be  bound  them  i»  bis  tluattt,  prize- 

Let  ma  bind  them  in  my  sheaTei. 

"  My  Lord  baa  need  of  iheie  SoweretB  Joy,"  "  The  PubUc,  it  needs  these  poelliDgs  gaj," 
Tin  Reaper  taid,  and  imiled  ;  The  Critie  nid,  and  nniled ; 

"  Dear  tokeaa  oT  the  earUi  are  they,  "Let  me  reap  with  a  will  eadi  lay, 

Wliere  he  «a«  oDce  a  child.  Sung  by  these  poala  wild. 

"  Tiey  all  tiall  Haom  in  fields  of  Ught,  "  They  all  shall  Uoom  apoD  my  page. 

Transplanted  by  my  care,  Foels  u  all  of  tham  are. 

And  taints  upon  ^eir  garbs  of  while.  Strung  in  rows,  fbr  the  wise  and  aage 

These  aacred  bloseomg  wear."  To  meaanre  them  with  care." 

Aod  lie  mother  gue,  in  tettn  and  pain.  So  the  Critie  stmng  with  laagbing  eyes. 
The  flowers^e  most  did  lore ;  i,»»)i»*«»»^  on  his  string. 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again  And  hoisted  him  as  a  glorious  prize, 
la  the  fields  of  light  abate.  With  W****s,  when  he  would  sing. 

Oh  I  not  in  citidfy,  not  i»  wrath.  Oh  t  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  spita, 

lie  Reaper  oinw  i^atday;  The  Critie  eame  that  day; 

'Tieae  an  anj^l  Tiaited  the  green  earth,  'Twaa  a  judgment  same  to  do  what  wu 

Ajid  icoi  tbe  flowers  ouay.  right. 

And  took  those  poeta  away. 

Alt/^ther,  70U  inll  permit  me  to  any,  that  this  atrikea  me  m  being  one  of 
the  most  impadent  of  the  many  fnude  to  which  mj  writinga  hare  been  sub- 
jected, and  jct  I  must  caadidly  admit,  Sir,  that  in  m^  heart,  I,  at  times  feel 
more  than  half-iDclined  to  forgive  the  fellow  (Qiuere — Has  this  been  read 
rightly  f — ^Editor)  on  the  score  of  his  profoundlf  nnbloshing  and  ez^aordj- 
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iiftiy  ftudadtf.  Indeed,  I  unheeiUtiDglf  tAwM,  that  I  shoold  hftve  done  bo, 
had  he  not  repeated  this  e^biUon  of  Utenij  pTofligacy  at  1117  expensei 
more  than  a  dozan  times  since;  judging  from  which  &ct,  I  confoBs,  that  I 
shoold  feel  inclined  to  atlribnte  Ub  whole  power  in  weaving  a  certun  spedes 
of  doggerel  that  puses  for  poetiy,  to  nollung  more  than  a  systematic  conrse 
of  highly  sncceesful  plagiarism. 

Bat  although,'  Sir,  I  have  been,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  afSrm,  and  am  still  an 
ill-used  man,  my  son,  nnfUiilly,  does  not  at  all  hesitate  to  attribute  the  tact 
of  my  being  ao  to  my  stupid  modee^,  and  can  not  re&un  from  affirming,  that 
had  I  at  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  wholesale  piracy  and  plagiar* 
ism  to  which  I  have  been  exposed,  made  only  a  few  examples,  the  poets  who 
have  so  peraiAtently  made  ose  of  my  humble  talents,  in  the  endeavor  to 
earn  a  name  for  themselves,  would  have  allowed  me  to  remain  at  peace. 

This,  I  suppose,  wis  not  to  be,  and  I  have  been  oompelled  to  submit  to 
their  treatment  of  me  without  doing  any  Qiing  more  than  passively  resenting 
it,  up  to  the  present  tjme. 

But,  Sir,  while  there  is  as  I  may  aay,  soma  slight  degree  of  aatis&ctdon  in 
finding  one's  self  plundered  and  maltreated  by  those  individuals  whose  talent^ 
marred  thongh  they  in  part  are  by  th^  insolent  ^orancs  of  the  great  law  of 
moral  proper^,  enablethem  in  anyway,  or  by  any  means  to  achieve  that  em- 
inence in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  which  we  all  in  some  way  or  other  in- 
cline our  heads,  imagine,  if  only  for  an  Instant,  how  atnmge  a  feeling  of 
disgust  most  come  across  the  soul,  when  it  finds  the  moderate  powers  which 
have  been  accorded  it  by  the  Alnughty,  degraded  or  polluted  by  the  mi- 
hallowed  paws  of  those  men  whom  names  are,  as  it  were,  totally  unknown. 
A  modest  fueling  of  self-valuation  will  be  aroused  within  the  unknown  poet, 
when  he  finds  his  mind  has  lent  materials  to  the  pillaging  fingers  of  a  Morris, 
a  Sigoomey,  a  Whittier,  or  even  of  a  Longfellow.  But  this  feeling  must  be 
entirely  quenched  within  him,  when  he  discovers  on  examining  the  writings 
of  others,  that  his  nwntal  pockets  have  been  most  indubitably  and  industri- 
ously picked  by  a  J<dm  or  a  Jack  Savage.  Now,  this,  Sir,  has  been  the  case 
with  me.  As  I  have  sud,  my  mental  pockets  have  been  most  indubitably 
and  industriously  picked  by  a  person  rqoi<nng  in  the  name  of  Jobn  or  Jack 
Savage.  Who  this  individual  may  be,  I  confess  I  am  in  total  ignorance  o( 
although  it  does  seem  to  my  son  that  he  remembers  the  circamstance  of  having 
seen  his  name  at  some  pwiod  w  the  other,  in  the  pages  of  your  jusdy  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  Review,*  which  induces  me  to  question  you 
upon  the  point  of  the  calling  and  standing  in  society,  of  the  person  possessed 
of  this  nomenclature.t   If  you  know  him,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  although 

*  This  we  unhe^tatingly  tell  the  interesUng  child  of  Ur.  T.  J.  Bowie  must  be 
an  impossibiUty,  as  we  ore  decidedly  TmacqTuinted  with  Iha  izidividual  in  ques- 
tion.—Bd.  D,  a.  a. 

t  We  know  nothing  of  this  Jobn  or  Jack  Savage. — Bd.  TJ.  S.  B. 
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it  ia  probtUe,  thfttin  other  respects  he  mmy  bo  s  decent  member  t^sodet;; 
not  on  mj  own  Moount,  bat  <»  th^  of  mj  bod,  who  Is  s  self-willed  joang 
man  and  stends,  si  I  hsv«  pr«vion&l7  mentioned,  some  lai  foot  two  Biches 
m  his  pumps,  considering  himself  tar  serenl  jwra  out  of  aj  lesding-stringa.* 
Ught  I  beg  yon  to  infonn  me  whetlMr  he  is  right  nnot  in  entertsiDuig  this 
snpiKWitioa  Tt  But,  be  this  ss  it  msy,  or  whoerer  or  irtuterer  this  John  ot 
Jack  SkTsge  may  be,  Sir,  read  his  "  Lilla  "  throngh,  frtun  bt^iinniDg  to  sud, 
and  then  ccmipsre  it  with  my  "  Billy" : 


B  ILLT. 


JOHX      SATA&I 


T.     JBVVEBSOK     B0WI1 


Lanlj  mil,  «ni{r  iti|p  imfUngt 
All  mj  jwlh  to  g^m  bc^Hiig ;    . 
Ae  jour  mouUi  iti  bright  joy  bihas, 
Ererj  ripple  o'w  me  duhn — 
JUkei  me  helpleei  while  1  gue  on 
Hkture'i  leted  diqiaMii ; 
Sut  tAa  nil*  a  bant  initiU — 
Ulk  fmilM  while  LilU  kills. 

OA  f  thOM  eyel  triA  nptore  thrill  me— 
Tike  them  off  or  elie  theyH  kill  me ; 
But  not  yet,  tor  theie'a  ihaat  them 
nut  to  mkke  me  die  irilhoat  them  I 
Dtor,  remember  whit  jon'rc  doing, 
Ton  are  kjlliog  while  I'm  wocung — 
If  you  eloM  UoM  tya  o/bbu, 
Ihn'l  you  blow  ym^otemiaa  too  f 

SkA  id  earthly,  heaTODly,  iwnoo, 
Lovdy,  wi  Aed,  vlkM  wdhmm 
vU  yn,.  Lilla,  lighU  om'  iimdami 
Barely  Aire,  to  kill  wM  jUniAwM/ 
JVtryglaDce  both  wine  uid  woand<  mo— 
Zift  and  doeth  in  yon  soTaandf  idb — 
While  DfM  inmj  ill  life  woold  pT% 
Had  you  the  heart  to  make  tap  Ure. 


Utile  Billy,  why  keep  throwing 
gqnibe  tUnfat,  and  torchei  glowiogf 
All  the  day  you're  been  in  doTer — 
July's  Fourth  now  well  nigh  orer — 
Cnt^era  burnt  and  trowaera  torn  out — 
Umbe  and  puTM*  well  nigti  worn  out;  . 
But  the  bhiB  inatile  a  bane — 
Billy's  Am  ia  Daddy's  pain. 

Ah  t  my  hand  with  anger  Itches — 

Little  Boamp,  you're  burnt  my  bi 

And  I  now  will  (urely  atrip  yoa 

To  your  aUn,  and  wbH  will  whip  yon. 

Dear  to*,  with  that  aqnib  upon  it, 

little  brat  I  you're  bornt  Kale'e  bonnet — 

If  tears  dim  Ihoae  eyes  of  Une, 

Dontyou  know,  you  shall  yell  toof 

Bodi  a  reekleet,  Httle^  humaa 
JBia^  was  never  born  of  woMan, 
Aajou,Bi]lyl    It  wai  blindiwaa 
Here  to  pamper  you  with  kindnest; 
Ereij  actioD  multa  whipi^ng— 
LUb  is  abort — begin  with  strippiog — 
Ifot  one  word  ihall  aare  your  aUa, 
Bo  aoieadi  away,  as  I  begin- 


Now,  Sir,  without  ftirther  examining  the  right  which  this  person  calling 
himself  Jolin  or  Jack  Savage,  has  had  to  take  my  cvdras  Tersas  and  trana- 

*  Without  the  sL'ghtert  hedtatioD,  we  aasora  the  higUy  respectable  eon  of 
our  ami^tls  correroondeDt,  that  wo  are  not  in  the  venr  iemol«st  degree  acquainted 
with  the  oerson  who  hse  ao  justly  and  vgnally  provided  his  ire.— Ed.  U.  S.  R. 

I  We  beg  leare  to  iuft»m  oar  Coneapondent  and  bis  amiable  descendant  ooce 
more,  that  we  utterly  deny  and  disown  John  or  Jack  Savage.— Ed.  U.  S.  R. 
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mate  tbem  into  something  which  be  thinks  proper  to  pat  forth  to  the  mi- 
oomtnoDly  mild  and  little  critical  public  of  the  North  of  our  glorious  TTnioii, 
jon  dust  allow  me  to  uk  what  joa  really  think  of  his  poetical  accomplish- 
ments, which  I  need  scarcely  say,  my  son  and  myself  regard  as  haxing  no 
cUms  upon  the  respect  of  any  sagadons  and  clear-headed  person.*  Let  me 
ask  of  joa,  what  you  may  oongider  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  &flb  and  uzth 
lines  of  the  first  of  tiiese  three  stanzas  f  or  rather  permit  me  to  pnt  this 
question  to  the  profound  and  learned  critic,  who  reviewed  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  the  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,!  in  your  number 
issued  for  Uie  month  of  July  lasL  Then  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
grammatical  error  which-  occurs  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  last  slanza — an 
error  which  it  would  he  out  of  the  range  of  possibility  for  the  merest  school- 
boy to  have  committed,  so  long  as  be  had  the  fear  of  justice  and  tbe  birch 
before  his  eyes ;  a  fear,  which  I  regret  to  say,  the  fashion  of  modem  times 
has  almost  entirely  remoTed  from  the  range  of  learning  bestowed  upon  our 
youth.  In  my  early  days,  Sir,  I  feel  intensely  proud  to  say,  that  the  birch 
and  the  ferule  were  the  main  magutri  morum.  We  were  taught  with  and 
hy  the  means  of  these  instruments  of  discipline,!  and  committed  no  fault  or 
transgression,  saving  under  the  wholesome  dread  of  having  it  ooodignly 
scored  into  the  memory  of  our  nether  end. 

Let  this  John  or  Jack  Savage  now  pass.  Sir,  for  I  trust  that  pnniehment 
is  no  longer  br  from  bim,  as  my  boy  has  managed  to  get  a  trace  of -bim 
through  the  individual  who  published  his  poems,  a  very  worthy  and  excel- 
lent publisher  (my  eon,  I  am  sony  to  say,  stigmatixes  bim  as  a  "  remark- 
ably slow  coach,"  the  slang  of  which  observation  you  must  pardon,  as  it  ia 
not  mine,)  named  Bedfield. 

But,  Sir,  in  the  last  number  which  was  published  of  your  inesUmable 
Review,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  exquisite  little  poem,  by  a  J.  T.  Fields, 
entitled  a  "  Dirge  for  a  Toong  0LrI,"  (you  must  permit  me  here  to  intimate 
to  you,  that  I  accord  most  perfectly  with  your  strictures  npon  the  name  of 
this  poem,§}  by  your  deservedly  high  and  warm  eulogium  upon  its  merits. 
Candidly,  Sir,  I  ^ree  with  that  eulogium,  and  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
poBsibility  of  gettiog  the  volume  in  which  it  was  published,  and  from  which 

*  Wb  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  are  inclined  to  set  the  very  lowest  of  rational 
values  upon  them. — En.  U.  S.  B. 

f  Having  been  applied  to,  for  the  purpose  of  leoming  my  opinion,  by  my 
friend,  the  Editor  of  the  United  Statet  Reiieu!,  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  giring  a  oritjoal  opinion  unless  it  is  paid  for. — Rbvieweb  Of  thb  Lirs 
AND  Wmttsos  or  Jefftosoh. 

}  We  feel  that  these  admirable  instnimsnta  tor  the  indoctrination  of  youth  have 
very  unwisely  been  laid  aside.  Let  us  hope  tliat  tbcy  may  i^n  bo  wielded  Ibr  the 
good  of  rising  generations,  ore  vro  are  laid  in  the  grave. — Ed.  IT.  3.  R. 

§  The  more  obliged  are  we  to  oar  correspoodont  Ibr  this  approval  of  our  ob- 
jectiona  as  we  have  at  present  in  our  B^aam-boK,  [bur  letters-^ooo  of  them  of 
three  pages  long,  decidedly  objecting  to  our  obaorvations  upon  tliis  point. — Editob 

U.S.  a. 
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it  was  quoted,  of  &  Tforthf  yoang  friend  of  mine,  (■Imoat  a  hay,  Sir,)  who  U 
connected  in  some  gliffht  degree  with  literatore  io  New-York,  and  who  ig 
named  Charles  Qeorge  Rosenberg,  (can  thia  be  the  same  perBon,  who  has 
recently  contributed  several  poems  to  the  UsiTEn  States  Ebvibw  ?")  a  yery 
worthy  fellow,  but  one  who  is  indifferently  provided  with  the  goods  of  this 
worid.  He  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  volume  in  question, 
which,  as  you  mentioned,  has  not  been  printed  for  public  circulation.  I 
saw  by  the  InscHptJoii  oo  the  blank  page  at  the  commencement,  that  this 
copy  had  been  presented  him  by  Mr.  Fields.  Judge,  Sir,  of  my  amazement 
at  seeing  in  this  volume,  at  page  18,  some  lines  "  On  a  Portrait  of  Cromwell," 
which  have  been  most  unworthily  taken  from  a  brief  poem  of  mine  own, 
«ntitled  by  ms  "A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Turpin."  As  Hr.  Kosen. 
berg  lent  me  the  printed  Poems,  and  I  was  unable  to  purchase  them,  I 
wrote  to  him  to  know  whether  I  was  at  liberty  to  employ  the  knowledge  I 
had  obtained  in  so  strange  and  unforeseen  a  manner.  He,  Sir,  baa  neglected 
to  do  that  which  a  gentleman  should  have  done,  and  tberefore,  I  conclude, 
mi^  not  at  present  be  in  New-York,t  but  confident  that  he  will  grant  me 
his  permiamon,  I  transmit  you  the  two  ponna.    Judge  for  yourself: 


r  I  X  L  n  8. 


"PailitnM  ru  /am,"  mid  Cramwell — 
SoagA  icilh  age  and  gashed  wilh  m 

"SIdu  mf  TJsaga  at  you  find  it, 
Ltu  tloit  Imth,  my  aoul  abhors," 


fCphilaoi 
Swept  the  Ibe  at  Haieton  Moor — 
7%it  tau  ki,  vhom  irm  oplifled 
Fnnn  the  dnit  the  tainting  poor. 

God  had  made  his  Ace  uncomely — 
•' Viuai  me  at  I vn,"  he  »aid  ; 

So  In  liVei  vpon  the  csovas 
Whom  thaj  cArviiiiilcd  at  dtad. 


*  This  name  is  so  nnnsoal  a  c«ie  amongst  American  and  English  writers,  that 
we  ahould  moat  undoubtedly  have  claimed  his  acquaintaiice,  this  the  more  especial- 
ly fVom  the  bigheuloglum  passed  upon  bim  bj  our  valued  correspondent,  (in  whidi 
we  presume  that  hia  son  coinddee,)  were  it  not  that  he  has  called  him  young.  Kow, 
oar  Ifr.  Rooenberg's  beard  ia  already  gray,  and  in  our  opinion,  he  must  be  on  the 
vrrong  side  of  fbrty-Dve.— So.  U.  S.  B. 

t  This  settles  the  quatUon.  He  la  in  Kew-Tork— that  is  to  say,  our  friend  i& 
ConseciuenOy  ihe  two  0.  Or.  Soeenbergs  can  not  be  the  seme.— En  IT.  S.  B. 


"  Judge  me  as  I  lived,"  aaid  Torpin— = 

—     Bongh  with  wrath  and  lost  to  hope— 

"Show  my  actiena  asjoa  Bad  (ham, 

Less  Hum  court,  I  loathe  the  rope." 

This  waa  be,  who  ia  a  night-lime 
Bode  to  Toi^  (Tom  London-tCFwn— 

Thia  waa  bs,  whose  Blaok  Beas  dying 
Whan  he  reached  it,  tqmbled  down. 

Clod  bad  made  s  preaooa  naoal — 
"  Judge  me  ss  I  lived,"  be  aatd ; 

So  he  swung  upon  (ha  gallowa 
Kewgate^ronided  aa  dead. 
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A-t  lie  artiit's  glowing  haadt^  From  the  judge's  earnsBt  took, 

" Siin^jiutice  f  tromiut  aiiiea  "Simple  justice  I"  to  Ute  KaObld, 

Cries  >  Toice  that  aUU  CDmmaads.  Then,  that  precious  nucal  took. 

And  bthold  I  (he  page  (^f  hUtorj,  And  behold  [  Ibe  page  ef  pui  time 

Caituruu  dark  with  Cromnetl's  nimt,  Centiiriefl  lighting  muif  ■  fame, 

Hiinea  to-dag  with  thrilliag  Inetra  Bhrinki  to-d&j  in  dukaDing  shadow 

Iram  tA<  light  ^  CromnBll's^MM.  From  the  sontid  of  Torpin'a  ikune. 

I  fe«l,  Sir,  that  70U  maf  wonder  st  1117  chronicling  the  end  of  a  fbrnga 
reprobate,  vhea,  as  I  feel  prond  in  owning,  we  potwess  upon  our  own  shorea 
quite  as  many  reprobates  aa  W17  nation  in  the  CHd  World.  But  t>if",  m^  boj 
MjB,  and  I  confess  that  I  entirelj  and  completelj  agree  with  him,  is  purdj 
iK^nd  the  queetion,  winch  is,  whether  you  conuder  Mr.  J.  T.  Fidds  justi- 
fied in  committing  Bnch  an  atrodooa  appropriation  of  one  of  the  affiwts  (rf 
mj  rery  moderate  (this  I  am  witling  to  admit,  though  m;  Mends  all  say  that 
I  am  wrong  in  esdmating  my  own  talents  so  meagrely)  geotua.  Beudes, 
Sir,  I  would  have  yon  observe  the  quiet  uid  modest  craftiness  with  whidi 
he  has  hiUierto  managed  to  conceal  his  tbelt.  This  volume  was  not  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  published,  from  which  circumstance  I  feel  imperatively 
called  upou  to  conclude^  that  at  the  very  least,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
poems  contained  in  its  uncommonly  weU-^t  pages,  consist  of  a  similar  series 
of  nnwarrantaMe  malveraationa  upon  hts  pari  Nayt  I  may  point  out  to 
you  that  this  poet  also  resides  in  Boston,*  and  say  that  I  should  not  be  in 
the  least  astonished  if  you  were  ultimately  to  discover  the  "  Dirge  on  a 
Toung  Giii,"  which  we  have  both  of  us  felt  to  be  so  geniunaly  poetical,  was 
nuther  more  nor  less  than  a  somewhat  more  artfolly  concealed  abstractioQ 
from  another  poet  lilce  myself  unknown,  or  perhaps  as  neglected  as  poor 
Poe,  who,  I  am  very  stury  to  intimate  to  you,  deeply  as  I  admired  his  won- 
derful talents,  treated  me  on  three  or  four  separata  occasions  like  a  consum- 
mate rascal  Hia  "Karen,"  Sir,  and  his  "Annabel  Lee,"  were  both  of  them 
light.fingered  appn^riations  frtnn  me,  which  I  do  not  haaitate  in  aUgmatiz- 
ing  as  thclts  of  the  most  abominable  and  unprincipled  description. 

But,  I  can  not  avoid  feeling,  Sir,  that  I  have  been  intaruding  too  long  upon 
yonr  valoable  time,  iraportantf  aa  it  must  be  to  the  great  Democratic  cause, 
not  alone  In  the  titf  of  New- York,  but  in  the  whole  of  our  Union,  and  shall 
consequently  allude  but  to  one  more  of  those  many  scaadaloos  plagiarisms 
to  which  I  have  been  eu  repeatedly  subjected. 

Ton,  Sir,  I  feel  certain,  from  your  position,  must  be  well  acquainted  with 

*  We  confess  that  we  fitorally  know  not  what  to  say,  and  an  obliged  to  lsav« 
Boston  nndofbcded. — &>.  TJ.  A  R. 

t  Oar  correspondent  has  bo  sbonglr  our  interest  in  his  communicatioi],  that  wa 
beghimnotlbraKngle  instant  to  bdieve  that  we  have  fblt  ita  length  aa  the  Slight- 
•st  intrumon. — So.  V.  8.  R. 
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Willivn  CullcD  Bryant,  a  maa  who  hu  worthilr  nuked*  for  so  manf  jtKn 
«8  the  first  and  greatest  poet  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Tou,  Sir,  doubt- 
less, appreciate  ud  rerere  him  both  tateilectually  and  morallj  as  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  prominent  literary  minds  as  welt  as  one  of  t^e  most  honest 
politidans  in  the  present  period  of  our  National  History.  Yon,  Sir,  hare  un- 
doubtedly the  TOHune  of  his  poetry  enthroned  in  the  first  place  upon  your 
book-sbelTes,  or  rather  in  yonr  library,  for  I  ctmclnde,  tbat  ons  so  deeply 
immersed  in  the  politics  aad  liter&tnre  of  his  tune,  poeaesBes  a  most  exten- 
sire  library.  If  so.  Sir,  1  do  not  blame  you.  Genius  is  genins  whatever 
moral  tergLTersations  it  may  be  guQty  of.  But  I  unblushingly  tell  you,  that 
I  hare  swept  out  his  poems  from  my  library.  That  man,  Sir,  William  CuUen 
'  Bryant,  has  treated  my,  I  had  admoet  eaid,  adwation  of  his  talents  in  a  man- 
ner as  disgraceful  as  it  was  contemptible.  Yes,  Sir,  that  man,  great  as  his 
genius  is,  condescended  to  filch  from  the  US.  of  the  poet  who  has  now  ad- 
dressed you. 

Some  years  smce,  Sir,  when  Mr.  Bryant  had  become  so  immersed  in 
politics  that  his  song  was  no  longer  heard,  I  being  personally  unscqusinted 
with  him,  addressed  to  him  a  poem  which  I  inclosed  to  the  offlce  of  his 
journal.  In  my  modesty  I  thought,  Sir,  that  it  might  not  be  unworthy  of  pub. 
licaUon.  In  vmn  did  I  look  at  the  file  of  the  Ectning  Pait,  when  I  risited 
lUchmond,  for  many  weeks.  Neither  my  poem  nor  the  slightest  notice  of  it 
erer  appeared ;  and  at  length  I  suffered  it  to  pass  from  my  remembrance, 
regarding  it  as  something  which  he  had  considered  unworthy  of  notice. 
Perhaps  my  vanity  was  a  triSe  wounded ;  at  all  erents,  I  wil!  not  undertake 
to  Bay  that  it  was  not  SufBce  it  that  it  did  at  length  pass  away  Erom  my 
memory,  and  although  my  son  swore  at  Mr.  Bryant  most  lustily,  when  I 
onrrated  this  incidest  to  him,  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  value  his  un- 
doubted genins  len  highly  than  I  had  before  dona 

It  however  would  seem,  Sir,  that  my  poem  had  very  cooHy  been  placed  by 
this  gentleman  in  his  prirate  desk,  or  haply  it  may  hare  been  committ^ 
by  him  to  memory  and  the  original  MS.  destroyed,  in  order  to  remore  erery 
chance  of  detection. 

He  then  sufi'erBd  himself  to  wait  for  eereral  years,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  I  might  posubly  publish  the  poem ;  fbr 
William  Cnllen  Bryant  would  appear  to  be  not  at  til  deficient  in  a  certtun 
craAiness  of  judgment,  which  it  must  he  owned,  my  previously  high  opinion 
of  the  mental  natnro  of  the  man  had  by  no  means  led  me  to  expect  Find- 
ing that  the  writer  exhibited  do  sign  of  immediate  ritality,  uid  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  pa«n  itself  seemed  to  hare  utterly  deputed  from 
this  life,  be  then  made  up  his  mind  to  use  it  himself.  This,  Sir,  ho  has  done. 
Free  am  I  to  confess,  for  I  am  a  modest  individual,  that  his  adaptation  of  it 
nnder  the  title  of  the  "Voice  of  Autumn"  is  immeasurably  superior  to  my 
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poem,  both  in  general  chtncter  and  indmdiul  finish ;  y«t  tnine  is  so  good, 
that  it  pierced  mj  benrt  with  aa  uadeniablf  bitter  pang  of  jealous;  when  I 
first  read  his.  Now,  great,  Sir,  as  we  perforce  all  of  ns  must  admit  Hr.  Bryant 
to  be,  was  it  not  cruel  of  iiim  to  ravish  from  me  my  one  pet  lamb  ?  My  eldest 
boy,  when  I  first  saw  his  scandalous  appropriation  of  it,  ofiered  to  visit  New- 
York,  Sir,  and  then  and  there  incontinently  cow-bide  him  for  his  unworthy 
treatment  of  his  dear  and  revered  old  An,  bat  /  could  not  allow  him  to  do 
.  s&  /  had  too  long  reverenced  the  name  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  To 
cow-hide  Aim,  Sir,  would  have  been  like  a  desecration  of  the  altar  of  my 
younger  lore. 


S  TOIOB  OF  AUTOMN. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 


■-  JOTPEESOIf  BOWIB. 


l%tre  comsB, /nnn  yonder  height, 

A  Kj/'l  repining  sontid, 
Where  (breat  leaies  are  bright 
And  fall,  like  flakes  of  light, 


That,  lightly  floatiog  ou, 
Jutl  ikima  the  weedy  leoi, 
Jiut  Btire  the  growing  trees. 


Thbu  Sows  from  eveiy  heart, 

A  son  repining  sigh ; 
is  daji  on  dajB  depart. 
The  poet's  sileiiccd  art 

Lets  them  fly. 


The  last  pale  flowera  that  look, 
From  out  theii  suniif  noak, 

At  the  Bkj. 

O'er  ahouting  ehildren  jfiei 
Tkal  Ught  October  wind. 

And  Ida^ng  cheeU  and  eytt, 
He  learea  their  meny  eriet 

Far  behind. 

And  wandert  on  to  mak* 
JTuti  gqfl  uneasy  tmtnd 
By  dialuit  wood  and  laie, 
Whera  distant  foantaicB  brsal: 

From  thi  ground. 

So  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay, 
Nor  fair  untrodden  dall ; 
He  nreepa  ttu  upland  swell. 

And  away. 


It  is 

Ihe  Pablio's  piniog  cry. 
Just  mntterieg  does  it  flow 
Just  as  lazy  winda  will  blow, 

Moaning  5y. 

It  moans  in  ohambera  filled 
With  tome  and  printed  page. 

That  B^'^'t's  lyre  U  stilled, 
And  B"**t'a  tongue  is  chilled. 


O'er  listening  ears,  it  fiics, 

That  wail  of  grief  and  woe. 
And  wetting  cbeekg  and  eyes. 


And  wanders'on  to  nuke 
That  soft  uneasy  soimd, 
A  mourning  for  his  sake, 
Like'ripples  of  a  lakn 


No  line  does  he  indite 

Save  politics  and  prose, 
ITor  Teres  aa  still  he  might 
Will  bis  snblle  pin  yet  writ«^ 

Ere  he  goes. 
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Jfitum'it  Oum  tby  homebw  ilait  t  Hoorn'it  thou  hii  ntclCM  lUle  T 

Oh  I  tofi  rrpining  wind ;  Oh  I  «o(t  repining  aigh  [ 

Thst  earlg  seek'st  (Dd  laU,  Who  ewl?  and  who  late 

The  rest  it  ia  thy/oM  Abjures  Qod-giTen  Fate, 

Not  to  find.  Can  but  die, 

Nat  OD  the  moDntwD's  braaat,  Within  tbe  out's  bum. 

Not  o»  lA^  oetan'i  thore,  Upon  tha  ocem's  shore, 

In  M  tbe  East  and  West: —  In  the  silence  of  our  home, 

Tbe  nind  that  stops  to  reet  His  thiilljug  numbers  come 

Is  no  mon.  NcTer  more. 

By  Talleja,  woodi,  and  ipringa,  By  street,  or  grore,  or  atrnam, 
JK)  wonder  tbou  ebooldit  griera  No  wonder  we  should  Veep, 

For  all  tbe  glorious  things  The  Toiee  of  B*'»*fs  dream 

Thon  touches!  with  thj  winga,  In  tbe  gloom  oT  death,  should  seem. 
And  must  leave.  *  Uiuibed  to  sleep. 

1  feel.  Sir,  that  I  h»vo  trespassed  so  deeply  npon  your  time,  I  ought 
to  conclude  my  letter,  and  I  ftccordingly  do  bo  without  again  alluding  to  the 
last  great  grievance  which  I  hftTO  felt  coDStnuned  to  chronicle.  With  such 
a  man  as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  expoenre  will  be  ample  punishment. 
Has  ha  not  with  hia  own  hand  pulled  down  the  temple  reared  to  him  within 
my  heart,  and  freely,  by  his  own  wOI,  abjured  the  homage  which  I  had 
for  BO  many  years  voluntarily  offered  to  his  genius?  I  fergive  the  man.  Sir, 
on  the  score  of  his  high  and  most  unmistakable  talent,  but  I  can  no  longer 
venerftte  him  on  the  score  of  his  poetry,  while  my  son  glances  at  me  with 
an  indignant  sneer  whenever  I  say  so,  as  if  to  ask  me  wherefore  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  do  Eo.  lie,  alas  I  Sir,  is  still  but  a  boy  in  feeling,  and  although 
naturally  keenly  alive  to  his  parent's  individual  powers,  despises  all  of  my 
old  and  settled  worships,  enjoying  the  contemptible  works  of  a  wretched 
Northern  or  Western  writer  called  Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticka,  far  more  than 
havenemtes  thewritingsof  aBryant,aHorris,ora  Sirams,  which  last-named 
miter  is,  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  Southern  poet,  and  one  who  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  you  with  all  the  legitimate  pride  of  a  man  bom  ia  the  Old  Dominion 
and  Southern  in  birth,  education,  and  sentiment,  has  never  yet  condescended 
to  steal  from  me  one  leaf  to  twme  amongst  hia  own  laurels. 

Should  yon  think  proper,  Sir,  to  put  these  few  remarks,  (my  hoy  says  that 
they  are  fer  too  few ;  might  I  ask  whether  you  think  so  f]*  to  any  use  in 
the  proximate  nnmber  of  your  Review,  I  may,  in  all  probability,  feci  in- 
clined to  trouble  you  with  a  few  Tiiore  examples  of  the  exceedingly  unprin- 
cipled manner  in  which  mj  productions  have  been  used  by  various  of  the 
more  distinguished  American  poets.  Byron,  Sir,  was  never  one  half  so 
justly  incensed  by  tho  ridiculously  asinine  severity  of  Jeffrey,  as  I  have 

•  Most  undoubtedly,  my  dear  Sir,  do  we  agree  with  your  amiable  son,  Hia 
filial  fedii^B^  let  us  add,  are  perfectly  exemplaiy.  Tbey  undoubtedly  do  him  very 
peat  honor,— Ei>.  U.  S.  K. 
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been  by  thdr  wantoii  disrespect  for  the  rights  of  mental  property  io  my  omi 

person. 

Were  I  able  mentally  to  cmciFf  Nathaniel  P.  Willie,  believe  me,  vhen  I 
say  that  I  wonld  do  bo,  fbr  most  thoroughly  and  certaialy  does  he  merit 
such  a  mental  cmciflxion.  Poe,  (to  whom  yoii  are  aware  that  I  have  pre- 
viously alluded,)  and  Hra.  Osgood,  although  both  of  them  are  now  dead, 
should  also  undergo  irt  my  hands,  this  process.  So  should  Bayard  Taylor, 
Sir,  a  young  man  in  the  former  derelopment  of  whose  genius  I  was  deeply 
interested,  until  it  chanced  that  some  six  months  ^nce  his  "  Poems  of  the 
Orient"  fell  into  my  bands,  and  I  saw  five  Terses  which  he  chooses  to  call 
"The  Arab  Warrior,"  aa  wall  as  the  "  Wisdotu  of  Ali."  Lowell  and 
Eolmesldonot  speak  of  at  present;  but  sufflceit,  that  scarcely  one  promi- 
nent name  of  our  modern  poets  or  versifiers  who  has  not  degraded  those 
talents  which  Heaven  had  given  him,  by  his  unconscientious  use  of  my 
poetry.  Sir,  it  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  have  taken  Uiis  step,  but  my  son 
justifies  me  in  having  done  so,  and  has  remonstrated  with  me  frequently  on 
thescoreof  my  longsilence,whichwou1d  not  now  have  been  broken  through, 
but  for  my  astomshment  that  a  man  of  your  great  and  unmistakable  talent 
should  have  lent  any  credence  to  the  chai^  made  against  Hr.  Longfellow 
by  a  Puddlehead. 

Having  thus  commenced.  Sir,  t  feel  inclined  to  go  on  and  to  deprive 
those  poets  who  have  so  grossly  and  so  undeniably  injured  me,  of  the 
borrowed  plumes  in  which  they  hare  been  parading. 

Might  I,  therefore,  intrude  so  much  upon  your  time,  (my  Bon  says  that  I 
may  in  this  presume  upon  your  kindness  in  some  degree,  from  the  mere  eir- 
cumatance  of  having  been  one  of  the  earliest,  steadiest,  and  most  con^tent 
supporters  of  your  Review,)  as  to  request  you  to  find  out  for  me  a  tho- 
roughly respectable  publisher,  (I  should  like  such  a  house  as  Appleton'a  or 
Bed&eld'a,  but  my  son  says  it  must  be  a  "go-ahead  one,"  after  the  bshlon  of 
Derby,  and  if  you  agree  with  him*  it  ccrttuuly  must,)  who  would  undertake 
to  do  justice  to  me  by  publishing  a  series  of  these  appropriations  with  their 
originals.  Money,  I  feci  that  I  need  scarcely  say,  will  not  be  of  the  slightest 
abject  to  me  in  doing  this  work  of  retribution,  and  should  you,  Sir,  think  it 
necessary,  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you  that  my  eldest  sont  shall  come 
on  to  New- York  immediately,  lo  conferwtth  you  upon  thia  subject. 

Let  me  in  conclusion,  beg  to  assure  you,  with  an  eipression  of  the  most 
profound  regret  for  the  trouble  which  I  am  go  unwarrantably  impoung  on 
you,  that  I  remain.  Sir, 

Tours  most  obediently,  etc.,  etc., 

T.  JspraRSON  Bowm. 

*  This  we  most  certainly  do,  and  assnie  you  that  we  shall  always  make  a  point 
of  agreeing  with  such  a  rigbt-tbinldng  and  highly  luniable  iodividnal.  —  Ed. 
U.  a  B. 

t  We  bog  to  say  that  it  will  be  totally  mmeceoaiy.  Vs  would  not  wUh  to 
caose  him  the  alightest  trouble.— En,  U.  S.  B. 
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THE    DYING    CHILD. 


Smooth  down  the  pillow  gently,  dearert  wtfe, 
And  look  four  laat  upon  hia  dumgii^brow; 

The  grasp  or  Death  Is  on  hiB  HtUe  life ; 
Oqt  bo7  M  ouTB  but  for  t,  moment  now. 

So  young,  BO  &ir,  'tis  haid  that  he  must  go, 
DowB  to  Ute  silent  tomb  aiul  be  alone^ 

And  wo  who  watched  hia  budding  beau^  grow, 
Unat  mourn  for  all  hia  Infant  graces  gone. 

'Us  past,  the  seal  is  set  no  time  eao  break; 

Tke  eyeUda  close — now  aon  his  little  huuli^ 
The  roroweU  kiss  imprint  upon  his  check. 

Our  child  has  gone  to  join  the  ai]ffel-bmda> 

As  beautiiol  as  brief  his  sojonm  hero, 
Ijke  some  frwl  flower,  Uo<»nlnK  but  to  Ihde: 

Oh  1  may  it  blossom  In  a  brighter  sphere, 
And  angola  guide  him  in  blight  robea  armTed, 

Where  blesaed  Hpirits  are  in  peace  conTeyed, 
To  that  pure  ctime  where  sorrow  is  unknown — 

There  may  we  meet  witb  his  departed  shade. 
When  onr  short  pilgrimage  on  earth  ia  done, 
And  all  the  broken  ties  be  mingled  into  aoa. 
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LEGISLATIVE  POWER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OOTEKNMENT* 


Toi  ftdopUon  of  wiittsD  constitutions,  in  which  are  embodied  cert^ 
ftindimentxl  principles  which  are  to  resb'Rin  the  rulers  of  the  people  is  M 
yet  an  experiment  in  the  science  of  govcmmeut.  To  insure  the  success  of 
Qkis  deuderatum  in  goTcrnment,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  only  rational  hope 
of  its  accomplishment  must  be  based  upoa  the  literal  inUrpretatkn  of  the 
inatnunent  in  which  these  are  recorded,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  a 
"li3>«ral  eotwtmetion"  by  which  an  instrument,  defining  the  objects  of 
legislatioD,  may  be  made  to  embrace  many  powers  not  delegated.  The 
uohitectB  of  out  ConBtitntioQ  were  well  aware  of  the  baneful  influence  which 
■uoh  a  doctrine  must  exert  npon  the  minor  party  to  the  Federal  Consti- 

"  "The  Congreu  ahall  hare  poireF: 

"  1.  To  luj  aad  collect  taxes,  duliel,  imposts,  and  eiciBCS  j  to  pay  Ibe  debts  tni  jm- 
Tide  for  the  common  delense  and  generel  ireirureoF  the  United  SUlea;  but  alt  dutua, 
impoBis,  and  excises  Hhsll  be  unlfDrm  throughDut  the  Uniled  Stales. 

**  2.  To  borrow  monej  on  the  credit  of  the  United  St«teB. 

"S.  To  refnilsle  commerce  nith  foreiim  uatioDn,  uid  amonf  the  several  States,  and 
witb  the  Indian  tribes. 

To  establish  a  nnifoim  mle  of  nataraUzstion,  and  unifarm  laws  on  the  sabject  of 


baokruplcies  throughoat  the  United  SUtea. 
"  B.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 


thereof,  and  of  foreign  eoios,  and  Sz  tl 


"  8.  To  provide  far  the  punishment  of  Counlerfeitincr  the  securities  and  current  coin 
of  the  Coiled  Stales. 

"J.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roods. 

"8.  To  promote  the  prcgrcsa  of  science  and  UBoful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
limea,  to  authors  and  inTcntors,  the  eicluaive  rigfals  (o  tbcir  cBSpeetive  writings  and 


"  10,  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  roles  concem- 
ing  captures  on  land  aud  water. 

"11.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  Untaseahall 
be  for  a  longer  term  [ban  two  jean. 

"  12.  To  provide  and  maiolam  a  nnvy. 

"  13.  To  moice  mles  fbr  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

"  14.  To  provide  (or  calling  forth  the  militia  lu  execute  the  Isirs  of  Ibe  Union,  sup- 
nress  insurrections,  and  repel  iarisions. 

IS.  To  provide    for    organiiing,    arming,   and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  Ibr 
— ' —  ^leh  part  of  tbcm  as  may  be  amployed  in  the  serTice  of  Itie  United  Statea 
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tntion,  and  that  it  would  erentiudly  Und  to  the  annihilKtion  of  all  their 
endesTora  for  the  formation  of  a  pemutDent  union  of  the  States.  To  avoid 
this,  the  gFeat«st  of  all  evils  which  could  accrue  to  the  written  Constitution 
which  they  were  about  to  frame,  namely,  a  dtparturt  from  iu  Utter,  they 
^e'Jied  the  objects  to  be  embraced  by  the  legiEJative  power  of  the  goT«m- 
ment  about  to  be  created.  So  sedulous  were  they  in  diacountenauciDg  any 
resort  to  implication  of  power,  that,  wherever  they  have  bestowed  certain 
powers  of  a  general  nature,  they  have,  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against 
this  most  dangerous  mode  of  deriving  power,  given  the  same  in  detail,  as  is 
lUIly  illnstrated  io  the  following  extracts  from  the  Constitution  itself,  to  wit: 
To  CoDgress  has  been  given  the  power  to  "  coin  money"  and  "  to  regulate 
tile  value  thereof:"  what  then  more  reasonable  than  to  infer  that  this  power 
carried  along  with  it,  by  necessary  implication,  the  power  to  punish  the 
counterfeiting  of  that  coin  i  But  so  drcamspect  were  the  framera  of  thsCon- 
stitution,  that  in  order  to  avoid  all  resort  to  implication,  they  deemed  it 
<Xp«dient  to  confer  a  separate  power  to  this  end,  and  accordingly  decreed, 
that  Congress  should  have  power  "  to  proiridt  for  the  punuhmentqfeourUer. 
/eitiitf  the  leeuHtiei  and  evrrent  coin  of  tht  United  State*."  Congress  is 
empowered  "  ta  regulate  commeree  with  foreign  nation*;'"  "to  raise  and 
support  armie*;"  "  to  provide  and  maintaift  a  navf/:"  to  these  primary 
powers  what  (»uld  be  more  ijicidental  than  the  power  to  punish  piracnes, 
the  power  to  appoint  offlcers  to  this  army  when  raised,  as  also  to  have 
control  of  its  "forts,  nuga&nes,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needfol 
buildings"  ?  But  so  solidtous  was  tine  Convention  to  bani^  the  term  impH- 
oation  from  the  Constitution,  that  we  perceive  a  separate  power  vested  by 
the  Constitution  to  warrant  the  ezaroise  of  jurisdiction  upon  these  subjects, 
to  wit:  "Oongress  shall  have  power  to  miJce  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;"  "  to  provide  for  calling  fbrth  the 
militia;"  "t3  define  and  punish  piracies  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
offenses  gainst  the  laws  of  nations ;"  "  to  exercise  authority  over  its  forts, 
nugazines,  arssnals,  dock-jWds,  and  other  needful  buildings."  Are  these 
subsequent  clauses  of  the  Constitution  to  be  r^arded  as  mere  tantology  ?  Or 
are  they  the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principle  to  be 
observed  relative  to  a  written  Constitution,  namely,  so  adherence  to  its  letter, 
in  contradistinction  to  itapliealionf 

3  the  aulbori^ 


other  netdfui  bmldinm      -  - 

"  IT.  Tu  mike  all   Uva   which  shall  b«  boxsutj 
execution  the  fr>re^iiyj;  poTrerH,  and  all  other  poven  ve 

Krerament  of  the  IlDlled  Stales,  or  in  auj  deparlmeut  or  officer  iheraoC" — Unuti- 
umijfth4  VniUd  Staiei,  iSee.  8. 
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"  CM^rass  shall  hAT«  poirar  to  nuke  til  UwB  vhich  ghal!  be  neoeuary  and 
ff^sf  to  ctrrj  into  exeeutkw  the  forgoing  poweis,  and  all  other  powers 
TMted  by  this  GoDtdtutioii  in  the  goTermnent  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
■D7  departraent  ttt  ofBcer  tfaereoC"  The  construdjon  nhich  the  Suprenu 
Oonrt  of  the  UDited  States  has  pat  iip(m  this  clause  of  (^  Constitution,  has 
become  the  broad  base  upon  nhioh  the  G»deral  goTemment,  and  those  inter- 
Mted  in  its  undne  aggrandisement,  would  rear  the  stately  edifice  of  implici 
pc«en.  The  decision  of  this  Court  maintains  Uut  the  langaage  of  this  dauM 
tends  to  enlarge  rather  than  restrain  the  gorernme^t  in  the  execution  of  its 
delegat«d  powers.  Such  is  the  coinndenee  and  unanimity  of  argument 
which  pcrrades  the  dedsion  of  the  Chief-Justice  of  this  Court  on  the  bank 
question,  and  Ur.  Hamilton's  report  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  institu- 
tion, that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  former  bad  consulted  any  oUier 
autiiority  in  the  formation  of  his  decision  than  the  above-named  report  In 
arguing  this  questitHi,  Ur.  Hamilton  says:  "That  every  power  rested  in  a 
government  is  in  its  nature  toeereign,  and  includes,  by  the  force  of  the  term, 
a  right  to  employ  ill  means  reqni^te  and  foirly  applicable  to  the  attaimnmt 
ot  the  ends  of  such  power,  and  which  are  not  precluded  by  restrictions  and 
axoeptioDB  specified  by  the  Constitutioo."  The  language  of  the  Chief-Jugtice, 
after  having  maintained  the  sovereign  nature  of  every  power  vested  in  the 
government,  is  to  Uiis  effect:  that  "all  the  means  which  are  appropriate 
and  which  are  plainly  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  such  power, 
and  which  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  and  if  a  certain  means  to 
oarry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  of  the  govermnent  be  appropri&te,  the 
degree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  (tf  l^islative  discretion,  and  not  <d 
jndicial  inquiiy."  Again,  Hr.  Hamilton  argues,  "Uie  expressions  have  a 
peculiar  comprehensiveness;"  they  are  "to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,"  etc.  The  Chief-Justice 
oonceives,  "that  its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  not  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  government.  No  reason  has  or  can  be  assigned  for  thus  concealing  an 
intention  to  narrow  tho  discretion  of  the  legislature  under  words  which 
purport  to  enlarge,"  etc.  .We  have  traced  this  analogy  of  argument  to  point 
ont  how  error  propagates  error.  Hr.  Hamilton,  in  his  financial  operations, 
no  doubt,  found  that  the  bank  in  qneation  would  facilitate  the  operations  of 
the  treasury  department  of  which  he  was  Secretary,  without  scrutinizing  the 
ordinary  signifix^tion  of  the  words  "necessary  and  proper."  Whether  these 
were  used  by  the  Convention  in  an  enlarged  or  rettrieted  sense,  will  speedily 
appear  b;  an  ^>pe«l  to  the  journal  of  this  body — the  most  valid  testimony 
that  can  bo  deduced  in  an  inquiry  into  the  views  and  designs  of  the  framcrs 
of  the  Constitution — an  unuring  light  to  guide  us  in  our  search  into  the 
ipirit  of  the  federal  compact  This  evidence  did  not  exist  in  print  when  the 
above  decision  was  given,  the  proceedings  of  this  august  assembly  having 
been  published  at  a  period  comparatively  recent.  Had  this  evidence  eiiRted 
in  the  form  which  now  Cicilitatea  our  inquiries  into  this  clause,  we  feel 
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■Hured  thai  tke  rsTeraa  of  this  decision  mast  hkre  been  tlte  resnlL  Th* 
lugotge  of  thia  clause^  wban  &nt  introduoed  into  the  CouventitHi,  in  Ur. 
Pickney's  draft  of  a  federal  constitutioii,  &nd  its  subaequent  altentiouB, 
hurries  the  mind  to  the  iiresiBtible  condusion,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
desire  to  retbrict  and  not  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  proposed  pirernnwDt 
In  Ut.  Ficknej'a  draft,  gabiiutt«d  to  the  Convention  on  the  29th  of  M^, 
Otis  ciMise  imposed  no  quaUfjring  terms  upon  the  goTemmout,  and  read 
thus:  "And  to  make  aU  laws  for  urrjing  the  foregoing  pow«ra  into  ezecu- 
tioB."  (ffownuU,  page  71.)  Eere,  indeed,  Ur.  Hamilton  and  the  Chief-Justice 
might  have  said  that  the  terma  of  the  grant  were  of  "ptovMar  eompro- 
&e>uiMn«*i"  for  they  bad  not  yet  been  qualified  by  the  terms  "  neceasair 
4nd  proper"  to  tho  end  proposed ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  moet  rigidly 
lestricts  the  discretion  of  the  federal  lefislature  as  to  the  manner  of 
carrying  iato  execution  its  foregoing  poweri;  that  is,  this  clause  imposas 
the  condidiOD  that  th»  law  executing  the  foregoing  powers  must  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  previously  grtnted  power,  and  so  ^>pro- 
priale,  that  without  the  enactment  of  such  secondary  law,  the  grant  of  the 
fifst  power  would  be  nugatory.  These  words  bare  a  peculiar  niesning,  and 
•re  too  self-evident  to  admit  of  elucidation.  We  may,  however,  tniye  at  a 
mote  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  purport  of  thia  clause  from  a  brthrar 
pursuit  of  its  eoncentional  history.  Mr.  Pinckney's  draft,  then,  contuning 
this  unqualified  grant  of  discretionary  power,  as  to  the  manner  of  executii^ 
its  delegated  powers,  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  detail,  who,  after  much 
daliberation,  reported  this  clause  on  the  6th  of  August,  as  it  now  obtains  in 
the  Constitution,  namely,  to  pass  all  laws  "nteeuary  and  proper"  and  not 
•11  laws  whatsoever,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  clause  as  it  was  submitted 
to  Ihia  committee  of  detail.  It  is  difficult  to  concdve  of  a  better  mode  of 
eonveying  the  views  of  the  Convention  than  that  which  results  fi'om  tha 
insertioa  of  the  qualilying  terms  "necessary  and  proper."  A  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution is  subnutted  by  one  of  the  membm  of  the  Convention,  containing 
a  clause  empowering  the  proposed  federal  legislature  with  discretionaiy 
power  ag  to  the  means  of  carrying  into  execution  its  foregoing  powen. 
Uis  conatitntion  is  submitted  to  a  committee  for  a  more  special  ezaroin* 
atioD,  which,  in  the  course  of  Us  deliberations,  at  length  arrives  at  this 
oUuse.  To  some  of  the  committee  the  language  of  this  clause  iqipe&rs  too 
indefinite,  and  as  tending  to  authorize  a  system  of  implicaticm  and  construe' 
tion  of  power  which  was  not  in  unison  with  their  views  of  the  use  of  a 
written  constitution,  namely,  that  of  limiting  the  government  to  be  created 
within  certain  inaum  bounds,  that  is,  limiting  it  to  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  for  once  launched  upon  the  sea  of  implication,  it  was  difficult  tu 
otmceive  of  a  limit  to  federal  power.  In  their  extreme  caution  to  crush,  cA 
ovo,  any  such  qtirit  io  the  (bderal  councils,  they  deemed  it  necessary  io 
insert  the  words  ''necessary  and  proper,"  which,  by  qualifying  the  clause, 
would  banish  this  greatest  of  evils  to  a  written  constitution,  namely,  impli* 
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eation  of  powers.  Thua  does  it  ^p«v  to  us,  that  the  subeeqaeat  altention 
of  this  cl&uBe,  ioBtead  of  enlarging,  prescribes  rigid  bonndB  to  the  discretion 
of  the  federal  legislature  in  the  execution  of  its  delegated  poifcrs. 

It  is  urged  by  the  Chief- Justice,  "that  this  power  is  placed  among  the 
powers  of  Oongress,  and  not  among  the  limitations  of  these  powers."  The 
mere  location  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  wQL  scarcely  be  received  as 
evidence  against  the  conventional  history  and  language  of  thit  clause  itaelC 
YTb  conceive  it,  however,  any  other  than  misplaced ;  for  where  could  a 
power,  authorizing  the  passage  of  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
execution  of  its  foregoing  delegated  powers,  be  placed  otherwise  than  aft«r 
the  enumeration  of  those  powers?  In  short,  the  very  existence  of  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution  most  incontestably  establishes  our  position  of  its 
limiting  or  restraining  nature.  Had  this  clause  been  omitted  altogether,  it 
would  in  no  way  have  affected  the  rights  of  the  federal  goTemment  All 
that  "enlargement"  of  power,  as  conveyed  by  thia  clause,  would,  in  the  case 
of  its  omiRsion,  have  flowed,  ex  neeeuitate  rei,  from  nnavoidable  implication- 
To  have  delegated  certain  powers  to  a  government,  would  of  necessity  have 
carried  with  it  the  intention  of  executing  those  powers ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  restriction  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  these  into  executiun,  the  govern- 
ment would  find  itself  possessed  of  full  discretionary  power  as  to  the  mode 
and  manner  of  executing  its  delegated  authority.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Ur.  Hamilton  might  then  have  said,  with  more  reason  than  in  the 
case  to  which  it  was  applied,  that  "every  power  vested  in  a  government  b 
in  its  nature  tonereign,  and  includes,  by  force  of  the  term,  the  right  to 
employ  all  means  requimte  and  fairly  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
endi  of  such  power,  and  which  are  not  precluded  by  the  restrictions  and 
exceptions  specified  by  the  Constitution."  Such  language  would  have  been 
,  tn  perfect  accordance  with  the  case,  had  the  omission  of  the  restrictions  and 
exceptions  not  obtained.  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  government  possessed  the  right  of  using  "  ail  means"  to  attain  a  desired 
object,  when  we  have  seen  the  clause  modified  so  afl  to  restrict  the  federal 
legislature  to  ihate  meam  which  are  strictiy  necessary  and  proper  to  the  end 
proposed,  namely,  io  the  accomplishment  of  its  foregt^ng  powers?  This 
clanae,  then,  ft  will  readily  be  seen,  had  its  origin  in  the  same  spirit  which 
dictated  those  which  have  already  been  cited  as  only  confirmatory  of  powers 
already  delegated.  It  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  those  which, 
■fter  having  delegated  to  GongroFS  the  power  to  "  coin  money,  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof,"  etc ;  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  etc.; 
to  avoid  even  unavoidable  implication,  ex  abjindanU  eau-MA,  goes  on  to  give 
the  same  in  det»l,  namely.  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  provide  for  the 
punishing  of  connterfeiting  of  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States."  Also,  "to  define  and  punish  piracies  committed  upon  the  high 
Beaa,  and  ag^nst  the  laws  of  nations."  So  this  clause,  after  having  enumer- 
ated all  the  powers  designed  to  t>e  vested  in  the  government,  did  they  look 
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to  with  the  hopeofstOl  fbrther  restricting  the  goTGmmeDt  to  the  " 

or  nnaroidable  (for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  term)  measoies  for  the 

ucomplishniBiit  of  its  delegated  powers. 

As  a  further  check  upon  the  goremment  in  the  exercise  of  implied 
powers,  the  States,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  appended  certain 
other  claases  to  that  inatmment,  which,  eren  had  they  been  omitted  in 
many  instances,  could  not  have  effected  the  seourit)'  of  their  rights.  Thv 
loth  ameadmeiit  of  the  Oonstitution  agua  aanouncwl  the  restric^g  natur* 
of  the  instrument  in  the  following  words ;  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  Slates  b;  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  TGSpeotiTelf ,  or  to  the  people." 

A  compariHon  of  the  articles  of  confederation  with  the  present  federal 
CoDStitutioo,  erinces  the  omission  of  a  word,  which,  though  in  noway  sffect* 
ing  the  sense  of  the  clause,  has  derived  great  importance  by  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, the  words  "  not  exprtMly  delegated,  etc.,"  are  to  be  met  with,  which 
do  not  obtain  in  the  present  Oonstitution.  Guided  by  the  spirit  of  implica- 
tion, which  has  ever  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Court,  it  has 
been  decided  that  tiie  omission  of  this  term  was  indicative  of  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Convention  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  federal  gorem- 
ment Whether  this  assertion  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated this  and  the  other  amendmenla  to  the  Oonstitution,  will  scon  plainly 
i^pear,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  these  clauses,  as  set  forth  in  their 
preamble,  namely :  "  The  conTentions  of  a  number  of  the  States  having,  at 
the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  ftirther  deelaratvry  and 
Tutrklite  clauses  should  he  added ;  and  as  extending  the  grounds  of  public 
confidence  in  the  government  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  it« 
institution,  Kesolved,"  etc.  Thus,  manifesting  the  extreme  caution  which 
actuated  the  parties  to  the  federal  compact;  and  thus  upon  the  face  of  the 
record  itself  refuting  most  conclusively  the  Utitudinarian  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Court  The  annexing  of  declaratory  and  restricUze  clauses  to  a 
constitution  is  certainly  an  irregular  mode  of  enlarg^g  the  powers  of  the 
government. 

If  there  was  wanting  all  other  evidence  as  to  the  restrictive  nature  of  these 
clauses,  the  above  would  alone  refute  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  unsound 
and  highly  subversive  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  thus  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  most  cavilling  of 
our  opponents,  we  will  pursue  our  strictures  upon  this  opinion  of  the  Court 
The  omission  or  insertion  of  the  term  "expressly"  can  by  no  distortion  of 
reaaonieg  be  made  to  alter  the  signification  of  the  clause.  The  term,  as  it 
stood  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  rendered  that  instrument  justly  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  pleonasm  and  tautology,  and  therefore  was  pro- 
perly and  graminatically  omitted  in  the  draft  of  the  new  Constitution ;  in  cor- 
roboration of  which  it  has  been  asked,  "  If  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  land. 
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wonM  the  gruitor  givs  mora  at  would  the  grtntee  reeeivo  more  by  neing  the 
vordB,  'dothttbsolntelj,  exprcesly,  clearlj,  and  DDequiTOCBlly  gnnt,  b^gain, 
sell,  and  convey,'  than  if  the  words  were  aimply  'doth  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
and  convey '  ?"  Tbia  view  of  the  qaestion,  if  it  be  correct,  of  wbich  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion,  then  the  relinqnifihment  of  Ae  interpretation  of  the 
Court  as  to  the  implied  powers  of  the  government  muat  neceBsarlly  follow. 
That  a  limited  or  literal  conatruction  of  the  Conetitution,  or  the  letter  of  the 
Conatitation,  is  to  be  our  eole  guide  in  administering  the  powers  conveyed 
by  that  instrument,  and  is  the  true  theory  of  our  government,  we  conaden> 
tiously  believe  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  examination  into  !ta 
structure  and  organization.  In  order  to  confirm  this  point,  we  can  not  bet- 
ter prove  oor  Ivorda  than  by  a  quotation  from  the  Federalist.  "  The  pow- 
ers," aayB  this  authority,  "delegated  by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the 
federal  government,  are  few  and  dejined.  Those  which  remain  to  the  State 
goTemmenta  arc  numerous  and  indefinite.  The  former  will  be  exercised 
principally  on  external  objects,  as  war,  peace,  negotiation,  aitd  foreign  com- 
merce. The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  States  will  extend  to  all  objects 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  people,  and  in  the  external  order,  improvement,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State."  In  this  extract  we  have  a  jost  description  of  the  legis- 
lative prerogatives  of  the  two  governments,  nameiy.  State  and  federal,  when 
governed  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  in  opposition  to  those  prerogativea 
which  must  result  from  implication  of  powers  from  an  instrument  of  defintA 
and  enumerated  powers. 

But  it  haa  been  said  that  implication  or  construction  of  power  is  absolutely 
inseparable  from  the  Constitution ;  that  a  resort  to  these  powers  is  essential, 
as  a  means  of  carrying  into  execution  the  primary  delegated  powers.  It  haa 
been  asked  what  are  our  light-houses,  our  navy-yards,  our  arsGnils,  and  our 
magazines?  Are  not  these  powers  baaed  upon  the  doctrine  of  implication, 
and  unavoidably  incidents  to  the  primary  powers  of  regulating  commerce 
and  providing  for  and  mwntaining  an  army  and  navy  f  This  argument  is 
more  specioua  than  valid.  As  regards  the  two  last  instances,  we  know  they 
have  been  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself;  as  regards 
the  first,  wo  have  only  to  remark  that  when  the  mean  sbsll  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  the  end,  this  connection  will  make  the  mean  employed  constitu- 
tional.  Who,  then,  is  to  decide  aa  to  the  fitness  of  the  means  to  the  end? 
Two  rules  might  be  adopted,  which  would  effectually  obviate  any  difficulty, 
namely  :  first,  that  the  end  must  be  approached  by  the  most  direct  means ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  absence  of  this  disposition,  there  must  be  con- 
trolling power,  somewhere,  to  correct  the  aberration  of  the  federal  legislature, 
and  this  check  naturally  arises  frora.  the  nature  of  the  compact,  and  must 
Decessarily  rest  in  one  of  the  parties  to  that  inatrunient  Whenever,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  parties  shall  object  to  the  exercise  of  an  inddental  power,  as 
not  appropriate  to  the  end  proposed,  to  an  himett  legislature  such  protest 
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iroold  prove  most  oondasiTdy  tbat  the  conAtiaiL  wuiezed  to  en  incidental 
power  to  give  it  conatitntionelitf,  TtM.mAj,  the  "neeeasmrj-  aod  {m>per,"  wu 
WftntiDE-  It  will  scarcely  be  objected  that  the  prot«BlJiig  State,  inSuenced 
by  the  intereeted  rootiTes,  would  pronoance  the  mean  employed  uimecewary 
and  improper,  when  ito  diaaTowal  would  render  an  nnditpnted  power  i)ug»- 
tory.  that  person  must  indeed  entertain  a  low  sense  of  the  moral  condition 
of  this  or  any  other  free  community,  who  could  dread  that  the  majority  of 
the  legislatoni  of  a  State,  although  bound  by  oath  to  oleerre  the  Constdto- 
tioD,  would  yet  ioMnge  that  Constitution,  withholding  Irom  the  goTemment 
the  means  of  ezecating  its  plainly  delected  dnties.  When  such  can  be 
found,  who  shall,  when  called  upon  to  furnish  salaries  for  formgn  ministers, 
refuse,  under  pretense  that  such  appropriations  are  onnecesBary  and  impro- 
per when  these  ftnctioas  can  not  otherwise  be  discharged,  thus  rendering 
Ihia  power  of  the  goTemment  nngatwy,  the  liberties  and  morals  of  that 
people  who  do  not  rebuke  such  legislators  with  ac<»ii  and  deriaion  b  but  a 
phantom.  It  ia  not  possible  in  this  country  to  find  the  indlTidual  who  would 
Bay,  that  although  Congress  is  authorized  to  make  tre&tiea  with  foreign  na- 
tione,  and  appt^t  anibaasadora,  yet  a  law  authormng  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  an  appropriation  for  his  transportation  across  the  Atlao- 
tic  would  be  nnneceaaary  and  improper ;  and  yet  this  is  all  that  the  Consli' 
tntion  designs  when  it  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  its  foregoing  powers.  These  terms  have  a 
deflnito  meaning,  and  may  be  taken  in  contradistinction  to  those  meaiu 
which  shall  be  moat  dedriAU  or  offreeabla  to  the  end  proposed.  To  have 
attempted  to  render  this  clause  more  restrictive  than  it  now  is,  would,  it  ii 
to  be  feared,  have  rendered  the  previoudy  delegated  powers  nugatory;  per 
h^B  it  would  have  been  impossible.  The  very  insertion  and  subsequent 
alteration  of  the  clause  ftilly  establishes  its  reetiiotire  nature.  With  it  the 
government  finds  itself  restricted  to  those  means  which  shall,  almost  by  uni- 
versal consent,  be  conceded  as  necessary  and  proper  to  the  end  proposed. 
Without  such  clause,  the  govemment  would  have  possessed  diecretionaij 
powers,  and  have  been  invested  with  the  power  of  resortuig  to  all  meaai 
whatever  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  imtposed,  namely,  the  execa- 
tioo  of  ita  foregoing  powers. 

The  above,  then,  being  the  true  theory  of  a  written  constitution,  it  follows 
that  the  federal  legislature  would  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  many 
powers  which  have  hitherto  been  deemed  as  appertaining  to  this  department 
of  the  government.  Agreeably  then  to  the*  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
a  rigid  constmotion  of  this  daose  of  the  Constitution,  it  follows  that  the 
'  sources  of  federal  legislative  power  are  of  a  two-ibld  character,  namdy : 
Firit,  that  which  results  from  the  smaitcen  tpteijio  or  enameraUd  powers. 
Seeoiidly,  from  the  restrictive  clause  which  granta  an  extenaion  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  in  such  cases  m  are  "  neceuary  and  proptt'^  to  the  ezecntioo 
of  time  seventeen  enumerated  powers. 
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With  these  dcfioitc  ideas  of  the  aourcea  of  fedent  lesUUtive  power,  w« 
think  we  may  eadly  test  the  constitutionality  of  certain  laws  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  this  body.  With  these  TiewB,  which  we  feel  are 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  design  of  a  written  Constitution,  we  now 
proceed  to  inveBtigate  the  constitutionality  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these 
laws.    And  Srst,  of  the  constitutionality  of  Protective  Tariff  Laws. 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
exdse,  to  pay  the  dohts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
weyare  of  the  United  States.  But  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  bt 
nniibm  throughont  the  United  States." 

"  To  regulate  commerce  with  fbreign  nations,  and  among  Uie  sevei^  States, 
and  the  Indian  tribes." 

"  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  fu^wl  orA,  by  securing  fo* 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  esclusive  right  to  their  respect- 
ive writinp  and  discoveries."  (Section  8th,  clauses  1st,  8d,  and  8th  of  Ar- 
ticle 1st.) 

As  the  advocates  of  protective  tariff  laws  have  not  arranged  it  among 
themselvoa  upon  which  of  these  clauses  hinges  the  power  of  the  mijority  of 
representatives  in  Congress  to  foster  the  local  interests  of  their  coustituents 
at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  constitueata  of  the  minority,  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  deemed  cxcusahle  in  ns  if,  shrinking  from  that  which  they 
themselves  have  been  anxious  to  avoid,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  into 
each  of  these  ctanses  in  detail. 

Upon  the  phrase  "  general  welfare,"  to  bo  found  in  the  first  above  clausa, 
as  a  corner-stone,  has  been  based  the  doctrine  of  implied  povien  ;  which, 
however  inconsistent  with  the  designs  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitation, 
has  been  resorted  to  by  the  Oomolidatixmistt,  with  a  hope  of  encompaswng 
certain  powers,  which  were  refused  by  the  Convention,  when  asked  for,  as 
parts  of  the  Constitution.  In  accumulating  authority  in  support  of  their 
usnrpationB,  the  majority  of  Congress  have  not  failed  to  claim  their  right  of 
uniwrsal  legpalation  under  this  phrase ;  not  perceiving  that  such  an  admis- 
sion would  necessarily  tend  to  the  conclouon,  that  if  to  Congress  has  been 
delegated  the  power  of  legislating  in  all  such  cases  in  which  they  deemed  the 
general  wel&re  involved,  such  an  admission  conducts  to  the  uiMvoidable  in- 
ference that  this  body  is  clothed  with  discretionary  powers,  as  to  all  and  any 
objects  of  its  legislation,  thug  rendering  the  specific  grant  of  powers  by  the 
Constitution  the  work  of  supererogation ;  that  the  remunder  of  the  instru- 
ment is  virtually  nullified ;  that  by  the  magical  skill  of  this  body,  sovereign 
and  independent  States,  who  may  have  deemed  that  they  had  restricted  the 
goremmont  which  they  had  created,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  their  re- 
served rights,  these  may,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  consolidated  into 
one  grand  government,  and  find  tiiemselTes  nnder  a  legislative  power  as 
omnipotent  as  that  of  the  Imperial  ParliaroMit  of  the  British  Isles.  That 
Buoh  an  interpretation  of  these  terms  "  general  welikre"  is  not  rational,  is 
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QTident  from  tlie  ^fflcultiee  to  whicb  it  leftds ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
BDid  than  to  seize  upon  in  inflolated  expreaaion  in  a  document,  whicb  nor 
den  tlie  rest  of  that  instrument  nugatoty.  We  therefore  now  propoee  to 
elucidate  these  ominous  pbrasta,  b;  an  examination  iato  their  biatocT. 

By  reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  ConTsntion,  it  will  be  perceired  that 
there  eueted  a  dispo^tion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  body 
to  intrust  Oougresa  with  diacretionary  power  as  to  the  lajing  and  collectiiig 
of  tax^  which  was  met  bf  a  counter  dispoutdon  on  fbe  part  of  others. 
The  clause,  as  originally  reported  hj  the  committee  of  detail,  atood  thus: 
"  Tki  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  hare  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  In  Ur.  Findcney's  draft  of  a  conslitn.- 
tion,  the  words  are  the  same.  On  the  ISth  of  August,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing motion  before  the  committee,  namely,  "That  a  cbtnsa  ta  clansea  be  pre- 
pared, to  rettrain  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  tma  establishing  a 
perpetual  rerenue :"  and  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  the  temiB  "  fbr  the  CMD- 
mon  defense  and  genierai  welfare"  were  inserted  for  the  acctrntplistunant  of 
that  object  We  therefore  find,  on  the  33d  of  the  nme  meath,  the  com- 
mittee reporting  that  the  clause  should  read  thus :  "  To  lay  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  exdses ;  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  necessaiy  expenses  of 
the  United  States."  Aito  much  discusaon,  between  the  2ad  of  August 
and  the  4th  of  September,  the  clause  finally  passed  the  committee  aa  it  now 
stands  in  the  OonolitBtloti.  Thus  do  we  perceive  how  great  was  the  jea- 
lousy which  enstod  in  the  Convention,  upon  the  subject  of  leaving  the  fede- 
ral government  unrestricted  as  to  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  tax- 
ing power.  We  now  see  that  the  phrase  "general  welhre,"  so  &r  from  aa- 
tboriiing  discretionary  power,  evidently  restricts  the  goremmeot  as  to' the 
end  proposed  by  its  tariff  laws,  namely,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
common  defense  and  gentoal  walfere  of  these  TJniled  States.  The  phrase, 
as  ^flo  the  whole  clause,  simply  prescribes  the  «nd  to  which  all  moneys  raised 
by  taxation  or  tariff  laws  sluil  be  qipn^iated. 

In  addition  to  Uie  above,  let  us  see  the  (pinion  of  Vr.  Madison,  is  to  the 
import  ot  this  phrase,  as  found  in  the  jPodera^it^a  work  by  no  means  &TDr- 
able  to  State  sapraoacy.  "  Some,"  says  he,  "  have  gtotmded  a  fierce  attack 
upon  the  ConstitaUon  on  the  langnige  in  which  ft  is  defined."  It  baa  been 
urged  and  echoed  that  the  power  "  to  1^  and  coUeot  taxes,  duties,  in^MMts, 
and  exoses ;  to  pay  the  pnblis  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welbre,  amounts  to  an  miUmited  cnnmisBon  to  exerdflo  mery 
power  which  may  be  all^^  to  be  necesaai;  for  oeoimon  defense  and  wel- 
five."  No  sbvnger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  distrasn  nnder  whic^  these 
vrriters  labor  for  oljections,  than  their  stooping  to  sndi  mJswMtrwotim. 
Had  no  other  eDumeratiim  or  definition  of  tbe  powers  at  Congress  blacQ 
firand  in  the  Constitution,  than  the  general  expression  Jast  dted,  the  authors 
oftheelject^  might  have  had  some  coltv  for  it,  Ihcn^  i 
difficult  to  find  a  reisoa  for  BO  awkward  a  fim  of  desaibi  i 
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to  legulftte  io  sU  possible  cases.  A  power  to  destroj  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  th«  trial  by  jury,  or  even  to  regulnte  the  course  of  descents,  or  the 
forms  of  oonveyances,  must  be  very  singularly  expressed  by  the  terms  "  to 
ruse  money  for  the  general  welfare."  TLe  objection  hero  is  more  eztraordt- 
nary,  as  it  ftppeara  the  language  used  by  the  Convention  is  a  copy  of  the 
articleB  of  confederation.  The  ot^ects  of  Union  among  the  States,  as  de- 
scribed in  Article  3d,  are,  "Their  common  defense  and  general  welfare."  The 
terms  of  the  6th  article  are  more  identical:  "All  charges  of  war  and  other 
expenses,  that  shall  be  incnrred  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel&re^ 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Oongress,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  treasury."  A  similar  language  occurs  in  Article  9th.  Construe  either 
of  these  articles  by  the  rules  which  would  justify  the  construction  put  on 
the  new  OonstitntioQ,  and  thej  vest  in  the  existing  Congress  a  power  to 
legislate  ia  «U  cases  wliatever.  Bat  what  would  have  been  thought  of  that 
assembly,  if,  attaching  themselves  to  these  general  expressions,  and  disre- 
garding the  speciQcations  which  ascertain  and  limit  their  import,  they  had 
exercised  an  unlimited  power  of  providing  for  the  common  defense  and  gene- 
ral wel&re  F  I  appeal  to  the  objectors  themselves,  whether  they  would,  in 
that  case,  have  employed  the  same  reasoning  in  justification  of  Congress,  as 
they  DOW  make  use  of  it  against  the  Convention  f  "  How  difficult  is  it  for 
error  to  escape  Ha  own  condemnation  I"  (Page  815.) 

Suppose,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  we  were  to  admit  that  Congress 
conld  enact  laws,  although  based  upon  no  delegated  power,  and  not  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  to  carry  into  execution  foregoing  powers,  upon  the  ground 
thst  they  were  condudve  to  the  "  general  welfare."  Such  an  admission 
would  io  no  way  extricate  the  consolidationists  from  their  difficulties.  For 
how  can  a  law  be  of  general  utility,  stamped  as  it  is  by  the  veto  of  one  or 
more  States,  because  subversive  of  the  common  principles  of  justice,  to  wit; 
that  of  taxing  one  portion  of  the  Union  for  the  benefit  of  another  ?  Having 
thus  traced  the  origin,  progress,  and  ultimate  signification  of  this  ominous 
phrase,  we  candidly  believe  that  there  can  not  exist  an  ingenious  mind  which 
will  not  promptly  admit  that  the  phrase  can  not  be  regarded  as  of  serious 
import;  because  if  aught  be  attached  to  it,  we  find  ourselves  unavoid- 
ably hnrried  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remainder  of  the  Constitution  is  a 
dead  letter ;  this  phrase  alone  empowering  Congress  with  unlimited  legisla- 
tive ontfaori^.  "How  difficult  is  it  for  error  to  escape  its  own  condemna- 
tioD."  Having,  as  we  conceive,  sufficientiy  examined  into  these  portentous 
phrases,  and  havii^  denuded  them  of  all  their  would-be  potency,  and  hav- 
ing incontestably  established  the  fact  that  they  hod  their  origin  in  the  pecn- 
niary  exigendei  of  tlie  government,  and  that  they  could  by  no  foir  mode  of 
reasoning  be  mide  to  empower  the  federal  legislature  with  an  authority  to 
tbcter  the  interests  of  one  portion  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  we  now  pass  to  the  second  clause,  namely,  to  that  which  invests 
Oongress  with  pow«  to  regulate  oommerce  vith  f(»eign  naticms. 
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We  were  scucely  prepared  for  this  subterfiige  on  the  part  of  our  oppo- 
nents. We  BCvcel7  expected  to  find  them  sheltering  themselvea  under  ft 
clause  which  has  so  little  connection  with  the  ocevlt  design  of  protective 
tuiff  laws,  whose  efiVct  is  to  protect  muiufBctures  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States:  This  clause,  as 
all  well  know,  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  investing  the  general  gov- 
ernment with  power  over  all  sutyects  involving  the  Interests  of  more  than 
one  State,  and  to  which  the  legislation  of  a  single  State  was  necessarily  in. 
competent  Such  was  the  case  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  States 
when  intrusted  to  Congress.  Taught  by  the  embormssments  which  had 
involved  the  government  of  the  old  confederacy,  fbr  the  want  of  tbis  power 
over  commerce,  it  was  cheerfully  resigned,  by  the  insertion  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  How  difBcnlt  would  it  have  been  at  that  time  to  have 
divined  that  this  dause,  arising  as  it  did  in  the  commercial  depression  of  the 
country,  extending  as  it  dots  to  the  federal  legislature  the  power  of  extend- 
ing to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  our  commercial  relations,  should  have 
been  perverted  to  its  present  purposes  ^  that  it  ever  should  have  been  deemed 
as  InveBting  this  body  with-  the  power  of  prostrating,  at  one  "fell  swoop," 
this  most  lucrative  and  exten^ve  branch  of  industry,  for  the  protection  of 
that  of  manuGutures,  which  embraces  but  a  small  portion  of  the  capital  of 
these  United  States,  and  certainly  not  a  dollar  of  many  of  the  States.  That 
Congress  may,  when  acting  within  its  constitutional  sphere  of  legislation,  as 
prescribed  by  the  litera  icripta  of  the  Constitution,  pass  la^s  restricting 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  as  a  hena-fidp  measure  of  retaliv 
tion  fbr  previous  aggression  upon  onr  commerce  by  other  nations,  no  one 
can  reasonably  doubt.  Such  retaliation  would  originate  in  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend our  commercial  relations,  and  thns  be  agreeable  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
Constitution  itself  But  to  argue,  that  by  the  same  provision  of  that  instru- 
ment, this  body  can  organiie  and  perpetuate  a  system  of  protection  to  tbis 
or  that  branch  of  industry,  would  be  such  an  assumption  in  argnment,  that 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground  by  its  own  weakness.  If,  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  the  federal  legis. 
lature  can  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  mannbctures,  because  tbey  are  re- 
motely connected  with  commerce,  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  legisla- 
tion might  be  made  to  extend  to  any  and  ereiy  branch  of  industry ;  and 
thus  this  clause  alone  invests  Congress  with  a  grant  of  universal  legislative 
power.  So  extensive  are  the  ramifications  of  each  branch  of  industry,  and 
so  intimately  are  they  woven  together,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign 
any  limits  to  the  boundaries  of  legation,  if  this  latitudinarianiam  wore 
admissible.  Would  it  be  doing  any  violence  to  the  premises  of  these  ttltra- 
fonitructionUtt  of  a  written  Constitution,  to  deduce,  by  the  same  course  of 
reasoning,  the  right  of  Congress  to  fit  out  an  exploratory  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole,  to  establish  a  university,  or  to  incorporate  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  commerdal  intercourse,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
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mtnu&ctare  ?  These  ire  all  as  essentiaUy  connected  with  commerce  "  with 
foreigQ  nations"  as  ia  the  preeent  Bystem  of  protective  policy.  New  diBcoTe- 
riea  in  the  polar  regions  may  open  new  channels  for  our  commerce.  Science 
{b  so  intimately  connected  with  navigation,  that  the  latter  could  ncrer  have 
attained  its  presept  stato  of  perfection  without  the  asaisbuice  of  the  former ; 
u  regards  the  last  eapposition,  it  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  ujcourage 
commerce  and  manatacturtis  hj  the  incorporation  of  companies,  as  well  aa 
by  tariff  restrictions  upon  commerce,  or  the  adoption  of  retaliatory  duties. 
The  one  or  the  other  might  have  been  adopted  with  equal  propriety,  as  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature  might  have  determined.  To  such  absurdities 
does  a  departure  &om  the  letter  of  a  written  constitution  lead.  Once  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  implied  powers,  a  deep  and  boundless  ocean  of  uniTersal 
legislation  lies  before  us,  without  a  roclc  or  a  shoal  to  intimidate  or  intermpt 
our  headlong  progress. 

It  baa  been  sud,  with  an  air  (rf  triumph,  that  if  the  tariff  laws  be 
in  contraTention  to  the  Oooatitution,  the  tonnage  laws  are  equally  an 
ia&actioQ  of  the  prorisiona  of  that  instrument  As  this  argumenii  is 
spedouB,  it  deserres  some  consideration.  These  laws,  it  is  known,  impose 
certain  duties  upon  all  Tessels  entering  our  harbors,  discriminating  in  favor 
of  those  owned  by  our  oitizena.  This  certainly  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
protection;  but  the  system  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties  is  strictly  a 
hma-fidt  commercial  retaliation,  instituted  and  kept  up  ss  a  mean  to  induce 
a  more  liberal  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  But  when  they  ahsll  have 
had  Uieir  retaliatory  effect,  or  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  hope  of  thdr 
accomplishing  such  an  end;  when  they  shall  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  exclude  the  foreign  navigator,  and  restrict  the  carrying 
tnde  to  the  native  merchant,  and  are  maintained  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
this  branch  of  industry,  it  is  evident  that  they  In  no  way  differ  from  laws  for 
the  protection  of  manu&ctures.  These  laws,  however,  as  they  have  hitherto 
existed,  have  been  retaliatory,  and  in  no  way  onerous  to  any  branch  of 
Industiy,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  justiQed  as  a  revenue  measure.  These  laws 
date  as  early  as  the  third  legislative  act  of  the  general  government,  and 
were  thus  early  enacted  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  foreign  vessels,  and  to 
induce  a  desire  in  all  nations  wishing  to  trade  with  us  to  enter  into  treaties 
conferrii^  reciprocal  ftdtantages.  And  m  effecting  this  object,  these  laws 
have  undergone  material  modifications,  Tarying  in  each  case,  as  the  nation 
treated  with  was  disposed  to  abandon  the  old  and  obsolete  doctrine  of 
restriction,  and  adopt  the  mo[«  generally  received  principles  of  free  trade. 
Viewed  in  this  ligh^  these  laws  are  in  acc<n^flnce  both  with  the  letter  and 
the  ^irit  of  the  Constitution.  When,  hovrever,  they  shall  be  perverted 
from  these  their  legitimate  objects,  especially  to  protect  the  native  ship- 
owner, they  necessarily  are  no  longer  of  general  ntilitj  to  the  communis  at 
large,  but  are  limited  m  their  operations  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  a  small  portion  of  society ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the 
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people,  who  ire  thTiB  restricted  from  the  benefits  uisiiiK  from  the  employ- 
ment of  those  nho  will  cany  cheapest.  Under  sach  circamstMicefi,  it  is 
evident  that  thej  would  be  nnconstitutJODiJ ;  sach  pftrtikl  legisUtion  un 
not  be  in  nnison  vith  the  proTisions  of  a  Constitation,  the  reij  existence  of 
which  is  attribntsble  to  the  want  of  a  common  goyemment,  to  regnlato  those 
interests  of  general  and  not  partial  ntnity. 

Whatever  d^ree  of  truth  the  above  argoments  may  possess,  there  sre 
others,  too  C4q;ent  In  their  nature,  and  the  source  fiwn  which  thej  are 
drawn,  not  to  cairy  conviction  to  the  mhids  of  all  not  strongly  fortified  by 
mterest  or  prejudice.  We  allude  to  those  arguments  and  sonrces  of  inform- 
ation to  be  collected  flvm  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  where  may  be 
seen  recorded  the  proceedings  of  that  body  while  these  clauses  were  under 
discnsdon.  We  therefore  again  Invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this 
invaluable  work,  the  true  receptacle  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitntion.  By  « 
reftrence  to  this  Journal,  we  find  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  invest- 
ing the  legislature  of  the  general  government  with  a  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States,"  was  introduced  on 
the  16th  of  August,  in  the  draft  of  a  constitution  sabmitted  by  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  Convention  had  been  referred. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  we  find  no  objections  made  to  this  clause ; 
and  all  that  we  know  of  this  clause  Is  the  subsequent  addition  made  to  it 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  intercourse  with  the  "Indian  tribes."  This 
regulation  of  commerce  by  a  general  government  having  been  the  chief 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  calling  of  the  Convention,  this  clause  met  vnth 
not  the  slightest  opposition,  and  passed  into  the  present  Constitution  without 


On  the  18th  of  August,  we  find  the  Convention  engaged  ii 
propriety  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  new  government,  and  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  it  was  proposed,  among  many  other  powers  to  be  vested 
in  Congress,  that  it  was  espedient  "  to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards, 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and 
manufactures."  Again,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  it  was  proposed  "  that  a 
Council  of  State  should  assist  the  President,  to  be  composed  of  the  c^ief- 
jusUce  and  five  secretaries,"  eta  It  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  Domes- 
tic Afiairs  to  attend  to  matters  of  general  police,  the  state  of  agriculture  and 
mantffaeiwa,  the  opening  of  roads  and  navigation,  and  the  fadlitatlng  of 
communication  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  recommend  such 
measures  and  establishments  as  might  tend  to  promote  such  objects."  In 
pursuing  our  subject,  we  find,  that  on  the  Slst  of  August  there  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  States  to  act  upon 
'  snch  ports  of  reports  as  had  not  been  previously  acted  upon.  On  the  1st  of 
September  this  grand  committee  reported  partiaDy,  but  did  not  tooch  the 
subject  of  Bcience,  trader,  canals,  or  mant^aettira.  On  the  4tli,  the  com- 
mittee agoln  reported  partially,  but  said  nothing  of  mantffaeturei.  On  the 
5tb,  the  committee  further  and  finally  reported,  recommending  aUentions 
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and  Bdditiona  in  five  instances. .  The  last  is  to  insert  the  following  cUuse, 
that"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  bj  securiDg  ^or  limited  times,  to  authora  and  inventora,  the 
exdufiire  right  to  their  respective  rights  and  discoveries."  Thus  answering 
to  the  manj  applications  which  had  been  made,  to  invest  the  proposed 
government  with  a  power  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  jaant{faetiirti, 
sdence,  etc  This  clause,  then,  specifies  the  only  mode  in  vrikich  Congress 
oan  rightfully  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  matmfaetura,  namely,  as  a 
branch  of  the  useful  arts.  This  clause,  emanating  from  the  committee  to 
whom  had  been  referred  certain  resdutions,  proposing  to  extend  the  leg^S' 
lative  power  of  the  government  to  the  subject  of  manufiu^turee,  without 
taking  any  other  notice  of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  namely,  that  of 
Tnanv/aetwe*,  speaks  to  our  mind  a  language  too  explicit  to  be  mignndcr- 
Btood.  Their  silence  upon  a  specific  resolution,  which  bad  been  referred  to 
them,  would  alone  have  been  indicative  of  their  disapprobaUon  of  embracing 
the  power  in  question ;  but  when  we  perceive  them  proposing  a  clause 
which  embraced  the  power  desu-cd  by  the  projectors  of  the  resolutions,  the 
inference  that  they  designed  to  restrict  the  federal  legislature,  in  the  man- 
tier  of  protecting  manufactures,  is  irresistible.  We  therefore  find  ourselves 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  only  by  granting  patents  and  securing  to 
individuals  the  rights  and  privileges  resulting  from  their  inventions,  that  the 
government  can  foster  an  individual  or  local  interest 

As  regards  the  argument,  tbat  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  involves  the  power  to  protect  manufactures,  we  think  it  fully 
refuted  in  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Convention.  From 
the  introduction  of  these  resolutions  euigegiimt  to  the  clause  conferring  (lie 
power  over  commerce,  it  is  certain  that  the  consolidation  party  in  the  Con- 
vention did  not  BO  understand  it  To  suppose  that  they,  who  had  so 
ardently  de^red  to  InTest  the  general  government  with  a  power  over  manuf 
&ctures,  could  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  preceding  day's  transactioos,  as 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  power  that  tbey  were  then  contending  for  had 
been  already  conferred,  and  that,  too,  nmUne  oontradUenU,  would  be  yleld- 
iug  our  assent  to  an  imposaibili^.  We  are  aw^re,  however,  that  it  may 
be  retorted,  that  this  argument  is  more  striking  than  forcible;  that  the 
term  commerce,  having  also  obtained  in  those  resolutions,  by  the  same 
reasoning  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  power  over  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce had  not  yet  been  conferred.  This  position,  as  formidable  as,  at  first 
sight,  it  may  appear,  in  no  way  militates  against  our  ailment  as  to  the 
constitutionality  oS  these  laws ;  it  rather  assures  us,  that  the  framcrs  of  our 
Constitution  did  not  deem  the  power  over  c(»nmerce  iu  such  a  latitudinariaD 
light  as  those  of  the  present  day  who  advocate  implied  powers.  The  authors 
of  the  Constitution  no  doubt  understood  this  clause,  which  grants  the 
power  over  commerce,  simply  as  authoriting  Congress  to  make  treaties  and 
laws  regulating  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  uniform  manner  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  not  in  the  slightest  manner  supposing  that  this  clause 
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wonld  hare  been  peirerted  to  cheriah  mana&ctarea  at  tlie  ezpenu  of  com- 
merce and  agricultura.  It  is  CTident  that  Bomethiug  moi«  than  the  mera 
TeguUtion  of  foreign  intercourse  was  here  meant,  an  enconragement  to  com- 
merce and  manufiKtures,  as  a  spedflc  branch  of  indnstry,  being  here 
evidently  designed.  The  committee^  however,  left  nothing  to  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature;  they  spedfled  the  manner  in  which  this  l^sljiture 
should  encourage  these  branches  of  the  useful  artfi,  namely,  bj  securing  to 
ingenious  men  "the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  discoveries." 

Agreeably  then  to  the  principles  which  we  have  already  laid  down,  u  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  written  constitution,  it  follows,  there  being  no  power 
found  among  the  enwnerated  powers  of  Congress  to  warrant  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  it  being  apparent  that  it  is  not  "neoeeeaij 
and  proper"  to  carry  into  execution  any  of  the  foregoing  powers,  that  this 
power  can  not  be  constitnttonally  exercised  hy  that  body.  It  now  only 
remi^ns  for  us  to  examine  into  tbe  motives  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  rejected  tbe  subject  of  inanufiwtureB,  though  so  often  proposed, 
to  be  fiilly  satisfied  with  their  conduct  As  the  new  govenuneut  could  be 
organized  only  upon  prindples  of  perfect  reciprocity.  It  was  eaily  perceived, 
that  without  an  ample  share  of  this  spirit  pervading  the  contracting  parties 
all  attempts  to  organize  a  general  government  wonld  prove  abortive.  It  was 
evident  that  while  such  a  spirit  pervaded  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States,  convened  in  convention,  the  proposition  to  invest  the  proposed 
government  with  a  power  to  protect  a  branch  of  industry  which  involved 
tiieinterestbut  of  one  half  of  tbe  States,  must  necessarily  have  received  bnt 
'  little  encouragement  from  that  body.  Being,  therefore,  a  local  interest,  it  is 
not  Bnrprisiug  that  it  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
who  were  convened  to  organke  a  general  government  for  gm^ral  jTurpoMt, 
condgning  all  matt«rB  of  local  import  to  the  loeal  or  BtaU  gmemmentt. 

Though  defeat«d  in  the  Convention,  the  advocates  of  domestic  mannfiKV 
tares  did  not  abandon  h^es  of  yet  accomplishing  their  objects.  Two  short 
years  had  scarcely  el^ised  when  we  beheld  the  rejected  subject  of  mann&o 
tares  revived.  In  the  second  law  passed  by  tbe  new  government,  pnrport- 
ing  to  be  for  revenue,  we  perceive  that  the  advocates  of  this  rejected  interest 
at  length  accomplished  their  object ;  for  in  Uie  preamble  of  the  law,  June  1st, 
1799,  we  find  as  follows;  "Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
meouragement  and  promotion  of  manufaetura,  that  the  duties  be  laid  upon 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported,"  etc  Thus,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  tbe  manufacturing  States  assembled  in  Con- 
gress, the  manufacturers  effected  that  protection  which  they  bad  asked  in 
vi^n  &om  the  representatives  of  the  States  convened  in  convention,  whose 
pnrpose  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  limit  tbe  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  this  particiriar.  From  this  law,  then,  must  we  date  the  origin  of  the 
federal  nsnrpaUon. 
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ON  A  PICTURE  m  A  BEOADWAY  WINDOW. 


Thh  doncUan  nm  was  ficme  tnd  hi^ 
Within  the  torrid  aooa-daj  ikj ; 
It  ahone  upon  the  dtj  (treeti 
Witb  bU  the  white  >u>d  Tlvid  beat, 
Hut  o'er  some  low-roofed  ci^  lie^ 
Beneath  the  aaibf  Sjtiux  iklee, 
Wbea  mid-day  diuta  tb«  Eaateru  girl^ 
Th^  bi^ed  hair  inwoTA  with  pearls, 
Within  thdr  perfumed  chambere  mtit^ 
That  echo  scarce  the  Ming  fboL 
Ah  I  they  ta&j  hrook  the  brooding  heat, 
On  silken  couch  reclining  sweet, 
While  w*Tes  a  alayo  the  ftalh'ij  Ion — 
Some  brfght-wini^  bird  oTHioiloostaa 
Hath  dropt  the  phunee  with  airy  gnce^ 
ThMt  ahadow  o'er  the  keeper's  &oe. 
Bu^  borno  by  oo  aoch  nrest  davlc«t 
flam  tropio  heat  to  arctio  ice 
We  aweep  alternate^  nevvr  fixed, 
And  ahue  the  pole  and  oentn  mixed. 

And,  [dcturM(|Tie  with  all  its  hea^ 

That  Eastern  mtj'a  silent  street— 

Some  caraTan,  amving  late, 

Comes  slowly  tbrough  the  opening  gate^ 

The  laden  camels  wind  along — 

The  torbacad  drivers  chant  their  song — 

The  reatleea  Arab  wheels  his  steed, 

Impatient  at  their  lagging  spoed, 

And  orgee  on  theh  heavy  pace 

Unto  the  wiahed-Tor  rosling-place. 

But  o'er  oqr  dty  steals  no  hudi 

Vmn  languid  moming'B  pallid  blush,     ' 

Tm  midaigfaf s  atai^  with  dewy  eye^ 

Jiook  o'er  Its  ^enoe  from  the  skies. 
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We  draw  no  plctnree  IVom  Qie  street^ 
Whereon  the  ceaeeleas  saiuhfne  beats. 
The  ToUinf  wheeli — tbe  oommon  crowd — 
ThB  dtn  tf  liTe,  nnceadiis  loud — 
The  Tnlgar  trafflCi  never  don^ 
Fill  up  its  WBjB  from  sun  to  sun. 
We  walked  along  tiie  footway  tbere, 
They  seemed  to  us  as  hot  and  bare 
ka  are  the  traeleaa  deaort-sanda, 
Within  the  heart  of  tropic  Tancta ; 
Amid  the  Bnigisg  throng  on  throi^ 
As  in  a  dream  we  passed  along; 
The  heaTj  air  upon  ua  wdghed, 
The  light  on  connUesB  &caa  played — 
UnlOYely  &ces  rare  and  br — 
A  strajr  light  glittered  like  a  s(ar 
From  out  some  deep  ejres  bearf  flioged, 
From  off  some  bir  cheeks  crimson  tinged, 
From  some  jcung  ^bit  sU  oubied — 
A  leaf  adrift  upon  the  tide. 
Bat  all  the  rest  was  doll  and  daik, 
The  day  had  qnendied  the  dectrio  spark ; 
No  fine  emotions  o'er  tbem  plajed. 
In  TBTjing  depths  of  light  and  shade ; 
No  noble  purpoee  breathed  and  wnn^ht 
Beneath  those  brows  of  shadowed  Uiought ; 
The  sordid  meaner  the  little  end^ 
The  lile  some  noteless  burial  ends, 
Were  written  in  tbem  clear  and  stem, 
WbaCe'er  the  lessons  thepce  we  learn. 
.   Bntlol  from  out  a  window-light, 
What  Eden  gleams  upon  my  sight  T 
Hie  waving  trees,  tbe  glancing  stream — 
Awayl  away!  like  some  dark  dream, 
Hath  fled  the  dty  and  the  crowd, 
The  rolling  wheels,  the  clangor  lend. 
0  ctiarmfid  [dctoie  I  green  and  bright^ 
Tou  flood  my  sprit  with  delight ; 
Tour  softened  shadows,  cool  and  deeps 
My  Boul  in  tranced  Bnjoymeut  steep, 
As  one  who,  weary  and  fbot-sore, 
The  whirling  sanda  long  toiling  o'er, 
Beeide  the  desert  fouotaia  dreams. 
Through  his  own  trees  the  starlight  gleams — 
Ho  bears  the  vdcee  of  the  rilli^ 
That  leap  adown  lus  distant  hiUs. 
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How  cool  thia  plotored  river's  builc, 
The  tMabee  green,  the  long  leaves  danl^ 
The  Btanea  mith  licbena  coaled  o'er — 
The  wild  wish  thrills  ma  mora  and  more 
To  plunge  my  feet  within  tbe  tido, 
That  rippling  o'er  its  beds  doth  glide ; 
We  almost  see  the  plover  spring 
From  out  tho  sedge  on  wbiiring  wing — 
Almost  with  evety  b; Wan  sound, 
The  charmed  air  seems  filled  arouDd — 
Behind  tboeo  hills  the  smoke-wreatha  go 
From  cotB  embowered  in  leaves  below, 
Around  whose  doois  the  children  play. 
Brown,  brigbt-eyed  peaaantrchildren  g^. 
Untrained  In  schools,  nnformed  bj  at. 
With  eveiy  impulfls  of  the  heart 
Upon  tbeir  open  foatures  writ, 
To  nature  and  the  scene  as  fit 
As  are  the  bardy  sapling  trees 
Upon  the  hill-sidca  in  the  breeze, 
0  ma^  peodl  I  power  sablime  1 
That  tbuB  can  vanquish  pUoe  and  time — 
That  like  AitoUb's  steed  can  sweep 
The  spirit  Ui  o'er  land  and  deep. 
And  pbce  us,  jojful,  where  it  will, 
Upon  some  cloudj  wind-awopt  hill, 
Or  in  some  vale  entranced  Ibr  bour^ 
Most  willing  captives  boond  with  Sowers. 
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MUNICIPAL      GOVERNMENT. 


Men  ordinarily  have  but  one  view  of  government,  which  is 
the  general  or  national  view.   Citizen  and  farmer  fire  better  ac- 

auainted  with  what  is  done  in  their  own  republic  or  kirgdom,. 
lan  with  what  is  done  in  the  district  or  village  in  which  they 
reside.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  more  or  leas  a 
student  of  the  general  federal  government ;  but  few  men,  even 
in  our  large  cities,  give  the  slightest  attention  to  that  close  and 
individual  legislation,  which  ia  known  as  municipal  or  ciiy  gov- 
ernment. We  watch  the  President  with  the  jealousy  of  a 
Spanish  duenna.  We  are  too  well  bred,  or  too  lazy  to  watch 
wnat  our  neighbors  are  doing.  This  habit  of  general  observa- 
tion, and  of  particular  blindness,  suggests  to  us  the  necessity 
of  saying  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  the  exceeding  dif- 
ficulties which  accompany  the  administratioD  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

The  muni 
between  thi 
daily  necessi 


cipal  government  of  Home  was  a  power  interposed 
:  plebeian  and  the  patrician.     It  arose  from  the 
ties  of  the  people ;  and  its  whole  purpose  was  to 
protect  the  plebeian  from  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the  pa- 
trician order. 

The  municipal  governments  of  I'rance  and  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  sprung  noi  out  of  conflicting  orders  in  the  state, 
but  out  of  a  general  chaos.  The  wars,  which  desolated 
France  in  the  middle  ages,  made  it  impossible  for  the  great 
lords  and  clergy  to  protect  all  their  dependencies.  Particular 
towns  had  gradually  released  to-  them  oy  their  lords,  right^^ 
such  as  electing  city-officers,  making  intra-mural  laws,  and  regu- 
lating the  relationships  of  trade  and  citizenship  within  certain 
limits.  Thus  arose  the  communes  of  France.  The  wars  be- 
tween the  English  kings  and  their  great  barons  resulted  in  a 
^atem  of  municipal  franchises  by  royal  patent ;  towns — 
some  large,  some  small — being  paid  for  their  loyalty,  or  bought 
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over  firom  the  interest  of  their  natural  or  immediate  suzerain  to 
that  of  the  ting,  by  royal  charters,  conveyino;  greater  or  leaser 
powera.  When  the  royal  ipower  established  itself  in  France 
and  England  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  great 
lords  disappeared  as  a  power  in  the  state,  the  antagonism  was 
changed,  and  the  municipal  power  brought  in  contact  with  the 
throne. 

Oambrai  (in  FranceVwaa  the  first  city  which  constituted  her- 
self a  "commune."  Here  the  people  attempted  it  as  early  as 
967.  But  their  bishop  appealed  to  Hugh  the  Great,  who  lent 
him  an  army,  with  which  he  reduced  them  to  submission.*  They 
attempted  it  again  in  1024.  They  were  again  overcome ;  but 
early  in  the  twelfth  century  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  communal  gorernment,  which  served  as  the  model  for 
all  others  afterwards  constituted  in  France.  "  What  shall  I 
say?"  exclaims  an  indignant  feudal  chronicler f  "concerning 
the  liberty  of  this  city  1  Neither  bishop  nor  emperor  may 
there  levy  taxes ;  no  tribute  can  be  exacted  &om  her,  and  no 
tsmr  is  permitted  to  approach  her  walls,  save  for  the  defense 
of  tie  oommuna" 

Baudri  de  Sarchainville,  Bishop  of  Oambray,  iS  reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  grantor  of  their  communal  franchises. 

The  Crusader^  by  withdrawing  the  nobility  to  a  distance  and 
increasing  their  necessities,  favored  the  acquisition  of  communal 
rights  by  the  serfe  of  the  towns.  At  this  period,  says  Orderic 
Vitalia,  "  The  popular  community  was  established  by  the 
bishops;"  and,  indeed,  in  Picardy,  among  a  people  brave, 
headstrong,  and  choleric,  the  country  also  of  Calvin  and  many 
other  revolutionary  spirits,  the  commune  arose.  Noyon,  Beau- 
vaia,  and  Laon,  three  eccleaiajstical  xigneuries,  were  the  first 
communes.  "  Here  the  Church  bad  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
powerful  democracy."  X 

Brutalized  as  the  people  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries  were  by  serfdom,  the  establishmentof  these  municipal 
governments,  anomalous  and  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  feudal 
oppression,  was  everywhere  due  to  the  daring  of  one  or  more 
particular  citizens,  "  wise  above  their  fellows ;"  usually, 
makers  of  armor  or  craftsmen,  whose  skill  had  first  recom- 
mended them  to  the  favor  of  some  lord,  and  relieved  them 
from  their  lowly  condition.  Chronicle  tells  us  here  and 
there  of  one  of  them ;    but  the  most  are  "  unnamed  demi- 
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gods,"  whose  names  are  absorbed  in  their  work — "the  people" 
— for  the  people  are  comparatively  new  and  of  late  inventioD. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  judged  bj  any  standards  of  great- 
ness, these  men  who  originated  municipal  power  in  the  bosom 
even  of  feudality  and  superstition,  were  the  great  man  of  their 
age.  Without  advantage  of  education  or  position,  they  con- 
quered crowned  king  and  mitred  abbot  Without  prescription 
—  even,  indeed,  in  the  teeth  of  it — they  prescribed  rules  of 
human  action,  and  laws  of  human  relationship  more  durable 
than  the  system  upon  which  they  encroached.  They  created 
men  out  of  slaves,  and  i/i£  people  out  of  the  men  redeemed 
from  the  moral  debasement  of  feudal  dependency.  WhAt 
these  men  did  may  be  seen  by  the  comparison  of  their  suoceaa 
with  the  failure  of  the  "  Jacquerie,"  and  ila  easy  dispersion  by 
the  Captal  de  Buche  and  the  nobles. 

The  same  truth  is  salient  from  every  succeeding  era  of  pro- 
gress even  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  municipal  power,  once  established,  and  devised  as  a 

E'  rinciple  from  generation  to  generation,  has  bred  the  leal 
eroes  of  human  rights  and  human  progress. 

Every  step  of  their  on-going  brought  them  out  into  antago- 
nism with  the  superior  power  in  the  state.  And  thus  the  muni- 
cipalities became  the  nurseries  of  free  thought,  and  the  univer- 
sities of  popular  education.  They  stood  up  between  lord  and 
aer^  crown  and  people,  and  demanded  shortly  to  be  heard  as 
counsel  for  their  constituents,  and  a  little  after  as  arbiters  and 
judges. 

And  what  everywhere  was  the  soul  of  these  corporations  ? 
One  man  always!  One  man,  no  matter  how  bom  or  bred, 
touched  to  the  finer  issues  of  humanity.  Often  Mling ;  often 
sacrificed;  often  the  scapegoat  of  popular  cowardice  or  rage ; 
but  always  great  and  worthy  to  have  every  minute  of  bis  Ufe, 
every  thought  of  his  heart  recorded  by  history. 

Now,  dnce  municipal  government,  taking  hold'  with  one 
hand  of  great  principles  of  right,  and  holding  the  hand  of  the 
people  Clasped  in  tne  other — standing  down  amongst  them 
always — is  intimately  blended  with  every  thought,  and  wish, 
and  want  of  every  man  in  the  community,  the  municipal 
man — ^hero-leader,  if  you  please — who  marches  always  with 
the  people,  not  only  to  great  battles,  but  in  every  skirmish,  and 
lies  down  with  them  at  night  to  talk  of  the  day's  work,  "  or 
only  ruminate  the  morning's  danger" — ^thia  man  can  fairly 
count  the  pulsations  of  the  people's  heart.    And  yet  he  dare 
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never  let  himself  grow  "  womanish  and  weak"  in  this  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  griefs :  he  must  at  once  sympathize  and 
lead,  be  friend  and  general  in  one. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  man  must  be  really  a  greater  man 
to  be  the  municipal  leader,  than  to  be  the  leader  of  a  nation. 
He  must,  in  effect,  combine  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  a 
perfect  statesman,  and  at  the  same  time  have  all  those  which 
accomplish  the  arbiter  between  the  interests  of  man  and  man 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  For  the  creators  of  the  communes, 
the  germ  of  modern  municipalities,  were  men  who  argued 
from  daily  experience  and  the  smallest  things  up  to  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  great  states  and  empires,  and  the  development  of 
mighty  and  pervading  principles. 

But  the  perfection  of  every  municipal  government  is  only 
attainable  by  intrusting  the  head  of  it  with  powers  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  people  have  a  national  and  educational  fear  of  giving 
power  to  their  rulers.  Knowiog  that  the  head  of  the  generaj 
government  is  beyond  their  reach,  they  are  right  in  this 
jealousy ;  but  they  should  not  hesitate  to  intriLst  their  munici- 
pal ruler,  who  is  for  ever  at  their  door,  and  for  ever  in  their 
immediate  power,  with  the  unlimited  authority  which  they 
themselves  possess. 

The  federal  ruler  has  to  deal  generally  with  the  great  nation 
of  millions :  but  the  municipal  ruler  has  to  deal  with  you  and 
me  personally. 

The  expenence  of  every  age  and  nation  is  demonstrative  of 
the  truth,  that  whoever  exercises  political  power  is  disposed  to 
abuse  it ;  and  conversely,  whoever  is  deprived  of  every  political 
power  and  right,  is  in  danger  of  oppression;  and  it  matters 
not,  whether  they  who  have  been  thus  despoiled  of  their  secu- 
rities are  ignored  by  reason  of  their  birth,  their  race,  their 
wealth,  their  poverty,  their  religion,  or  their  party  preferences.* 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  government  should  be  merely  popular. 
It  has  its  tasks  to  perform.  It  is  founded  upon  the  theory  of 
affording  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  its  design  should 
be  to  promote  the  happiness  and  progress  of  all  who  submit 
themselves  to  its  guardianship,  whether  it  he  a  decree  of  the 
Swiss  republic,  or  the  imperial  ukase  of  the  Czar. 

Government,  whether  it  be  national  or  municipal,  has  its  ob- 
ligations to  discharge,  and  its  promises  to  fulfill.    Prosperity, 
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witliout  improTemeDt,  is  iosafScient ;  and  that  political  party 
wbich  directs  the  government,  is  bound  to  give  shape  not  only 
to  its  internal  policy  but  to  guard  against  every  outward  at- 
tempt to  circumscribe  its  limita,  or  weaken  the  force  of  its  ju- 
risdiction. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  position  by  the  city  of  New- York.  In 
1642,  the  inhabitants  of  New-Amsterdam  made  application  to 
tie  authorities  of  Holland,  for  the  establishment  of  municipal 
institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  fatherland ;  but  not  until 
ten  years  afterwards  was  any  definite  action  taken,  whon  a 
separate  magistracy  was  allowed,  and  the  town  received  a  quasi 
incorporation  under  the  government  of  "  a  scbout,  two  burgo- 
masters, and  five  achepens." 

The  powers  of  these  magistrates  were  well  defined  with  re- 
spect to  their  judicial  functions,  having  jurisdiction  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases ;  but  their  municipal  powers  were  exceedingly 
contracted,  being  subject  to  the  controlling  voice  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General and  nis  Council.  Still  they  had  authority  to  super- 
vise the  improvement  of  the  town,  to  appoint  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  to  make  general  regulations  for  their  observance. 
Under  this  limited  grant  the  city  grew  rapidly.  Gov.  Nichols, 
on  the  12th  June,  1665,  several  months  after  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  the  English,  issued  a  proclamation  revoking  the 
form  of  government  of  New- York,  and  changing  "  all  names 
and  styles,  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government. '  The  titles 
of  sellout,  bui^omasters,  and  shcpens,  thus  gave  place  to  those 
of  "  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1673,  the  city  was  re-captured  by  the 
Dutch,  and  once  more  the  names  of  its  magistrates  were 
altered  to  schout,  burgomaster,  and  schepens,  with  powers  and 
duties  "conformable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  fatherland." 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  in 
1674,  the  sixth  article  restored  New- York  to  English  rule,  and 
its  municipal  officers  to  the  titles  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriff* 

The  Revolution  of  1776,  which  so  thoroughly  convulsed  the 
nation,  in  no  wise  disturbed  the  calm  individuality  of  city  gov- 
ernments; and  New- York— since  we  have  taken  that  for  a 
type — ^maintained  its  old  dispensation  steadfastly  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enormous  European  emigrations.  "When  the 
weary  and  oppressed  of  foreign  lands  flocked  to  the  United 

*  ■Valentme'B  Hiatofy  of  Kew-YoA, 
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States  as  to  a  cave  of  Adull&ca,  thej  came  tiue-hearted,  feal, 
hoQest,  and  disposed  to  glye  to  the  new  coaatry — tliat  of  their 
adoptdon — the  lojal  honor,  affection,  and  patnotic  adbeFence, 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  mre  to  their  ovn.  They 
oame  in  grand  armies,  and  peoplecr  our  Weatem  farm-Iancb 
and  our  prairies.  They  upheld  tlie  right  arm  of  industry,  and 
"made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  Bat  those  grasd 
armies,  as  is  usual,  had  troops  of  -worthless  camp-followers, 
who  did  not  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mass,  but  lounged 
in  and  ovei-populated  our  Atlantdo  cities,  useless  to  God  and 
man,  abusive  oT  both,  and  creative  of  the  immense  difGoulty 
in  the  municipal  government  which  at  present  exists:  Of 
course  in  no  city  is  this  so  remarkable  as  in  New- York. 

New- York  is  no  longer  populated  by  a  single  nationality ; 
for  the  number  of  foreign-bom  voters  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
native-bom.  Now,  this  foreign  population  consists  of  thou- 
sands of  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  and  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Irish  and  Germans.  These  men,  worthy  doubt- 
less in  themselves,  do  not  yet  see  this  country  and  the  equality 
which  its  constitution  promises,  in  the  same  light  as  does  the 
American  bom  under  that  constitution.     They  start  fiom  a 

?3int  differing  widely  &om  the  starting-point  of  an  American. 
oo  many  take  the  words  Liberty,  Freedom,  Equalily,  in  their 
huge,  broad,  foolish  sense,  giving  unquestionable  social  equali- 

awith  every  human  being  they  find  here.  They  think  that 
e  &ct  of  landing  upon  these  snores  makes  them,  not  only  the 
political,  but  the  positively  social  equal  of  the  best  man  in 
the  land.  Corduroy-clad  Micky  demands,  once  he  has  set 
foot  upon  our  wharves,  to  have  the  right  to  enter  Gen,  Scott's 
drawing-room,  or  to  sit  uninvited  and  by  "divine  right"  at 
the  dining-table  of  Washington  Irving.  Alexis,  Johann, 
Pierre,  and  Giovanni,  are  just  as  bad.  Too  many  of  them 
have  heard  at  home  that  this  is  a  &ee  and  equal  coantry ;  and 
they  suppose  that  to  mean,  that,  in  the  United  States,  unworth 
is  equal  to  worth,  vice  to  virtue,  merited  lowliness  to  deserv- 
edly-won grandeur,  and  utter  incapacity-  to  God-given  and  dili- 
gently-cultivated cleverness.  Their  error  lies  here  —  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  promises  and  secures  to  them 
flie  thoroughly  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  God's  free  air ;  the 
liberty  of  person  ;  the  exercise  of  religion ;  the  possession  of 
property ;  and  every  other  needful  political  right.  It  does  not 
say  to  them:  "  You,  stupid  peasant  of  the  Ehine,"  "you,  inex- 
perienced native  of  Connemara,"  are  entitled  to  come  up  and 
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stand  side  hy  side  with  my  Washington  and  his  herpes,  or  my 
Longfellow  and  his  colleagues.  These  men,  oppressed,  over- 
lorded at  home,  come  here  unprepared  to  bear  even  the  lord- 
ship of  popular  law.  They  must  be  taught  that  it  exists,  and 
that  they  must  respect  it,  and  ply  unreservedly  before  it.  Such 
are  not  the  immigrants  who  go  to  the  agricultural  districts,  or 
to  the  little  farms  their  savings  may  purchase,  where  fair  crops 
shall  repay  their  industry,  and  where  Heaven's  blessing  shall 
rest  upon  their  homesteads.  But  those  of  whocn  we  speak  are 
the  idle,  vicious,  and  worthless,  who  prefer  to  remain  in  large 
cities  because  there,  with  canning,  labor  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  because  they  find  an  easy  carelessness  in  alms-givingt 
quick  forgetfulness  of  ingratitude,  heedlessness  of  beggars 
faces,  and  so  intense  a  habit  of  occupation,  on  the  part  of  the 
respectable,  that  the  worthless  and  the  vagabond  alone  have 
■  leisure  to  wander  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  lazily  to 
gather  alms  more  than  sufficient  for  their  ^usteoauce. 

Besides  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  class  of  people, 
there  are  also  those  presented  by  the  honorahU  and  wormy  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  Germany,  etc.,  who,  whatsoever  may  be 
their  feelings  towards  this  country,  can  not  ho  intimately  learn 
the  habits  of  this  people  ;  nor,  with  their  natural  love  for  their 
iktherlands,  be  so  undividodlj  loyal  as  is  here  required  of 
them.  We  have  mentioned  the  old  Dutch  and  the  English, 
a  very,  very  few  of  whom  remain  in  the  city,  having  been  al- 
most blotted  out  by  the  rush  of  good  and  bad  immigration, 
and  by  the  immense  over-running  of  the  city  by  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

Consider,  then,  that  New-York  is  Dutch,  English,  powerfully 
Yankee,  Irish,  and  German,  considerably  Scotch,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish;  consider  also  that  each  of  these  national- 
ities has,  from  birth  and  education,  its  own  peculiar  ideas  of 
municipal  government;  would  like  to  see  its  idea  carried  out ; 
is  uproariously  joyful  when  it  is  carried  out,  and  uproariously 
angry  when  it  is  not.  With  this  mixture  of  nationahties,  pre- 
dispositions, hopes,  fears  and  desires,  intentions  and  efforts  at 
the  ballot-box,  existing  to  a  ten-fold  greater  degree  than  as 
here  exhibited,  tell  us,  0  our  friends  1  whether  it  be  a  hard 
or  an  easy  thing  to  govern  New- York? 

The  government  of  New-York  possesses,  as  New-Amster- 
dam did  two  centuries  ago,  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff. 
Only  in  the  good  old  Dutch  times,  these  worthies  smoked  and 
slept  away  their  terms  of  office,  leaving  the  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  New-Netherlands  to  do  all  their  duty. 
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A  gradual  unwillingness  to  be  so  patient  has  appeared  in 
our  day,  and  Major  and  Commonalty  are  absolutely  expected 
tb  do  something.  But  under  the  accumulation  of  time  and 
I^al  enactments,  the  "  heat  and  burden"  of  all  the  executive 
faactions  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Mayor.  If  a  fight  oc- 
curs in  the  street,  the  Mayor  is  expected  to  quell  it.  If  the 
aide-walks  are  encumbered  by  garbage  or  nuisances,  he  has  to 
direct  thoir  removal.  If  a  policeman  is  to  be  tried,  he  has  to 
preside.  But  this  ia  only  a  moiety  of  his  duties.  By  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  existing  charter,  the  Mayor  of  Newr* 
York  is  the  highest  criminal  magistrate  known  to  the  law. 
He  can  sit  as  Judge  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  in  the  petty 
sessions;  and  although  the  State  Legislature  has  frittered  away 
acme  of  the  municipal  powers,  it  has  left  intact  all  the  magiste- 
rial powers  that  were  held  and  exercised,  when  the  office  of 
Recorder  and  Mayor  were  one.  But,  independently  of  this,  he 
has  legislative  functions  to  perform.  He  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners 
—is  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  real  estate  and  liabilities 
of  the  city  —  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the 
Health  Commissioners — is  ex-officio  member  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Emigration — of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Sailors  Snug  Harbor,  the  Asylum  for  the  Reclamation  of 
JuTenile  Delinquents — of  the  Seamen's  Retreat,  and  the  Astor 
Library,  One  would  think  that  the  weight  of  these  responai- 
bilitiea  is  quite  enough  to  "crush  out"  the  energies  of  a  regi- 
ment of  mayors ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  office  do  not  stop 
here.  The  Mayor  is  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  stage 
lines,  hacks,  and  carta;  the  licensing  of  juok-shops,  pawnbro- 
kers, auctioneers,  second-hand  furniture  dealers,  emigrant  run- 
ners, and  boarding-house  keepers.  He  is  expected  to  super- 
vise the  condition  of  the  streets — to  gaard  the  public  healtn — 
to  look  after  the  regulation  and  grading  of  the  avenues,  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Department,  the  sewerage  of  the  city, 
wharves  and  piers,  side-walks  and  paving,  the  collection  of  the 
city  revenue,  the  condition  of  the  pubhc  parks  and  buildings; 
and  to  have  an  eye  to  the  system  of  public  education.  Of 
course,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  expected  to  find  leisure  to 
countersign  every  check  which  is  drawn  upon  the  City  Trea^ 
sury. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  duties  of  the  chief  municipal  magis- 
trate of  New-York — duties  ten  times  more  onerous  ihnn  thoso 
of  the  President  and  all  his  heads  of  departments.  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  obligations  wliich  devolve  upon  the  executive 
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officer  of  a  municipal  government  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  impartial  reader  must  admit  that  he  who  is  competent  to 
such  a  task  is  competent  for  anj  other  the  people  may  ask  at 
his  hands. 


OUR     TREE      OF     LIBERTY. 


AniD  Culumbia'a  roreata  lair 
GrovB  a  nsvor-tading  tree; 

Our  patriot-lathBrs  sot  it  there— 
The  brave  old  Ook  of  libert/l 
Loir  tho7  rest  bcoeath  tlie  sod, 

Watered  by  the  dotvs  of  heaven ; 
All  that  noble  brothorbood  . 

Their  eouls  to  God  have  givOD. 

Freemea  1  TeHy  round  that  tree, 
Keep  its  foliage  ever  bright ; 
Never  let  its  braocbea  he 
Dailiened  by  the  birds  of  night. 

Long  the  struggle— bard  the  toil — 
True  the  hewts  nhouot  it  there. 
Ever  baltoffod  be  the  soil 

Wtuch  such  glorious  fruit  doth  bear. 
Noble  spiritB  nith  their  blood 

Have  enriched  each  valloy-hed — 
Poured  it  in  a  copious  flood — 
'Whither  have  those  spirits  Bed? 
By  their  blessed  memory. 

By  their  sufferiDga  and  death, 
Freemen  1  rally  round  that  tree, 
Shield  it  with  life's  latest  breath.  b,  d,  p. 
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LITEEARY     NOTICES. 


This  book,  bowerer  veil  IntenUotiAd,  is  a  very  intUffbreDt  mem(»ifd  to  Lipptrd. 
It  will  not  commend  itself  to  tlie  library,  and  will  onlj  oerre  tlie  piupoaea  of  *  - 
trau^tory  lulT-honr.  It  U  very  Httle,  if  any  tbtng  more  than  a  Idnd  of  review 
article  with  di^ninled  extracts  from  his  wiitit^^s— eptsodee,  to  be  sure,  of  mocli 
power,  and  evtncjiig  great  poetic  tnow  eapacl^,  modi  pasakmate  dennnciatioii  of 
WTOi%,  much  philoaophkal  meditation  on  right ;  btit  Still  tiiere  is  a  feoling  of  dift- 
satisGiction  predominant  after  yov  have  closed  tlio  book.  This  feeling  is  not  willi 
the  subject,  bat  the  mattro  and  manner  of  the  work.  It  Is  floridly,  though  at  acme 
p^ti  very  eSfectirely,  and  at  bU  points  good-naturedly  and  appredatively  written. 
When  such  a  book  was  on  the  tapis,  why  did  not  his  friends  in  Fbikdelphia  and 
New-York  contribute  the  necessaiy  sketches  of  various  points  of  his  life  pused  In 
their  society,  na  Margaret  Fuller's  friends  did,  and  some  one  edit  and  weave  them 
into  a  jndicious  and  sterling  biography?  Thus  a  gratirying  testimonial  to  hia  lit»- 
Ruy  and  social  hours  would  have  been  raised  worthy  alQce  his  friends  and  tha 
sulffect  It  was  announced  some  time  since  that  ICr.  Channcey  Boir  would  pnUisIi 
the  life  Mid  lelten  of  the  deceased  •omandst,  and  we  are  disappwnted  that  this 
di^olnted  series  of  papers  is  pven  <U  instead.  Aagnstoa  Duganne,  John  Savage 
Boas  Wallace,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  and  others  conld  fill  pleasant  spaces  In  the  New- 
Tork  story  of  his  literary  labors  and  social  conveisations.  It  might  yet  be  done. 
Where  is  Mr.  Burr's  volnme  ? 

Had  Q«orge  LIppard  been  bom  In  Germany,  he  would  be  talked  of  as  a  Hoff- 
mann or  Wieland  (br  the  wierd  and  metaphyseal  character  of  some  of  hia  romances. 
In  addition  to  those  idiosyncraciea,  he  bad  another,  to  which  his  stylo,  plots,  and 
(ftwnaCu  peraona  were  bnt  the  tools ;  and  that  was  hia  patriotism.  The  writer  ot 
the  book  before  as  says  truly :  "No  man  living  haa  done  more  to  vindicate  the 
gloiy  of  our  early  statesmen  and  soldieis,  acd  awake  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  th« 
popular  heart  Many  men  have  stirred  up  a  temporary  excitement  more  tempestn- 
ous,  perhaps,  than  Lippard  ever  did.  He  worked  silently.  He  was  in  heart  and 
soul  an  author.  *  *  ♦  Lippard  wrote  and  spoko  because  his  deep,  eamert 
sool  was  In  bis  irork.  He  adored  bis  country.  He  hated,  pasfdonstely  hated, 
whomsoever  rusod  his  parricidal  hand  against  it."    It  Is  impossible  in  this  notice 
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to  aketdi  tha  Ulb  oT  that  remukable  nuui ;  hla  TOnthAil  dieuu  ind  itarUiug 
itnigKlM ;  big  taAj  JonniBSatlc  cbimt  on  tlw  miadeliAIa  i)aiV  '^>frtf  «/  fht 
ni))»,ueder'L 8.  Du  Soils'*  «dltonhip;  bii  vft,  Mroaan,  and  rMdiiMM  there ;  hia 
pimige  into  anthorship^  and  the  wcmderfhl  Hoceeas  of  bis  booka.  W«  can  not 
derail  upon  those  p<^nta,  and  can  barely  IndlcaU  the  dom^Ctio  mlafortiuiea  in  the 
death  of  thoee  dour  to  him,  bis  conUnned  struggles,  amIabiUtj,  fearlesscen,  and 
darotlon  to  tha  cause  of  labor  and  the  poor,  until,  wrecked  in  body,  he  drifted  Into 
the  next  world  in  Febnun^,  1S64.  When,  in  hU  laat  Clnes^  two  "  ^Iritoallata" 
called  on  him,  one  of  tbem  bioDf^t  a  bottle  of  medicine,  which  she  said  had  been 
preaented  bj  the  spirit  fbr  him.  Uppard,  pointing  to  a  small  boat  of  Christ  on  the 
mantel-piece,  said :  "  That's  the  Htnrit  I  bejiere  in."  This  was  tbonmghlj  charac- 
teriotio  of  the  life  and  the  labors  of  tha  man.  The  reader  who  U  not  acquainted 
wilb  Lippard's  lift  will  find  macli  to  Inteieat  him  in  this  bool^  which,  if  it  acarcelj'  ' 
does  jtiaUce  to  Uppaid,  will  not  do  bun  iqJaatlDC^  save  in  tbe  wretched  wood-cut 
pi^xed  toit. 

me;  . 
Far 

Wb  an  in  milu{>p7  IgnoraDce  of  the  authorship  of  the  pleaswt  volmne  befbra 
oa\  we  are  nevertiielesi  confident  that  "Oils"  mnst  add  to  the  eatlmatiou  In 
which  ha  or  she  la  held  bj  the  publio.  The  writer  who  can  lore  ft  taw  of  bia  fhl- 
low-mortala  fhjm  the  bualle  and  tl>e  striih,  and  the  wear  and  tear  (tfreatleweziat- 
enee ;  who  can  plant  tbem  In  hja  own  quiet  arm-cbair,  and  think  a  little  tm  them 
•0  6N&J  and  so  coelty  that  they  shall  fiuu^  his  thon^ta  to  be  their  own  solilo 
qnies;  who  can  cany  them  off  bom  the  engrcadng  present  to  tha  "old  lann> 
Iwow "  and  the  "  skj-parliv,"  canTing  them  back  meanwhile  to  the  flilhieei  of 
jonlb,  or  fbnraid  to  the  repeae  of  age  \  who  can  peel  oS;  ben  and  there,  tha 
ilnd  that  grows  ever  thtckenii^  over  the  htunsn  hewt ;  the  writer  who  can  do  thto 
— L.  U.  IL  doea  it — shall  be  welcomed  to  a  place  in  onr  regard^  and  cordially 
reoommended  to  our  raaders'  bookshelrea^ 


Ik  the  book  befora  <u,  Mr.  Beecher  air^gos  the  Papacy  as  a  conspiiacy  agiUnat 
Qod  and  the  most  precloos  interests  of  man.  Ha  smnmons  her  before  the  enlight- 
ened pabhc  of  America.  He  calla  on  blatoiy  to  teati^ ;  and  every  sentence  on  the 
■Ilent  tips  of  her  histoiy,  aocording  to  this  writer,  is  eloquent  of  her  wrongs.  He 
calb  on  reason ;  and  reason,  ha  alBrms,  condemns  her.  He  callB  on  Scripture; 
and  Soripttire,  according  to  Ur.  Beecher,  anathemalJzea  her.  The  book  is  just 
what  its  title  Implies.  It  tdma  to  show  that  the  P^tscyhaa  been,  and  Is  at  this 
boor,  the  most  bitter,  the  most  sabtle^  mercHeas,  and  nni«lentliig  foe^  Aigua-ejed 
aad  Briarian-anned— ever  atru^ling  against  the  advancement  of  tha  race.  It 
claims  that  It  ia  a  vini^  which  la  gradually  permea^g  the  veins  of  our  social  qn- 
tem;  quiet,  that  its  progrew  may  be  the  more  certain;  and  soothing  only  that  It 
taij  the  mon  vffbctnally  dettn^.    It  deotroya  the  tnie  fimndatioo  of  viitue,  is 
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f  erect  one  on  wMch  itaelf  onlf  can  rest ;  that  thora  are  no  moml 
ea  not  revorao,  when  its  own  end  ii  to  to  advanced,  or  its  own  in> 
tereat  at  stalce.  Then;,  says  Ur.  Beecber,  is  a  Tirtne— when  yon  Bteal  for  the 
Choicli ;  lying  is  a  virtno,  whan  you  lie  for  the  Church  i  adattery  is  a  virtue,  if  a 
desire  for  ita  commiasion  goes  into  tba  treasary  of  the  Church;  and  there  iB  no 
abominaUou  in  the  ujiiTerae,  evm  to  mnrder,  that  it  has  not  tol<vated. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ubs.  Gnsa,  bvorably  known  to  American  and  Loudon  auiiionces  as  Vim 
Graddon,  is  now  in  Ketr-Yoi^  and  about  to  ^to  a  senes  of  cntertninmonts, 
novel,  iutercsting,  and  highly  attractive.  They  aro  of  that  description  which  Sam 
Lover  soma  jeara  ajjo  popularized  as  "  Irish  Evenings."  They,  however,  diSer 
flrom  the  "  EvaniugB"  iu  ono  respect,  which  enhances  them :  they  will  bo  accom- 
panied by  adniirable  views,  which  at  once  illustrate  aod  are  illustrated  by  the 
songs  of  the  evening. '  The  entorttuoment  is  appropriately  called  "  Tho  Emerald 
IhIo,"  and  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  melange  of  vocal,  anecdotal,  and  scenic  illaE- 
tratJons  of  Irish  manners^  Irish  liiatory,  and  the  Irish  hiUa,  rivers,-  and  vaU^i 
Musically,  morally,  and  phyfiically,  it  is  Irish ;  and  when  we  Consider  the  fond  of 
wit  and  humor,  tlic  resources  of  pathos,  tho  glorious  muaio,  Uie  startling  otaXorj, 
and  the  enchanting  scenery  of  that  i3lo«r  sorrows,  we  may  anticipato  the  charae- 
ter  of  tho  delightful  Gntertamment,  Mrs.  Gibbs'  reputation  as  a  whilom  prima 
donna,  sharing  hero  tho  pedestal  with  that  public  favorite,  Mrs.  Wood,  is  a  sufB- 
ciont  guarantee  that  the  melodies  of  her  tkativo  land  will,  not  bo  the  least  charm- 
ing portion  of  the  evening's  attraction. 

Tho  London  journals  of  tho  first  closa  havo  but  ono  word  on  these  entcrtain- 
monla,  and  that  is  of  decided  appravat.  They  recommend  tliem  hoartilj  to  the 
public,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ploanng  and  unoiTcctod  manner  ot 
the  distinguished  lady.  Wo  are  glad  to  aeo  by  those  traos- Atlantic  criticisms  that 
Urs.  Gibbs  has  lost  none  of  that  cbarming  richness  of  voice  and  beauty  of  execu- 
tion which  in  days  past  won  for  her  (ho  enthaaiastio  applause  of  the  best  moeieal 
critics  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
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UNITED  STATES  REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,     1855. 


THE  FEDERAL  UNION— SHAIL  IT  BE  PEBSEBVED? 


The  federal  goTeiiimeut  of  the  United  States  is  an  anomaly 
iQtbe  history  of  governments.  It  is  literally  a  goTernment  of 
governments ;  a  sovereignty  of  sovereigutiefl ;  there  being  im- 

Earted  to  it  eome  powers  of  a  nationaf  character,  without  its 
sing  national  in  its  organization.  In  its  structure  it  has  no 
parallel,  either  ancient  or  modem.  It  has  within  itself  ample 
powers  to  execute  its  every  law,  within  the  limits  of  ita  clearly 
defined  authority,  but  beyond  that,  it  is  Impotent  and  powerless. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,  the  thirteen  original  States  were  each,  within  itself,  fully 
and  completely  sovereign,  and  held  together  by  no  stronger 
bonds  than  a  league  of  confederation,  witnont  the  power  of  ex- 
ecuting its  laws,  or  enforcing  obedience  to  its  authority.  To 
provide  against  these  evils  the  Constitution  was  formed  and 
adopted,  and  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  cautiously 
imparted  jmd  accurately  defined,  and  all,  not  imparted,  reserved 
to  the  States  and  the  people. 

This  system,  although  esteemed  so  complex  by  many  of  our 
ablest  and  meet  learned  statesmen,  is  by  no  means  dimoult  to- 
understand.    If  the  statesmen  of  the  country  would  examine 
19 
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the  OonstitutioQ  as  a  svstem  of  imparted  powers,  and  with  a 
single  eye  to  ascertain  its  real  powers,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
find  out  how  it  might  be  evaded  or  violated,  there  will  be 
found  no  complexity  about  it.  The  maxim  that  it  is  a  system 
of  imparted  powers,  and  that  all  not  imparted  are  reserved  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people,  will  always  guide  the  honest  in- 
quirer after  truth  te  a  tme  interpretation  of  the  legitimate  pow* 
era  of  the  federal  government.  The  feet  that  the  States  are 
sovereign,  and  not  provincial,  is  a  conclusive  argument  that 
the  general  govcnunent  is  federal,  and  not  national.  Argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  general  government  is  federal,  and  not 
natioTial,  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent ; 
but  so  often  and  so  conclusively  have  they  been  iterated  and 
reiterated,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repeat 
them. 

If  the  government  be  federal,  and  of  a  clearly  defined  Hmited 
J  urisdiction,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  exercise  of  any  power  • 
not  within  this  clearly-defined  and  limited  jurisdiction  is  an 
aggression  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States  or  of  the 
people,  which  ought  most  studiously  to  be  avoided,  as  every 
aggression  strengthens  the  aggressive  and  weakens  the  assaulted 
power,  unless  iastantly  repaired.  So  well  aware  of  this  were 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that,  to  avoid  coUision  between 
the  federal  and  State  jurisdictions,  and  aggression  upon  the  re- 
served rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  Constitution 
clearly  defining  the  federal  powers,  was  reduced  to  writing 
with  peculiar  caution.  If  the  federal  government,  from  its 
formation,  had  been  administered  within  its  legitimate  jurisdic- 
tion, as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  many  of  those  collisions 
between  federal  and  State  jurisdiction,  which  have  shaken  our 
republican  institutions  to  their  very  centre,  and  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  would  have  been  avoided;  because  the 
Constitution,  having  imparted  to  the  federal  government  those 
powers  only  which  were  general  in  their  character,  and  reserved 
those  exclusively  to  the  Stetes  which  were  local  in  their  char 
racter,  it  is  impossible  that  the  operations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, confined  within  the  limit  of  its  powers,  could  come  in 
contact  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States, 

Upon  the  minds  of  American  statesmen  and  American  citi- 
zens no  lesson  should  be  more  deeply  impressed  than  that  to 
secure,  protect,  and  perpetuate  the  American  Union,  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  neither  the 
federal  nor  State  governments,  under  the  sligntest  pretext, 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  powers  belonging  to  the 
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other ;  and  that  every  attempt  of  the  federal  gorermneiit  to 
exercise  powers  not  dearly  and  directly  imparted  to  it  should 
be  promptly  resisted  and  decisively  repelled.  To  wise,  reflect- 
ing, and  sa^aciona  men  we  need  not  say,  that  aggression  once 
tolerated  will,  in  the  end,  become  irresistible. 

The  exercise  of  any  deduced  power,  as  priTnary,  is  danger- 
ous, by  any  sort  of  agency,  but  particularly  so  in  a  government^ 
which  has  no  original,  but  merely  derivative  powers,  and  is,  in 
substance,  an  f^ency.  When  once  the  work  of  interpolation 
has  begun,  it  will  not  end  until  the  whole  Constitution  is  altered 
or  repealed  by  legislative  interpolation,  and  finally  subverted. 
The  statesman,  who  is  engaged  in  the  administration,  and  the 
citizen,  who  is  watching  over  the  operations  of  the  government, 
shoald  keep  his  eye,  without  the  slightest  intermission,  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  at  every  step  inquire,  first,  Is  the  pro- 
posed measure  dearly  within  ^e  defined  boundary  of  federal 
power  ?  and,  second,  Is  it  wise  and  expedient  ?  By  such  a 
course  of  administration  by  our  statesmen,  and  such  jealous 
and  watchful  vigilance  by  the  people,  the  Union  would  be  per- 
petual, our  free  institutions  preserved,  the  rights  and  liberties  . 
of  the  people  secured,  and  their  prosperity  and  happiness  pro- 
moted. The  want  of  this  strict  adherence  to  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  this  watchful  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  many  breaches  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  usurpation  of  the  State  powers,  that  disgrace  and 
disfigure  our  statute-book.  In  those  countries  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  absolute,  and  the  people  have  no  other  duty  than  to 
obey,  these  excessive  exercises  of  power  are  to  be  expected. 
Ambition  unrestrained  will  run  Into  these  excesses ;  but  in  a 
government  where  the  people  are  absolute,  and  the  powers  of 
the  government  limited  by  distinct  boundaries,  there  is  no 
apology  for  it. 

The  constitutional  government  had  run  but  a  brief  career, 
before  the  influences  of  ambition,  cupidity,  religions  bigotir, 
and  a  selfish,  domineering  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
began  to  display  themselves  m  violations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  They  first  broke  out  in  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  and  the  enactment  of  those  celebrated  dien  and 
sedition  laws  which  aroused  the  indignant  and  withering  re- 
buke of  the  distinguished  republicans  of  that  day.  ^ese 
were  followed,  in  the  progress  of  the  government,  by  a  second 
national  bank,  with  increased  means  of  corruption,  the  pro- 
tective tariff  laws,  the  internal  improvement  ff^rstem,  bankrupt 
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laws,  and  the  various  schemes  for  giriug  away,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  public  lands.  All  these  measures,  adopted  or  pro- 
posed, were  manifest  violations  of  the  Constitution,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution.  All  these 
measures,  although  by  their  combined  action  transferring 
firom  the  South  to  the  North,  power,  commerce,  and  wealth, 
were  borne  with  patriotic  patience,  until  repealed  by  the  justice 
of  the  countn[;  and  without  having  produced  any  serious  pre- 
judice to  the  Union.  They,  however,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
aeries  of  measures,  which  were  palpably  without  warrant  from 
the  letter  or  spint  of  the  Constitution,  and  which,  if  persisted  in 
to  consummation,  will  dissolve  this  Union,  and  lay  the  &ir 
fabric  of  our  liberty  in  rains — an  event  which  would  consolidate 
the  odious  despotism  of  the  old  world,  and  establish  it,  in  all 
the  hideousness  of  its  deformity,  here.  The  measures  to  which 
we  refer  are  the  various  enactments  and  atten^ted  enactmento 
against  the  slave  States  and  the  slaveholders  of  the  slave  States 
of  the  Union. 

That  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  a  majority  of  the 
States  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  was  placed,  or  was 
'  intended  to  be  placed,  under  the  power  or  control  of  the  federal 
government  is  what  no  one,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body  which  formed  the  Constitution,  will 
pretend  to  deny.  It  would  have  been  madness  and  folly 
in  the  slave  States  to  have  ratified  the  Constitution,  had  it 
been  otherwise.  That  the  federal  govermsent.  by  the  Consti- 
tution, baa  any  power  to  establish  or  abolish  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States,  or  to  forestall  its  adoption  by  any  State  that  might 
thereafter  seek  admission  into  the  Union,  by  a  prohibitory  act, 
is  what  no  candid  inquirer  after  truth  can  claim.  That  the 
slave  States  intended  to  impart  to  the  federal  government  a 
power  by  which  the  institution  of  slavery  might  be  crippled, 
restricted,  or  destroyed,  is  what  no  sane  or  impartial  man  can 
believe,  and  what  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention thatJ&amed  the  Constitution  contradicts.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  federal  government,  by  the  Constitution,  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States  in  any  way,  save  for  the  recla- 
mation of  fugitives ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
madness  in  the  slave  States  to  have  invested  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  any  such  power.  While  the  convention  was 
meaauring  out  to  the  federal  government,  with  so  much  jeal- 
ousy and  caution,  its  powers,  it  is  very  unreasonable  that  they 
should  have  confenea  a  power  of  sucn  imminent  peril  to  tlu 
slave  States,  over  a  subject  so  entirely  domestic,  without  limit- 
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ation  or  restriction;  tot  if  the  federal  goTemment  has  power 
OTCT  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territorieB.  it  has  it  in  the 
States,  and  may  abolish  it  at  pleaanre.  The  idea  that  the 
federtu  government  has  any  original  power  over  die  territories 
is  at  war  with  the  theoiy  of  our  system;  or  that  this  power  is 
deduoible  from  the  power  of  passing  auch  lawB  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  regulation  of  the  territories.  A  power  which 
the  convention  remsed  to  impart  in  express  terms  was  scarcely 
intended  to  be  imparted  indirectly,  or  by  remote  and  far-fetched 
deduction.  The  sages  who  framed  the  Constitution  were  too 
wise,  too  sagacious,  too  cautious  and  too  jealous  for  that 
Judging  from  the  state  of  things,  as  they  then  existed,  and  the 
determmed  purpose  of  the  slave  States  to  withhold  &om  the 
federal  government  any  jurisdiction  over  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  to  keep  it,  where  the  Constitution  found  it,  under 
their  own  exclusive  control,  it  can  not  be  misunderstood  that 
the  Oonstitutioa  would  never  have  been  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, or  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  slave  States,  if  any 
mngle  particlQ  of  power  over  the  institution  of  slavery  had  been 
lurking  in  any  clause  of  that  instrument ;  and  it  is  perfidious  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  attempt  to  exercise  it  by  deduc- 
tion, knowing,  as  they  must,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be 
imparted,  ^tention  is  the  cardinal  principle  by  which  to  test 
all  compacts  and  statutes,  and  cotemporaneous  exposition  is 
the  surest  guide  to  that  intention.  By  these  rules  we  can  not 
well  misunderstand  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  as  to 
this  subject. 

The  compact  Qf  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  federal  Union 
was  formed,  is  of  higher  and  more  sacred  obligation  than  any 
legislative  compact;  and  every  legislative  compromise  of  con- 
stitutional rights  is  utterly  null  and  void,  and  of  no  binding 
obligation,  and  calculated  to  subject  the  Constitution  to  repeal, 
alt«ratioD,  or  amendment,  by  legislative  enactment,  which 
would  ultimately  subvert  it. 

The  first  of  that  series  of  adopted  and  proposed  measures 
which  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize,  and  which  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  of  the  States  which  might  apply  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  formed  out  of  the  territories,  was  the 
so-called  Missouri  restriction,  established  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1820-21.  This  restriction  was,  that,  as  a  condition  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  slavery 
should  be  for  ever  prohibited  in  all  the  then  territory  north  of 
Missouri,  and  of  the  latitude  36**  SO'  from  the  western  bound- 
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ary  of  Miaaonri,  dae  west.  This  restriction  was  a  violatiaa  of 
the  GoQstitatioD,  because  Congress  had  no  power  to  impose  it; 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  because  it  imposed  a  condition  of 
inequality  apon  the  slavenolding  States,  although  thej  had 
the  same  right  to  and  interest  in  the  territories  that  the  &ee 
States  had ;  of  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  because 
it  abolished  a  species  of  property  in  the  territories  which  they 
lawfully  held,  in  case  they  emigrated  with  it  to  the  territories ; 
and  of  the  people  of  the  territories,  who,  when  they  apply  for 
admission,  nave  the  right  of  admission  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  Louisiana  treaty,  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  original  States,  which  can  not  be  with  this  restnotion  upon 
them,  not  voluntarily  imposed  by  themselves,  but  by  fe^ral 
authority,  which  deprived  them  of  any  choice. 

This  restriction,  which  was  continued  in  force  until  the  me- 
moiable  compromise  of  1850-51  and  its  direct  repeal  in  1853, 
has  been  followed  up  by  a  series  of  attempts  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  to  prohibit  slavery  in  till  the  tem- 
tories,  and  to  confine  slaveiy,  by  impassable  barriers,  within  its 
present  limits,  abolish  the  slave-trade  between  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  by  some  to  abolish  it  in  the  slaveholding  States 
themselves,  all  of  which  were  palpable  attempts  to  violate 
the  Constitution,  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  tneir  citizens,  and  calculated  to  alienate  ^e 
South  oom  the  North  by  engendering  a  spirit  of  resentment 
and  bitter  hatred  in  the  feebo^  of  ue  Southern  a^nst  the 
Northern  people.  The  pertinacity  and  recklessness  with  which 
these  measures  have  been  pursued  disclose  the  alarming  fact, 
that  the  Constitution  has  neither  moral  nor  legal  force  at  the 
North,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  trample  it  under  foot  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  mad  ambition,  reckless  fanaticism, 
and  cold-hearted  cupidity.  To  such  an  extremity  have  they 
pressed  their  madness  and  foUy,  that  already  we  sensibly  feel 
this  magnificent  and  glorious  Tlnion  shaking  to  its  very  founda- 
tion— an  event  which,  if  consummated,  will  cast  shadows  of  gloom 
over  the  brightest  prospects  of  the  friends  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  Slavery  being  sectional,  every  contest  about  it 
must  be  sectional,  and  we  now  see  the  North  putting  forth  all 
her  energies,  and  preparing  all  her  means,  to  make  her  aggres- 
sion upon  the  South  sm^essful ;  a  success  which,  if  accom- 
plished, will  produce  disunion  and  war. 

To  such  an  extremity  has  this  sectional  exdtement  risen, 
that  the  fugitive-slave  law,  parsed  by  the  express  requisition 
of  the  Constitution,  has  been  resisted,  nullified,  and  defied;  and 
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the  demuicl  now  ie  that  it  be  repealed,  and  that  the  slave, 
-whedier  abducted,  a  runaway,  or  Btolen,  is  to  be  ehelterea 
and  protected  by  the  Northern  States;  and  if  the  owner  pur- 
sue him,  he  is  to  be  insulted,  fined,  imprisoned,  or  asfiarain- 
ated.  Bj  the  compact  of  the  OoOBtdtution  the  &ee  States 
undertook,  and  in  good  &ith  were  bound  to  restore  fogi- 
tire  Blares ;  this  they  £uled  to  do ;  and  now  that  the  federal 
government  has  undertaken,  throng  its  own  officers,  to  per- 
form this  obligation,  its  authority  ia  not  only  resisted,  but  nul- 
lified and  openly  defied ;  and  the  life  and  Uber^  of  the  South- 
em  master  jeoparded  if  he  dare  pursue  his  rights. 

That  such  a  oouree  of  things  would  naxasorily  throw  the 
South  upon  defensive  measures,  and  engender  fbeiings  of  the 
strongest  resentment  and  bitterest  batrod,  none  could  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see ;  and  that  the  defensive  attitude  imposed 
apoQ  the  South  by  these  demonstrations,  and  the  sectional 
stoife  which  they  neoesaarily  produce,  would  end  in  the  form- 
ation of  sectioniu  partiee,  and  that  sectional  partyism  will  pre- 
cipitate the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country,  all  must  see  and  know. 

But  with  this  all-absorbing  and  exciting  question  of  slavery, 
in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results,  and 
which  nowBo  fiercely,  and  with  such  threatening  aspect,  agitates 
this  TJnion  from  centre  to  circumference,  are  combined  those 
fierce  and  fiery  elements,  proscription  for  religions  opinion,  and 
the  disfranchisement  of  our  adopted  citizens,  and  an  inhibition 
to  the  immigration  of  foreigners—measures,  if  adopted,  at  war 
with  the  ver^  genius  of  our  institutions,  subversive  of  every 
principle  of  human  liberty,  and  palpably  violative  of  the  Consti- 
tutional guarantees  against  religious  teats.  These  two  elements 
have  been  artfullv  combined  with  the  slavery  question  to  give 
color  and  strength  to  it.  If  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  can 
withstand  the  earth(]aake  shocks  of  these  powerful  elements,  all 
acting  at  the  same  tune  upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  they  are 
stronger  than  we  had  taken  them  to  be,  and  the  Southern  people 
tamer  under  insult  and  inj  ury  than  we  supposed.  These  engines 
of  disorganization  and  disunion  are  all  now  battering  against 
the  Union  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  country,  and  have  all 
been  put  into  action  by  the  North.  Their  authors — masters  of 
their  work — knew  well  what  passions  of  the  human  heart  to 
play  upon,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  scheme  of  ambition, 
disunion,  and  ruin. 

With  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution,  no  State  has  any  thing 
to  do  beyond  its  own  borders,  and  the  federal  government  was 
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not  permitted,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  permitted,  by  the 
CoDStitatioa,  to  have  any  jurisdiction  over  it.  Every  attempt, 
Aerefore,  of  a  State,  beyond  its  own  boundary,  or  of  the  fede- 
ral KOyemment  anywhere,  to  legislate  apon  the  Bubject  of  slave- 
ry, la  an  aggressios  npon  the  rights  of  the  people,  whether 
of  a  State  or  territory,  where  the  interference  is  attempted- 
The  attempt  by  a  State  to  interfere  with  this  sul^'ect  in  another 
State  or  territory  is  an  act  of  war;  and  every  interference  by 
the  federal  government,  a  wanton  and  inescusable  usurpation  of 
power,  which  would  well  justify  the  slave  States  in  dissolving 
the  compact  of  anion,  and  resuming  their  entire  original  sove- 
reignty. If  the  Puritans  of  the  North  in  by-gone  days  had 
been  so  conscientiously  sensitive  upon  the  eu&ect  of  slavery  as 
they  now  pretend  to  be,  their  ships,  their  snips'  crews,  and 
their  slave-dealers  might  have  avoided  the  present  sectional 
controversy,  by  staying  their  rapaoioua  plunder  of  the  African 
race,  and  transportine  them  to  these  shores.  They  would  not 
have  protracted  the  slave-trade  for  twenty  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Oonstitutiou.  This  protraction  of  the  slave-trade 
was  procured  by  the  vote  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  and 
the  five  New-England  States  in  the  convention,  all  the 
Middle  States  and  Virginia  and  North-Carolina  voting 
agunst  it.  The  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  North 
seems  to  be  graduated  by  the  scale  of  pecuniary  profit  and 
loss,  as  that  may  rise  or  falL  They  established  and  nur- 
tured slavery  as  long  as  the  slave-trade  was  profitable  to  their 
adventurous  speculators  and  traders  and  their  navigation  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  trade  ceased,  and  with  it  this  source  of  profit, 
the^  denounce,  execrate,  and  seek  to  extirpate  it,  by  the  most 
sudden  and  'violent  means,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  it  will  bring  upon  those  among  whom 
they  established  it.  As  a  politiciJ  system  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  over  slavery ;  as  a  moral  or  religions 
system  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  As  a  domestic  institu- 
tion, the  States  in  which  it  does  not  exist  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  it  where  it  does  exist.  As  a  moral  or  religious  in- 
stitution, the  free  States  have  no  moral  or  religious  respon- 
sibility for  it.  If  they  believe  it  a  great  moral  evil,  as  they 
pretend  to  do,  there  is  but  one  way  to  correct  it,  and  that  is  by 
the  force  of  reason  and  the  power  of  truth.  Iliis  is  God's  mode 
of  correcting  religious  error  or  moral  evil.  When  they  attempt 
to  correct  this,  as  they  call  it,  great  "moral  evil,''  by  force  and 
violence,  they  make  of  themselves  ruthless  G-oths  and  unprin- 
cipled Yandals.    When  they  claim  tho  "  higher  law"  authority 
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to  do  these  things,  they  pro&ne  Almighty  Clod  and  hia  holy 
religion,  and  periure  their  souls.  Often,  often  haa  it  been  in  the 
progress  of  tne  world's  historr,  that  the  progress  of  religion 
and  high  morality  has  been  obatmcted  and  retarded  by  sndi 
Tiolent  aggressions — it  will  be  so  again.  For  these  professed 
Christiana  and  philanthropists,  who,  to  aehieve  temporal  free*  - 
dom  for  the  negro  race  in  oar  country,  would  sacrifice  the  lives 
and  hnrl  into  eternal  perdition  the  sonla  of  double  the  number 
of  their  own  race,  we  have  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ab- 
horrence and  contempt 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  fMeral  government,  the  obtrusiveness  of  the 
action  of  any  State  upon  the  subject  out  of  its  own  limits,  and 
the  solemn  pledge  by  the  constitution  of  every  State  in  the 
TTnion  to  restore  fugitive  slaves  escaping  fiom  one  State  into 
another,  the  South  has  not  only  been  aggrieved  by  unconstitu- 
tional restrictions  upon  the  territories,  but  she  haa  been  vexed, 
insulted,  harassed,  annoyed,  and  endangered,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  government,  by  associations,  petitions,  legislative 
resolutions,  pulpit  incendiarism,  and  every  means  which  hellish 
malice  conlcf  invent  to  destroy  this  institution  now  so  necessary 
to  her,  and  which  she  could  not  safely  abro^te  if  she  would; 
and  now  the  whole  North  seems  to  be  mailfaalling  all  its  dia* 
organizing  and  revolutionary  strength  to  prostrate  this  institu- 
tion, and  with  it  every  vestige  of  Southern  independence  and 
Southern  power  and  prcaperity.  Hitherto  the  South,  from 
ardent  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  an  unwillingness  to  de- 
stroy that  bright  prospect  of  power,  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  which  its  perpetuity  nas  in  store  for  our  people,  haa 
receded  from  and  borne  these  aggressions ;  but  she  recedes  no 
farther.  She  has  planted  herself  upon  the  Constitution,  and 
there  she  will  stand  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity, 
or  fall  beneath  its  ruins.  The  question  is  now  with  the  North 
to  determine,  whether  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved  or  be  per- 
petual. Whatever  may  be  the  choice,  however  disastrous  the 
result,  the  North  takes  the  responsibility. 

The  Northern  people  not  content  with  positive  aggres- 
sions upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  and  her  peo- 
ple so  repeatedly  infiicted  and  attempted,  refuse  obedience 
to,  and  in  some  States  have  nullified  the  laws  of  that  very 
government,  passed  for  the  protection  of  slave-owners,  the 
usurped  power  of  which,  they  are  attempting  to  use  against 
the  South.  The  fugitive-slave  law  of  1793,  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  States  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  rightful  owners, 
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the  Nortiiem  States  refused  to  execute.  The  fugitive-aUve  law 
of  1850-51,  made  necessary  by  that  refusal,  and  part  of  that 
compromiae  of  which  they  pr^te  so  vehemently,  they  not  only 
resist,  but  nullifjr.  This  is  not  all — they  protect  not  only  the 
fugitive,  but  his  abductor;  and  murder  and  imprison  the 
owner  who  darea  to  reclaim  his  property ;  and  this,  too,  tfj  a 
people  who  talk  grandiloquently  about  the  "&ith"  of  the 
Constitution  and  compromises.  Their  judiciary,  also,  &om 
which  the  South  might  reasonably  expect  justice,  seems  a^eoted 
also  with  this  disorganizing  mania,  and  declares  the  fugitive- 
slave  law  unconstitutional,  although  declared  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  their  most  eminent  statesmen,  and 
refuses  to  punish  those  who  violate  it.  To  all  these  injuries, 
insults,  agressions,  and  grievances,  the  Sonth  is  expected 
(juietly  ana  tamely  to  submit,  until  every  vestige  of  her  con- 
stitutional rights  are  torn  away.  Awfully  lamentable  is  the  mis- 
take I 

Had  not  the  Southern  States  supposed  that,  by  the  federal 
constitution,  every  avenue  of  attack  upon  slavery,  in  every 
form,  had  been  barricaded  and  protected,  the  federal  constitu- 
tion had  never  been  formed.  Had  the  South,  in  the  slightest 
degree  suspected  that  after  she  had  stripped  herself  of  some  of 
the  most  effective  attributes  of  State  sovereignty  and  imparted 
them  to  the  federal  government,  that  her  Northern  sisters 
would  have  turned  these  very  powers  upon  her  reserved  rights 
to  destroy  them,  the  Constitution  would  never  have  been 
adopted.  The  attempt  is  perfdioua  and/ailhless,  and  the  South 
can  no  longer  feel  her  rights  secure,  or  rely  upon  the  federal 
government  for  their  protection.  She  must  look  to  her  own 
resources  and  her  own  strong  arm  for  the  protection  of  her 
rights  and  the  vindication  of  her  honor.  She  can  no  loneer 
be  deluded  by  the  ha^meyed  cry  of  "the  Union,"  when  ^e 
receives  from  that  Union  nothing  "but  aggression,  insult,  injury, 
and  oppression  as  the  rewards  of  her  fidelity.  To  such  an 
extremity  has  this  spirit  of  agression  upon  the  South  been 
pressed  by  the  North,  that  a  Southern  slave-owner  can  not 
pass  with  his  servant  through  a  free  State,  without  being 
insulted  and  assaulted  and  his  slave  "rescued"  from  him.  This 
is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave- 
owner as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  a  denial  of  the 
common  civilities  of  civilized  society  and  neighborhood.  This 
kind  of  outrage,  so  repeatedly  perpetrated,  must  lead  the 
South  to  retaliating  measures  which  will  finally  cut  off  all 
intercommunication,  social,  civil,  and  commercial,   between 
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the  South  and  the  North.  So  perfect  will  be  the  alieoatioi), 
and  so  bitter  the  hatred,  that  reconciliation  vill  be  impossible. 

In  the  whole  progreas  of  the  federal  government,  the  South 
has  committed  no  aggression  upon,  or  invaded  any  right  of  the 
North.  She  has  asked  nothing — she  hsB  sought  nothing  but 
motection  to  her  rights  and  the  equality  of  the  Constitution. 
Her  intercourse  with  the  North,  sooi^  and  commercial,  has 
been  fair,  liberal,  fraternal,  and  just,  and  to  the  Union  she  has 
been  faithful  and  devoted,  in  peace  and  in  war — all  this,  while 
aggression,  insult,  and  injurjr  have  been  heaped  upon  her  by  the 
North,  iu  the  utmost  profusion. 

The  pretext  for  the  excitement  and  agitation  at  the  North, 
which  13  so  threatening  to  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  per- 
petuitv  of  the  Union,  are  the  repeal  of  the  MisBoari  restriotion 
and  the  pass^e  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  in  neither  of 
which  is  to  be  found  the  slightest  apology  for  it.  The  Missouri 
restriction,  so '  called,  was  simply  this— a  prohibition  to  the 
States  thereaAier  to  be  formed  m  the  territories  north  of  86° 
SO'  of  the  north  parallel  of  latitude,  as  a  condition  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  without  a  slavery- 
prohibition  clause  in  her  constitution — a  restriotion  not  imposed 
upon  the  State  of  Missouri,  but  upon  the  people  of  the  territo- 
ries and  the  States  thereafter  to  be  formed,  over  which  the  State 
of  Missouri  had  no  earthly  power  or  one  scintilla  of  juris- 
diction. To  state  the  case  is  to  condemn  it  as  unconstitutional, 
unjust,  and  iniquitous.  The  repeal  of  this  restriction  did  no 
more  than  leave  the  people  of  the  territories,  when  they  formed 
themselves  into  States,  and  sought  admission  into  the  Union, 
to  determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  as  every 
other  State  in  the  union  did  and  had  the  right  to  do :  not  only 
by  the  Constitution  but  by  the  Louisiana  treaty.  If  the  new 
States  could  be  thus  forestalled  upon  thisquestion,  by  federal 
authority,  how  could  they  come  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  origir^  States?  This  question,  the  most 
able,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  ingenious  advocates  of 
this  power  never  have,  and  never  can  satisfoctorily  answer. 
So  ably,  and  so  conclusively  was  this  position  sustained,  in  t^e 
debate  upon  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bul  in  Congress,  by  both 
Northern  and  Southern  statesmen,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us 
to  enlarge  upon  it.  The  Miasonri  restriotion  has  been  called 
by  the  ecclesiastical  incendiaries  and  political  demagogues  of 
the  North,  engaged  in  the  very  holy  and  very  patriotic  work 
of  hunting  down  the  South,  "a  compromise,  and  its  repeal 
"perfidious"  and  "faithless."    The  charge  is  false,  and  those  who 
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make  it,  know  it  to  be  felse,  if  the;  understaiid  the  Constita- 
tion  of  their  coantrj,  and  interpret  it  with  reasonable  fairness. 
Who  authorized  Congress,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  compromise 
away  the  constitutional  rights  of  either  the  existing  or  forth- 
coming States  ?  The  restriction  itself  was  a  violation  of  the 
great  and  paramount  compromise  of  the  Constitution,  and  was 
itself  "  perfidioua"  and  ^^  faithless."  It  was  tyrannically  imposed 
by  a  Northern  majority,  and  sabmitted  to  by  a  portion  of  a 
Southern  minority,  rather  than  dissolve  the  tTnion ;  such  was 
their  appreciation  of  its  great  value  and  their  attachment  to  it. 
But,  if  it  had  been  voted  for  by  every  Northern  and  Southern 
representative  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  case  would  not 
be  altered,  because  it  imposed  restrictions  upon  States  not  ydt 
formed,  invaded  that  right  to  determine  the  (juestion  of  slaTery 
for  themselves,  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution :  and  placed 
their  rights  upon  a  footing  of  mequality  with  the  existing 
States.  If  these  views  bo  sonnd,  then  justice,  equality,  and  a 
violated  Constitution  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  re- 
striction and  a  reinstatement  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was. 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  every  other  respect  is  like  all 
other  territorial  bills. 

That  the  North  never  did  regard  the  Missouri  lestriotion  as 
a  final  compromise  of  the  slavery  question  is  disproved  by 
their  whole  course  in  relation  to  it,  in  and  out  of  Conzress. 
No  State,  that  did  not  come  with  a  slavery  prohibition  clause 
in  her  constitution,  was  ever  admitted  without  opposition  &om 
the  North,  Every  attempt  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, of  which  there  were  many,  was  in  violation  of  this  pre- 
tended compromise.  In  their  political  associations  and  State 
legislative  resolutions  this  idea  naa  been  constantly  repudiated, 
and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  their  representatives,  many  of 
them,  have  denied  it  over  and  over  again.  It  should  be 
enough  for  statesmen  and  patriots  to  know  that  it  violated  the 
Constitution  to  insure  its  repeal.  No  free  people  should,  or 
can  safely  tolerate  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  least 
particular ;  if  they  do,  the  Constitution  becomes  impotent  and 
worthless.  Already  the  Constitution  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  frequent  and  violent  assaults  made  upon  it  from  this  quar- 
ter, and  the  legislative  interpolations  incorporated  into  it.  At 
the  North,  with  mad  fanaticism  and  unscrupulous  ambition, 
the  Constitution  is  powerless. 

The  people  of  the  slave  States  would  certainly  be  highly 
gratified  if  their  brethren  of  the  free  States  entertained 
more  just  and  more  charitable  opinions  of  slavery  and  slave- 
holders, as  they  exist  in  the  South,  than  they  profess  to 
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do;  bat,  for  their  opmions  of  slaTeiy,  as  a  moral  or  religious 
question,  we  neither  complain  nor  desire  to  dissolve  our  politi- 
cal relations  with  them,  however  unjust  and  uncharitame  we 
may  feel  those  opinions  to  be.  With  their  abstract  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  people  of  the  slave  States 
have  nothing  to  do ;  all  they  ask  of  them  is,  to  let  it  alone — to 
leave  the  subject  of  slavery  where  the  Constitiition  placed  it, 
and  not  to  invade  their  rights  of  property,  cut  off  their  equality 
of  privilege,  and  endanger  their  lives  and  those  of  their  wives 
and  children,  by  their  offieioua  intermeddling  with  it.  This 
they  have  to  do,  or  disunion,  with  ail  its  lainentable  conse- 
quences, must  ensue. 

Upon  this  subject  of  slavery  in  all  its  aspects,  the  South  has 
determined  her  course,  come  what  may.  She  demands  her 
rights,  and  those  of  her  citizens,  and  from  that  position  she 
wul  never  recede.  As  much  as  she  values  the  nnion.  and  as 
heavy  as  are  the  sacriBces  which  she  has  made,  and  is  ready 
again  to  make  for  its  maintenance,  she  is  inflexibly  determindd 
to  concede  nothing  ou  this  point.  It  is  for  the  North,  then,  to  . 
solve  the  momentous  question,  whether  the  Unioa  shall  be 
preserved  by  ceasing  her  systematic  aggressions,  her  continu- 
ous insults,  and  her  incendmry  attempts,  and  by  according  to 
the  South  those  rights  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Constitution. 
Upon  the  solution  of  this  question,  by  the  North,  hang  the 
most  important  and  interesting  results,  hangs  the  destiny  of 
this  nation  for  weal  or  for  woe.  If  she  determines  to  adhere  to 
the  Constitution  and  preserve  the  Union,  the  greatest,  the 
most  magnificent  and  beneficent  empire  which  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  or  the  imagination  of  man  ever  conceived,  awaits 
our  progress ;  an  empire  replete  with  power,  prosperity,  and 
happiness,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  time.  If  they  deter- 
mine to  break  it  to  pieces,  they  will  produce  an  Iliad  of  woes 
and  disasters  which  the  heart  of  the  patriot  and  the  philan- 
thropist sickens  to  contemplate.  It  will  solve  in  the  negative, 
the  great  question,  "J3  Tiian  capable  of  self-gtyvemmenlV  and  con- 
sign to  the  gloom  of  despotism  the  freedom  of  our  people.  On 
the  great  convulsive  and  bloody  struggle  which  it  wiliproduce 
we  shall  not  stop  to  speculate.  Whether  the  North  or  the  South 
will  be  the  conqueror,  they  will  both  he  vanquished.  In  the 
conflict,  liberty,  power,  free  institutions,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness will  all  be  struck  down  and  each  State  will  become  the 
province  of  some  foreign  conqueror  or  ambitious  tyrant.  When 
m  the  confiicl^  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  dozens  shall 
have  been  alain,  our  resources  exhausted,  our  towns  burned, 
and  our  fields  devastated,  neither   side  will  have  acoom- 
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plislted  any  thing  for  its  power,  its  liberty,  its  wealtb,  its  hap- 
pine3s,  or  its  prosperity,  and  even  tfaeo,  alavery  will  not  have 
been  abolished.  That  scheme  which  is  to  abolish  slavery,  if 
ever  it  ia  abolished,  must  be  devised  by  the  wiadom  of  Qoi, 
and  accomplished  by  the  power  of  hia  will.  There  is  no 
Moses  in  the  North,  commissioned  by  God  to  lead  the  slaves 
of  the  Soath  out  of  bondage.  To  Northern  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots— men  who  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  free  institutions 
and  the  Union,  and  who  desire  to  transmit  them  unbroken, 
unimpaired,  and  in  full  vigor  to  posterity,  we  would  say,  nay 
entreat,  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  they  permit  the  faoatics, 
the  traitors,  and  madmen  in  their  midst,  to  brin^  about  this 
sad  catastrophe,  this  most  melancholy  of  all  the  du-eful  calam- 
ities that  ever  afflicted  humanity.  To  break  down  the  Union 
will  be  easy,  but  to  reconstruct  it  will  be  impossible.  If  there 
is  not  public  virtue,  intelligence,  iove  of  country,  a  suf&cient 
harmony  of  interest,  and  fraternity  of  feeling  to  keep  the 
Union  together,  there  will  not  be  enough  to  reconstruct  it,  if 
once  broken  down.  A  mutual  want  of  confidence  in  each  other, 
by  the  two  sections,  and  a  burning  hatred,  would  prevent  it 

Let  the  conservatives  of  the  North,  we  care  not  what  may 
be  their  party  names,  take  up  the  Constitution  and  calmly  and 
deliberately  interpret  it,  by  surrounding  circumstances  and 
cotemporaneous  expositions,  and  determine  from  thence,  and 
not  from  the  bowlings  of  fanatics,  the  teachings  of  ecclesiastical 
hypocrites,  the  slang  of  demagogues,  or  the  perversions  of  un- 
scrupulous aspirants,  whether  in  this  angry  and  threatening 
controversy,  now  entirely  sectional,  the  North  is  not  in  the 
wrong.  IJet  them  contemplate  what  this  Union  cost,  what  it  is, 
and  ^lat  it  may  be,  in  power,  in  freedom,  in  prosperity,  and 
in  happiness,  if  it  be  preserved,  and  what  of  wretohedness, 
nusery,  weakness,  and  calamity  it  will  produce  if  dissolved, 
and  then  determine  whether  the  chances  of  abolishing  slavery 
are  more  valuable  even  to  thent,  than  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  It  is  an  awful  question,  and  awful  are  the  consequences 
banging  upon  its  solution.  Hitherto  the  Union  has  increased 
in  wealth,  power,  happiness,  greatness,  and  freedom,  notwith- 
standing the  evils  of  slavery.  Why  will  it  not  continue  to  do 
so?  We  make  no  appeal  to&natics,  madmen,  or  demagogues ; 
we  would  treat  them  as  we  would  the  prowling  wolf  or  the 
vicious  tJger ;  we  appeal  to  the  friends  of  human  liberty  and 
free  institutions — to  patriots,  to  si^es,  and  to  statesmen,  those 
who  know  and  feel,  that  the  same  harmony  of  interest,  concord 
of  feeling,  and  mutual  concessions  which  produced  the  Consti- 
tution are  essentially  necessary  to  preserve  it ;  those  who  know 
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and  feel  that  one  eeoUon  of  ihe  Uoion  can  not  tyruuuze  over 
ihe  other  with  safety.  The  American  people  on^ht  to  know 
that,  by  the  peipetDity  of  the  Union,  Amenoan  principles,  free 
institntionB,  and  human  lib^^  will  predominate  orei  this  en- 
tire continent,  bnt  that  its  dissolution  will  be  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  that  despotism  and  tyranny  nnder  which  the  people  of 
Eorope  now  gnxui  so  heSTilj. 

The  spirit  of  religions  intc^erance,  proscription,  and  peneca- 
tion  which  has  been  recently  gotten  up  in  the  tlQited  States, 
and  which  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  creed  of  the 
new  so-called  "  American  party,"  formed  out  of  the  discontented 
factions  and  ir^;meats  of  old  parties,  is  not,  of  itself,  dangeroos 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union ;  but  is,  from  its  very  exciting, 
and  vindictive  and  tyrannous  character,  dangerous  to  liberty 
and  free  institutions  themselvee.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that 
unholy  connection  between  Church  and  State  which  so  long 
cursed  and  blighted  Europe,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  corrapt 
the  Church,  overthrow  &ee  institutions,  and  establish  the  dom- 
ination  of  a  tjnrauntcal  and  unprincipled  priesthood,  one  as  odious 
as  political  popedom  itself  It  strises  from  our  social  and  polit- 
ical edifice  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty,  the 
freedom  of  conscience.  We  have  no  idea  of  elaborating  an 
argument  to  prove,  what  every  man  in  this  community  ought 
to  know  and  must  know,  that  Gtod  is  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  that  to  him  alone  is  every  human  being  responsible 
ior  his  religions  opinions  and  conduct ;  and  that  every  attempt 
by  government  or  secret  organization  to  control  those  opinions 
by  disfranchisement,  proscription,  or  penalties,  is  a  daring  at- 
tempt to  assume  a  power  wuich  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  ia 
the  very  essence  of  tyranny.  This  excitement,  so  artfully  gotten 
np  at  this  particular  crisis  of  the  slavery  question,  is  calculated 
to  do  great  mischief,  and  precipitate  a  catastrophe  already  suffi- 
ciently near  at  hand;  one  which  may  deluge  our  plains  with  the 
bloodof  brethren,  shed  by  the  hands  of  brethren,  oy  adding  fuel 
to  the  already  burning  Sune.  One  of  the  most  melancholy  exhi* 
bitions  in  this  furor  ag^nst  Itoman  Catholics  is,  that  it  is  stim- 
ulated and  led  on  by  many  who,  professing  to  be  the  ministeis 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  are  but  the  anissaries  of  hell, 
and  doing  most  successfully  the  works  of  the  devil.  They  pro- 
fess to  be  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  by  exciting  sectional 
hatred,  peraecution,  disorganization,  treason,  and  revolution. 
What  heaven-daring  impudence  I 

This  new-bom  zeal  against  foreignCTB ;  their  proscription  and 
disfrnnchisement ;  this  buried  hobgoblin  of  the  Adams  admin- 
istration and  the  Hartford  ConventioD ;  this  gtwt  &mri8h  tfast 
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"Americana  must  govent  America,"  is  another  exciting  element, 
artfully  thtovn  into  this  already  boiling  cauldron,  to  noite  with 
the  aQti-slavery  fitotions  those  who  could  not  be  attached  to 
them  by  the  merits  of  their  cause  alone.  This  too  is  a  promi- 
nent article  in  the  creed  of  this  "  American  piebald)  party," 
and  which  has  been  most  successfully  used  in  aid  of  the  various 
classes  of  abolitionifits,  and  that  too  by  Southern  men.  Will 
not  the  reader  be  singolarly  struck  with  the  insincerity  and  de- 
pravity of  this  attempt,  when  they  look  into  the  governments 
of  the  Union,  and  of  each  State,  and  find,  whether  in  the  exe- 
cutive, legislative,  or  judicial  departments,  none  but  Ameri- 
cans, native-born  too,  govern  America,  and  that  a  foreign-boru 
(dtizen  has  scarcely  ever  filled  wiy  of  them,  and  fewer  now  than 
ever?  But  this  is  ao  exciting  subject,  gotten  up  bv  the  secret 
fiiends  of  abolitionism  to  aid  the  cause  of  open  aoohtionism 
and  treason.  This  formidable  combination  of  traitors,  &ction- 
ists,  and  disunionists,  who  have  seized  the  all-exciting  and  all- 
dangerous  weapons  of  anti-slavery,  religious  persecution,  and 
prejudice  against  foreigner,  as  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  overthrow  our  &ee  institutions,  and  esta- 
blish the  reicn  of  brute  violence,  may  be  auccesafiil ;  but,  if  it 
is,  woeful  will  be  the  consequences :  the  reign  of  terror  in  France 
was  mildness,  calmness,  and  mercy  to  what  this  will  be. 

We  have  thus  thrown  out  these  viewSj  not  to  the  dema- 
g(^e,  not  to  the  foctionist,  not  to  the  traitor,  not  to  the  cant- 
ing, hypocritical,  incendiary  priest,  but  to  the  American  states- 
man and  patriot;  he  who  loves  the  Union,  her  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  rights  of  man,  to  involve  them,  if  they  can  be 
invoked,  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  party  differences  and 
party  prejudices,  and,  by  a  united  and  vigorous  assault  upon 
these  oisoi^anizers,  faotionists,  and  trtutors,  save  the  Union, 
liberty,  ana  our  free  institutions  &om  their  unholy,  tjrrannical, 
and  despotic  grasp ;  from  that  ruin  which  no  human  power  or 
wisdom  can  retrieve,  if  success  attend  this  incendiary  combi- 
nation. 

Our  work  in  done,  our  labor  is  performed,  and,  in  oonclu- 
aion,  we  most  humbly  and  einoerely  pray  that  the  storm,  which 
seems  to  be  rKk*angrily  rising  and  so  threatening,  mav  be 
averted,  and  that  this  Union,  freighted  with  our  own  ana  the 
world's  liberty,  may  be  preserved  and  perpetuated,  in  all  the 
fullness  and  expanse  of  ita  beneficence,  and  that,  like  the  dews 
of  heaven,  its  blessings  may  descend  equally  and  copiously 
upon  all,  without  distinction  of  North,  &tuth,  East  or  West, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  dissolved  until  the  lapse  of  time  shall 
dissolve  and  destroy  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
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BBVOLimON  AlH)  BEACTION. 


The  Francb  Bevolntion  of  the  last  cectmy  resulted  in  K&- 
IpoleoD  the  Great  The  French  IleTolation  of  jeaterday  has 
giTen  ufl  "  Napoleon  le  Petit,"  and  a  parody  of  the  Empire. 
The  firat  revolution,  hke  Satam,  devoured  its  otm  ofilspring. 
The  last  defeated  demigodB  with  puppets,  and  awalIow«d  op 
revolution  in  reliction.  The  pigmies  have  defeated  the  gianta 
Barbaric  unity  has  crushed,  in  detail,  .divided  civilization. 
France  and  Ghnnany  have  accepted,  with  apparent  willinKueas, 
monarobical  proscription  in  the  place  of  republican  and  Demo- 
cr&tio  revolution.  Europe  is  re-constitutea  on  the  old  basia  of 
*'  repression."  The  ancient  "  status"  is  resumed.  The  melan- 
choly tragedy  of  imperial  butchery,  and  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong,  "  mounted,  with  renewed  and  added 
splendor  upon  the  Continental  stage.  The  rascal  rabble  ;  the 
plebeians ;  "  the  stubborn  people  whose  unawed  rebellions" 
threatened,  for  a  little,  to  reduce  kings  to  cobblers,  and  diplo- 
matic shams  to  shadows  of  forgotten  things,  have  sunk  quietly 
enough  back  into  the  old  lashion  of  suffering  and  non-resistance. 
They  seem  to  obey  the  precept  literally,  and  turn  both  cheeks 
to  the  amiter. 

Reiiction  rules  supreme, 

WUl  it  continue  to  rule?  Is  its  role  stable  7  la  its  victory 
a  fact  or  a  phantasm  ?  Are  kings  divinely  appointed  ?  Has 
(}od  abandoned  the  earth  to  injustice,  and  sola  the  Many  for 
ever  to  the  Few  ?  ^ 

These  are  the  questions  put  by  devolution,  acd  answered  by 
Reaction,  haughtily  and  bitterly  after  its  own  nature.  But  we 
Americana  believe  in  God  and  m  Republicanism.  We  believe 
the  Kew  Testament  to  be  at  once  a  gospel  of  peace  and  a  gos- 
pel of  equality.  We  believe  the  mission  upon  which  it  ia  sent 
to  be  preeminently  democratic ;  and  "  let  God  be  true,  hut 
every  man  a  liar." 
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Therefore  we  conclude  that  God  is  on  the  ude  of  the  people, 
and  not  on  the  side  of  kings.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  Be- 
publicaoiam  and  Democracjr  alone  subsist  hy  divine  ri^ht ;  and 
that  all  empires,  monarchies,  autocracies,  aristocracies,  and 
what  not  of  Btupendoua  murder-farces  are  inventions  of 
the  Devil ;  and  their  end  is  to  be  cast  out  from  among  men, 
and  go  back,  lies  as  thej  are,  to  the  father  of  lies  who  begot 
them. 

Bat,  alas,  the  while  I  their  end  is  not  yet 

The  wand  of  the  enchanter  i^  not  jet  broken.  "  Beiiction" 
and  "revolution.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Incantation 
which  has  made  nations  of  men  to  be  nations  of  fiends  for 
a  year,  and  then  "  with  rod  reversed,"  re-humanized  to  re- 
enslave. 

France  led  the  van  of  revolution.  She  has  been  the  first  to 
beat  the  retreat  Ardent  in  the  advance,  as  ia  her  wont,  she 
charged  monarchy  with  the  bayonet,  and  at  a  rua.  Her  vic- 
torious legions  bivouac  upon  the  battle-field.  They  make 
night  horrid  with  frantic  oi^es,  and  a  Saturnalia  in  honor  of 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  improvised  in  the  person  of  the  pret- 
tiest vivandiere  in  the  camp.  Next  morning  they  form  upon 
parade ;  salute  the  eagles  of  Austerlitz,  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  nephew  of  his  uncle. 

"  a  qiuntam  est  in  rebos  inane," 

Beaction  has,  therefore,  swallowed  France,  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty, Socialism,  Democracy,  tri-oolor  and  all — at  a  gulp.  Not 
much  to  hope  for  there  for  some  time  yet. 

Then  comes  Hungaiy ;  heroic  Hungary  I  With  what  &  full 
and  glorious  sound  the  voice  of  freedom  leaps,  from  peak  to 

feak,  along  her  mountain  chains.  Ia  it  afact,  or  but  a  sound? 
t  seems  they  dare  be  free,  those  Hungarians.  How  long  then 
will  repression  hold  them? 

They  swept  the  face  of  Europe  once  "  with  men  in  nations." 
Beside  the  river  Uame,  and  near  the  little  hamlets  of  Ohape 
and  Caperly,  some  five  milea  from  Chalons,  upon  French  soil, 
trenches  and  i^ounds,  the  sepulchres  of  unknown  thousands, 
mark  the  place  where  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  Hungarian 
Attila  fought  his  last  battle  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  After 
a  day  of  Titanio  contest,  he  was  defeated,  or  rather  checked, 
by  ute  confederated  armies  of  the  Bomans  and  the  Visigoths. 
But  even  in  defeat,  the  name  of  Attila  was  a  spell  of  fear. 
His  enemies  dared  not  presume  upon  their  success.    And  when 
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night  closed  upon  the  battle,  he  fell  back  npoa  bis  intreDched 
camp  ia  good  order,  undismayed.  The  nest  day  he  -withdrew 
the  centre  and  left  wing  of  hia  host,  which  had  suffered  but 
little  in  the  contest  of  the  preceding  day,  and  witfidrew  unmo- 
lested to  bis  own  country. 

The  late  Hungarian  revolution  h&a  always  appeared  to  us  to 
present  a  striking  similarity  to  this  .battle  between  Attila,  and 
Aetius  and  Theodoric  Technically  defeated,  and  yieldiog  the 
field  of  battle  to  superior  fortune,  the  same  indomitable  spirit 
survives  in  both;  and  the  modem  Hun  inspires  bis  Austrian 
oppressor  with  little  less  fear  than  Attila  did  the  Itoman  and 
the  00th. 

Like  Attila  from  the  field  of  Chalons,  Honved  and  Hussar 
retire  foiled  and  sullen,  but  not  demoralized.  Hungary  is  not 
dead,  but  sleeping.  She  will  wake.  She  must  God  does 
not  create  auch  a  people  to  be  Blaves.  We  await  the  hour  of 
her  waking  hopefully.  The  character  of  her  heroic  struggle, 
the  great  minds  struck  out  by  it,  cradled  in  persecution,  edu- 
cated by  the  stem  teaching  of  the  prison  and  the  aword — the 
fiery  product  of  so  many  desperate  battle-fields — ^forbid  us  to 
despair.  She  must  awake  again.  He  who  has  listened  to 
Kossuth — certainly,  whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  be,  the 
Orator  of  the  Age — and  who  considers  his  history,  and  how  he 
is  but  one  of  the  men  born  of  that  struggle,  must  be  forced  to 
feel  that  a  people  producing  such  men,  and  capable  of  snch 
things  as  they  have  already  acted,  can  not  very  long  be  re- 

Eressed  b;^  that  "ultima  ratio"  of  kings,  the  bayonet.  This, 
owever,  la  but  hope,  and  the  reason  of  greater  hope.  In  fact 
and  in  effect,  Beactioa  must  be  presumed  to  be  indefinitdy  tri- 
umphant in  Hangary.  The  Western  powers  fear  her  too 
much,  or,  rather,  fear  her  principles,  to  use  their  power.  They 
wilfully  paralyze  their  own  right  arm  in  hope  to  make  a  crutch 
of  effete  Austria.    And  so  the  Hun  is  left  to  his  jailor. 

But  what  of  Germany?  Is  Germanic  union  a  fable?  Is- 
the  Fatherland  a  myth  ?  It  would  seem  so.  What  hope  then 
from  Germany  ?  A  glimpse  of  light  and  hope,  but  far  off,  and 
falling  dimly  through  the  rifts  and  chinks  of  ruined  fortaliee 
and  broken  tower,  still  clasped  and  shadowedby  the  creeping 
ivy  ^wing  in  unwholesome  air.  In  her  present  state  of 
division,  and  swayed  to  and  &o  by  the  machinations  and  am- 
bitions of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  and  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg, revolution  could  do  little  more  than  rivet  her  chains, 
and  perpetuate  her  weakness.  United,  the  Germanic  element 
would  be  the  domioant  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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Id  ito  Anglo-SazoD  derelopment,  it  ia  tdreadj  the  ruling  pover 
of  half  the  vorld.  Dr.  I«tham,  in  hiB  work  on  the  Engllah 
Languf^e,  hoa  proTfid  fairly  from  biatorioal  and  pliilologioal 
data,  tbat  a  closer  relationship  exists  between  the  ancient  Ger- 
man and  the  modern  Englishman  than  between  any  other  raoes; 
and  that  the  real  Germanic  element  is  more  evident  in  its  effects 
upon  the  Angio-Sazon  race  than  upon  any  other,  particularly 
in  their  strong  affection  for  liberty,  and  tneir  progressive  and 
expansive  tendencies.  At  the  time  &om  which  we  date  the 
transmission  of  this  "heritable  blood"  6om  our  German  ances- 
tors, there  existed  a  real  Germanic  Union,  a  union  procured 
by  common  suftcring,  and  cemented  by  a  common  hope  of 
independence  from  the  yoke  of  Bome. 

Early  in  the  firat  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  exactions, 
oppressions,  and  unrestrained  license  of  Qiiintilius  Varus,  who 
was  removed  &om  the  pro-consulate  of  Syria  to  be  placed  in 
that  of  Germany,  by  Augustus  Ccesar,  prepared  the  German 
tribes  for  the  lebellion  which  found  ita  fortunate  leader  in  the 
person  of  Armiiiiua,  the  young  and  ardent  chief  of  the  Che- 
rnsoi.  Arminius  decoyed  the  Koman  legions  under  Yams  into 
the  depths  of  the  marshes  lying  between  the  Lippe  and  Ems. 
The  defeat,  and  almost  extermination,  of  the  last  veteran 
legions  of  declining  Bome  was  the  birth  of  the  German  nation. 
Ita  gradual  development  under  Charlemagne,  and  the 
earlier  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  and  its  infia- 
ence  in  Europe  are  too  notorious  to  need  dweUing  upon.  We 
find  it  to-day  split  up  into  a  thousand  monarchies,  duchies 
and  electorates.  German  nationality  is  lost  in  the  conflicting 
vanities  of  addle-headed  princes,  ana  the  petty  pride  and  pet- 
tier vanities  of  fat-witted  red-tapists. 

Germany,  then,  not  less  perfectly  subdued  in  this  year  of 
grace  1855,  than  in  the  9th  century,  ia  a  vast  camp  of  instruc- 
tion for  imperial  legions,  and  the  Fatherland  is  drjr-nursed  by 
the  Austrian,  the  Prussian,  and  the  Cossack. 

Where  is  Spain?  A  country  upon  the  map  of  Europe. 
That  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  her.  Effete  in  body  and  in 
soul,  the  monarchy  of  Charles  Y.  has  dwindled  into  a  fourth- 
rate  power,  ready  to  be  crushed  by  any  hand  which  may  be 
raised  against  it.  Spain  can  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
the  horoscope  of  the  future. 

There  remains  then  but  one  other  people — the  Italians.  The 
Italians?  Yon  shake  your  head  ;  you  sneer ;  you  receive  the 
name  as  aynonymons  with  weakness  and  helplessness.  Be- 
member  1848.    Becall  Joseph  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Avezanna, 
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and  dw  rest,  and  let  tts  look  a  little  doser  into  the  xaatter.  It 
,    will  bear  ezaminatioD. 

We  adrauoe  it,  not  as  paradox  bat  ss  truth,  that  the  ItaliasB 
tie  the  onlv  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  whom 
much  ia  to  be  expected.  To  the  proo£  All  Europe  has  suc- 
cumbed to  monarchical  success ;  and  everywhere  else  the  reac- 
tion is  complete,  yet,  in  the  very  moment  of  reactionary 
triumph  there  comes  fresh  news  from  Italy.  The  Milanese  is 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  A  handful  of  foolish,  desperate 
men  indeed — poor  patriots  weary  of  lives  oseless  to  their 
country.  They  are  shot  down.  It  seems  merely  an  afialr  of 
Austrian  police,  and  Italian  mobs.  Not  so  fast.  From  1848 
to  1865  are  several  years.  Time  enough  for  "  order "  to 
acquire  oonststeacr  in  a  government  even  tacitly  agreed  to  as 
a  choice  of  evils  ay  any  peopla  But  1365  is  drawing  to  a 
cloee,  and  a  French  army  still  props  the  throne  on  which 
Qoeasy  sits  the  successw  of  St.  Peter,  The  keys  which  open 
bell,  and  shut  the  gates  <^  heaven  upon  human  contumacy, 
fail  to  lock  the  heart  of  Italy  in  the  prison-house  of  absolutisin. 
Our  Austrian  General,  too,  aaks  for  more  men,  more  "  order- 
keeping"  bayonets;  and  hinta  nervously  at  the  unpleasantness 
of  sitting  upon  a  volcano  which  always  grumbles,  and  now 
be^na  also  to  shake  and  heave  perceptibly. 

Are  there  not  signs  7  To  our  tiiicking  they  show  that  there 
is  more  to  hope  for,  from  Italy,  in  this  matter  of  human  rights, 
than  firom  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Many  good  people  in  Bngland  and  the  United  States  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Italians  are  all  organ- 
grinders,  opera-singers,  fiddle-makers,  or  white  mice  exhibitors. 
The  good  people  are  a  little  mistaken.  Sifted  of  the  lazzarooi 
of  the  cities,  and  two  thirds  of  the  priests  with  all  the  monks, 
the  Italian  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  ^e  best  race  of  men  upon 
iiiB  European  continent  What  manner  of  sc^diers  they  are, 
Lecchi's  Division  under  Napoleon,  and  the  field  of  Novsrs 
may  niuatrata 

We  are  indeed  disposed  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  from 
those  who  decry  the  Italians,  and  to  deny  that  it  is  either  chi- 
merical or  paradoxical  to  build  the  largest  hope  of  continental 
regeneration  upon  an  Italian  baas. 

And  we  argue,  inductively,  from  these  facts :  First,  That 
the  Italians  are  a  people,  not  a  congregation  of  tribes,  often 
hostile,  which  time  may  assimilate  but  can  not  fusa  Second, 
Italy  has  never  been  mooarchical  Third,  Italy  was  organic- 
ally repubhcan. 
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Her  earliest  histoiy  is  a  repablicaD  tradition.  Constantly 
since  tbe  decline  and  fall  or  the  Boman  Empire,  she  bas  „ 
attempted  to  assert  her  nationality,  and  -with  every  effort  bas 
invanaWy  returned  to  that  tradition  as  tbe  rule  of  tbe  future. 
She  has  oeen  tried  by  many  rovolutions,  but  has  never  been 
guilty  of  tbe  moral  baseness  of  reictjon  and  king-worship. 
Italy  never  nourishes  a  royal  party.  A  dead  weight  of  foreign 
steel  and  lead  alone  weighs  her  down  into  tbe  mire  of  om- 
dience.  Not  a  page  of  her  history  breathes  the  more  northern 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  a  monarch,  or  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  a  dynasty.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentiment 
of  republicanism  appears,  more  or  less,  animating  every  age, 
whether  of  her  greatness  or  her  declioe;  it  illuminates  the 
past,  and  the  sunset  of  the  free  cities  projects  forward  into  the 
future  a  shadow  ominous  to  tbe  repose  of  kings.  Where  is 
the  true  character  of  a  people  to  be  sought  for?  Historians 
and  philosophers  will  answer :  not  in  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  its  present  condition,  but  in  its  literature  and  its 
heroic  traditions. 

This  fact,  then,  of  the  absence  of  king-worship  from  all  Ita- 
lian story,  is  a  large  evidence  of  national  tendencies.  It  assimi- 
lates to  our  own. 

All  American  tradition  goes  back  to  the  rock  of  Plymonth. 
It  takes  its  stand  there.  Its  idea  of  the  heroic  springs  out  of 
the  grandeur  of  that  scene,  when  a  few  pilgrims,  approaching 
it  in  their  leaky  bark,  inaugurate  a  new  and  more  majestic  era 
of  human  progress  with  scant,  but  pregnant,  ceremony  on  its 
lare  and  storm-beaten  breast.  Our  eyes  are  always  fixed  there. 
We  see  those  great  adventorers  darii^  tbe  dangers  of  unknown 
seas  and  savage  wilds — for  what?  '^  put  in  action  the  great 
poem  of  Liberty — 'the  epio  of  human  rights,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty — an  answering  harmony  to  that  chord  to  which 
the  haTp  of  Milton  was  struck  with  so  (all  a  hand,  so  daring 
and  divine  an  impulse.  And  mean  men,  men  of  no  condition, 
learning,  nor  advantage  in  the  world's  esteem,  were  inspired  by 
its  Orpmc  strains  to  act  the  hero,  and  create  new  empires.  They 
sang  the  first  couplets  of  the  exulting  song  amid  the  night  and 
storm.  The  echo  of  their  song  is  yet  upon  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  controls,  excites  and  animates  us  for  ever.  That  voice,  the 
voice  of  American  tradition,  speaks  only  the  language  of  free- 
dom, and  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  all  other  human  good  for  its 
attainment. 

This  is  true  also  of  ItaJy — ^in  a  leaser  degree,  certainly ;  but 
still  true. 
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Elsewhere,  throughout  the  oontineDt  of  Europe,  the  words 
of  Milton  apply  uniyeraally :  "  They  betake  them  to  atate  af- 
fairs, with  eoala  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generons 
breeding,  that  flattery  and  courtship  and  tyrannous  aphorisms 
appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wisdom ;  instilhng  their 
barren  hearts  with  a  conscientious  slavery." 

Not  BO  in  Italy.  Her  slavery  ia  forced  and  unnatural — phy- 
sical, not  mental ;  and  indeed  whatever,  in  our  view,  may  be 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  great  mass  of  her  people  there  is 
in  them  no  "  conscientious  slavery"  bred  from  a  vicious  philo- 
sophy of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  at  this  time  that  Americans  should 
consider  this  dispassionately,  and  in  tho  spirit  of  a  large  philo- 
sophy. The  time  is  plainly  approaching  when  the  weight  of 
our  principles,  and  the  influence  of  our  system  of  government 
must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  European  afFairs.  We  shall 
not,  perhaps,  send  fleets  and  armies  abroad  ;  we  shall  not  play 
the  Brennus  and  throw  oar  sword  in  to  turn  it ;  bat  our  own 
interests  will  compel  us  to  be  present  and  assist  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  questions  of  nationalities,  and  re-constructions,  with  a 
more  open  assertion  of  our  moral  weight  in  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  than  heretofore.  It  must  come  to  that  Nations  can  no 
more  safely  shirk  great  duties,  than  individuals.  Cain  may  ask, 
"  Who  is  my  brother,  or  why  should  his  blood  be  required  of 
me?"  But  Abel  knows  that  unselfish  sacrifice  is  pleasing  to 
Q-od ;  and  Glod  rules  among  the  nations.  The  necessity  for 
more  active  participation  in  European  aflfajrs,  is  one,  perhaps, 
to  be  deprecated ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  prepared  for.  An  d 
the  wort  of  preparation  can  hardly  be  commenced  more  fitly 
than  by  considering  what  people  most  nearly  assimilates  to  us 
in  views,  feelings,  traditions,  and  hopes. 

We  assert  that  the  people  most  perfectly  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions, are  the  Italians. 

Does  their  history  sustain  the  position? 

History  relaf«a  that  for  nearly  thr^e  hundred  years  republics, 
really  democratic,  ex.isted  in  Italy.  Freedom,  with  all  ita  natural 
and  graceful  accompaniments  of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters, 
flourished  in  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  The  objection  that 
these  states  were  only  nominally  republics  is  a  superficial  one. 
It  is  true  they  contained  the  germs  of  many  odious  aristocra- 
tical  distinctions;  true,  they  often  degenerated  into  military 
dictatorships,  or  patrician  tyrannies ;  but  they  never  degene- 
rated into  a  national  monarchy.  Nor  were  aristocratic  or  mili- 
tary usurpations  either  popular  or  Jastlug, 
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All  Europe  baa  beeo  Bet  off  into  kingdoms,  and  parcelled  oat 
unong  Toyal  robbers.  The  thrones  founded  in  conquest  or  con- 
solidated DT  usurpation  continue  to  this  daj.  The  feudal  aya- 
tern  of  the  North  has  become  a  general  law  of  European  exist- 
ence. But  Italy,  the  battle-ground  of  nations,  alternately  over- 
run by  Lombard  and  Gau^  German  and  Hun,  Franc  and 
Spaniud,  has,  in  eveTy  event,  ultimately  conquered  her  con- 
querors. Her  climate  and  the  natural  geniua  of  her  people 
have  subdued  ^waya  the  rude  energy  of  Barbarian  etrengtli. 
Instead  of  growing  monarchical  berself^  she  has  always,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  transformed  her  invaders  into  Italian  lejinb- 
licans.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the  12tli  to  near  the  middle 
of  the  16th  oentury  the  institutions  of  her  principid  states 
were  popnlar,  many  of  them  demooratic  Under  their  influ- 
ence ner  success  was  decided.  The  biatory  of  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  that  time  prcBents  to  the  view  a  hopeless  and  arid 
desert.  Only  on  her  peninsala  do  green  and  refreshing  spots 
salute  the  student.  All  else  was  ignorance,  oppression,  super- 
stition, and  wrong.  But  fltatesman  and  uhilosopber,  painter 
and  poet,  walk  the  stately  galleries,  and  adorn  the  story  of  the 
free  cities  of  Italy. 

We  will  not  press  ancient  Roman  'story  into  the  argument. 
The  ashes  of  old  Borne  shall  be  undisturbed,  the  graves  of 
the  Bniti  and  the  Graoci  sacred.  The  fierce  quaai-democraoy 
which  the  Soman  patriots  swayed,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  modem  men.  The  conditions  of  their  existence  were 
unique.  But  on  the  walls  of  modern  Borne  hangs  a  seiies  of 
strange  and  terrible  cartoons.  And  most  terrible  amongst  them 
the  picture  of  that  Witch-Sabbath  of  exulting  wickedness  over 
which  the  Borgia  is  seen  presiding. 

But  the  age  which  preceded  that  was  republican:  and 
loftilv  on  the  majestio  wall  of  that  old  world  of  Home,  hangs 
up  tne  picture  of  republican  energy  and  virtue.  And  it  is  to 
Italy,  after  the  fall  of  Bome,  and  before  her  second  fall,  that 
we  must  look,  for  the  initial  principles  of  all  modem  republic- 
anism. The  master  language,  the  pervading  civilization,  the 
universal  laws  of  Bome  were  submerged  beneath  successive 
.  floods  of  barbarian  invasion.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  those  floods  continued  to  overwhelm  whatever  was 
Soman,  as  the  Dead  Sea  covers  the  citiea  of  the  plain-  Those 
human  freshets  rather  fertilized  than  destroyed.  They  covered 
the  Old  World  and  the  worn-out  soil  of  Bome  with  a  new  allu- 
vial deposit  The  land  recovered  much  of  its  first  energy,  and  a 
sturdy  republican  plant  struck  its  roots  down  deep  into  the  old 
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ground  of  Ital^.  It  was  not  nuraed  in  imp«i&l  hot-bonaea, 
nor  aoiuislied'  in  the  gardens  of  princes.  It  shot  up  in  the 
forest,  and  on  the  mountain-side.  An  oak,  it  grew  up  in  wild 
places,  and  amid  Btorma.  Every  generation  it  baa  borne  its 
unit,  and  the  acornB  Bcatteied  bj  the  wind  were  never  all  eaten 
by  the  German  boar. 

The  grave  of  Yirgil  was  the  cradle  of  Dante,  and  Alboin 
and  Alaric  the  rough  nurses  of  the  strange  bantling,  the  new 
priacipla  of  human  aaaooiation.  But  the  child  Freedom  grew 
and  throve,  chirping  gaylj  in  their  ajma. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  feudality,  and  imperial  fle&,  grow  up 
the  "communes" — the  free  towns,  which,  connecting  themselrea 
in  England  with  a  branch  of  the  aristocracy,  constituted  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  and  in  France  begat  the 
"  tiera>6tat,"  now  the  controlling  power  in  the  state.  In  Italy, 
they  had  a  nobler  development;  for,  saysGuizot,  "the  Italian 
communes  gave  birth  to  glorious  republics."  The  question 
may  be  asked,  what  prevented  their  ultimate  success  c  The 
answer  is,  the  antagonism  of  civil  and  religious  interests.  At  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountains  the  northern  tribes  were  met  by  a 
power  too  subtle  for  barbaric  compiehension.  Borne  Papal 
succeeded  to  the  purple  of  Borne  Imperial.  Thus  was  infused 
into  the  new  life  of  Italy  a  principle  of  perpetaal  weakness. 
The  rude  but  geneious  strength,  the  muscular  quality  of  mind 
peculiar  to  the  barbaric  tribes  of  the  North,  sought  its  natural 
and  neoessary  development  in  repubHcan  institutions.  Fana- 
ticism awed  bnck  the  struggling  soul  to  feudal  servitude.  The 
new  Italy  of  the  middle  ages  rested  upon  the  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples of  civil  freedom  and  spiritual  despotisuL  But  the  free 
cities  grew  powerful  in  despite  of  the  latter,  and  the  *'  League 
of  Lombardy,"  is  glorious  forever  in  the  annalsof  the  world. 

And  so,  throughout  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  republi- 
can institutions  gradually  encroached  upon  monarchical  power 
and  prerogative;  it  seized  feudal  stronghold  after  stronghold, 
until  the  light  of  advancing  civilization,  and  the  iofluenoe  of 
joster  ideas  of  human  right,  penetrated  every  part  of  the  pen- 
msula  of  Italy.  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  others  of 
less  note,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  free  and  independent  states. 
Popes  and  bishops,  emperors  and  barons  stood,  cap  in  band 
to  the  goldsmiths  and  olothworkers,  the  artisans  and  merchants 
of  the  new  empire  of  thought.  Barbarossa  the  Emperor,  and 
Eugene  the  Pontiff,  feudality  and  superstition,  combined  for  the 
destruction  of  this  dangerous  heresy.  Twice  Barbarossa  invaded 
Italy.    Twice  defeated,  the  second  time  utterly,  he  fled  away 
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into  Savoy  ifter  a  Tery  tiakiugly  fkBhion,  and  left  his  revereQd 
coadjutor  to  take  care  of  himself  as  best  he  could. 

The  present  positions  of  the  Western  Allies,  Aostria,  Pio 
Nono,  and  the  Italian  republicans,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Italian  cities,  Barbarossa  and  Eugene  III.,  during  the  early 
successes  of  the  latter.  May  not  the  ultimate  result  be  the 
same?  la  there  not  a  hope  of  it?  Badetzky  is  concentrating 
hia  hundreds  of  thousands.  He  advertises  his  master  that  the 
volcano  is  ready  for  an  eruption.  The  Allies,  practically  beaten 
in  the  Crimea,  and  positively  tricked  by  Austrian  diplomacy, 
are  not  far  from  a  compulsory  adoption  of  the  Italian  element 
of  republicanism  aa  a  check  to  Austria.  Can  they  use  it  ?  or 
will  it  assert  its  God-ltke  essence  and  rise  above  even  the  friend- 
ly alliances  of  monarchical  necessity  ?  We  hope,  nay,  we  go  near 
to  believe  it  will. 

We  believe  that  from  Italy  will  issue  first  for  Europe  the 
light  of  republicanism ;  neither  as  a  meteor  nor  a  consuming 
fire,  but  coming  forth  as  the  sun  from  his  chambers  in  the  east, 
t©  bleaa  with  steady  lustre  a  new  day  of  human  progress. 

We  believe  that  Italy,  faithful  to  her  traditions,  will  be  the 
first  to  give  the  lie  to  the  boasted  reaction  of  monarchical  and 
absolutistic  ideas,  and  in  the  holy  name  of  republicanism,  bap- 
tized with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs,  redeem  the  pledge  of 
her  history,  and  rear  ^ain  the  broken  cotumns  of  her  great- 
ness, s.  w.  0. 
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THE    POETS    AND    THE    WORLD. 
A     RODOUONTADE. 


I  UMAX  to  celebKte  the  world's  economj' 
la  ttarrins  poeU.    TU  •  giiaTOiu  fault — 

Thej  -will  penUt  in  studjiog  gaUroiuimy, 
Itw  generona  world  denies  them  bread  and  nit ; 

Bnt  when  they're  bmiabed  out  of  this  cosmogony, 
Tbe  world  is  readj  with  the  handsome  vaalt, 

And  noblj  raise  the  gilded  tomb  end  bust 

Orel  the  injoied — naj,  the  mordered  dnst] 


Oh  I  what  a  giierooi  throng  dennmees  Earth 
Of  morder  in  its  slowest,  keenest  Ibim  1 

Qod's  noblest  images  of  hamsn  birth 

Have  felt  the  gnawing  of  that  pitileaB  worn, 

The  envioti*  World,  who  makes  it  SxtA  fin  mirfii 
To  see  its  victims  writhing  In  ttM  itiNTn 

Which  it  bas  taised  b;  lis  vnholj  breath— 

To  goad,  to  stioe^  to  tortnte  them  to  doath. 


Tonng  Ohatterton  1 — Uie  foremost  tfpo  of  all 

Wbo  bwe  &Uen  fn  that  single-handed  fight- 
Like  Christ,  thou  badst  no  one  to  hear  tbt  oux, 

Tbj  Eti-EK  Lama,  in  the  night,- 
Wlien  covered  onlj  with  a  paoper'i  pall, 

Tbj  squalid  cone  felt  not  the  moniiog's  li^t ; 
There,  In  a  gairet  of  daik  Fetter  I^ns, 
Onoe  mora  tiie  Crass  was  reared,  otice  mora  Qw  TietiiQ  aUln. 
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Armj  of  mirtyn  I  glurioua  host  of  men  I 

Bud%  prophet^  patriots,  nint^  *nd  all  who're  di«d 
In  Freedom'a  cause,  on  acaBbld,  cron,  or  deni 

Now  bj  TOOT  conquered  ■offbrings  deified, 
Thonj^  racked  and  murdered,  stQl  within  tlie  ken 
'    Of  yoai  npt  glance  the  future  70  eairied. 
And  perished  with  the  trinmph  on  jonr  llp^    . 
ICnowine  Ou  If/a  it  bnt  the  MMil'a  ecU^K. 


Aa  I  am  aldlled  in  sciencei  mhlime, 

m  calcnlate  for  aU  the  fbola  on  earth 
Bach  Mparate  phase  and  the  exaotest  time : 

The  obscnretton  first  begins  at  l»rtlii 
Is  total  dariniess  at  onr  manhood's  prime^ 

(So  dark  In  some,  tbe^  sleep  and  dream  of  mMh ;) 
The  Dunj  think  the  day  is  eaimj  bri^^ 
AlthoQ^  lis  onlf  Reason's  candle-light. 

■n. 
At  noddle  age,  we  get  some  gleam  of  d^ : 

nia  eclipse  la  over  at  our  djlng  hour ; 
For  then  Earth's  shadow  passes  quite  xmj. 

And  we  b^old  the  Son  in  aU  his  power. 
Tt»  sool  is  light,  the  world  is  but  the  clajr ; 

The  bod;  is  the  roo^  the  Knil's  Uie  flowtf ; 
Death  Is  the  gardener,  and  the  grave's  the  bole 
The  dibble  makes :  'tis  trae,  upon  my  aonl 

TD, 

Ashes  to  ashe^  dost  to  dost  I — that  knslli 
The  common  lot ;  but  It  is  ink  to  ink, 

Paper  to  |>aper,  pen  to  pen,  which  t«lla 
The  Ihte  of  those  who  ung  and  those  who  think. 

Tlie  poet  moulders  into  sjrllijslee, 
(O'w  which  the  solemn  edtioe  dine  and  drink,) 

And  tombed  in  Buasla  leather,  sSH,  01  call| ' 

Stm  makes  all  hnman  nature  weep  or  laugh  I 

A  poet  la  like  man  befbre  the  (Ul, 
Having  an  Eden  of  his  owa,  where  brig^^ 

Oelastial  Batons  visit  at  his  call ; 
Eis  rerj  dust  ore  living  worda  of  migh^ 
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StiRliig  Ibr  vrar  in  the  heuta  of  alL 

Un  nj,  M  Job  did  to  the  lafinite.- 
"CmimltMult/sil"    A pMt nsrer iS«a 
laa^  awe  tb«  poa^  UMm  ItM  ektul  ddM  t 


ZODIACAL  SYMBOLISM.— Part  rH. 

THB    FBIUIIITB    BBA. 


The  elemental  sjmliolism  mnat,  from  the  natnre  of  'Sbe 
factSj  have  maintained  an  undiaputed  sway  for  a  vast  period 
of  time.  As,  however,  the  elements  admit  of  being  pictorially 
represented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  directly  and  tropically, 
one  representation  ang^ested  another,  until,  in  process  of 
time,  we  find  them  typified  by  sever^  distinct  and  self-con' 
sistent  sets  of  symbols,  until  ultimately  they  are  superseded  al- 
together by  other  direct  representations  of  the  seasons.  These 
dinerent  symbolisms,  with  the  myths  and  usages  fomided  od 
them,  constitute  the  chief  materials  of  mythology.  I  shall 
point  out  the  principal  groups  which  I  have  thus  fer  detected, 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  to  me  to  have  originated. 
They  are  wonderfully  few  when  we  consider  the  vast  space  of 
time  which  their  history  evidently  embraces,  and  the  immense 
mass  of  &ble  to  which  they  have  given  origin. 

The  first  of  these  groups,  as  far  as  I  am  as  yet  able  to  deter- 
mine, is  one  for  the  knowledge  of  whose  existence  we  are 
indebted  to  the  same  source  which  has  already  given  us  the 
purest  form  of  the  primitive  myth,  namely,  the  traditions  of 
Mexico.  Traces  of  its  existence  and  wide  diffusion  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  other  mythologies,  but  they  are  too  frag- 
mentary ever  to  have  led  to  the  detection  or  re-construction 
of  so  very  singular  a  combination.    In  Mexico,  however,  the 
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group  has  not  only  been  preaerred  entire^  but  it  occupieB  a 
posUioD  of  the  utmost  promineDce  and  importance,  both  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  calendar  and  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
national  faith.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  hieroglvphics  of  the 
month  and  cycle — Tochtli,  the  Babbit,  Acjatl,  tae  Oane,  Teo- 
PATL,  the  Flint,  and  Calli,  the  House.  These  symbols  have 
long  eeaaed  to  be  employed  for  their  original  purpoaea  even  by 
the  Mexicans,  but  the  tradition  of  their  true  import  was  atill 
kept  alive  by  a  variety  of  applications.  This  is  evident  from 
maQT  facts,  as  well  as  &om.  tae  formal  testimony  contained  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  "  Giro  del  Mondo"  of  Gamelli 
Careri,  who  derived  all  his  information  on  such  matters  from 
the  learned  Siguenza.  Speaking  pf  the  use  made  of  theae 
hieroglyphics  iu  naming  the  years  of  the  cycle,  and  their  dis- 
positioa  m  refereoce  to  the  four  cardinal  pomta,  he  adda  : 

Th«7  tiaa  symbolizad  iritb  the  same  figures  the  foar  elements ;  for  ToohtU 
wu  dedieat«d  to  Tevaeasohua,  god  of  the  earth,  Aettl  to  TlaheatttuhtU, 
god  of  wftter,  Tecpatl  to  Chetialeouil,  god  of  air,  and  Cagli  to  XHmUovMl, 
god  of  fire.* 

The  propriety  of  these  attributions  is  easily  demonstrated. 

Aa  an  animal  which  lires  in  the  earth,  irhicb  serrea  for  Hhe/ood  of  man, 
and  which  is  prolijic  in  an  eztraordlDaiy  degree,  the  rabbit  is  a  direct  and 
^tpropnate  type  both  of  earth  and  autumn,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  animal 
^a  that  could  be  chosen.  The  cane  or  reed  is  a  water  plant,  and  therefore 
directly  BjmboliEes  that  element,  and  indirecUj  the  season  which  it  repre- 
•ents;  and  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  originally  it  was  some  plant 
as  characteiiBticallf  aquatic  as  the  pap;ruB  of  Egypt  or  the  lotus  of  India. 
Tecpatl  is  the  ancient  arrow  or  spear-head,  as  is  obvious  from  its  inrariable 
shape  m  the  native  pictures,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  its  being  represented 
B8  a  ipear-head  in  the  wheels  of  the  century,  published  hj  Qemellit  and 
Botnrini,}  the  figures  in  which  are  not  copies  of  the  native  paintings^ 
hut  a  Eoropeao  representation  of  the  ideas  expressed  b;  them.  In  fact, 
th^  may  be  called  a  European  trantlalion  of  Haxican  pictures,  and  most 
thorelbTehaTebeenexecntedundertheguidanceof  native  teachers;  for  the 
form  of  Tecpatl  in  the  native  pictures  would  never  of  itself  have  suggested 
(be  idea  of  a  spear-heai!,  least  of  all  to  such  men  as  the  Spanish  conquerors 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Viewing  Tecpatl  then  as  an  arrow  or  spear-head, 
its  import  is  unmistakable ;  for  next  to  the  bird  or  insect,  Uie  urow  is  the 

•  Giro  del  Hondo,  torn.  VI.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  *0. 
t  Giro  del  Mraido,  torn.  VL,  cap.  rt,  Pl  46. 
X  AntiquiUes  of  Mexico,  vol.  iv. 
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moit  direct  and  appropriate  ejmbol  of  ur,  and  as  auch  it  is  of  courae  an 
'  ^ipropriata  type  of  apring.  Call:,  as  the  HTmbol  of  fire,  has  an  obTious 
te&raiM  to  Uie  UmpU,  the  abode  of  Um  ucred  fire.  Teoealli,  the  bouae 
of  God,  was  UtiD  Hezican  eqiuTalent  of  our  word,  temple ;  and  the  forms 
which  Calli  usuallj  bears  in  the  naUve  paintings  flilty  support  this  view  of 
its  origin^  import  To  connect  with  the  zodiac  the  most  sacred  Idnd  of 
fire  waa  natural ;  and  to  represent  this  connection,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  flre  burDing  on  an  altar,  or  inclosed  in  some  species  of  shrine  or  sacred 
house.  The  constant  association  of  these  structures  with  the  sacred  flre 
would  render  them  in  time  intelligible  symbols  of  it,  and  we  therefore  find, 
in  point  of  &ct,  that  the  altar,  the  pyramid,  the  tower,  tbe  cave^  the  house, 
the  temple,  and  ultimately  even  an  entire  city,  ore  all  codiacal  equivalents 
of  the  element  of  tn. 

These  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  appropnateness 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  conaidered  individually.  When  we 
view  them  as  a  connected  series,  they  present  still  higher 
claims  to  attention,  for  thej  bring  into  full  relief  an  import- 
ant idea,  which,  though  clearly  implied  in  the  elemental  sym- 
bols, is  not  BO  palpably  expressed  by  them  as  it  becomes  by 
tiie  adoption  of  the  present  series.  The  idea  I  allude  to  is  that 
of  making  the  zodiac  a  type  of  external  nature,  as  well  as  an 
immediate  expression  of  tne  seasons.  The  four  elements  typify 
the  phases  of  the  year  by  the  four  primary  principles  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  as  the  ancients  termed  them,  thus  rendering  the 
zodiac  in  some  degree  an  imago  of  the  universe.  The  present 
group,  while  directly  symbolizing  the  elements  and  indirectly 
the  seasons,  carries  out  and  intensifies  the  association  in  ques- 
tion by  representing  in  addition  the  four  fundamental  comoina- 
Horn  which  the  union  of  the  four  essences  produces,  together 
with  an  important  idea  not  previously  implied.  In  fact,  it 
places  before  us  in  due  order  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature — 
ASIMAL,  (Tochtli,)  VEGETABLE,  (Acatl,)  and  MIBKBAL,  (Tec- 
patl ;)  while  it  superadds  with  Colli  the  constructive  works  of 
human  ingenuity,  together  with  the  idea  of  Deity,  spirit,  and 
the  other  associations  of  religion ;  thus  embracing  four  distinct 
ranges  of  thought — the  seasons,  the  elements,  and  this  double 
representation  of  the  universe. 

This  symbolism,  though  as  yet  found  in  its  integrity  nowhere 
bat  in  Mexico,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  had  a  long  and 
wide-spread  reign ;  for  we  meet  with  its  elements  in  various 
regions  of  the  earth,  bearing  the  precise  import  here  assigned 
to  them,  and  existing  under  circumstances  which  indicate  an 
antiquity  second  only  to  that  of  the  elemental  types.     The 
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Kirtyw  and  house,  with  their  Tariona  eqTiivtilentET  and  deriva- 
tireeL  are  especially  prominent ;  the  latter  oa  account  of  ite 
religioua  associations,  the  former  from  its  connection  with  the 
idea  of  war — an  idea  which  it  attached  with  unvairing  perma> 
nence  to  the  age  of  wr.  I  know  of  no  individual  Bymbol 
which  has  been  more  saggestive  than  Rcpail,  nor  one  whose 
derivatiyes  have  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  creationB 
of  mythology,  the  primaiy  aymbonam  always  excepted. 

The  next  group  of  which  I  have  to  apeak  continues  the 
chain  of  asisociation  just  described.  It  typifies  the  elements, 
and  therefore  the  aeaaona,  by  the  four  great  divisi-ns  of  the 
animal  world— •birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  reptiles.  As  only  four 
classes  are  admissible,  the  insect,  as  winged,  ranked  with  the 
bird,  while  it  appears  to  have  been  placed  among  the  reptiles 
when  the  wings  were  absent  or  not  prominent.  The  bird  waa 
of  coarse  the  type  of  air,  and  the  fisn  of  water,  while  a  variety 
of  reasons  connected  the  beast  with  the  earth.  Consequently, 
"  the  reptile  necessarily  fell  to  the  share  of  fire ;  and  in  this 
case,  no  animal  of  the  daas  could  be  so  ^propriately  chosen 
as  the  serpent.  It  inhabits  priacipally  the  warmest  regions  of 
the  earth— the  south,  the  abode  of  fire.  Its  motions  resemble 
the  undulations  of  fiame,  and  iu  hiss  the  noise  of  rushing  fire ; 
and  as  fire  scorches  and  destroys  with  instantaneous  sudden- 
ness, so  does  the  serpent  strike  and  kill,  while  at  times,  like 
fire,  it  winds  round  its  victim,  encircling  it  in  numerous  folds." 

This  BTmboliem,  like  the  pnTioua  ones,  hu  also  its  minor  snitabOitfefl 
and  oontruts.  The  bird  and  beast,  the  fish  and  reptile,  are  respectiveljr 
placed  at  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  and  relatively  present  variouB  cor* 
respondences.  The  bird  and  quadruped  walk,  the  fish  and  serpent  glid« 
without  feet  On  the  one  hand,  the  fish  is  intermediate  in  structure  be- 
tween the  bird  and  beast,  as  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reptile,  of  which  the 
serpent  is  here  the  n^resentative.  There  can  be  no  perfect  animal  tjpe  of 
fire,  wbQe  thi  other  elemeuta  may  be  well  represented  by  sjmbols  of  this 
class ;  in  the  case  of  fire,  therefore,  the  symboUst  is  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  a  relative  fitness,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  on  general  prind^ea 
any  better  choice  could  be  made  than  the  one  in  question-— most  certainly  not 
in  this  particular  combination. 

This  symbolism  must  be  considered  as  to  a  certain  extent' 
theoretic,  for  I  have  not,  as  yet,  met  with  it  as  an  entire  and 
distinct  series.  But  that  the  mdividual  symbols  have  been  used 
for  the  purposes  here  assigned  to  them  is  a  point  which  I  con- 
sider as  beyond  question.    As  to  the  serpen^  the  only  element 
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of  the  group  whioh  CTen  at  first  sight  can  appear  doQbtfiil,  tlie 
evidence  ic  regard  to  it  is  superabundant  and  most  precise. 
In  ffict,  there  are  few  ^diacal  types  whose  destination,  cliarac- 
ter,  and  history  have  been  more  satisfactorily  made  out  It 
has  not,  indeed,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  always  retained  its 
primitive  place  and  signiflcsance,  but  in  this  respect  it  has  only 
shared  the  common  fata  of  all  zodiacal  materials.  All  have 
had  their  transfers  and  modifications,  systematic  as  well  as 
accidental ;  for  the  history  of  the  zodiac  displays  a  progresdve 
development  of  thought,  a  regular  advance  in  astronomical 
knowledge,'' and  a  vast  series  of  movements  in  the  affwrs  of 
humanity. 

The  next  group  as  yet  distinctly  recognized  is  another  and 
an  immediately^wnnected  link  in  the  chain  of  association 
which  we  are  examining.  It  represents  the  elements  and  sea< 
sons  by  four  typical  and  dominant  animals — ^by  what  may  very 
properly  be  oaUed  four  animal  kings. 

Were  Bach  ft  sjmbolism  u  this  f«  be  conatmoted  without  reference  to 
■oj  Bpedal  cHmaU  or  locality,  but  simply  on  geoenl  prindpleB,  the  tagU 
would  be  selected  u  the  type  of  wr  and  apring,  and  the  king  of  birds ;  the 
vikale  as  the  king  of  flaheg,  and  the  type  of  water  and  winter ;  while,  u  the 
representative  of  earth  and  autumn,  no  animal  has  higher  clums  than  the 
ivll.  His  great  bulk  and  statelioess  are  in  character  with  the  vastnesa  and 
eolidity  of  this  element ;  by  his  courage,  he  is  entitled  to  be  a  king ;  as  an 
ox,  be  represents  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  the  food  of  man,  while  his 
female  form  is  a  bmiliar  mythological  type  of  the  beneScence  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  of  the  season  of  autantn.  To  preserre  the  consistency  of  the  group, 
and  to  represent  fire  by  a  dominant  animal,  we  must  regard  the  element  in 
its  destmctiTe  aqiect ;  and  in  this  case,  the  lion,  the  most  noble  and  terrific 
of  all  deatractire  animals,  the  king  of  wild  beasts,  will  be  its  fit  type. 

This  arrangement  is  absolute,  and  irrespective  of  locality, 
and  therefore,  as  might  be  conjecturet],  it  is  not  the  one  which 
was  actually  made,  though  it  be  the  best  representation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  creation,  if  I  have  not  erred  in  my  inter, 
pretation  of  the  symbolism.  What  was  the  first  external  form 
of  this  cFoation,  1  have  not,  as  yet, 'been  able  to  ascertain  with 
any  certainty,  for  the  particular  elements  of  the  group  have 
been  variously  represented  in  different  times  and  places.  Thas 
the  valture  and  hawk,  not  to  mention  other  birds  of  prey,  are 
often  found  as  equivalents  of  the  eagle,  while  the  devouring 
element  has  been  represented  by  the  bear,  wolf,  dog,  fox, 
tiger,  leopard,  panther,  ocelot,  cat,  etc.,  etc    Which  of  these 
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\a  the  prototrpo  it  is  impossible,  as  jet,  to  say ;  but  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  ana  their  variaats  are  among  the  more  recent,  while 
the  bear,  wolf,  and  dog  are  cert^nly  among  the  more  ancient, 
the  wolf  and  do^  especially  so.  Tue  most  ancient  combinaiion 
as  yet  met  with  is  the  eagU,  the  hear,  the  buU,  and  the  dolphin, 
which  I  have  found  in  a  German  legend ;  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent, thongh  possibly  the  most  celebrated,  is  that  of  the  eagle, 
the  lion,  the  hull,  and  the  -Rum.  We  have  this  form  in  the 
winged  lion  of  Assyria,  which  presents  the  winga  of  an  eagle, 
the  body  of  a  Hon,  the  horna  of  a  hull,  and  the  head  of  a  man, 
the  horns  not  being  prominent,  but  encircling  the  head,  as  an 
ornament.  "We  also  have  it  in  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,*  as 
the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  man  ;  and  in  the  four  ani- 
mals of  the  BeTeIations,f  as  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  calf,  and 
the  man.  Several  other  combinations  have  also  pr^ented 
themselves ;  bat  they  are  either  less  regular,  or  they  belong  to 
particular  epochs,  the  peculiarities  of  which  can  not  be  ex- 
plained in  this  place  without  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  time 
and  regularity. 

This  is  an  important  as  well  as  a  very  ancient  symbolism ; 
and  though  its  original  fonn  can  not  vet  be  demonstrated  with 
certainty,  the  particular  import  and  character  of  its  several 
elements  and  their  variants  are  fully  ascertained.  A  great 
variety  of  legends  establish  their  existence,  and  fix  their  mean- 
ing in  the  moat  precise  manner. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  a  group  which  presents  the  first 
break  in  the  exclusive  reign  of  the  elemental  associations, 
though  even  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  these  aasociationa  are 
still  the  connecting  links  between  the  new  and  the  old  ideas. 
The  train  of  thought  which  this  group  introduces  will  carry 
us  to  the  close  of  the  primitive  era,  and  will  be  continued  in 
the  succeeding  one ;  and  some  of  i\s  derivative  imagery  will 
be  found  to  yield  to  few  of  the  creations  of  mythology  in  in- 
terest or  importance. 

In  following  out  tiie  course  of  Bymbolic  assodBUoo  wUch  tlie  uicienti 
puTKued  in  their  zodiac^  ftmngeinenfs,  thej  could  not  well  overlook  the 
striking  uialogieB  which  ezigt  hetween  the  phisefl  of  the  dcy  and  those  of 
the  year — analogies  which  extend  also  to  the  elemental  tjpes  of  the  seasoni. 
Koning,  for  instance,  is  the  fit  analogue  of  Bpiing  and  of  the  lifif-ffhinff 
ah--,  it  arouses  us  from  the  torpor  and  fieeming  death  of  sleep,  as  spring 
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g*Ub  a  thousand  beinga  into  actual  life,  or  awakes  them  from  the  torpidly 
of  winter.  All  the  feelings  of  morning  |)artake  of  the  cheerfulness  and  light- 
ness of  ;roung  life,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  elasticitj  in  its  breezes  which 
belong  to  no  other  period  of  the  d>:f.  The  warmth  and  brightness  of  noon 
an  th«  natural  equivalents  of  summer  and  fire,  while  CTening,  with  its  calm- 
ness, its  reptwe,  and  its  aoaii  enjayments,  aptlj  typifies  earth  and  autumn. 
Night  is  an  equally  obvioos  counterpart  of  winter  and  death,  represeoting 
also  hj  its  prevailing  color  the  deep  blue  of  the  element  of  wat«r.  These 
affinities  are  too  striking  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  have  not  been  over- 
looked ;  on  the  contrary',  the;  hare  been  not  only  dearly  recognized,  but 
alio  thoroughly  elaborated,  even  to  their  nunntest  details. 

To  make  any  dirtet  zodiacal  use  of  this  seiiea  of  ideas  is  clearly  impos- 
sible. If  we  employ  it  at  all,  we  must  symbolize  the  symbols ;  and  the 
most  natural  mode  of  doing  so  is  by  the  means  of  colors ;  for  ta  the  phases 
of  the  day  are  prindpally  indicated  by  the  alternations  of  light,  these  can 
only  be  expressed  by  variations  in  tMiIor,  and  these  Tariatioos  must  be 
broadly  matted  to  answer  the  requirements  of  symbolic  writing.  Night 
and  noon  at  once  suj^est  black  and  white,  or  blue  and  white,  as  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  black  being  the  eqnlTalent  of  darkness,  and  blue  the  color  of 
the  sky  when  freed  from  clouds,  as  well  as  of  water,  the  original  type  of 
winter.  White  is  the  color  of  the  noon-day  lun,  and  of  light  and  fire  in 
their  highest  manifestations ;  and  as  the  direct  opposite  to  the  color  of  night, 
it  is  preferable  to  red,  yellow,  or  any  other  of  the  tints  assumed  by  light  and 
fire.  The  contrasts  between  morning  and  evening  are  but  slightly  marked, 
and  here,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  difScult  to  obtain  distmguisbEng  colors. 
Neither  have  these  periods  any  very  characteristic  points,  except  sunrise 
and  sunaet;  for  beyond  these,  each  nerges  into  day,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
into  night,  on  Ihe  other.  As  the  coloring  of  these  distinctive  points  depends 
OD  the  momentary  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  they  not  only  present  a 
varied  play  of  colore,  but  their  appearances  often  interchange  ;  still,  rtd  is 
decidedly  the  most  habitual  tint  of  sunrise,  while  a  "  golden  sunset"  is  the 
most  iiuniliar  as  well  as  the  highest'  attribute  of  departing  day.  It  is  also  a 
term  in  strict  harmony  with  autumn,  the  season  of  golden  harvests  and  golden 
fruits.  Adopting  this  nomenclature,  the  four  seasons  will  l>e  tbe  red,  the 
white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black  or  blue,  and  the  four  ages  the  yellow,  the 
white,  the  red,  and  the  black. 

This  symbolism  b  very  ancient,  and  has  been  widely  spread.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  readily  conjoining  with  other  types,  and  therefore  has  deter- 
mined the  colors  of  symbols  and  deities,  as  well  as  of  zodiacal  and  cyclical 
divisions.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
given  birth  to  a  derivaUve  symbolism  highly  celebrated  in  classical  and 
eastern  hble,  and  which,  in  certain  regions  of  the  earth,  has  exercised  a  pro- 
digious influence  on  nearly  all  the  subsequent  creations  of  mythology,  even 
down  to  its  latest  epochs. 
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The  term,  goMen  age,  is  a  natural  subBtltat«  fbr  yellow  age,  and  mlver  is 
Ut  epithet  for  white,  of  which  poetry  would  equally  a»ail  itselE  BaTiog 
thus  a  golden  and  a  eilver  age,  men  would  not  long  remain  without  a  oopper 
age,  as  this  metal  is  next  in  rank,  and  represents  the  red  of  momirg.  Cop' 
per  ultimately  ceded  to  brati,  and  the  addition  of  Iron,  aa  tha  natural  metallic 
equivateDt  of  black,  blue,  night,  and  water,  gave  tbe  complete  series  of  Uie 
golden,  the  silTer,  tha  brazen,  and  the  iron  ages,  a  series  singularly  cbsrae' 
teristic  in  all  its  parts ;  fbr  not  only  are  these  indiTidually  appropriate,  bat 
they  have  also  the  additional  advantage  of  standing  in  the  exact  order  of 
their  relative  beauty  and  value — a  gradation  which  ia  flirther  in  harmony 
with  the  relative  importance  of  the  seaaong,  though  not,  certainty,  with  th«p 
relative  beauty.  Autumn  is  the  crowning  season  of  the  year ;  for  summer 
and  spring  are  but  preparations  for  it,  while  winter  is  a  time  of  rest  or  dMth. 
Summer  ranks  next  in  importance ;  then  spring ;  last  of  all,  winter. 

This  gradation  of  excellence  very  naturally  introduced  an  entirely  new 
element  into  the  history  of  the  great  cycle — that  of  progressive  degenera^ ; 
and  altogether  tha  symbolism  has  proved  so  attracUve,  that  it  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  zodiacal  legend,  which,  in  Oreece  and  Italy,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  Western  A^a  likewise,  has  quite  supplanted  the  primitive  myth. 

The  four  ages  of  Greece  differ  from  those  of  Mexico  in  their 
imagery  aimply,  not  in  their  essence.  The  cycle  is  the  same 
in  both  as  to  its  commencement,  progress,  and  close.  In  each 
case,  humanity  perishes  at  the  termination  of  the  age  ;  but  in 
the  new  myth,  we  have  no  elemental  catastrophe,  because  we 
have  no  elemental  symbolism  ;  while  in  the  old  one,  we  have 
no  contrast  between  the  relative  merits  of  the  ages,  because 
none  is  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  elements.  It  is  from 
the  'absence  of  this  contrast  that  the  old  cycle  is  presented  to 
us  as  complete,  while  in  the  new  myth  the  actual  period  is  al- 
ways the  fourth  age.  The  glorious  pictures  which  poetry  and 
tradition  drew  of  the  golden  age  were  never  applicable  to  the 
existing  time ;  even  the  brazen  age  was  too  grand  for  the  pet- 
tiness and  degeneracy  of  living  men;  therefore  the  present 
time  is  always  the  iron  age,  and  the  renovation  of  the  cycle 
has  still  to  come.  Thus,  though  the  Mexican  was  in  the  fifth 
age  of  the  world,  the  Greek  and  Boman  were  only  in  the 
fourth,  while  the  Hindoo  fabulist,  after  piling  cycle  upon  cycle 
with  all  the  prodigality  of  the  most  licentious  fancy,  still  took 
care  to  leave  his  reader  in  the  end  amidst  all  the  troubles  and 
crimes  and  degeneracy  of  the  Kali  Yuga. 

A.  glance  at  the  descriptions  of  the  classical  writers  will 
easily  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  propriety  of  the  foregoing  ana- 
lysis.   The  golden  age,  the  representative  of  autumn,  is  a  time  \ 
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of  nnlTeisal  abundance.  Earth  pours  forth  ita  wealth  spoata- 
neouslj,  and  man's  Eole  task  is  to  gather,  to  eat,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  joy.  The  myth  is  here  transparent.  In  antumn, 
we  do  not  sow  or  plant  or  till  the  ground  ;  we  merely  collect 
the  fruits  which  have  now  come  to  maturity.  As  far  as  this 
season  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  earth  presents  her  gi^ 
spontaneously,  all  the  labors  of  tilli^  being  accomplished  la 
the  other  seasons.  In  the  golden  age,  likewise,  there  were 
neither  dHes,  nor  houses,  nor  kings,  nor  Jaws,  nor  arms,  nor 
commerce,  because,  as'will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  all  these  ideas 
belong  to  the  symbolism  of  the  other  seasons.  All  was  now 
country — earth,  an  innocent,  happy,  and  rural  existence. 

The  silver  age,  like  summer,  la  a  time  of  mixed  good  and 
evil,  and  men  partook  of  its  peculiarities.  It  was  now  that 
men  first  began  to  inhabit  houses — "Tum  primum  subiere  de- 
mos," says  Ovid* — because  this  was  the  age  of  Galli,  the  house; 
and  it  was  now,  too,  according  to  Hesiod,  that  they  firstT  re- 
fused to  serve  the  gods,  to  raise  altars  to  them,  and  offer  them 
acceptable  sacrifice,  because,  as  already  pointed  out,  all  these 
associations  of  religion  are  summer  attributions. 

In  the  brazen  age,  men  are  "  scenior  ingeniis  et  ad  horrida 
promptior  arma,"  because  it  ia  the  age  of  TecpaU,  of  war,  of  the 
arrow  and  the  spear.  According  to  Hesiod, f  the  men  of  the 
brazen  age  were  made  af  ash  wood,  because,  in  the  later  ar- 
rangements of  the  zodiac,  wood  was  one  of  the  symbols  of 
spring,  though  by  transfer  only,  and  not  of  original  nglit,  vliile 
the  ash  was  specifically  a  zodiacal  tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ash  Ygdrasil  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  They  ate  no  wheaUn 
food,  but  devoured  flesh ;  their  hearts  were  adamant,  (the  stone, 
Teopatl,)  and  their  dwellings,  implements,  and  arms  were  brass. 

In  the  iron  ^e,  men  for  the  first  time  build  ships,  and  ven- 
ture upon  the  deep,  and  practise  commerce,  and  feel  the  '*amor 
sceleraius  habendi,  hecBMBe  this  ia  the  age  o£  water,  and  because 
ships,  merchandise,  and  money  are  prominent  among  its  repre- 
sentatives. These  descriptions  are  written  in  late  times,  and 
therefore  they  involve  the  symbolism  of  various  epochs,  be- 
cause each  succeeding  age,  in  transmitting  the  myths  which 
antiquity  has  bequeathed,  has  had  a  tendency  to  impress  them, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  its  own  peculiarities.  Hence 
the  superabundance,  and  occasionally  the  incongruity,  of  im- 
^ery  which  legends  present,  and  of  which  we  have  some  spe- 
cimens in  the  present  case ;  for  the  gigantic  size  which  Hesiod 

*  Uetanuw^ioaea,  lib.  i.  j  Worki  end  Dtyt,  t.  120,  etc 
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asdgiis  to  tbe  men  of  tbe  brazen  age  is  whollj  out  of  character 
with  the  early  condition  of  the  fable,  and  reiers  to  a  confusion 
of  the  imagery  of  air  and  earth,  which  characterizes  a  certain 
portion  of  the  tertiary  mythology.  Another  instance  of  this 
confusion  in  Hesiod  is  his  makiugfive  instead  of  four  ages;  for 
the  additional  age  is  not  the  first  of  a  new  cycle,  as  in  Mexico, 
nor  does  its  presence  indicate  a  regular  quinary  cycle,  such  as 
existed  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  tertiary  era ;  it  is  merely  an 
interpolation  of  the  neroic  age  of  the  later  Greek  myths  in  the 
original  quaternary  series  of  the  old  metallic  legend.  It  ia  not 
a  little  singular  that  the  description  of  Ovid  is  altogether  more 
regular  and  characteristic  than  that  of  Hesiod. 

This  legend  closes  the  primitive  era,  as  far  as  the  present 
state  of  my  knowledge  permits  me  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
matter.  The  symbolisms  which  I  have  laid  before  you  are  the 
only  connected  groups  which  I  have,  as  yet,  identified  as  hav- 
ing any  reasonable  claims  to  be  referred  to  this  remote  period. 
There  are,  however,  a  great  many  detached  symbols  which 
have  such  claims,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  fragments  of 
groups  not  as  yet  detected.  Many  of  these  detached  types  are 
of  great  interest ;  but  as  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
sufficiently  into  detail  to  show  their  application  and  prove  their 
suitability,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  leave  them  altogether  un- 
noticed ;  at  all  events,  ior  the  present. 

The  two  legends  described,  and  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
bat  different  forms  of  a  single  myth,  are  the  only  ones  which 
I  can  with  certainty  assign  to  this  era.  There  are  two  or  three 
others  which  may  nereafter  be  referred  to  it,  though  in  their 
best-known  forms  they  belong  to  the  secondary  or  even  tertiary 
period. 

I  might  here  ask  whether  you  think  it  possible  that  these 
varied  and  systematic  harmonies  can  all  be  the  result  of  simple 
coincidence ;  but  I  shall  defer  this  question  until  you  have 
seen  more  of  my  views.  By  the  time  these  sketches  are  con- 
cluded, you  will,  I  think,  feel  that  there  ia  but  one  rational 
answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  that  the  one  which  I  anticipate. 
Tbe  laws  and  arrangements  thus  far  spoken  of  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  my  system,  in  so  far  as  they  constitute 
the  foundations  of  mythology ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  those 
still  to  be  presented  are  &r  more  curious  and  important,  and 
bear  more  directly  on  a  great  variety  of  questions  of  practical 
interest.  Of  this  you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  my  next  letter. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  ever.  Yours,  etc, 

LuKB  Bdbee. 
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SPIRIT-LAND. 


Thkbx  is  a  land,  m  itiadowy  land, 

■Wearing  no  outbly  bloom, 
ITpoD  whose  lone  and  tracklen  itnad 

AmyiiMl  host  doth  come ; 
Ssd  aod  aoTtowing,  thef  wear 
Tracea  of  s  worldly  c«re 

That  bng  have  puted  vnj; 
Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  memory'a  tean, 
And  brows  deep  Hirrowed  by  loog  year* 

or  lingerlDg  dacay. 


Each  lovely  Ibna  we  knew  in  yontb 

Strays  back,  like  spectra  pale, 
And  early  tows  of  love  and  truth 

Seem  yet  oar  socda  to  hail 
With  tidings  from  a  brighter  sphere ; 
'Cbey  urge  as  not  to  linger  here. 

Bat  beckca  ns  away. 
To  wander  with  them  mlently, 
To  cross  eternity's  dark  sea, 

Aitd  dwell  'neath  heaven's  ray. 


They  part  ths  enrtains  of  the  night, 

And  come  with  noiseless  tread. 
And  eyes  long  dim  ^ain  grow  brighti 

Thoogh  we  have  mournsd  them  dead ; 
OhI  nc^  they  have  but  gone  befbro, 
To  find  npoD  that  ^ent  shore 

The  peace  denied  them  here ; 
To  heal  the  broken  heart,  and  bind 
With  harmony  the  tortured  mind, 

And  check  grieTs  starting  t«ar. 
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AnA  eTei7  heart  of  himuui  mcnild 

TrMdi  o'er  that  ibadowy  pladn, 
711011  Bleep's  (otl  mantle  doth  luibld 

Ths  racked  and  care-wrought  brain  i 
All  meet  tome  fond  departed  ahade, 
Some  flower,  wboae  earthlj  bloom'a  dee^vd, 

Oatching  the  flickering  gleams 
OCjajt,  whose  brightneaa  long  hath  fled; 
All  meet  again,  Uie  quick  and  dead. 

In  tliat  sweet  land  of  dreams. 


They  come  to  cheer  na  on  the  way, 

nie  path  themaelTes  have  trod — 
Sweet  pilgTims  of  a  brighter  day, 

WhCM  qnritB  dwell  with  Qod. 
niey  oome  with  melancholy  grace, 
Aikd  wear  npon  each  radiant  bee 

Oelestial  looks  of  Ioto  I 
Oh  I  may  the  calm  and  ^ent  night 
BMtore  je  thus  to  oar  fond  light, 

Bright  Bugela  Eh)m  above ! 
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MINOK    USUIIPATIONS    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


Whbk  we  reflect  upon  the  objecte  designed  to  be  encom- 
passed bj  the  institution  of  the  present  general  goTernment, 
namely,  the  discharge  of  those  functions  which  relate  to  "  war, 
peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce,"  to  which  the  legis- 
lation of  the  States,  in  their  individual  capacities,  was  neces- 
sarily incompetent,  reserving  to  the  States  cx>ntroI  over  all 
those  subjects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
intsmal  order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the  State,"*  we 
are,  in  the  Jirat  place,  forcibly  reminded  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
exposition  of  the  boundaries  of  jurisdiction  between  the  two 
governmenta  which  compose  our  complex  system.  "  To  the 
State  governments,"  says  he,  "are  reserved  all  legislation  and 
administration  in  the  affairs  which  concern  their  citizens  only ; 
and  to  the  federal  government  is  given  whatever  concerns 
foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other  States,  these  functions  alone 
being  made  federal.  The  one  is  the  domestic,  the  other  the 
fore^n  branch  of  the  same  government,  neither  having  control 
over  the  other,  but  within  its  own  department"  And  in  the 
second  place,  we  are  equally  struck  with  the  fact  that  these 
expositions  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  two  governments  are 
correct.  And  who  can  disprove  them?  -  But  the  boundaries 
which  they  mark  out  have  long  been  obliterated  by  the  usur- 
pations of  the  federal  government.  So  early  did  it  commence 
its  career  of  violence  upon  the  Constitution,  that  we  are  now 
compelled  to  hear  this  iact  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  these  infractions  of  the  instrument. 


He  who  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  unconstitu- 
tiooal  usurpation  by  this  government,  will  not  denounce  this 
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as  declamatioii  for  rhetoricsal  effect,  but  will  recognize  in  it  the 
summary  of  the  history  of  federal  usurpation.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  Federalist,  we  nope  that  we  have  elsewhere  satisfactorily 
proved  that  Hie  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
federal  government  are  few  and  defined;  we  hope,  also,  that 
we  have  as  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  the  executing  these 
'^few  and  defined"  powers,  the  government  is  limited  to  the 
enactment  of  such  secondary  laws  as  are  "  necessary  and  pro- 
per" to  carry  them  into  effect  Ifj  then,  this  be  the  rule  of 
interpretation  of  a  written  constitution— and  what  other  can 
be  substituted  which  accords  with  the  idea  of  the  adoption  of 
written  limitations  to  power  ? — we  can  not  but  entertain  seri- 
ous fears  that  the  experiment  of  limiting  power  by  such  frail 
barriers  mav  prove  a  failure.  In  vain  will  the  honest  mind 
look  to  the  Constitution  as  a  source  of  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
general  government.  If  he  view  this  instrument  as  one  grant- 
ing only  specific  powers,  he  could  not  but  exclaim,  in  the 
excess  of  hia  astonishment.  Whence  then  your  committees  on 
apiculture  1  Whence  your  committeea  on  manufactures ! 
Whence  your  committeea  on  internal  improvements!  Whence 
your  banking  incorporations!  Whence  your  Colonization 
Society !  Whence  your  West  Point  Academy  I  Whence  your 
marine  hospitala  I  Whence  your  Antartic  expedition  ! 
Whence  your  Dead  Sea  expedition  I  Whence  your  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin!  and  last,  though  not  least^ 
whence  your  Vaccine  Institution  I  Let  it,  in  derision,  be 
anawered,  because  the  States  had  proved  themselves  incompe- 
tent to  the  task  of  providing  in  those  affairs  which  concern  the 
health,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people ;  and  especially 
in  the  internal  order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  them- 
selves,  and  to  this  end  the  general  or  foreign  department  of 
the  government  was  created.  But  it  may  be  answered,  these 
powers  are  not  speciScally  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress.  A  reply  is  at  hand :  these  are  what  we  denominate 
the  implied  powers  of  the  government;  the  result  of  a  liberal 
construction  of  that  too  rigidly  restricting  instrument  which 
the  convention  forced  upon  the  country.  This  is  not  ^to- 
gether satire,  but  one  of  the  usual  arguments  justifying  the 
assumption  of  powers,  which,  though  called  incMental  to  other 
primary  powers,  become  of  the  utmost  moment  and  solicitude 
to  the  majority  in  Congress — of  much  greater  magnitude  than 
many  of  the  powers  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment by  the  convention,  which,  if  they  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Constitution,  would  have  been  of  a  much  greater  general 
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nature ;  sucb,  for  instance,  as  tlie  establishment  of  a  university, 
or  the  eetablishment  of  pubUc  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  and  soiences,  etc. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  the  instances  of  the  minor 
usurpations  of  Congress,  we  will  dwell  only  on  one  of  them, 
to  show  the  reducHo  ad  ahsurdum  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
implied  powers  leads  its  advocates.  We  will  take  the  enbjeot 
of  marine  hospitals  for  elucidation ;  but  let  it  here  be  premised 
that  the  writer  does  not  carp  at  these  instances  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence,  wherein  the  general  government  has  indulged 
itself,  from  any  want  of  the  same  ingredients  in  himself;  for 
he  wishes  that  these,  its  acts,  were  constitutional,  and  if  not  so, 
he  would  have  them  made  such  by  a  specific  addition  to  that 
instrument ;  for  he  admits  that  some  of  them  are  of  beneficial 
tendency.  He  ftirther  rejoices  that  in  these  usurpations  the 
government  has  not  proved  itself  as  burdensome  to  the  States 
as  in  other  instances  of  usurped  power.  He  only  points  to 
them  to  prove  the  pcOTtion  that  he  nas  taken  in  this  paper,  to 
wit,  that  the  federal  government  has  ever  been  in  the  exercise 
of  undelegated  power.  A  marine  hospital,  it  is  said,  is  inci- 
dental to  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  If  so,  then,  what  subject  is  not  equally  incidental  t« 
the  same  power?  If  it  be  "necessary  and  proper"  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  that  the 
sick  mariner  be  thus  provided  for,  is  it  not  equally  important 
that  there  should  exist  some  manuiactory  of  this  useful  class 
of  citizens,  by  taking  the  infantile  population  of  the  country 
into  some  national  establishment  designed  for  their  tuition  in 
the  art  of  navigation  ?  Is  not  agriculture,  which  provides  the 
pabulum  or  food  of  commerce,  equally  a  legitimate  object  of 
legislation?  Should  not  Congress  project  a  juvenile  ferm 
establishment  in  each  county  of  a  State,  to  instruct  in  the  most 
approved  principles  of  the  art?  After  the  products  of  agri- 
culture shall  have  passed  our  custom-houses,  and  shall  have 
been  deposited  in  the  government  warehouses,  should  not 
means  be  adopted  for  their  safe  keeping  and  security  from  fire, 
etc  ?  Should  not  Congress,  for  these  purposes,  charter  hose 
and  engine  companies  for  carrying  out  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  preserving  the  same  ?  Should  there  not  be  established  upon 
our  quays,  dockyards,  and  forts,  sentinel  boxes,  containing 
sub-manne  armor  and  diving-bells,  to  fish  up  goods,  naval 
implements,  and  drunken  soldiers,  who  may  be  about  to  be 
consigned  to  watery  graves — and,  peradventure,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  India-rubber  life-preserving  manufactory,  from 
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which  every  mariner  of  the  Union  might  supply  himself  jrroiis 
with  one  of  these  asefal  inventions?  Ana,  then,  ia  not  the 
health  of  the  soul  of  more  cousequenca  than  the  health  of  the 
body?  Ought  not  Congress  to  establish  an  Americaa  Bible 
Society,  to  furnisli,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  Life 
to  every  soldier  and  sailor  within  its  broad  domains?  And 
should  not  overseers  be  appointed,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  inspect  the  morals  of  this  incorrigible 
class,  and  all  for  the  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare? 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  carrying  an  argument  to  extremes  ? 
We  deny  it  We  assert  that  all  these  have  as  direct  a  connec- 
tion with  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  as  the 
establishing  of  marine  hospitals,  and  providing  bed,  board,  and 
bedding,  nurses,  physicians,  and  apothecaries'  shops,  for  healiqg 
the  infirmities  of  those  who  navigate  the  ocean.  And  why  of 
these  only?  And  why  not  of  those  who  carry  on  intercourse 
between  the  States,  whether  driving  the  mail-stages,  or  govern- 
ing the  winged  locomotive,  or  the  slave-owner,  moving  from 
one  State  to  another?  Why  does  not  Congress  construct  car- 
avanseries,  as  in  the  Hast,  for  these  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
labor  of  the  planter  and  the  labor  of  the  slave  in  the  produce 
of  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  constitute  three  fifths  of  the  pabu- 
lum of  American  commerce.  We  think  we  feel  the  pioua 
shudder  of  abolitionism  thriil  through  our  shivering  system  at 
the  unholy  thought;  and  yet,  forsooth,  we  must,  wnen  put 
upon  our  candor,  admit  that  this  has  aomemhat  a  kind  of- — a  sort 
of-— a  considerahle  kind  of  a  likeness  to  what  may  be  called  an  inci- 
dental con7>£ct£on  with  commerce ;  for  without  these  three  princi- 
pal articles  of  export,  it  is  well  known  that  three  out  of  every 
five  of  our  ships  would  be  rotting  and  dropping  piecemeal  at 
oar  wharves.  So  say  the  statistics  of  the  census  taken  by  act 
of  Congress.  To  such  unseasonable  conclusions  does  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  a  written  constitution  lead  the  advocates 
o{  implied  "powexa ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  leads  to  universal 
legislation,  as  has  been  seen. 

We  believe,  however,  that  such  has  been  the  liberality  of  the 
States  to  their  general  governmeut,  when  forming  its  Constitu- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  justification  in  its  resorting  to  the 
dangerous  doctrine  of  implied  powera  We  think  that  there 
can  not  arise  a  conjuncture  of  a£&irs  which  shall  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  in  which  that 
^vemment  can  not  poiut  to  a  specific  and  unqualified  delega- 
tion of  power  in  all  cases  necessary  to  its  well-being  and  exist- 
ence.   To  Congress  has  been  delegated  discretionary  power 
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over  the  sword  and  the  purse ;  to  all  that  relates  to  foreign 
nations  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war — aa  also  to  erery  other  ob- 
ject in  which  all  the  States  had  an  equnllj  common  interest 
Having  been  created  for  purposes  of  general  interest  to  the 
States,  it  finds  itself  trammeled  in  its  actions  only  when  legis- 
lating for  the  benefit  of  some  individual  State  or  States.  It  is 
only  in  this  exigency  that  it  finds  it  necessarv'  to  resort  to  the 
doctrine  of  implied  powers — a  doctrine  which  we  hope  we 
have  elsewhere  sufBoiently  shown  as  subversive  of  the  design 
which  originated  a  written  constitution  —  dealing  out  toe 
amount  of  power  intended  to  be  intrusted  to  the  government 
which  it  was  about  to  create. 


THE    WINTER    OF    THE    HEAIfT. 


X.     B.     0. 


I  XOTI  the  irmter  days  t — grim,  gaunt,  forlorn, 

They're  like  proud  hearts  deserted  of  ttiair  Joy, 
StQI  thjEting,  with  a  most  anquaillng  acom, 

The  adTsne  &te  that  vrought  ont  their  annay. 
Into  the  bar^  brown  boaom  <j  the  earth 

Four  pitileaaly  down  the  Qoneriesa  raiiUi 
And  with  fierce  ahriekingi  of  unholy  mirth 

The  Blee^  winds  sww^  raTenlng  o'er  the  plaioa ; 
Bat^  throngfa  the  pelUngs  of  the  mocking  storm. 

Nature  Btauda  up  unshrinking,  undiunayed ; 
Her  great  heart  poising  evenly  and  warm, 

As  when  the  sammer  sun  about  it  played. 
Thus  with  serene  endurance  stmggling  on, 
The  great,  calm  soul  looks  oa  the  wreck  of  glories  gone. 
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PARABLES  AOT)  THEIR  DANGERS. 


Tbdtb]  thou  art  not  for  this  earth :  (mrerea 
Do  eonrt  deceptioo  ;*••••• 


Apologues  are  great  favorites  with  the  world,  and  locg  hare 
been.  -^We  do  not  pretend  to  know  from  what  infirmity  of 
human  nature  the  failing  proceeds,  but  sure  it  is,  that  rec- 
tangular truth  finds  but  few  admirers.  Except  in  homcepathic 
doses,  and  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  fiction,  the  world 
obstinately  refuses  to  admit  her.  Wherefore  the  wisest  in- 
structors of  our  race  have  employed,  from  time  out  of  mind, 
the  artifice  of  conveying  their  teachings  in  the  form  of  allegory, 
leaving  their  listeners  or  readers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  sai*: 
for  themselves  a  little  wholesome  inferential  verity  through 
lalminths  of  parables  and  fables.  ^ 

For  want  of  management  of  that  kind,  some  of  the  greatest 
sages  have  been  wise  in  vain — -so  far  at  least  as  their  influence 
over  others  was  concerned;  whereas -^sop  and  his  imitators 
have  hitherto  retained,  and  long  will  retain,  the  enviable  privi- 
lege of  vastly  amusing  the  world,  and  of  improving  it  at  the 
same  time — a  little  at  least  Did  not  the  cunning  Eoman 
smother  a  sedition  in  the  bud  with  his  wretched  apologue 
about  the  head  and  limbs,  and  bo  forth  ?  Did  not  Marshal 
Soult,  or  some  other  marshal,  do  the  same  in  Paris  with  a  little 
cold  water?  Nor  let  our  readers  think  the  latter  example  in- 
congruous. There  was  no  dry  moralizing  in  the  marshal's 
stratagem.  There  was  a  limpid  flow  of  practical  allegory  in 
bringing  the  fire-hose  to  play  upon  the  heated  heads  of  the 
Parisian  mob;  and  so  the  mob  understood  it,  and,  vastly 
relishing  the  joke,  walked  home — dripping  and  merry.  Other 
and  more  venerated  instances  we  might  adduce,  were  it  not 
tbat  it  is   unnecessary  to  do  so.     For  it  must  appear  clear 
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&8  an  axiom,  that,  since  the  world  has  been  a  world,  Fiction 
has  enjoyed,  bj  prescription,  the  privilege  of  telling  what  litUe 
of  truth  lias  been  told  to  us — or  rather,  what  little  we  vouchsafe 
to  hear. 

Nor  do  we  gainsay  the  practice.  "We,  for  one,  like  it  above 
all  thinca,  and  as  an  editor  rejoice  in  that  peculiarity  of  the 
human  Drain  which  permits  ns  to  fill  our  columns.  We  see 
but  one  objection  to  it — the  danger  of  misinterpretation.  For  it 
is  a  poor  parable  that  will  not  admit  of  a  dozen  explanations, 
and  we  more  than  half  believe  that  this  is  one  reason  why 
allegory  "  takes  "  so  well.  Again,  wc  might  multiply  exampl^ 
without  going  to  Dodona,  to  show  how  often  parabolical  truth 
has  been  a  convenience  in  the  hands  of  the  designing,  and  has 
set  parties  by  the  ears,  where  a  little  straight-forward,  homely 
trutn  might  nave  afforded  no  such  pretext.  We  pr^er,  how- 
ever, risking  the  whole  force  of  our  argument  upon  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  &om  a  single  tale ;  imitating,  perhaps,  in  this 
the  very  conduct  which  we  reprobate  in  others.  But  on 
apologue  is  better  than  a  prologue ;  so  we  will  just  tell  our 
story  without  further  ado,  recommending  the  same  to  the  lite- 
rary executors  of  D'Israeli  for  an  additional  chapter  to  the 
"  Quarrels  of  Authors." 

Alderman  Orossepoohe  of  the  — th  ward  was  in  great  glee 
one  night.  The  leaders  of  the  party  had  met  at  his  house  to 
discuss  turtle  and  champagne  in  honor  of  a  recent  victory  of 
"  the  party  " — not  the  party  then  and  there  assembled,  but  that 

Earty  on  a  great  scale  which  proves  a  dinner-party  to  some 
iff,  and  too  often  a  party-colored  fool's  cap  to  the  unsuspecting 
mass.  Great  was  the  roar  of  the  guests  at  the  sayings  of  bis 
Honor — good  sayings  seasoned  with  excellent  wine.  Gourmet 
GroBsepoche  was,  therefore,  in  right  mood,  and  when  the  serv- 
ant announced  Nat  Scribblerius,  not  an  instant  did  the  Alder- 
man hesitate,  but  forthwith  ordered  Scribblerius  shown  in. 
Koff  Nat  Scribblerius  was  a  valuable  man  in  his  way.  He 
was  the  Swiss  of  the  goose-quill,  the  jack-of-all-trades  of  litera- 
ture. There  was  nothing  he  could  not  write — ^from  the  leader 
of  a  political  review  on  either  side  of  the  question  down  to  a 
puff  of  "Doctor  Pitch's  Abominable  Supporters."  He  was 
quite  as  well  prepared,  for  satiafactory  wages,  to  "  do  "  a  tragedy 
or  an  epic,  as  an  advertisement  or  a  puft  Songs,  novels,  tele- 
graphic hoaxes,  European  letters,  El  Dorado  items,  or  "  dread- 
ful accidents  "  he  was  willing  to  manufacture  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  with  equal  zest  and  ability.  For  this  was  the  re- 
deeming quality  of  Nat — the  buoy  which  Hoaled  him,  light 
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and  insignificant  as  any  cork,  over  tbe  tronblons  waters  of  the 
world.  Nat  was  therefore  a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Be- 
sides, he  was  exceedingly  merry  in  his  cups,  and  the  tnoat  wel- 
come boon-companion  at  the  turtle-laden  tables  of  Aldermanio 
nobility.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  especially  welcome  on 
the  evening  in  question.  They  made  room  for  him  at  the 
table  ;  three  kinds  of  glasses  were  placed  before  him  filled  with 
three  kinds  of  wine,  and  the  merry  meeting  went  on  as  before. 
But  there  was  a  deep  gloom  visible  on  the  countenance  of  the 
new-comer.  An  eclipse  lay  upon  his  customai^  wit.  None  of 
hia  nsual  repartees  and  sallies  were  forthcoming  to  convulse 
the  table.  When  he  laughed  at  the  jokes  of  the  host,  it  was 
with  a  dry,  wiry  laugh,  which  the  least-accomplished  toady 
can  ever  command ;  not  with  that  well-acted,  irrepressible  burst 
of  uproarious  appreciation  which  marked  Scribblerius  as  the 
most  valuable  parasite  of  the  day,  and  made  his  presence  wel- 
come in  proportion  as  it  raised  the  entertainer's  estimation  of 
his  own  powers  of  amusing.  Evidently  some  grief  was  prey- 
ing upon  the  constitution  of  the  universal  writer,  and  hia 
fneads  now  made  it  their  business  to  discover  its  sonrces. 
Nat  resisted  at  first  right  manfully.  But  at  last  combined 
champagne  and  brooding  proved  too  much  for  his  discretion. 
With  a  rueful  coantenance  he  poured  out  his  secret  sorrow  into 
the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Alderman. 

It  was  a  short  story,  but  pathetically  told.  Scribblerius  had 
a  rival,  yclept  Dunce  Demi-John.  The  latter  waa  one  of  your 
business-like  artisans  in  literature  who  manage  to  levy  a  com- 
fortable tithe  upon  the  gains  of  the  hard-working  artist,  By  a 
species  of  manceuvring  too  dark  to  be  here  explained,  he  had 
gained  considerable  influence  with  the  daily  press,  and  used  it 
to  considerable  advantage.  Whenever  a  foreign  artist  landed 
on  our  shores.  Dunce  Demi-John  made  hia  acquaintance  before 
the  dust  of  Europe  was  fairly  brushed  from  hia  garments. 
With  consummate  art,  the  mercenary  author  contriv^  to  leave 
behind  him  a  vast  idea  of  his  power — for  good  or  evil.  New- 
York,  he  intimated,  was  a  benighted  provincial  town,  enjoying 
no  critical  light  except  what  emanated  from  the  luminous  pen 
he  wielded.  Public  taste  hung  breathless  upon  his  dictum.  He 
was  the  oracle,  the  fate,  the  Magnus  Apolb, — and  kept  a  com- 
fortable jsensiijn  lourgeoise,  where  the  new-comer  could  nave  "  the 
comforts  of  a  home"  together  with  the  enjoyments  of  a  "refined 
domestic  circle"  highly  preferable  to  the  glass-walled  retire- 
raent  of  hotel  privacy.  Of  the  mysteries  of  puffing  and  adver- 
tising he  explained  just  enough  to  induoe  the  unsuspecting 
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■victim  to  employ  his  services.  This  was  one  phase  of  Demi- 
John's  prodigiotts  versatility.  Another,  not  less  characteristic, 
you  might  perceive  if  you  followed  him  to  his  study,  where, 
scissors  in  one  hand  and  wafers  in  the  other,  he  clipped  and 
pasted  together  the  ideas  of  other  folk.  For  he  had  just  wit 
enough  toappropriate  to  himself  the  wit  of  better  writers.  Thus' 
he  wandered-  over  the  alien  fields,  reaping  a  plentiful  harvest 
by  the  sweat  of  other  brows  than  his  own,  and  never — never 
once  ackuowledging  the  com.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this 
branch  of  his  high  prerogative  that  he  had  enkindled  the  wrath 
of  Scribblerius.  Nat  Scribblerius  bemoaned  his  stolen  thun- 
der. He  would  care  little,  ha  was  pleased  to  inform  his  Alder- 
manic  friend,  for  downright,  open  theft.  But  to  see  his  cher- 
ished ideas  garbled,  and  spoded  in  the  garbling,  was  what 
human  flesh  could  never  endure.  Such  was  his  present  pre- 
dicament,' and  he  hoped  he  did  not  presume  too  much  from  long 
acquaintance  and  from  his  honorable  friend's  high  standing  in 
the  Common  Council,  to  aak  his  advice  in  the  premises. 

To  this  disclosure  of  the  woes  of  author-craft  Grossepoche 
listened  with  eyes  demi-shut,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  betokened  every  thing  but  sympathy.  How  could  he 
feel  for  the  poor  author — ^an  alderman,  a  man  of  fortune,  a 
favorite  with  "  the  party,"  and  juat  risen  from  a  good  dinner  ? 
There  was  no  chord  in  his  heart  which  another  man's  misery 
could  strike.  A  dined  alderman  has  no  bowels  of  compassion. 
With  an  air  half  indifferent,  half  bantering,  he  thus  answered 
the  apt 


My  very  good  friend,  yours  is  a  delicate  case— quite  a  deli 
cate  case.  It  is  hard  to  advise — extremely  hard."  Thus  far, 
the  alderman  proceeded  in  a  slow,  measured  tone,  with  his  left 
hand  in  his  vest-pocket,  his  dexter  eye  knowingly  closed,  and 
his  right  index  expressively  elevated  to  the  side  of  his  nose. 
An  idea  now  seemed  to  strike  him ;  and,  changing  his  attitude 
and  manner,  he  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  condescending  benevo- 
lence: 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  a  story  which  salts  your  case  ex- 
actly.   I  will  read  it  to  you,  if  the  company  do  not  object" 

Thus  speaking,  he  reached  a  volume  from  a  neighboring 
stand.  It  was  a  well-bound  book,  and  looked  modern.  It  had 
something  the  appearance  of  the  "  Life  of  Sam  Houston,"  yet 
it  might  have  been  "  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Captain 
Priest."  Whatever  it  was,  however,  the  alderman  opened  it 
at  a  marked  place,  and  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  as  lollows : 
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"  In  the  time  of  King  J&jme  I.,  of  Miyorck,  there  wrb  a  knight  of  Per- 
pignan  who  wtu  a  brave  troubadour,  aod  made  brave  songs  wonderfaUy 
vrell.  But  one  that  he  made  vas  better  than  the  rest,  and,  moreover,  wu 
set  to  good  music  And  people  were  ao  delighted  with  tiiat  Bong,  that  for  a 
long  time  the7  would  sing  no  other.  And  so  the  knight  that  made  it  was 
well  pleased.  But  one  day,  going  through  the  streets,  he  heard  a  shoemaker 
singing  this  song ;  and  ho  sang  it  so  ill,  both  in  vrords  and.  tune,  that  any 
toau  who  had  not  heard  it  before  would  have  held  it  to  be  a  ver^  poor  soug, 
and  very  ill  made.  Now,  when  the  knight  heard  that  shoemaker  spoil  bis 
good  work,  he  was  full  of  grief  and  anger,  and  got  down  from  his  beast,  and 
sat  down  by  him.  But  the  shoemaker  gave  no  heed  to  the  knight,  and  did 
not  cease  from  unging ;  and  the  further  he  Bang,  the  more  he  spcnled  the 
S014  that  the  knight  had  made.  And  when  the  knight  beard  his  good  work 
so  spoiled  by  the  foolishness  of  the  shoemaker,  he  took  up  very  gently  some 
shears  that  lay  there,  and  cut  all  the  shoem^r's  shoes  in  pieces,  together 
with  all  the  hide,  sole-leather,  and  other  half-made  materiab  around  him ; 
and  having  done  this  mischief,  mounted  his  beast  and  rode  away. 

"  Now  when  the  shoemaker  saw  his  shoes  and  his  leather  and  his  bide, 
and  Iteheld  how  thoy  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  be  bad  lost  all  his  l^rar 
and  his  material,  he  was  much  troubled,  and  went  shouting  after  the  knight 
tiiat  had  done  it.  And  the  knight  answered :  '  My  friend,  our  lord  the 
king,  as  yoa  well  know,  is  a  good  king  and  a  just.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  him, 
and  let  him  determine  as  may  seem  right  the  difference  between  us.'  And 
they  were  agreed  to  do  so.  And  when  they  came  before  the  king,  the  shoe- 
maker told  him  how  he  had  lost  bis  all,  and  much  hann  had  been  done  him. 
And  the  king  was  wroth  at  it,  and  asked  the  knight  if  this  were  truth.  And 
the  knight  said  that  it  was,  but  that  he  would  like  to  say  why  he  did  it. 
And  the  king  told  him  to  say  on.  And  the  knight  answered  that  the  king 
knew  very  well  that  he  had  made  a  song — the  one  that  was  very  good,  and 
had  good  muuc — and  he  said  that  the  shoemaker  had  spoiled  it  in  singing ; 
in  proof  whereof,  be  prayed  the  king  to  command  him  now  to  sing  it.  And 
the  king  did  so,  and  saw  how  he  spoiled  it.  Then  the  knight  said  that  unce 
the  shoemaker  had  spoiled  the  good  work  he  had  made  with  groat  puns  and 
labor,  so  he  might  spoil  the  works  of  the  shoemaker.  And  the  king,  and 
all  they  that  were  with  him,  were  merry  at  this,  and  laughed ;  and  the  king 
commanded  the  shoemaker  never  to  sing  that  song  again,  nor  trouble  the 
gMd  work  of  the  knight ;  but  the  king  paid  the  shoemaker  for  the  hann 
that  was  done  him,  and  commanded  the  knight  not  to  vex  the  shoemaker 
anymore," 

The  alderman  closed  the  book,  and,  reclining  on  hia  chair, 
looked  the  impersonation  of  oracular  wisdom,  while  hia  guests 
applauded  the  atory  with  all  the  warmth  of  champagne  and 
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the  efFasive  gratefulneBs  of  Tenison  and  turtle.  Meanwhile, 
Scribbleriiis  felt  quizzed — and  looked  so, 

"Am  I,"  said  ne,  after  a  pause,  "  to  construe  your  apologue 
for  myself  ?" 

The  alderman  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  aumor,  "your  honor  is  the  'good  king 
and  just'  of  the  Btory,  and  I  am  the  knight  who  made  the  good 
song,  and  Dance  Demi-John  is  the  cobbler.    Very  well," 

Scribblerius  took  his  leave,  and  that  night,  on  his  way  home, 
stopped  in  Broadway  and  provided  himself  with  a  su^tantial 
cowhide. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  alderman  sat  in  his  of&ce,  he 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Scribblerius  enter,  accompanied 
by  an  officer,  who  held  him  in  custody,  and  a  friend,  who  pro- 
posed to  give  bail  for  the  delinquent  author.  The  charge  was 
assault  and  battery.  The  oS'ender  briefly  stated  his  case :  he 
had  met  his  rival  ttiat  morning ;  and  he  added,  with  a  spiteful 
gesture :  "  /  cw(  his  hide  /or  him^  according  to  your  honor's  ad- 
vice." 

"  My  advice  1"  exclaimed  the  puzzled  alderman. 

"  Oertwnly.  Don't  you  remember  your  apologue  ?  I  should 
have  cut  him  to  the  soul,  but  that  was  morally  impossible.  As 
-  it  was,  I  did  what  I  could,  and  left  him  to  heal  himself  as  best 
he  might."  > 

It  ia  not  known  to  us  how  Scribblerius  was  gotten  out  of 
his  difficulty,  nor  what  reply  Grossepoche  made.  He  might, 
however,  have  borrowed  wisdom  from  the  presiding  officer  of 
one  of  our  mnnicipal  legislatures,  whom  we  ourself  heard  one 
night  addressing  the  following  unparUamentwr  answer  to  an 
obstinate  member,  who  had  requested  the  presiaent  to  explain 
his  explanation.  "/(  is  not  for  me,"  that  worthy  said,  "  FOH  to 
furnish  the  Board  both  the  argument  and  the  sense  FOE  to  compre- 
hend it." 
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Hb  wbo  throagh  the  world  would  go 
Stunless  vith  Ha  dost  and  woe, 
lake  tlie  Christ  the  croea  must  bear — 
I3ie  gall  must  taste— the  thorn  must  wear 
Whose  points  his  throbbing  forehead  tear — 
Tet,  like  the  Christ,  know  no  despair. 


Hard  the  riddle  is  to  know- 
Hard,  unsoiled  through  life  to  go — 
Hard,  that  heavy  eroes  to  bear — 
The  gall  to  taste—the  thorn  to  wear ; 
Yet  not  a  bird  that  wings  the  ur. 
But  mngfi  the  riddle's  answer  there. 


Not  a  flower  on  earth  can  blow — 
Not  a  ungle  fountain  flow — 
Not  a  ^gle  corn-blade  bare 
Its  tender  green  to  i&y  and  air — 
Not  one  green  leaf  the  sunshine  share, 
But  must  that  riddle's  key  declare. 


He  who  through  the  world  will  go 
Open-eyed,  may  ahun  the  woe. 
Lore  is  worlung  ererprhore— 
In  tree,  in  ware,  in  herb,  in  ur — 
Lore  alone  the  cross  may  bear, 
Tet,  like  the  Christ,  know  no  despur. 
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THE    NEBRASKA-KANSAS    BILL. 


DT  OOLOiraL  BIDOLOR. 


Judging  by  what  is  spoken  and  ■written  conoenimg  this 
measure,  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  imperfectly  understood. 
What  or  how  many  States  held  slaves  at  the  passage  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  There  is  &  principle  underlying  the  Nebraska  bill 
which  was,  in  its  passage,  discussed  and  settled.  It  is  to  the 
discussion  of  that  principle  that  we  shall  for  a  few  minutes 
turn  OUT  attention,  and  we  think  we  can  make  it  plain  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  reasoning  man  that  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  have  been  committed  any  outrage  upon  either  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  by  the  passage  of  those  famous  bills. 

We  believe  it  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question  whether 
Congress  has  power  to  legislate  upon  the  slavery  question 
within  the  States,  or  territories  belonging  to  and  constituting 
the  Union.  We  believe  that  no  man  whose  opinion  is  worth 
any  thing,  in  the  argument  of  this  great  point,  contends  for  any 
congressional  power  of  legislation.  Assuming  that  point  as 
settled,  we  shall  oot  go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  touch  with  its 
legislative  finger  the  question  of  slavery,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  show  why  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bills  are  constitutional  and 
proper  and  right. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  existence  of  slavery 
as  a  State  institution  was  acknowledged  by  that  instrument, 
and  in  it  there  is  nothing  limiting  it  to  places  then  cherishing 
it,  or  in  any  wise  prohibiting  its  extension.  If  such  had  been 
the  intention  of  its  framers,  it  could  very  easily  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  section  providing  for  the  admission  of  new 
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States  into  thia  Uaion ;  but  the  very  &ct  that  an  admission  of 
new  States  was  contemplated  without  restriction  open  that 
point,  seems  conclusive  Oa  to  the  limitation  or  spread  of  the 
peculiar  institution. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Conslitutioa  was  adopted,  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  recognized,  and  provision  made  for  returning 
to  the  owner  any  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  escaping  from 
one  State  to  another.  The  word,  territory,  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  fugitive  went  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  its  officers  would  be  equally  bound  to  see  the 
laws  executed  and  the  coostitntional  provisions  complied  with. 
That  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  when  the  government,  as  it 
now  exists,  was  duly  organized  and  set  in  motion,  a  man  could 
have  taken  his  slaves  into  any  United  States  territory,  and  held 
them  there  as  such,  is  certam ;  and  that  he  would  be  bound 
by  the  internal  regulation  of  any  State  into  which  he  might 
choose  to  remove  with  his  chattel  property,  is  equally  certain. 

Here,  then,  is  a  starting-point.  If  the  position  be  correct — 
and  we  can  see  no  valid  or  constitutional  objection  to  it — then 
Congress  having  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  it  follows  that  every  act  pa^ed  upon  that  question 
since  1789  was  without  constitutional  authority.  The  Com- 
promise of  1820,  since  rendered  so  famous,  was  in  itself  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  remove 
into  the  territories  of  the  United  States  with  their  property,  of 
whatever  name  or  kind ;  for  it  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  that  the  act  of  1820  was  a  solemn  agreement 
to  exclude  slavery  for  ever  from  all  territo^  north  of  36"  30'. 
Now,  what  constitutional  power  had  the  Cfongress  of  1820  to 
pass  any  such  act  ?  Not  the  least.  This  is  now  conceded,  since 
both  parties  in  their  late  national  conventions  resolved  that 
"  non-intervention"  was  the  proper  doctrine  on  the  slavery 
question. 

The  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  non-iTiiervention.  All  their  vitality  was  received 
from  thence.  Those  measures  were  adopted  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  two  great  parties  then  dividing  the  country.  Did  they 
adopt  the  measure,  and  ignore  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded  ?  That  would  not  seem  to  be  the  course  of  reasonable 
beings ;  but  the  then  Whig  party  seem  to  have  adopted  them 
for  a  purpose,  and  with  a  mental  reservation.  At  least,  every 
thing  they  have  done  since  the  election  of  1852  goes  to  prove 
that  nypo thesis.  If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  be  the  true  one  in  relation  to  the  slavery  agitation, 
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the  act  of  1820,  establiahiiig  an  artificial  geographical  diviaioD 
Id  every  respect  arbitrary,  vas  wrong  and  unconstitutional. 

But  muflt  a  -wrong  committed  in  1820,  and  acquiesced  in 
until  1854,  never  therefore  be  repealed  and  corrected  7  Has  it 
obtained  a  preBoriptive  right  to  remain  for  ever  on  our  statute- 
book  ?  Look  at  the  unreasonable  inconsistency  of  the  present 
slavery  agitators.  Not  conteat  with  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  country,  they  pursue  a  course  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  its  most  sacred  provisions.  The  slavery  question  is 
now,  so  Jar  as  legislative  enactments  are  concerned,  just  where 
in  1798  it  was  found  by  the  Constitution,  and  there  every  good 
citizen  should  be  content  to  let  it  rest.  Upon  this  subject,  the 
people  delegated  no  power  to  Congress :  it  remains  with  them ; 
they  can  go  in  and  settle  the  territories,  and  determine  the 
kind  of  domestic  institutions  which  shall  flourish  there.  Ought 
not  that  to  suffice  ? 

The  Nebraska-Kansas  bill  only  carries  out  the  principle  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  only  replaces  the  slavery 
question  on  constitutional  grounds ;  in  other  words,  puts  the 
whole  matter  where  it  was  in  1798,  from  which  situation  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  ever  permitted 
it  to  be  removed.  This  much-abused  bill  does  not  propose  to 
"  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  is 
all  any  one  could  ask ;  it  is  all  that  could  be  had  in  1798,  all 
that  ought  to  be  desired  now,  all  that  the  Constitution  grants, 
all  that  it  withholds. 

If  slavery  then  is  a  local,  domestic  institution,  peculiar  to 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  no  one  State  can  legislate  it 
into  or  out  of  a  sister  State,  and  neither  the  States  nor  the  peo- 

Ele  gave  that  right  to  their  representatives  under  the  national 
onstitution,  it  follows  that  every  part  of  the  national  public 
domain  should  bo  free,  while  in  the  shape  of  a  territory,  to  set- 
tlers from  every  part  of  the  Union,  north  or  south  of  86°  80', 
without  let  or  hmdraace ;  and  that  to  those  settlers  belongs 
properly  the  business  of  organizing  permanently  its  govern- 
ment and  domestic  institutions,  having  respect  only  to  its 
republican  form.  If  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  no 
power  to  legislate  on  this  question,  then  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  was  unconstitutional ;  if  the  proper  doctrine 
13  "  non-intervention,"  it  was  so  in  1820,  and  all  legislation  has 
been  unauthorized  and  wrong. 
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The  late  difficulties  ia  tlioBe  territories  may  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Democratic  party  to  take  Btronger  grounds  upon 
this  question.  Lawlessneas  and  outrage  should  not  be  tole- 
rated on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  should  privilegea  and 
advantages  be  given  by  Congress.  What  may  be  the  result,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  bat  wherever,  in  a  fair  contest,  the  major- 
ity shall  be  found,  in  that  finality  every  good  citizen  ought  to 
agree.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  con- 
servative statesmen  of  tact  and  expenence  will  be  needed,  to 
pilot  the  good  ship  of  State  through  the  stnuts  of  slavery,  and 
over  the  rocka  of  fanaticism.  Peraaps  it  should  not  be  a  man 
with  the  imbittered  feelings  of  either  extreme  of  the  Union, 
but  from  the  more  calm  and  temperate  middle ;  weighing  in 
equal  scales  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  steering  by  the  pole-star  of  the  Constitution. 

From  the  complexion  of  the  Northern  delegation  to  the 
next  Congress  we  dare  not  hope  for  a  change  of  policy ;  nay, 
we  almost  despair  of  even  temperate  counsels.  We  must  hope 
that  the  few  Democrats  who  may  be  heard  in  the  turmoil,  will 
continue  to  be  strict  constructionists,  and  confine  their  oppo- 
nents within  the  limits  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  every  place  let  na,  of  the  Democratic  party,  rally  in 
support  of  our  principles,  welcoming  all  those  who  from  love 
of  country,  offer  aid.  The  sober  second  tiiought  of  the  people 
will  come;  and  when  it  does,  as  always  before,  it  will  be 
with  us. 

There  has  been  legislation  enough.  If  Congress  can  in  the 
territories  regulate  wavery,  a  peculiar  local  institution,  then 
can  it  also  go  in  and  regulate  the  pecular  institution  of  the 
Mormons  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  to  wit,  polygamy.  Now 
we  opine  that  no  man  believes  that  Congress  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  the  wives  and  babies  of  Brigham  Young,  or  any 
of  his  people.  In  every  aspect,  it  is  ten-fold  worse  than  Afn- 
can  slavery;  and  yet,  by  what  right  shall  Congress  abolish 
Mormon  polygamy?  This,  more  than  slavery,  is  a  local,  a 
domestic,  a  peculiar  institution ;  and  where,  in  the  great  char- 
ter of  our  linerties,  shall  we  find  the  authority  to  extirpate  the 
evil?  It  is  more  unchristian,  more  immoral  and  damning, 
more  degrading  and  beastly,  more  destructive  both  to  soul  and 
body,  but  where  is  the  legislative  panacea  for  purification? 
From  the  valley  of  Utah  rises  a  more  disgusting  stench  than 
from  all  the  slave-wrought  fields  of  the  South. 

Qo  preach  to  the  degraded  Mormon,  ye  whose  bowels 
yearn  for  your  "fellow-creatures ;"  cleanse  nim  from  his  pol- 
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lation,  teach  him  the  truth  that  shall  make  him  iree — ruse 
him  from  the  cooditioQ  of  a  slave — slave  did  we  say?  aj, 
hrute.  Let  yoor  Bympathies  go  out  for  him  and  leave  the  negro 
of  the  South  in  the  handa  of  a  master  whose  interest  it  ia  to 
clothe,  feed,  and  protect  him.  It  is  false  philanthropy  vhich 
steals  hitn  away  from  his  master,  and  turns  him  loose  on  the 
world.  Look  at  the  sink-holes  of  our  Northern  cities !  How 
disgusting  in  its  riot  and  corruption,  intemperance,  profanity, 
and  all  uncleanness.  You  see  nothing  or  this  in  the  slave 
population  of  the  South.  It  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
the  North  in  its  treatment  of  the  negro.    So  will  it  be  ever. 


TOMT       SEGAR. 


Taov  fhtgiant  leaf  t  dtuw  to  thj  vitching  nnolce, 
Thy  Boothing  power,  thy  oare-begidUQg  Bpoll, 
In  peoTuli  mood  I  bade  a  long  fhiewelt, 

How  I  regret  the  hasty  words  I  spoke  1 

Whenerer  Pasdon  in  her  weoiy  ceD, 
Hense  as  a  goaded  lioness,  awolie, 
And  from  her  cage  in  bitter  tmasports  brake, 

Wliat  charm  the  indignant  spirit  then  could  quell  ? 

num,  and  dear  opium,  and  a  woman's  vi^ce— 
All  amolets  to  soothe  the  troublous  Bonl. 
But  tbongh  the  thrae  may  equally  consols, 

To  make  our  sorrows  amila,  our  grieA  rejoice^ 

To  my  segar  I  giTO  my  own  free  choice : 
There  luika  no  poison  in  its  ftagntnt  roli  I 
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HUMAN     NATURE     IN'CHUNKS. 
CHDBK  Na  13,— BIOORAPHIES[   OB,  "OX^R  JBiOaE" 


W(Bi  I  tort  that  James  Boswell  wonld  write  my  life,  T  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  Dot  aotidpale  the  measace  bj  taking  Aw.— Da.  Johmbon. 

AuTO-BiooRiPHiEa  mnltiplj ;  latent  genios  finds  a  highway  to  the  credulitiefl 
of  the  people,  thwe  to  sport  an-hile  its  ephemenl  wings,  ere  it  sleeps  unong 
the  relics  of  the  forgotten.  Clio  blushes  at  the  iotnisions ;  the  future  will 
forget  the  present,  so  pregnaot  with  sillf  iarragos  of  disgusting  egotism  and 
pompous  iiumties.  Chevalier  Bamum  has  immortalized  himself  and  Woolly 
Horse  on  the  same  biogr^hical  tablet,  and  ere  long  the  iUiirtrious  showman 
must  join  the  sepulchral  quietof  his  own  Joice  Heath.  Some  future  scnlptor 
ma;  carre  firom  the  Parian  concrete  a  befitting  monument  to  his  greatness, 
a  memorial  representing  perhaps  a  Shanghu  or  a  conTocation  of  "  Diqien 
and  Dimples"  in  squalling  conclave.  The  gay  chevalier  Wykoff  has  trans- 
formed love's  stratagems  into  poetic  prose,  transmuting  eoujii  ^amntr  and 
gallant  sorties  into  a  biography.  The  Diogenes  of  the  press  has  "  spit  on 
tbe-Battimore  Platform"  and  given  the  world  the  key  to  the  treasury  of  his 
life.  The  High-Priest  at  the  temple  of  Janus  has  installed  biiaself  "in  calf" 
on  the  book-shelves  of  the  world.  Hasten,  ye  gray  goose-qnills,  set  to  work 
the  intellectual  mill,  and  fiilfill  yonr  duty;  tarry  not  for  corrections,  your 
errors  will  be  forg^vei),  fbr  iinmortality  desires  one  more  volume  is  the 
scarecrow  library. 

What  a  world  I  Every  one  atrivlBg  to  merit  an  edition,  pay  or  no  pay  to 
the  printer;  every  one  striving  for  one  tine — one  immortal  line  on  the 
nvmum^ntum  aire  jwennttM—striving  to  leave  a  fadeless  antognph  on  the 
imperishable  pillar  of  fame.  Poets,  novelists,  biographers,  are  literary 
hiitUrfliet  in  the  great  whirlwind  of  lifa  But  not  Bo  with  "  Our  Jemmie," 
who  is  a  silent  actor  in  this  great  life-drama,  but  the  companion  of  modesty 
and  the  guardian  of  confidence.  Silent  to  the  world,  yet  to  the  tender 
beautiful— an  object  of  kindly  homage;  poetic,  yet  only  breathing  the 
incense  of  song  around  the  shrine  of  a  worthy  group ;  charitable,  generous, 
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Tet  M  Bilvat  in  his  gifts  M  the  lMn«diet)Mia  of  twilight,  when  ita  g(dd«n  anni 
mn  uplifted  o'er  x  betatiful  world.  Although  our  Jemmio  hu  climbed  the 
NotmUs,  waltzed  'neath  the  purple  wings  of  an  Italian  ere,  gathered  icj 
pearis  from  the  Al[Hoe  crown,  ut  within  the  golden  halls  of  the  Aitec^ 
gathered  flowerj  trophies  from  the  bosom  of  the  tropica,  told  tales  of  love  to 
queens  of  western  wilds,  lang  songs  of  heart  and  home  to  sonny  iales,  yet, 
on  their  mother-ocean's  breast,  silently  he  tells  hit  tales  of  romance  and 
reality  to  his  brotherhood  of  friends.  Quietude  he  crares  rather  tiiao  the 
homage  of  a  world ;  his  hours  ai«  passed  alone  rather  than  in  seeking  the  con- 
gratulations of  fiattery.  But  a  modem  yonth  is  fed  high  notions  fixtm  bis 
mother's  breast  A  name,  my  (Aild,  a  nam*.  &e  Um  "teens"  are  gone^ 
our  youth  bare  swallowed  Blackstone — charmed  eartb,  sea,  and  sky  with 
strdns  .Soliaii.  Ere  precocity  can  stand  without  the  aid  of  motherly  apron- 
■tringa,  she  has  to  incur  all  the  responsibilities  of  foreign  traTeL  Fame, 
fasaet  Letter-writers— our  beardless  youths  think  an  LL.B.  lies  behind 
"our  corresponder^"  and  Urns  incited  proceed  to  see  awfiil  things,  Tisit 
great  countries,  talk  abominably  large  adjaotirea  over  infinitely  small  a&irs, 
have  the  indescrU»ble  emotion  of  standing  where  somebody  else  once  did, 
of  flirting  with  an  "  unibrtunate"  PuMan  miss  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  of 
eating  within  sight  of  a  Dnchess,  and  drinking  from  the  same  glass  used  by 
Frinoes  and  serrants.  Eternal  Rome  is  daily  hashed  in  our  morning  papers ; 
the  "immaculate  conception"  is  ooncdved  on  foolscap;  his  hoUoess,  the 
most  Christian  Pius  IX,  is  daily  mn  through  the  press;  Uount  Vesuviua 
belches  forth  in  our  evening  editions ;  London  is  sent  through  by  our  own 
correspondent;  Sevastopol  is  bombarded  under  a  postscript;  Uount  Tony  is 
laid  on  the  Editor's  table,  and  Mormooism  in  tite  hands  of  "the  devil." 
Niagara  is  jeweled  in  brilliant  adjectives,  and  we  hear  duly  thunders  from 
"  our  Ajax,"  Albany  is  received  in  an  "  extra,"  and  Hartford  has  been  put 
down  am<mg  the  foreign  arrivals  to  the  "  black  mvl,"  under  the  mysterious 
charactOTS,  "  K.  N."  No  one,  in  this  age  of  dear  flour  and  high  rents,  can  af- 
ford to  be  anobody.  Be  somebody — biographically,  poeticaUy,  or  historically. 
A  biography  of  the  Uermaid  would  selL  A  poem  on  baby  conclaves,  with  a 
chorus  of  crowing  Ohitagotvgi  would  [nvve  flnancially  remuneraUve.  A 
history  of  a  Idss,  and  its  probable  eflbct  (»  the  Simian  cerebellum,  would 
have  a  large  mn.  Balaam's  early  and  final  career,  illustrated,  would  be 
hastily  devoured,  and  yet  a  field  for  lU.  To  be  great  it  must  be  new,  direct 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  brain.  Prayers  must  be  new  inspirations ;  hymns 
must  be  set  to  double  semiquavers  and  consecrated  by  the  brazen  arms  of 
the  oi%an,  ere  it  unlocks  heaven's  gates  for  the  blessing.  Our  clergymen 
(I  speak  reverenUy)  must  have  a  prophetic  view  from  Horeb,  or  behold  the 
pillar  of  salt  through  orthodox  spectacles,  else  fmne  persists  in  denying  tiiem 
an  exalted  position  aboTe  occasional  Christians  and  every-day  sinners. 
Divinity  (modem)  must  be  tinctured  with  fbreignism  ere  it  can  worthily  ex> 
press  Apostolic  aphorisms  to  Know-Nothing  congregations.    Kid  gloves  are 
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iiiaiMred,  pktoit  leatb^  is  sanctified,  and  pit  edges  are  alone  wortbj  of  a 
HanctintoniooB  tttnmbing.  We  must  be  immortal  modicallj,  legtU^,  canool- 
calif,  or  in  some  popolar  wftjr.  This  age  of  biographies  and  bab^-showg 
will  occupy  an  impmtant  page  in  the  history  of  the  univene.  The  record- 
ing angds  are  already  wearied. 

But  our  Jenunie  cares  for  none  of  these  things ;  calm  as  sunset,  he  pre- 
fers some  sylvan  nook  and  the  sweet  tonea  of  true  friendship  to  the  hoarse 
resounding  voice  of  fioue.  But  glory  mast  have  her  followers,  her  conrtiers. 
Poets,  the  beggar  angels  in  our  dreaiy  pilgrimage^  wade  through  a  sea  of 
sonnets  and  do^erd  for  one  smile  from  the  deceptive  gnardian  of  fame ;  but 
alas  I  poor  fellows,  find  their  names  only  enrolled  on  the  tablet  of  the  broken* 
hearted.  The  "bst  boy,"  that  bleeds  profusely  fi^m  the  effects  of  some 
pugilistic  encounter,  is  sure  to  find  his  &ce  in  our  shop-windows  in  unblushing 
lithograph.  The  tass,  that  loses  her  virtue  and  her  reputation,  dies  im- 
mortal within  yellow  covers.  I^e  youth  that,  to  avoid  Cuuily  jars,  drives 
after  the  honey-moon  in  the  chariot  of  elopement,  finds  himself  hnrried 
through  a  hundred  pages  of  a  monthly.  The  Reverends,  that  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  work  themselves  into  double-twisted  oddities,  find  their  bio- 
graphies under  the  title  of  eccentric  sinners.  ItD.'s  vrill  find  their  cathartic 
fame  immortalized  in  the  history  of  ghosts.  The  history  and  life  of  the  legal 
fraternity  collectively  was  vrritten  a  thousand  years  ago  in  that  little  but  ex- 
pressive word,  woB.  Editors  will  find  "  Old  Scissora"  th«r  immortal  eulogist 
Fops,  with  their  scrape-lipped  and  pipe-le^ed  concealments,  though  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  species  of  hnmanity|  will  probably  be  included  in  a 
new  Zoological  Histoiy.  The  pretty  clerks  will  see  all  of  their  existence  in 
a  looking-glass.  The  belles,  now  attired  in  ^ngerbread  silks,  and  who  flirt 
with  a  something  (indescribable)  hitched  on  to  the  bump  of  philoprogenidve- 
ness,  will  be  the  servant-girls  of  the  hereafter.  Patent-medicine  men  will  be 
bottled  for  the  grand  museum,  to  be  erected  when  Uillerism  is  fully  verified. 
As  all  the  politicians  will  never  die,  fame  will,  beyond  doubt,  notice  them 
under  the  title  of  "pipe-layers."  Death,  the  devil,  and  the  critics  will 
leisurely  concoct  their  own  biographies  in  Pandemonium. 

Push  on  for  fame;  tread  down  thy  brother-man,  heed  not  his  holy  prayers, 
mock  his  struggles  as  he  climbs  the  high  ascent,  bend  the  bow  of  shame, 
and  hnrl  thy  arrows  into  bis  heart  He  is  but  mortal.  Assist  to  encircle 
his  brow  with  the  thorny  chaplet;  send  envy's  damning  hordes  to  gnaw 
upon  his  heart;  reward  rumor  for  her  galling  deeds  with  a  kiss;  bind  chsins 
of  falsehood  round  his  brow,  and  fiwne  may  yet  be  thine.  But  our  Jemmie 
seeks  not  to  win  a  name  but  by  the  connsels  of  the  better  world,  by  being 
an  every-day  ChrisUan — an  every-day  gentleman.  Our  Jemmie  prefers  the 
wooing  winds,  the  Holy  prayers  of  twilight,  the  odor- songs  from  Flora's 
orchestra,  to  the  fiatleiy  of  a  dying  world.  The  purUog  rivulet,  the  wood- 
land song,  the  cascade's  harp  are  his,  not  fameJs.  A  goodly  heart,  a  bosom 
free  from  hate  or  ill,  a  friendly  smile,  are  his.    Biographies  moulder  like  the 
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hifid  that  penned  tfaem ;  the  nuss  needs  not  tia  epitaph.  Life's  best  biogn* 
phy  is  a  tear.  Life,  such  as  duetera  ronnd  our  Jemmie,  shielded  bj  affec- 
tion's wings  and  ^Ided  by  a  bolj  calm,  free  in  his  little  worid  of  lore  from 
'Voa  critics  darts  alone — alone.  Katy,  of  darksome  ejes  and  wkvy  ringlets, 
lore's  picture  in  the  frame  of  life,  the  casket  of  his  love  and  tows  ;  snd 
Liziie,  smiling  and  loving  as  the  spring,  and  gentle  as  the  zephjr's  wing^ 
attend  love's  devotions  at  his  shrine.    "Heaven's  benedictionB"  on  them  all 


.  11.— OUB   BACHELOR. 


Wm  Rochefoucaolt  x  naiiia  writ, 
Hide  up  of  malice,  trotb,  *aA  wit: 
If  whatbey^sbe  Qotkjoke, 
We  mortals  are  itiaoge  kind  of  folk. 


Bacsklobs  are  the  knights  of  solitade— the  unaccountable  accidents  of 
humanitj.  Nothing  so  discordant  to  them  as  the  gentle  breathings  from 
the  domestic  harp.  Childhood,  floating  its  tiny  barks  adown  the  sitveiy 
rivnlets  of  innoceDce,  merry  with  prattle  and  song,  affords  to  them  none  of 
the  enjoyments  of  rapturous  melody.  They  behold  Ufecurtained  with  glooms ; 
no  star  but  discontent  lights  their  future;  no  hope,  tinged  with  the  beuiti- 
l\i],  illumes  their  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb ;  no  heart  beats  its  lullaby  of  love ; 
no  eye  tights  up  the  thought-flre  of  affection;  no  smUe  aits  'mid  the  roses  of 
the  cheek ;  no  bosom  where  Uie  wearied  brow  can  pillow  its  care.  Loneli- 
ness their  spouse,  peevishness  their  ofbpring.  I  am  do  limner  of  the  heart, 
hut  a  pale  novice  in  the  studio  of  the  world.  I  read  books  and  men,  moat 
think,  act,  and  die. 

As  I  sat  solemn  amid  those  unread  volumes  of  deity — brooks,  flowers, 
monntsins,  forests— my  friend  that  wears  the  ct^juomeu,  "  Our  Bachelor," 
intruded.  Happy  inbusion.  Our  Bachelor  had  leaped  the  meridian  of  life 
into  the  silvery  yean.  Time  bad  wantoned  on  his  cheek— furrows  that  the 
years  had  curved  out  ttx  the  sepulchre  of  smiles  lisped  faintly  the  tale  of 
years.  Alone  he  trod  the  wilderness  of  being  with  thonghte  for  his  angels. 
His  smiles  were  like  the  winter's  sun  waking  a  chilL  Kesolute,  yet  timid ; 
social  ooly  as  pasuon  lit  har  fires;  benevolent  when  circumstances  were 
eloquent;  friendly  when  the  world  nodded  at  his  behest;  courteous  as 
single  blessedness  allowed ;  and  selfish,  fer  be  had  no  one  to  love — no  little 
one  to  sit  astride  his  knee,  u  the  day-god  died  on  his  conch  of  gold;  no  song 
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lit  up  its  ainlsBS  torch  in  his  boeom ;  no  lip  to  press  its  Binkea  aignet  on  hia 
cheek ;  no  Migelic  ton«a  to  w«fl  kwkj  his  cans.  Thus  he  lived,  a  n^leoted 
■torn  on  the  Torid's  vide  boeom. 

Jij  friend  lored.  No  bachelor  that  lived  and  died  but  onoe  loved.  The^ 
have  no  hiding  Cupid  fbr  their  emnd-bo^f.  Skilled  in  stnlageins  of  gun, 
they  exhibit  no  genenUhip  on  the  battl^eld  of  hearts.  Armed  with  deaire, 
they  fall  before  the  barricade  of  irreaotution.  Once  wounded  with  4  amila, 
they  think  it  mortal,  and  are  ever  dying.  To  Ihem  the  heart  is  an  unpreg- 
nable  citadel ;  tbej  s^b  for  triumphs,  but  fearfully  hide  beneath  a  timid 
diacretion.  There  is  to  them  a  paradise  in  a  rosy  cheek ;  but  poaseaaing  do 
felidtouB  prowess,  tliey  dare  not  cull  its  bloom ;  Ihey  now  and  then  tread 
the  sullen  meada  of  coquetry,  to  do  penance  for  a  palpitating  heart  They 
BOmetimea  revel  in  the  halla  of  glee  for  one  amiie  of  happineaa  to  twine 
around  their  envy.  Bachelors  are  hypochondriacs  at  the  hoapital  of  hearta. 
None  of  the  created  intelligencea  are  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature^ 
human  character,  or  humanity,  as  that  dasa  of  individuala  that  aaila  under  the 
tattered  ensign  of  single  bleaaedness.  Double  blessedness  is  to  them  a 
mockery,  an  uncertainty,  a  perdition.  But  I  digress.  Our  Bachelor  once 
loved.  The  long-closed  gates  of  fblici^  seemed  opening  to  him ;  in  his  &ncy 
he  beheld,  beneath  the  lambent  sky,  a  thousand  domestic  joys  skipping  o'er 
the  meada  of  happineas;  he  beheld  a  future  of  glorious  twilight,  a  haven  fbr 
his  caree,  a  goal  of  endearments.  But  procrastination,  the  demon  of  angels, 
whispered,  "And  yet  a  little  l(mger."  His  heart  nodded  assent,  the  gateway 
of  felicity  was  closed,  the  star  of  love  sank  beneath  a  horizon  of  team- 
Oar  Bachelor  saw  his  first  tiny  bark  of  affection  wrecked  on  the  shoala  of 
Uncertainty.    Posaeasing  none  of  that  Roman  virtue- 


he  hid  himself  behind  the  dull  abstractions  of  philosophy.  0  philosophy ! 
where  is  thy  bosom,  warmed  ef  love ;  where  thy  warm  heart,  that  pulsea 
affection  into  life;  where  thy  solace  when  the  f^eri^  steeds  trample  on  the 
brow ;  where  thy  halm  when  the  worn  heart  is  encircled  with  sorrows  and 
pains;  where  thy  tears  when  diseaae  is  lighting  the  torches  of  death. 
Archery  alone  doth  Cupid  learn  tcora  philosophy. 

Wearied  with  dull  abstractions.  Our  Bachelv  again  looked  out  upon  a 
world  of  eyes.  He  saw  that  the  limner  of  the  beautiful  bad  not  yet  fled  this 
"  gem  of  worlds."  He  aighed  for  but  one  draught  from  the  goblet  of  bliss. 
At  last  he  became  determined,  girded  on  his  armor  of  reaidution,  and  set 
forth  on  a  Hymeneal  conquest  He  sat  amid  the  blusheo— heard  jubilees 
coming  from  the  temple  of  hearts.  When  love  whispered  hope,  Our  Bachelor 
talked  philosophy — of  cause  and  effect— inertia  and  momentum.  The  dull 
prosaic  aeemed  to  him  the  poetry  of  the  spheres.  Thongh  he  smiled  when 
gayefy  was  doqacmt,  it  was  but  the  re8ectii»  of  a  heaven  of  cheeks.   When 
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ringlets  duc«d  aronnd  bio,  he  philoBoi^zed  u  to  their  piobalde  duntioa 
tad  fixmutioiL  Scieaoe  must  open  for  him  the  mysterious  UbTiiaths  of 
iSectioD ;  love  must  be  ftillj  sndjzed  ere  he  would  receive  it  as  orthodox. 
Red  lips  tortored  him  with  their  wchery  of  words,  Boher  dunes  beset  him 
with  inquiry.  Uatrons  pointed  out  to  him  the  unexplored  chunbers  of  felid^. 
When  "afanost  persntded,"  the  thought  of  domeelio  snnoyuioes  beset  his 
bndn. 

"I  will  foTSike  the  aruiA  of  hearts  for  erer,"  cried  he^  "  and  seek  a  cordial 
in  solitude."  Ahl  ho  feared  one  happy  snimj day  would  not  be  his  through 
life ;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  domestic  storms;  he  shnnk  from  the  ^ther- 
ing  of  domestic  lightnings  in  the  matrimonial  sky.  Storms  burnish  the  sky 
and  gild  anew  the  jewels  of  oig^L  Fear,  that  gny-haired  monster,  wu  the 
torch-bearer  of  Our  Btchelor.  We  saw  him  in  his  solitude,  peevish  aa 
winter's  waiL  He  looked  like  the  master-piece  of  ill,  snllen  as  the  choriBter 
of  despair;  his  smiles  seemed  like  the  gannuits  of  hftta.  A  hermit  that  Qod 
had  inoarcerated  in  the  prison  of  oblivion,  bis  words  were  always  directed 
to  the  disagreeablenesB  of  c(dd  abstrsctione.  A  kind  of  mdancholy  vani^, 
that  ever  shrouds  the  foi^otten,  seemed  around  him.  Thus  in  his  s(dUude, 
away  from  singing  rivulets,  and  garlands  of  spring — away  from  the  prattle 
of  childhood  and  the  fairies  of  home,  he  reared  his  shrine,  that  wore  the 
inscription,  Ceusact.  Pity,  Ood's  loveliest  angel,  ever  winging  its  mercies 
to  Hie  sorrows  of  liiii,  kindled  once  again  the  torch  of  hope  in  his  bosom. 
He  entered  the  world  agaon  from  the  chamel-house  of  loneliness ;  conjugal 
felidfy  beckoned  him  onward ;  the  world  smiled,  though  his  brow  wore  the 
seal  of  an  iceberg.  He,  too,  tried  to  smile,  but  the  band  of  suUeoness  bod 
closed  the  chambers  of  laughter.  He  stood  aa  a  living  accident  amid  the 
perfected  statuary  of  deity.  He  sought  solace  at  the  convivial  board; 
he  thought  himself  young  again;  sought  the  blush  that  proclaims  the  young 
heart's  dawn ;  again  entered  love's  tournaments.  But,  wherever  he  trod,  a 
melancholy  whisper  greeted  his  ear — "bachelor,"  "bachelor."  Ho  told  of 
the  wealth  of  hie  hundred  hills,  merry  with  their  bleating  flocks  of  his  forests 
and  lawns,  but  the  solemn  dirge  came  up  from  his  woodlands — "a  bachelor." 
As  he  pensively  greeted  childhood  at  its  sports,  with  its  bow  and  its  top,  or 
floating  its  tiny  barks  in  a  lakelet  of  its  own  creation,  the  same  monitory 
words  greeted  him.  When  he  sought  condolence  in  travel,  some  unsuspect- 
ing lip  would  whisper,  "bachebr."  Whenever  present  at  a  soirSe  of  needles, 
my  friend  was  ever  characterized  as  the  indispensable  "bachelor."  When- 
ever mentioned  in  the  ftmily,  he  wore  the  cognomen  of  clever  old  "  bachelor." 
Whenever  requested  to  give  to  charity,  he  was  accosted  as  the  liberal  old 
"bachelor."  Whenever  noenliooed  in  connection  with  sdencc,  he  was 
characterized  aa  the  thon^tful  old  "bachelor."  Whenever  he  set  up  an 
original  idea,  above  the  world's  opinion,  he  was  called  the  whimsical  old 
"bachelor."  His  Uth,  his  prayers,  his  deeds,  his  works,  his  love,  his  life> 
were  all  clothed  in  single  blessedness.    His  opinions  were  considered  worth 
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JDst  half  u  much  m  those  of  t.  nunied  man.  His  pra^en  were  »  kind  of 
ha'p«nce,  received  at  the  counter  of  blestmgs  only  to  make  change.  He  paid 
a  kind  of  a  half-way  g^ce  at  eveiy  thing.  May  he  die  wholly  blened  I 
Three  times  did  he  assaolt  the  Sebastopol  of  love — thrice  did  he  enter  the 
batUe-gronnd  of  hearts ;  but  his  courage  (kiled  him.  Though  boaatCul  of 
resolution,  he  dared  not  grant  to  beauty  the  opp<»tnnitf  of  uttering  that 
most  emphatic  monosyllable,  "yet."  His  nieces  called  him  Tain,  preten- 
tious, pompous,  negligent ;  his  nephews  wished  him  dead,  that  his  lifb-loog 
giuna  n^g^t  feast  their  indoleBce.  Hia  brother  often  reminded  him  of  a 
"kind  remembrance"  in  his  wilL  Our  society  rather  expected  a  l^jscy  to 
maint^n  "the  preached  Word,"  One  F.  H.  S.  forwarded  to  him  a  blank 
fbnn  of  a  legacy ;  another  requested  a  "  round  som"  to  alleviate  a  depleted 
treasury. 

Our  Bachelor  BtQl  lives,  a  withering  blossom  on  the  tree  of  lift,  the 
sport  of  joyfbl  winds,  the  foi^otten  of  the  angels.  His  songs  are  sighs,  his 
dreams  are  beset  by  angry  Cupids,  Qray  hairs  remind  him  that  he  must 
soon  say  adieu;  he  sees  no  tears  arinng  to  bedew  his  tomb.  Ttiat  evil 
genins,  Sin^e  Blessedness,  will  be  his  guardian  in  the  temples  of  etemify. 
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A  NEW  MILITARY    LITBBATURE. 


Ar  Oko  passage  of  the  Icemen,  when  ths  polialied  armor  of  twelra  thon- 
aand  cuiraaners  made  a  chain  of  light  in  the  SDn-beams,  Napoleon,  gaziog 
proudlf  on  the  sight,  could  not  re&ain  from  ezpreBsing  his  senae  of  innate 
gloij  to  OoUTOin  St  Cjr,  thus :    "  No  monarch  ever  had  such  an  army  1" 

"No,  Sire^"  was  the  quiet,  bat  emphatic  response. 

"The  French  are  a  fine  people,"  continnedNapoleon;  "tlie7deBerTeii)ore 
liberty,  and  th^  shall  hare  it ;  bat,  St  Cjr,  no  liberty  of  the  preesi  That 
am;,  nughty  as  it  is,  coald  not  reeiat  the  songs  of  Parisl" 

The  power  here  attributed  to  wmg  has  been  confirmed  more  or  less  by 
other  eminent  authorities ;  but  the  discorery  that  weeds  and  wild  flowers  from 
other  paths  of  literatnre  might  take  an  active  part  in  militaiy  glory  has  been, 
in  uniibrmity  with  the  "progress  of  drilization,"  kept  to  supply  the  exi- 
gencies growing  out  of  the  dislocation  of  events  in  our  own  day. 

Hr.  Albert  Smith,  who,  if  he  did  not,  like  the  great  Napideon,  cross  the 
Alps,  achieved  in  the  &ce  of  many  hardahtps  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  was  the  participator  in,  and  author  of  "A  Day  with  Bamum,"  has  an 
opinion  on  the  subject— i)«(t«n  ifilitont.  He  thinks  that  light  literature  is 
as  necessary  for  the  defense  of  an  army,  as  light  artillery ;  based  no  doubt 
on  the  surmise  that  a  little  fiction  would  be  a  pleasant  diange  to  those  en- 
during the  hard  fkcts  so  prolific  about  Sebasti^L  Probably,  as  Hr.  Smith 
is  somewhat  of  a  hamoriat,  his  magnificent  present  of  ten-thousand  vol- 
tunes  of  fiction  and  light  literature  to  the  perishing  and  half-bmished  soldiers 
in  the  Crime*,  grew  out  of  a  dedre  to  test  the  efficacy  of  that  oft-quoted 
proTerb,  "  Laugh  and  grow  At"  More  probable,  as  a  satirist  be  had  the  me- 
ritorious desire  of  shaming  the  goremment  into  doing  something  really 
nseful;  or,  yet  more  likely  still,  and  in  conjunction  with  those^  he  aspired  to 
raise  a  monument  to  Albert  Smith,  by  leaving  the  future  historian  of  the 
war  to  recount  the  thousands  who  died  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the 
"balance  of  power"  to  the  last,  brandishing  their  weapons  with  their  right 
hands,  while  their  left  nerrously  grasped  "  the  Natural  History  of  a  Gent" 

Kr.  Gavan  Duffy  of  the  Dublin  Nation,  formerly  one  of  the  "Toang  Ire- 
land" party,  and  who  made  a  rickety  seat  in  the  English  Parliament,  frran 
23 
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the  wrecked  pletform  of  that  putj's  prindplee,  tAkea,  far  the  Bike  of  being 
orij^iuJ,  an  entirelj  oppoute  view  of  the  sabjecL  If  Hr.  Smith  makea  the 
Orimeam  aoldiera  light-hearted  or  fat,  Hr.  Duffy  iranta  to  tnonopoliie  their 
souls.  Smith  will  make  them  laugh  to  their  hearts'  content:  DatFf  wHl 
make  them  07  for  their  souls'  wel&re.  The  latter  propoeea  that  all  the  old 
Catholic  prBTer-books  in  Ireland  be  sent  to  Sebastopol,  and  is  probably,  ac- 
tuated by  the  pious  hope  of  preparing  the  warriors  for  that  better  wwld, 
which  is  ever  within  gun-shot  of  them.  Many  times  have  the  COTrespondoitB 
from  the  seat  of  war  said  that  the  army  had  fast«d  enough ;  nothing  remains 
Ibr  their  complete  salratiim  in  Hr.  Duffy's  mind,  but  to  follow  up  with 
prayers. 

Sir  Charles  Shaw,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Timet,  made  some  good 
suggestions  touching  the  pay  of  wounded  men,  also  recommends  the  goveni' 
ment  to  send  out  OhMohm-if  Journal,  BouuhcJd  Wards,  Punch,  awl  other 
periodical  "pi^ter  pellets  of  the  brain,"  to  the  Camp.  In  view  of  those 
suggestions,  we  shall  be  piepared  to  hear  of  flying  Tolnmea,  as  well  as  fly- 
ing columns,  literary  soirees  in  the  trenches,  and  camp-meetings  round  the 
camp-fires-  If  the  intentions  of  those  philKntbropists  be  put  in  practioe, 
and  carried  out,  as  the  su^esters  hope,  milituy  nomenclature  may  undergo 
a  serious  though  natural  change.  The  men  will  be  marshaled  as  rsading- 
roomg,  instead  of  regiments,  by  the  book-shelf  instead  of  the  battalion, 
in  librariea  instead  of  legions,  and  we  should  not  tw  at  all  astonished  to  hear 
of  their  being  addressed  according  to  the  literary  litdngs  they  exhibit,  as  tor 
instance:  Attention,  Puneh ;  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty,  HotuehtHi  Word*  ;  Adrance,  Light  Literatw* ;  Prof/tr-hooit, 
Cbanirge. 

The  last  contribution  to  the  new  military  literature  is  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's review  of  the  war,  as  published  in  the  Paris  Jfonit^ur.  Unlike 
Uessrs  Smith,  Dnfly,  and  Shaw,  the  Emperor  is  very  disheartening,  Us  pro- 
duction being  an  outline  of  what  should  have  been  done  in  the  camp^gn, 
and  a  series  of  apolo^es  fbr  what  has,  and  has  not  been  done.  It  is 
avowedly  pabliahed  to  "  reassure"  and  "  enlighten"  the  public^  whose 
"  opinion  is  prompt  to  take  the  alarm,  and  easily  led  into  error  in  the  midst 
of  emotions  and  events  like  those,"  etc;  and  with  this  dedre  it  proceeds  to 
deal  with  such  "acknowledged  &cts,  authentic  documents,  truths  of  science 
and  military  history,"  as  the  "  strong  government  of  the  Emperor"  demand 
on  the  one  hand,  the  mismanagement  of  the  'Rnglish  government  on  the 
other,  and  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Allies  inqure  on  all  hands.  The 
document  is  only  remarkable  for  not  being  remarkable.  It  is  a  great  i^- 
ogy.    It  consists  of — An  ^ology  for  going  to  war. 

An  ^Kilogy  for  not  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  Danube  and  on  the  Froth, 

An  apology  for  Austria  not  gtnng  to  war. 

An  ap<d<^y  for  lan^ng  in  the  Crimea. 

An  apol<^  for  the  "  other  ade"  of  the  Danube,  the  Dobradscha  h«ng  "  a 
-devastated  country,  without  roads,  inundated  by  water,  and  infected  with 
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pestilentUl  diseaseB,"  "an  unhealthy,  Impractieable  oountiy,''  which  would 
not  allow  tha  Alli«a  to  annihilate  Qke  RneaiaDfl. 

Several  apolc^ea  that  the  aimj  of  France  wu  800  leagues  firom  the 
mother  country,  conseqaentlf  ont  of  reach  of  impromptn  maternal  tlA. 

An  apology  fjiat  the  Rtissxans  "  at  the  onset,  took  two  most  efBcadoos 
measures, "  which,  adda  the  Decembrian,  was  "  very  regrettable  to  as." 

An  apology  that  "  onr  feehle  m^e  artillery  could  not  master  the  fire  of 
the  town." 

And  in  condorion,  and  as  a  grand  apology  for  all,  an  ezplanajion  of  what 
■  "r^nlar  Biege"  ought  to  he. 

As  Gibber'  the  noted  mangier  of  Shik^eare's  works,  exiled  his  aato-bi<^ni. 
phy,  "An  Apology  for  tha  Life  of  CoUey  Oibber,"  so  ttds  docnment  May  stand 
Ibr  an  biology  for  itself 


YOim&  TWIST   AND    YOTTNG  AMBBIOA. 
AN     APPLICATION. 


Whgs  growing  Twist,  by  natural  hunger  stttng, 
(And,  like  ourselves,  without  a  pa  nor  ms,  (Panama,) 
Asked  bloated  Bumble  for  a  "  Uttlo  mOTe" 
Out  of  hta  c(ypfet,  running  ahnoet  o'er 
Tnth  its  good  tliiDgs,  the  beadle  cried  on^  "Aht 
I  see  that  bc^  will  one  dt^  sore  be  hong," 
Tb.ffa  fell  ^faast  into  his  doxy's  arms, 
Who  had  much  woiic  to  quiet  hii  alaimsl 
E'en  so,  when  Toung  Am^oa  ■1'""iHs 
Her  rightfbl  dure  of  Nicamgnan  land^ 
Poor  John  Boll  Bumble  Stands  aghast,  and  cries: 
"  Why,  Brotiiei  Jonathan  I  you'll  want  the  ikies 
If  you  check  not  these  bad  propensiHes ; 
We  are  your  mother,  and  sure  know  what's  best" 
But  when  Ajneiica  iiolds  out  its  &A, 
And  ehowB  itself  a  very  ganoine  Twist, 
Our  John  BiUl  Bumble  &ijats  on  ••*****'s  twaast  t 
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HAVE  YOU  HEARD  MR.  OHAPIN?* 


I  HAD  heard  much  of  him.  The  newspapers,  which  How 
every  hody's  trumpet,  had  not  only  blown  hia,  but  had  actually 
secured  some  of  his  notes,  and  reproduced  them  to  the  publio. 
The  humanitarians  had  besieged  me ;  the  utilitarians  had  beset 
me ;  the  philosophers  had  bored  me ;  and  all,  from  the  pubescent- 
voiced  male,  to  the  stridulous  female  inclusive,  had  battered  me 
with  applications  that  I  would  go  and  hear  Mr.  Chapin.  As  a 
pleasant  Sunday  morning  sent  sunshine  into  my  bedroom,  the 
thought  entered  my  head  that  I  would  button  up  that  day  for 
the  Reverend  gentleman's  benefit  But  how  to  proceed?  If 
my  purpose  had  escaped  me,  fifty  dear  friends  would  have 
chorused  joy;  and  forthwith  leading  me  captive,  would  have 
seated  me  in  their  midst,  the  object  of  elucidatory  nods  and  of 
approbatory  blinks ;  of  interpreting  hunches,  and  of  empha- 
sizing uudgeg :  and  I  thought,  that  apart  from  the  perplexity 
of  mmd  inseparable  from  such  a  process,  if  I  had  any  wish  to 
escape  the  discolorations,  the  contusions,  and  the  bodily  abra- 
sions of  such  a  manipulation,  I  had  better  let  my  troops  of 

*  Ub.  CjAmi  ia  *  powsriol  mnd  a  popuhr  onitor— he  Is,  therefore,  >  "pnblio  msn," 
■od  »  Butject  of  printed  commentuy.  Brerj  bod;  diacnueg,  baa  diseuued,  or  will 
discDM  him  in  the  mumer  and  meunre  of  \  criUcUm  on  an  Everett  or  b  Calhoun. 
Like  ell  celebrated  or  inflnentjsl  persoiu,  he  hii  bis  merit — hli  merit,  that  is  great- 
hms  whioh  all  msj  se» — his  defect,  that  is  hia  liltlensss  whicli  fiiecdi,  loTers,  and  fbl- 
lowvra  orarlook.  Ia  publishing  the  present  article  we  imply  noi  only  the  notairiiitji  at 
Vs.  Ctu^in,  bnt  the  dbility  at  bia  reriewer :  atnlitj  stimnlated  bj  admiratian  for  the 
man  it  enlogiies  j  bnt  in  giring  room  tbr  the  talent  of  bi«  snlogist,  ire  admit  no  tacit 
apology  fur  the  aectoriau  principles  or  defects  of  his  sntject.  These  remain  onaoliced, 
though  not  onpereeiTed.  I«t  the  reader  forget  that  he  himself  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Piea- 
bytarian,  and  look  at  Mr.  Chapin,  not  as  an  UDiTErsalist,  but  simply  as  an  eloqneot 
moraliat.  We  will  neither  defend  nor  controvert  him ;  that  is  not  onr  dnty,  dot,  if  it 
were,  ia  a  Demoeratio  joamal  the  proper  rahide  for  a  theological  criticism.  Wa  pub- 
lish aketehea  of  Demoemtie  orators  not  only  bacsnae  they  are  men  of  influence  bat  ba- 
cauae  they  are  good  Damociftte— a  double  clum.    We  hava  not  atndiad,  and  ahoidd 
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Menda  rest  for  the  time.  So,  I  determined  that  I  would  ven- 
ture alone  to  the  ssnctnary,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  aohtary  ob- 
aeryation  of  the  meridian  splendors  of  thia  famous  preacher. 
The  day  was  one  of  those  pecaliar  atmospheres,  that  lare  the 
body,  as  with  blood-tempered  water.  The  repose  of  my  nerves 
produced  a  walking  reverie ;  and  had  I  not  been  disturbed,  I 
should,  donbtless,  have  strolled  unconsciously'  to  the  church- 
door.  But  a  promiscuous  crowd  with  which  I  Decame  suddenly 
sensible  that  I  was  entangled,  awoke  me  to  real  Ufa  Tension 
of  muscle  and  a  certain  rectilineal  action  characterized  the  indi- 
vidual locomotion  of  those  in  the  group.  The  males  seemed 
to  have  been  aroused  from  a  six-day  secular  rumination,  to  a 
Sabbatical  exposition  of  measures  and  men.  One,  of  sturdy 
step,  who  paused  at  no  impediment,  and  who,  maugre  rubbif^ 
or  puddles,  placed  his  foot  as  if  oy  a  rule  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, opened  a  firmly-set  mouth,  to  the  tune  of  universal 
salvation  and  of  Brother  Chapin.  Another,  whose  habili- 
ments ambitiously  amiied  to  the  philosophical,  while  seem- 
ingly deprecating  an  miputation  of  the  austere,  was  inclined 
to  doubt  the  salvation  part,  but  stuck  to  Brother  Chapin.  And 
then,  such  a  storm  of  femininity  overtook,  and  so  overcame 
the  masculine,  that  I  was  reminded  of  that  marvellous  feat  of 
precocious  school-girls — the  Battle  of  Prague,  the  rattle  of  the 
finiall  anns  of  polemical  disputation  proceeding  with  a  won- 
derful alacrity,  interrupted,  however,  with  astounding  effect 
by  the  timely  booming  of  the  heavily-shotted  ordnance  of 
Christiaa  salvation,  and  finally  suspended  altogether  by  a  ter- 
rific expIoaioD  of  the  whole  magazine  of  the  evangelical  com- 
bnstibles  —  Fore-ordination,  Free-will,  Election,  and  Eternal 
Damnation.  How  much  soever  this  logical  catastrophe  may 
have  pacified  their  minds,  it  assuredly  left  them  in  bodily  disar- 

aven  shiink  from  the  rsapoiuibllitj  of  ioTsstigsting  tha  dBmocno7  of  Hr.  Chipin ; 
Idddl;  thgrs  we  tarm»  at  public  merit,  whioh  urra  to  b«liu«e  Qm  debet  of  ■  polili- 
«■!  CTMd ;  ipecial  taleat*,  tikg  the  moMlei  of  the  biwktouth'*  ligbt  ma,  are  gsDBnlly 
att«uded  bj&  waaknMi  of  tbe  oltaer  dde,  tbe  bolt  of  a  partial  cultniej  and  yet  tha 
Hill  arm  may  of  itielf  ba  a  model  (br  the  ailiiL  EtoqQeiit  olergjmBii  aometimea  oom- 
mit  astooiBhing  blaodera  in  poUtiea ;  wo  almost  fergire  them  for  the  good  thej  do  In 
other  cbaonela :  tha  imbecility  of  the  left  arm  ia  oompanaatad  in  toma  degree  by  Uw 
pomrfbl  and  BnedereloianeDt  of  tha  tight  And  yet  ira  wonld  thcow  out  thii  gweiat 
caution  to  all  eloquent  moraUats  and  theologiaoa,  that  in  blaioning  a  "  Dirina  □ni^,'* 
they  forget  not  the  multiplicity,  the  multiform  ptoTidence,  the  harmony  of  aaoMt 
creeds,  and  State  gorenimeDla,  working  all  together,  and  jet  onited  tawaids  the  oom- 
mon  good.  UHuaa  Oon,  the  Conatihitian  of  the  Union  has  goaraoteed  their  independ- 
ence to  Calholio  and  UniTemliit,  Uethodiit  and  Deist.  La0uS^i^mad6/re4bta* 
Stata  gnannlae  to  the  States  ladependeDcc  In  torn.  £i.  U.  8.  Btamf.l 
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my ;  snd  our  approach  to  the  church  was  the  signal  for  a  rapid 
readjustment  oi  those  Tarious  articles  of  dress,  the  deranse- 
ment  of  which,  on  the  peripatetic  female,  ho  juBtly  denotea  the 
extent  to  which  controversial  heats  have  wrought  her  awty. 
A  person  at  the  door  was  actively  engaged  in  providing  seats 
for  strangers,  A  respectfully-staid  demeanor  diatinguiahed 
these  last  &om  the  congregation,  whose  general  regularity  and 
energetic  action  impre^ed  me  as  the  ^ect  of  an  associated 
mannerism.  My  application  for  a  seat,  was  preceded  by  the 
inquiry,  whether  Mr.  Ghapin  was  to  preach.  "  Yea  S-i-r,"  was 
the  emphatic  reply ;  eadi  red  hair  of  my  informant's  cropped 
whiskers  bristled  an  affirmative ;  the  consecntiTe  foot- falls  tnat 
conducted  me,  squeaked  articulfttely,  Sir-ee,  Sir-ee ;  the  pew- 
door  opened  with  a  positiveness  that  set  mistake  at  defiance ; 
and  I  was  inclosed  in  the  hospitable  pew,  with  a  bang  that 
iDformed  me  that  the  worship  of  that  church  was  a  work  in 
earnest.  No  graceful  step  glided  noiselessly  to  luxurious  has- 
sock ;  no  rustUng  of  silks  heralded  the  approach  of  aristocratic 
pretensions ;  no  superciHousness  oppressed  h'hmanity,  or  flouted 
itself  in  the  fece  of  Deity.  Of  plain  but  tasteful  costume, 
the  females  were  seated  with  a  decent  composure ;  and  manli- 
ness of  thought  and  action  set  its  mark  ,on  the  intelligent  fea- 
tures of  the  males. 

The  interval  between  the  assembling  of  the  congregation 
and  the  appearance  of  the  minister  was  shorter  than  in  most 
churches ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  clangor  of 
Sapping  &ns  was  entitled  to  the  credit,  either  by  directing 
&voring  gales  upon  the  coming  man,  or  by  alarming  him  with 
foars  that  his  delay  would  raise  a  breeze  among  the  ladies,  who 
worked  the  fanning  nulls.  A  door  opened  at  the  right,  and  a 
short,  round,  religio-rolioko-looking  personage  pushed  up  to 
the  pulpit.  It  was  Mr.  Chapin.  His  appear&noe  affeoted  his 
oongregation  much  as  if  a  full  jet  of  gas  had  suddenly  relieved 
them  from  the  sombre  complexion  of  the  half-stop.  His 
glasses  made  their  field  of  the  church  before  him ;  and  appar- 
ently satisfied  that  all  was  right,  be  read  the  opening  hymn. 

Of  strong,  melodious  voice,  he  inspires  no  dread  of  its  loss, 
either  from  protracted  e£fort  or  over-exertion.  Metallic  reso- 
nance, however,  is  wanting,  with  which  to  expand  the  volume 
of  his  speech,  and  to  impart  sonorous  fullness  to  his  periods. 
Though  flexible,  his  voice  is  undisciplined ;  and  though  dis- 
playing remarkable  ductility,  yet  it  frequently  riots  in  mis- 
taken emphases,  and  ^Ise  fences.  He  is  a  bad  reader  of 
poetry;  yet,  while  reading,  he  u  nuuufeatly  aotoated  by  a 
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poetic  fervor ;  indeed,  it  is  Uiis  very  fervor  which  conveys  to 
his  voice  an  affected  znodolation,  and  to  hia  reading  an  ezag- 
eerated  strain.  His  congregation  sing  with  a  will — Bot  one, 
but  all.  A  precentor  leads,  and  straignt  there  ascends  a  sound 
as  if  Israel  were  again  shouting  for  the  downfell  of  city  walls. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  would  he  as  weU,  were  they  reminded  that 
modem  church  music  is  a  means  intended  for  the  aphuilding 
of  Zion,  and  not  for  the  dismantling  of  Jericho.  The  chapter 
of  the  day  ia  read,  and  etill  no  evidence  of  Mr.  Ghapin's 
strength  has  appeared.  The  prayer  is  dnished,  and  the  bearer 
has  listened  to  the  preacher's  first  mental  essay  of  the  morn- 
ing. Now,  if  a  Bul^tratum  of  breadth  and  solidity  underlies 
the  acquirements  and  accomplishments  which  should,  and 
which  generally  do,  ornament  a  capacioua  intellect,  its  exist- 
ence is  sure  to  be  disclosed  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  Neither 
tempwal  stimulus  incite^  nor  scenic  effects  sustain,  the  com- 
munion of  umn  with  his  QuA.  The  very  petition  by  him, 
withdraws  its  subject— his  infirmities — from  between  the  soul 
and  its  Author ;  and  the  spirit  wrestles,  naked,  for  the  boon 
that  is  prayed.  As  high  thoughts  swelled  in  solemn  cadence 
to  the  Great  Unseen,  I  felt  that  their  language  was  messenger 
worthy  of  credit  at  Heaven's  high  chancery.  The  mind  of 
the  preacher  discursed  through  regions  more  elevated  than,  his 
habitable  sphere ;  and  while  tiie  majesty  of  his  progress 
affirmed  the  power  of  his  flight,  a  regret  attended  his  close, 
that  he  should  be  again  restored  to  earth.  I  had  witnessed  his 
most  purely  intellectual  performance ;  though  not  the  one  the 
moat  popular,  nor  perhaps,  the  one  the  most  attractive.  His 
text  is  annouDoed,  and  he  is  now  to  enter  the  arena  of  the 
human  heart  One  by  one,  he  carefully  presents  his  proposi- 
tions, and  intimates  their  consequences.  Hie  diction  is  nervous 
and  terse — sometimes  even  elegant.  His  manner,  now,  is  im- 
pressive rather  than  powerful,  but  his  action  is  painfully 
restricted  to  the  horizon  of  his  note-book.  His  audience  have 
attentively  followed  him,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is  thoroughly 
understood.  But  the  revealing  light  of  a  kery-thought  dis- 
closes to  him  a  vista  opening  down  into  the  iuture  of  man ; 
suddenly  sermon  and  text  are  nowhere,  and  darting  to  the  side 
of  his  pulpit,  with  gleaming  eye  and  laboring  body,  he  poors 
out  a  molten  flood  of  humanizing  and  ennobling  thought. 
The  benevolent  and  the  pure  are  elevated ;  the  sensuous  and 
the  ignoble  are  pursued  to  their  miserable  retreats.  Now  a 
general  shudder  attends  his  denunciations ;  and  now  a  genial 
smile  atteBtB  the  quality  of  bis  raillery.    The  fitful  inspiration 
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subsides ;  but  the  eagerness  of  his  people  is  evidently  awaiting 
its  return.  He,  who  has  borne  the  trials  of  a  beleaguered  place, 
has  gazed  upon  the  slow  approach,  through  the  dim  air,  of  the 
black  and  hostile  shell,  armed  with  deadly  misBilee,  has  watched 
its  portentous  fate,  and  witnessed  the  flight  from  its  devastat- 
ing explosion — so  sit  the  audience  noting  the  accelerating  im- 
petus of  the  moving  ball  above  them.  Eyes  protrude,  and 
ears  incline  to  catch  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  direction  of 
its  next  descent ;  the  votary  shies  upon  the  sister  at  lus  side 
a  sharp  significance,  and,  with  his  elbow,  plants  in  her  side  a 
palpable  opinion  that  "  "Tis  coming  now"  ;  and  even  the  nod- 
ding philosopher  of  the  Tribune  shakes  off  his  lat«st  baby- 
ism with  his  nap,  and,  in  the  corner  of  a  pew  into  which  his 
body  baa  jammed  itself,  looks  up  from  behmd  prodigious  bin- 
nacles, in  expectation  that  "  'tia  coming  now" :  and  sure 
enough,  it  is  coming.  His  gyrations^have  ceased,  and,  with  a 
fearfiu  power,  the  speaker  plants  himself  right  over  the  bosoms 
of  his  congregation.  Now  commences  a  singular  display  of 
mind,  exasperated  by  muscular  action.  Dislocated  words  and 
disjointed  sentences  are  ejected  with  a  velocity  that  defies  pur- 
suit Fuming  with  an  afflatus,  seemingly  prophetic,  corre- 
sponding contortions  labor  for  the  delivery  of  his  thoughts. 
Arms  strike  out  in  the  fervency  of  zeal,  and  the  whole  man 
seems  to  be  spread  over  with  brain.  The  catastrophe  is  at 
hand.  Summoning  the  whole  of  his  great  physical  strength, 
he  drives  himself  oodily  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
there,  with  the  sputtering,  and  the  wrenching,  and  the  tugging 
of  the  torpedo,  he  suddenly  explodes  truths  that  tear  out  the 
conventional  walls  erected  for  the  concealment  of  thought,  and 
opens  to  the  gaze  of  each  the  yawning,  palpitating  chasm  of 
his  bosom-sins.  Such  is  Mr,  Chapin.  His  congregation  are 
modelled  upon  him ;  are  driven  onward  by  him.  All  within 
his  presence  partake  of  his  energy.  The  music  ascends  by 
high-pressure ;  the  very  clock,  that  marks  the  hour,  feels  that 
there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  and  the  people,  when  dismissed,  move 
off  at  a  house-a-fije  pace.  Such  a  minister  can  not  but  invigor- 
ate his  hearers ;  and  such  a  congregation,  weekly  charged 
with  so  tremendous  a  galvanism,  can  not  but  electrify  and 
reform  the  minds  which  they  encounter. 

But  it  can  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Chapin  ia  a  great  man ;  indeed, 
it  is  donbtfiil  if  he  possesses  even  a  great  mind.  His  neatest 
achieremeuts  are  to  be  attributed  to  mental  intensity.  JJiscur- 
siveness  he  has  none.  It  is  not  his,  with  the  wand  of  genius, 
to  evoke  from  their  recesses  the  powers  that  ministered  at  the 
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travftil  of  nature;  which  preside  at  the  epriaga  of  hnmaa 
thought ;  and  which  meander  with  life  through  iJl  its  devious 
currents,  and  sabjectinK  them,  iu  order  due,  to  the  discipline  of 
an  imperial  mind,  to  educe  from  them  a  law  of  the  universe. 
Bather  does  he  explore  the  heart,  and  tread  the  highway  of  its 
passions,  burdened  with  the  secret  yearnings  and  aspirations, 
the  joys  and  the  grie&  of  that  sad  prison-house.  It  is  not  for 
him  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  envelopes  the  mystic,  or  to 
surmount  the  barriers  which  interpose  between  the  actual  and 
the  ideal.  An  honest,  downright  mind,  hissing  and  babbling 
over  the  fires  of  a  capacious  heart,  pleasantly  gliding,  or  foam- 
ing in  paroxysms,  as  sympathy  soothes  or  passion  in£ames  a 
susceptible  nature — is  ine  mind  of  E.  H.  Chapin.    A  good  pro- 

Eortion  of  its  strength  reposes  in  the  strong  nervous  system,  the 
ellows  which  inspires  and  supports  it.  A  good  deal  of  its  cha- 
racter is  derived  m)m  the  physical  structure  which  sways  it — 
energetic,  direct,  positive,  unpolished,  unrefined.  The  mind  of 
Blaize  Pascal  in  such  a  body  would  have  reTOlationized  man ; 
the  mind  of  E,  EL  Cha^n  in  the  body  of  Blaize  Pascal  could  not 
revolutionize  itaelf.  The  critical  hearer  is  painfully  impressed 
with  the  evidence  of  defective  acquirements.  The  preaoner,  it  is 
clear,  has  not  studied  diligently  the  Fathers  and  the  Prophets. 
The  dogmas  of  the  schools  he  ranks  with  the  lumber  of  divinity, 
-  not  because  he  has  pursued  either,  but  because  his  heart  has  re- 
jected both.  As  a  dialectician  he  is  without  pretensions ;  but 
this,  which  unfits  him  for  cogent  argument,  is,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  catiBes  of  his  popular  appreciation.  Grammatical  construc- 
tion does  not  prevad  ia  his  extemporary  speech,  and  prosody 
shrieks  when  improvisation  is  upon  him.  He  is  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  utilitarian,  with  a  dash  of  progression  into  the 
twentieth,  tndeed,  Utihtarianism  is  his  peculiar  characteriatio. 
In  the  woods,  he  would  chop  down  trees ;  in  the  city,  he  builds 
up  men ;  among  savages,  his  yell  would  be  the  most  terrific  to 
enemies ;  in  New- York,  his  voice  is  the  most  grateful  to  friends. 
His  energies  are  irrepressible;  should  the  world  stop  he'd 
set  up  a  planet  on  his  own  account ;  as  it  is,  he  is  content 
with  stalking  across  its  path.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  Ur.  Gbapiu  is  the  idol  of  his  congregation.  He  is 
more  deservedly  an  idol  than  fifty  other  idols  of  fifty  other 
congregations.  He  is  idolized  by  the  thought  which  he  has  • 
made  an  antiseptic  to  mental  putrefaction.  The  others  are  idol- 
ized by  the  imbecility  resulting  &om  the  mental  stagnation 
they  have  produced. 
It  is  but  a  sorry  spectacle  which  oar  NeW'York  Zion  pre- 
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aentB.  Its  worship  has  sadly  degenerated  from  the  pvirity  (rf 
the  primitiTe  days.  Then,  churches  vere  the  tahem&cles  of 
Christians,  whose  Lord  dwelt  in  a  t^aple  not  made  with  hands, 
aod  the  tabernacles  themselves  were  dedicated,  through  the 
baptism  of  one  of  his  apostles,  to  the  service  of  the  living  God. 
Kow,  the  pastor  pushes  the  apostle  from  his  seat  in  the  affec- 
tions and  in  the  congregatioQ  of  the  people.  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  were  long  since  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  the 
churches  that  onoe  were  theirs,  now  are  the  Heverend  Doctor 
Crouicroker's  Church,  and  the  Beverend  Doctor  Perfunudpet's 
Church.  A  new  element  has  been  songht  out,  and  applied  to 
the  character  of  the  Evangelist ;  not  omy  must  his  doctrine  be 
sound,  but  his  word  also.  Bobust  lungs  arouse  s  modern  au- 
dience to  a  sense  of  duty  more  speedily  than  a  healthy  brain ; 
and  a  "Blower"  is  quite  as  attractire  in  the  pulpit  as  is  Ga- 
briel's horn  in  the  Park ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  c[aite 
Bs  well  that  it  is  so.  I  once  experimentally  attended  the  givmgs- 
oat  of  a  preacher,  in  diligent  search  for  a  particle  of  sense.  Six 
months  inspired  suspicions  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  offense, 
and  nine  satisfied  me  of  bis  entire  innocence.  Of  course  ho 
was  idolized  by  bis  oongregation,  who,  when  I  left,  good  am- 

S'e  bodies,  were  still  busily  spreading  their  souls  out  to  dry  on 
rother  Boodle's  brains. 

No  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  man-worship  vrhioh  fre- 
quents our  churches  is  conducted  by  pious  old  ladies  and  sus- 
ceptible young  ones.  Devotional  as  is  woman,  the  unfortunate 
education  of  her  mind  renders  it  so  unequal  to  continuous  effort 
that  her  ingenuity  is  constantly  employed  in  seeking,  and  her 
aSectiona  in  magnifying  the  oracles  when  found,  whose  re- 
sponses constitute  the  faith  which,  from  the  point  where  her 
reason  halts,  is  to  conduct  her  to  heaven.  Hence  the  Oon- 
science-keepers,  the  Spiritual  guides,  the  Beligious  friends,  who 
swarm  onr  church  pulpits,  and  employ  their  time  mainly  in 
looking  aAer  feminine  salvation,  and  in  issuing  doctnnal 
mandates  for  female  souls. 

This  relation  is  mutually  baneful.  The  proverbial  pride  of  a 
priesthood  tumefies  by  undiscriminating  adulation ;  and  the 
man  sets  himself  above  human  responsibihty,  who  is  im- 
pressed that  he  is  above  human  attainment.  Enmeshed  in 
spiritual  endearments,  he  comes  to  believe  tbat  the  carnal  shell 
of  so  blessed  a  soul  is  a  vessel  set  apart  for  inscrutable  pur- 
poses; and  straight  he  inaugurates  a  system  of  neighborhood 
donatioua,  of  creature  comforts,  and  of  personal  coddlings,  that 
finds  the  Beverend  gentleman,  with  little  Sancho  at  least, 
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"  makiDg  much  of  bimaelf."  And  all  the  while  the  process  is 
going  on,  mental  action  pauses ;  the  pampeTod  bod;  closes  its 
greasy  folds  about  the  inert  mind ,  ana  sacerdotal  aathoritr  is, 
at  the  latest,  all  that  can  be  found  to  sustain  the  opinions  of  the 
priest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  is  equallj  demoral- 
izing. The  sonender  of  her  oonscience  to  her  spiritual  pastor 
subjects  woman  to  a  degradation  hardly  less  than  that  of  the 
confessional.  The  belief  which  she  derives  ftx}m  his  inatruo- 
tiona  gradually  encroaches  i^>on  the  originally  limited  sphere 
of  her  u/iderstanding,  and  the  feeble  conflict  at  length  ends  in 
the  ascendency  of  a  blind  &ith.  The  frequency  cf  her  t^pli- 
oations  to  the  Shepherd  for  manna,  oocasious  a  distaste  for  otaer 
prorisions ;  and  the  idol  and  the  devotee  thence  travel  Jordan 
road  in  a  spiritual  partnership,  the  capital  of  which  is  fiimished 
by  the  former.  Thus  it  hamKus  that  we  see  our  (lurches 
thronged  with  those  who  kneel  at  the  pulpit  as  at  a  heaven-half- 
way-house, who  accept  its  oracles  as  the  voice  of  a  G^  and 
who  retire  to  their  olosete  to  confound  the  beauty  of  holinen 
with  that  of  the  precious  Doctor  Blankman.  Nor  is  this  daas 
composed  exclusively  of  women.  Men  there  are,  either  whose 
superstition  has  survived  their  judgment,  or  from  whose  brains 
nature  originally  withheld  a  sensorium,  who  rest  their  eternal 
hopes  upon  the  belief  that  the  clergyman,  to  whose  salary  thoy 
have  generously  contributed,  will  preach  tiiem  into  heaven ; 
but  who,  if  there,  would  be  indignsnt  at  not  finding  Doctca  Lit- 
tany's  church  upon  an  eligible  site,  and  themselves  sitting  in  its 
'  most  luxurious  pew.  These  men  considsr  religion  a  thing  that 
is  paid  for,  to  be  taken  out  an  airing  o'  Sundays,  on  the  sc^ 
seats  of  aristocratic  carriages,  and  to  be  locked  up  with  my 
lady's  prayer-book  on  intervening  days  of  Forestalling  and 
'Change ;  and  if  during  their  sojourn  in  this  vale  the  carriage 
&II3  into  no  mt,  and  the  sermon  is  respectM  to  their  feeling 
and  considerate  of  their  endurance,  they  thank  their  pastor  and 
Q-od  that  they  are  not,  as  other  men,  vulgar  sinners,  but  are 
laid  in  lavender  for  eternal  gloiy.  These  swell  the  chorus  of 
priestly  praise,  and  men  and  women  unite  in  hoisting  the  mise- 
able  humanity  whose  skirts  they  have  appropriated.  Because 
these  things  are  true,  it  is  required  that  they  should  be  looked 
to,  and  well  it  were  could  they  be  corrected.  Not  to  the  pulpit 
however,  are  we  to  look  for  reform.  Alas  I  they  who  should 
have  withstood  these  abuses  are  their  greatest  part.  The 
surpliced  priest  passed  from  his  species  when  the  apostolic  unc- 
tion oozed  upon  his  head,  from  the  magnetio  fingers  of  the 
lineal  successor  of  Sfunt  Feter;  and  the  ancient  order  asserts 
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immaaity  for  her  children  from  the  weaknesses  of  men.  The 
Presbyterian  feels  too  acately  his  foreordained  sanctity  will- 
ingly to  degrade  bis  profession  to  familiarity  with  ginnera :  the 
Baptist,  the  Methodist,  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  all  drag  aboot 
them  the  garments  ofspiritnal  pride,  and  resist  with  thedogmas  of 
their  creeds  the  sacrilegious  doubt  of  their  infallibility :  and  even 
the  philosophical  disciple,  who  denounces  the  sect  that  wars  with 
man's  common  brotherhood;  who  entertains  the  right,  and 
pleads  for  the  millions  of  his  race ;  who  overieaps  the  baniera 
of  narrow  and  bigoted  conveutionalisnis,  and  summons  to  the 
fflde  of  humanity  every  consideration,  both  of  duration  and  of 
space — even  he,  overcome  by  the  blandishments  of  power,  or  by 
the  sweet  intoxication  of  personal  incense,  forgets,  in  the  pride  of 
intellect,  the  inestimable  value  of  a  soul,  and  repels  the  com< 
mon  approach  as  derogatory  to  his  eminence,  and  as  an  ag- 
gression of  the  vulgar  mind  upon  the  superior  attributes  of  his. 
These  things  are,  and  will  continae  to  be.  But,  suipliced 
priest  I  know  that  thy  episcopal  functions  are  delegated  ior  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly  I 
Presbyterian  divine !  learn  that  the  humblest  of  these  is  as  nch 
in  the  regards  of  humanity's  Author  as  thou  I  Wrangling  po- 
lemics of  opposing  sects  1  forget  not,  that  of  all  things,  thy  infir- 
mities alone  are  beyond  dispute  I  And  O  advocate  of  man- 
hood, champion  of  universal  right,  shame  on  the  vanity  that 
prefers  the  instrument  of  God's  beneficence  before  its  object 
But,  honor  to  him  who,  while  dragging  up  his  species  to  hia 
own  moral  elevation,  thinks  it  no  wrong  to  be  ranked  with 
them,  to  feel  for  them,  to  be  of  them — them  with  whom  and  of 
whom  the  Master  thought  it  not  shame  to  be,  and  for  whom  He 
died. 
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EARLY 


0  THODSHT  of  hmnan  love,  that  o'er 
JJ]  tbooglit  oT  earth  atiU  rbea  briglit  I 

0  glimpae  of  atUl  diTiuei  li^^ 
That  &om  the  Ikr,  inuoortal  bIiom 

Of  thy  blest  heaven  to  childhood  came, 
And  fen  Dn&thomabty  deep 
Into  the  curtained  eye  of  Bleep, 

Andldndled  there  the  ccconscioaifluael 

Still  sa  the  yeare  come  and  depart, 

1  hear  thy  lilTeiy  vcnce  and  «ODg, 
ChanUng  fbr  ever,  freeh  and  ■trong, 

like  Snt  greea  lyric  of  the  heart. 

1  stood  npoQ  the  ocean's  stnnd, 

And  watdied  the  waves  receding  there ; 
Oon^ng  and  gtang,  breaking;  where 
The  children  played  <ni  the  smooth  sand. 

White  tails  t^ipeared  tkr  out  to  sea, 
IJke  specks  Qpon  a  world  of  bine  \ 
And  Airther  dnldng,  lost  to  view, 

5ow  calm,  how  clear,  how  silently  I 

We  sang  along  the  nnshaded  hill, 
We  sang  aJong  the  aoimding  shore ; 
A  voice  was  speaking  evermore 

Id  dreamy  when  every  thing  was  stilL 

0  q)ell  (^  love,  that  lies  so  deep 
Over  my  sool,  by  land  or  sea  I 
The  burden  (^  my  song  shall  be, 

Sleep  ever  soAly,  softly  sleep. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  PABTY  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS. 


NsvKB  were  the  fntnre  prospects  of  Deznocracy  more  enoou- 
ra^g  than  at  the  present  time,  and  never  did  greater  interests 
or  more  fondly-cherished  principles  require  the  success  of  any 
party  ^an  those  which  demand  that  the  Democratic  party 
muntain  its  ascendency  in  all  its  original  manhood. 

The  year  1862  was  a  brilliant  one  for  the  Democraey.  The 
Whig  party,  which  to  that  period  had  clung  to  its  principles 
with  a  tenacity  worthy  a  better  cause,  abandoned  these  pnnlSi- 
pies,  threw  overboard!  its  great  leader  and  most  brilliant  orna- 
ment, and,  rallying  on  a  candidate  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion was  his  military  fame,  the  Whig  party  met  the  Democratic 
party,  was  overthrown  and  annihilated.  Phcenix-like,  from 
its  ashes  sprang  up  two  germs — the  one,  Know-Nothingism  ; 
the  other,  radical  AboUtionism,  known  by  the  taking  term  of 
"  Bepablicanism."  The  one  is  the  party  of  race  and  religion ; 
the  other  the  party  of  one  idea — abolitionism,  as  embodied  in 
the  person  and  necessary  to  the  political  advancement  of  Wil- 
liam H,  Seward.  These  two  parties,  or  rather  varta  of  one  party, 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  being  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  as  such  let  us  inquire  into  their  professed  principles 
and  apparent  objects. 

History  shows  us  that  the  contest  of  race  and  religion  is  the 
bitterest  of  all,  that  it  has  ever  been  attended  with  the  most 
frightful,  terrible  results,  and  that  it  can  be  carried  on  in  no 
country  without  endangering  its  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the 
Uvea  and  property  of  its  citizens.  It  has  occasioned  the  shed- 
ding of  more  blood,  been  the  cause  of  more  terrible  and  sud- 
den revolutions,  and  done  more  to  depopulate  countries  and 
spread  devastation  and  ruin  around,  than  any  one  cause.  It 
appeals  at  once  to  the  fiercest  passions  in  the  human  breast, 
makes  the  peaceable,  quiet  citizen  the  terrible  avenger,  and,  of 
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all  other  cuoaea,  soon^t  pJimgea  a  nation  in  that  most  terrible 
of  all  calamities,  civil  war. 

Aside  iroin  the  question  whether  the  principles  profeseed 
by  the  Know-Nothinffs  are  just— a  queatioa  which  will  not 
admit  of  argument — the  fact  that  the  Kuow-Nothings  are  a 
party  of  race  atid  region  alone  renders  their  accession  firaught 
with  imminent  danger  to  the  sacred  interests  of  the  Union  and 
the  prosperity  of  a  common  country.  While  we  have  little 
occasion  to  anticipate  the  di&astrons  results  which  might  ensue 
were  the  Know-Nothines  to  obtain  an  ascendency  in  the 
Union,  we  may  contemplate  the  consequence  of  their  triumph 
in  a  single  State.  Without  inquiring  whether  "Americans"  or 
foreigners  commenced  the  terrible  riot  in  Louisville — and  may 
we  never  be  called  upon  to  chronicle  another — it  can  not  be 
denied  that  it  was  a  result  of  this  war  of  race  and  religion — a 
contest  which  entails  the  most  frightful  consequences  and  the 
most  deplorable  calamities  when  waged  in  a  republic,  where 
all  are  rulers.  That  it  has  not  already  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, that  the  terrible  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  Louisville 
have  not  been  witnessed  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  Union, 
is  owing  to  the  stability  of  the  American  mind,  and  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  that  order  and  that  reqwot  for  law 
by  which  alone  the  permanency  of  the  Eepublic  can  be  secured 
and  the  stability  of  the  Union  maintained. 

The  Know-Nothings,  without  any  justification,  and  for  no 
other  cause  than  to  secure  personal  pohtical  advancement,  have 
not  hesitated  to  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  cotmtry  by 
bringing  into  the  political  arena  this  contest  of  race  and  reli- 
gion— a  fearful  one  indeed,  and  for  the  results  of  which  they 
must  be  held  accountable.  The  Constitution  is  the  palladium 
of  our  liberties,  and  its  favorable  observance  will  secure  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Eepublic  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  It  declares  the  naturahzed  citizen  to  possess  the  privi- 
leges of  one  "  native  and  to  the  manor  bom,  and  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gion." The  Know-Nothings,  however,  not  only  proscribe  a 
man  because  of  his  reli^on ;  but  he  is  less  a  man,  his  heart 
can  not  beat  for  liberty  if  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, or  under  any  other  flag  than  the  stars  and  stripes.  We 
repeat,  the  Know-Nothings  nave  brought  this  new  element  into 
the  arena  of  politics,  an  element  unrepublican  as  it  is  dauger- 
ous,  and  they  must  bear  the  responsibility.  If  the  future  Mb- 
toryof  our  country  is  to  be  darkened  by  this  storm ;  if  riot  ia 
to  ran  unchecked  over  the  country,  and  law  and  order  are  to 
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be  sabverted ;  if  the  Constitation  is  to  ceaee  to  be  the  eacred 
instrament  it  now  is,  and  the  counsels  of  a  Washington  and 
Jeffereon  are  to  be  mentioned  but  to  be  ridiculed,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  it  will  be  the  result  of  this  war  of  race  and 
religion ;  and  "  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  offense  cometh," 

Let  us  now  glance  at  that  party  which  has  arrayed  itself  in 
hostility  to  the  Democratic  party  under  the  name  of  "  Bepiib- 
lican." 

Never  before  in  the  political  history  of  our  country  were 
such  reckless  measures  resorted  to,  or  such  UDSorupulous  means 
employed  in  securing  so  small  an  object  at  so  great  a  cost,  as 
the  endeavors  now  being  made,  by  those  who  are  pleased  to 
call  themselves  "Bepublicana,"  to  secure  the  political  personal 
advancement  of  William  H.  Seward.  There  always  have  been 
and  ever  will  be  partiea  antagonistic  to  the  Democratic  party ; 
but  there  never  before  have  been,  and  we  trust  never  again 
will  be,  such  unscrupulous  efforts  made  to  gratify  the  personal 
ambition  of  one  man,  as  those  being  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  "  Republican"  movement,  at  the  expense  of  national  feel- 
ings and  principles,  and  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Abuses  are 
tolerated  under  all  forms  of  government ;  but  there  never  was 
a  greater  outrage  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
that  which  seeks  to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  suc- 
cumb to  the  personal  ambition  of  one  man,  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  safety  and  future  prosperity.  But  it  is  urged  in  Mr, 
Seward's  behaif:  "He  is  a  ' young  man  eloquent  ;'ne  is  sin- 
cere in  the  principles  he  professes."  Granting  it,  does  it  justify 
Mr.  Seward's  friends  in  raising  false  issues,  creating  sectional 
feeling  by  appealing  to  one  half  of  the  country  against  the 
other,  and  endangering  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Union, 
to  secure  his  personal  advancement  ?  What  American  believes 
it  ?  What  citizen,  what  Uhvm  man,  is  willing  to  allow  him- 
self to  become  an  instrument,  a  mere  tool,  with  which  to  gratify 
personal  ambition  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Whig  party  is  declared  by  its  former 
friends  to  exist  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past  ?  and  why  is 
the  name  WmQ  as  heartily  anathematized  now  as  it  was  ex- 
tolled by  those  who  once  gloried  in  the  name  ?  Why  is  oblo- 
quy heaped  upon  the  memories  of  Clay  and  Webster,  and  why 
is  a  citizen  of  New-York  denounced  and  execrated  because  he 
prefers  to  remain  a  Whig  in  name  and  principle  ?  In  short, 
why  are  appeals  made  to  sectional  feelings,  and  why  is  the 
slavery  question  revived  in  all  its  bitterness,  endangering  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the  Union  ? 
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Why  is  all  this  ?  We  need  not  go  fiir  for  an  answer :  the  inter- 
eats  of  Mr.  Seward  demand  U! 

It  is  deemed  necessary  to  ruse  ialse  issues,  create  some  new 
excitement,  and  aronse  the  Blumbering  passions  of  the  people, 
to  secure  the  elevation  of  Mr,  Sewam  to  the  chief  magistnioy 
of  the  Union.  And  are  the  American  people  willing  to  submit 
to  this?  Are  American  freemen,  who  revere  the  memories 
of  Webster  and  Clay,  willing  to  renounce  their  principles, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  mere  things  for  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's advancement  ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  This  movement 
is  insulting  alike  to  their  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  intelligence, 
and  will  ful.  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  and  set  on  the 
morrow  will  Mr.  Seward  fail  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 
The  American  people  are  not  mere  things ;  they  are  national, 
high-minded, MEN;  nor  will  they  bo  far  forget  tne  respect  due 
to  themselves,  and  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  counljy,  as  to 
raise  a  finger  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mr.  Seward's  "  Eepub- 
lican"  party.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  humiliating 
epectacle  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Seward  would  present ;  nor 
could  any  thing  happen  which  would  endanger  the  permanency 
of  the  Union  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  ascendency  of  this 
one  man  party  to  power. 

Thus  have  the  two  parties  risen,  and  now  clMm  to  the  dig- 
nity of  opponents  of  Democracy — with  what  degree  of  plausi- 
bility let  the  future  attest. 

The  Democratic  party  alone  has  preserved  its  political 
integrity ;  and  it  is  as  eager  as  ever  to  do  battle  for  its  time- 
honored  principles.  Appealing  to  no  one  section  of  the  Union 
for  success,  the  Democratic  party  rests  its  future  hope  upon 
the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  Belying  ou  no  one-ideaiam — cherishing  fondly 
those  principles  wnich  have  ever  been  inherent  in  it,  and  by 
which  oar  country  has  ever  prospered — the  Democratic  party 
seeks  only  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 

"  OloriouB  WBOLB  of  glorious  puts," 

and  presents  a  proud  contrast  to  its  opponents  which  depend 
upon  sectional  feeling  and  men  for  success. 

The  triumph  of  either  of  the  opponents  of  Democracy  in 
1856  would  be  a  national  calamity.  It  would  be  the  success 
of  sectionalism  over  nationalism ;  of  radicalism  over  conserv- 
atism; and  would  endanger  the  stability  of  the  Union,  by 
which  alone  onr  Republic  can  stand,  and  the  feeling  for  whose 
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safety  is  paramoimt  Id  the  breasts  of  all  tnie  Amerioana.  In 
view,  therefore,  of  the  possibility  of  any  other  tliaa  a  resalt 
fovorable  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  it  behooves  ua,  not 
pnly  as  Democrats,  but  as  oational  men — as  Union  men — ^to 
ttntte,  and,  rising  as  one  man,  roll  back  the  tide  of  fanaticism 
-which  threatens  the  conntry,  and  consign  the  instigatora  and 
abettors  of  the  One  Man  and  Know-Nothing  parties  to  obloquy 
and  oblivipn. 


EXTRACT 
PEOM   AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEl^  "8TBIFB  OP  THE  POETS." 


Nut  Duu,  eldest  of  Ibe  band,  uom— 
Three-tcore  hia  yean.    His  Ihcme,  Time's  cloM. 
TtuE  wu  his  amg : 

Tbe  uigcl  pulled.    He  stocd  upon  s  cliff 
Of  leiirflil  bdgbt  and  forin,  eiteDding  Trom 
The  battlementa  of  beaien  to  the  centre 
or  theencirding  lex    The  nrei  rolled  boom 
And  beavy  at  il«  buo.    The  brevn  wbb  hiuhed. 
Hie  light  rabes  gathered  round  hii  noble  Ibrm. 
Hia  dut;  iru  to  oaunt  the  seoonda  of 
Eternity  mi  loand  the  knell  of  worids. 
He  Btretdi6d  bi  hie  keen  ud  piercing  eye 
Into  the  witdernet*  of  irorlde,  to  seek 
The  one  called  Earth.    And  as  'Iveea  foreat'treea 
We  mortals  see  (he  setting  san,  as  now 
And  then  a  ra;  flnda  pssssge  through,  so  he 
Beheld  tbe  oly'ect  of  his  search.    Thnce  he 
Called  its  name,  thrice  the  Earth  replied.     He  bade 
The  anirerBB  be  still ;  then  kneeling  on 
Tbe  naked  rock,  waving  his  palm  on  high, 
With  IremUiug  Toice  ha  spake  :  "Time  wasl"  he  crie 
"  Time  was  I"  echoed  from  vorld  to  world  and  btl 
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DpoD  ths  car  of  Euth.    The  uigel  pinwd 
AglJD.    lie  turned  hii  learAil  e^e  to  the 
Towers  of  hcaTen. '  Angela,  udiangela,  and 
The  B^nts  redeemed  were  kceeliaf;  on  ill  inlls, 
Its  lemcei,  and  tawen.    Their  barpa  were  bosbed. 
Hindlesa  of  Ihe  earth,  aiioe  more  the  angel 
Spike:  "Time  Ul"  he  oried.    "Time  is  I"  echoed  from 
Ths  grottoea  of  hia  native  realm,  IK>m  atar 
Td  alar,  bot  diad  awa;  ioog  ere  it  reached 
The  ear  of  Eanh.    Once  more  the  angel  pauwd — 
He  tamed  hia  eye  to  Ihe  great  pendulum 
Which  marks  the  aeoonda  of  etemil; 
And  aonnda  the  knelL  of  worlds,  then  gazed  upon 
The  aged  Earth.    His  brow  is  pale,  bis  lipe 
Qui* er,  his  heart  heats  high.    The  maodale  of 
HI*  Qod  trembles  on  his  tongue;  bs  turns  his  eye 
One*  mora  back  to  his  nfttiTS  seat  sod  prmys 
For  strength.    Than  rises  tnym  hia  knees,  wmres  bis 
Palm  an  high,  brashes  the  tear  airaj,  and 
With  the  majeatj  of  his  God  proclaims : 
"Time  shall  be  no  morel"—"  Time  shall  be  no  morel" 
TaUs  hesTy  on  tbe  ear  of  Earth. 
The  boar  has  come.    The  wings  of  Time  are  furled 
Dpon  her  wealy  breast.    The  trembling  world, 
Ijks  weary  wounded  bird,  by  tmt  oppressed, 
Seeks  Lethe's  wave,  tibere  exiled  worlds  may  rest ; 
Heares  its  last  hrealb  upon  the  nigged  lea, 
Where  roll  the  tnllows  of  elemitj.  > 

Its  race  is  run,  its  weary  Bight  is  o'er ; 
Groans  bid  adieu,  and  sighs  return  no  more. 
Then  Gravitation  jielda  her  sacred  trust, 
And  Earth's  hard  rocks  and  yielding  waves  are  daat. 

Tbe  poet  paatod-    His  white  locks  Sooted  in 
The  risiog  breeie.    "Ah  mel"  he  said,  "a  dream — 
A  wretched  dream  t"    "But,ah!  three-acoreandilil" 
"Tis  all  the  samel"    "Time's  close  is  near  to  me!" 
He  rested  on  his  mossy  seal,  like  one 
Wesried  by  tronblcd  dream. 
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BOOK      NOTICES. 


A  Voice  to  America;  or,  the  Uodd  Eepv>^,  its  Oiory,  or  iU  Fall:  vrith  a  rwww  of 
(As  cmaea  vf  the  decline  and  fitibire  of  Oie  Stpubkea  of  South-America,  Mexko, 
and  of  tha  Old  Worid,  applMl  to  the  present  critit  in  the  United  States.  Xeie- 
Tork:  Edieard  Walker.    185B.    400 fip. 

It  has  been  w«U  said,  that  "  the  Bucoess  of  certtdn  watia  may  be  traced  to 
BTiiipatb;  between  tbe  author's  mediocrity  of  ideas  and  mecUooily  of  Ideas  on  the 
part  of  tha  public"  We  fear  for  tbe  Buccec«  of  thii  work,  at  least  io  this  couotiy, 
for  the  reason  that  we  doubt  wheth«  there  exiats  on  tbe  part  of  the  Ameiican 
people  the  essential  mediocaity  of  ideas.  We  ha7e,  wiUi  some  labor  and  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  of  patjeuoa,  read  "A  Voioe  to  America,"  and  hare  found  it  cox 
etprceieria  nihS, 

Poems.  Bj/ Frankha  W.' Fish.  Nea-BavtH :  Thomas  E.  Feaas.  18t>S.  lUpp. 
Mb.  Fibe,  In  his  pre&ce,  aimonnoes  himself  as  "a  plain  Mow,  with  but  little 
pretiinsianB  to  what  is  common]]' staled  genius;"  his  Poem^  besaj^  are  "ftigitiTes 
thrown  off  daring  the  etttj  hoars  of  a  student's  Wo."  With  the  author's  modest 
account  of  himiell|  we  feel  not  the  slighteet  indinatkm  to  Qnd  fault ;  of  his  Poems, 
however,  we  have  a  few  woida  to  mj.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  work  of  Mr.  Fish's : 
first,  because  it  f^  in  many  respects,  weD  executed;  and  secondly,  because,  in  the 
univeiBBl  corruption  and  rigmarole  amid  which  we  gasp  for  breath,  it  is  really 
refreefaii^  to  get  even  one  accidental  whiff  of  the  unadulterated  air  of  truth.  Ws 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  first  in  the  book,  a  satirical  poem,  entiUed  IKa 
iVcMNt  Affe,  which  has  muiy  defects,  but  has  also  very  many  remarlcable  merits — 
merits  which  it  wUl  be  useless  fbr  those  aggrieved  by  the  satire— quite  useless  for 
any  clique  or  set  of  cliques  to  IVown  down,  or  to  affoct  not  to  see,  ts  to  foel,  or  to 
understand.  Ag^  we  wdcome  Hi.  Elsh's  poems,  as  coming  from 
"  TL«  lumett  haod  ttut  gnkiM  m  Iwimt  pen." 


Ub.  HcCobuck  Tiaited  the  Crimea,  and  appears  to  have  bad  an  excellent 
opporttmi^  to  see  tbe  "Uona."  His  descriptions  are  dear  and  well  oonnected. 
Tbo  volume  contains  m^«  and  illustiationa,  and  altt^ether  presents  a  dearer  view 
of  afiin  at  the  "beleagured  dty"  Uian  we  tiAve  found  ebewbere. 
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^xw-SsohUHD  is  M  or  "Cone  Cat  Comen,"  flnd  this  vork  mirron  thtm  meet 
occantelr.  Wa  like  writinga  ol  tbia  kind,  tbat  como  down  to  the  little  thlngi  of 
life — that  can  make  so  many  "  dUzens  of  the  woild,"  see  and  feel  their  cMdhood 
and  youth  over  again.  "We  need  more  such  books.  They  instniet  and  soothe 
while  they  amoae  and  charm. 

The  book  belbre  us  may  have  some  fiiulta  fbr  the  critic  who  sees  no  good  where 
there  ia  not  a  perTect  plot  and  tbe  most  exceUiug  art.  But  we  like  to  lead  of 
"Elder  Grains"  and  "The  DonatioD  Party,"  and  we  like  tbe  ekiMil  manner  (n 
which  good  morals  are  inculcated  in  "  Cone  Cut  Comers." 


ENTER  TAI  N  M  E  N  T. 


■     RACHEL  AT  THE   METROPOUTAK. 

We  havaaacD  the  great  French  tragedian,  and  are  obliged  to  register  our  opinion, 
that  she  ia  the  greatest  artist  In  her  line  wbo  has  erer  trodden  on  the  boards  in 
tTew-Toric  fihe  brought  xm  a  new  style,  and  made  oa  aoquunted  with  a  purely 
new  adiool  of  acting.  In  the  mere  matter  of  lungs  we  could  dte  several  artists 
who  excel  her,  and  also  in  the  vloleoce  of  dramaUo  geeticnlation,  but  ibr  qiuet  and 
reserred  inten^^  of  feelmg  we  most  meat  candidly  lay  that  we  have  never  seen 
one  who  is  vorthy  to  be  named  with  her. 

Indeed,  we  may  doabt  wheUier,  In  three  of  her  characters,  she  could  ever  have 
been  eqaalled  upon  the  French  stage.  MovE  certainly  nothing  which  we  have  seen 
apon  the  American,  by  dtber  male  or  female  artis^  can  fbr  one  mommt  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  her  acting,  lliesa  are  her  acting  In  CanuUe  in  "Lea  Horace*," 
(we  liefer  the  original  name  of  the  tragedy,)  by  Comeillei  her  lUbe  in  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Angelo;"  and  her  Airiermt  Leconxrair.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer 
tbon  her  scene  with  Uie  erring  wife  of  the  Podeala  in  the  second  of  these  dramas. 
All  was  so  quiel^  yet  so  ftill  of  pasrion  and  power,  that  we  Iblt  as  we  saw  It  that  a 
new  leaf  of  experience  had  been  tamed  for  as,  and  were  compelled  to  admit  that 
we  bad  scarcely  befbre  known  wbat  tragic  acting  was.  Since  we  have  seen  her  we 
confess  that  we  b^n  to  see  that  our  own  tragedy  is  closely  verging  upon  melo- 
drama, and  that  it  can  scarcely  be  conaideied  legitimate  art  in  t^e  way  that  tbe 
French  must  view  it  But  in  addition  to  the  depth  and  power  with  which  she 
interprets  every  thing,  we  most  also  do  jostiae  to  her  action.  Tbii^  statnesquelj 
stacUed  as  it  i%  ^e  could  evidently  never  have  reached  in  its  periectkm  bad  she 
not  been  strikmgly  prompted  by  nature  to  obtain  it  Every  poM  Is  a  picture.  Not 
a  g«etare  does  she  make  which  does  not  place  her  in  an  attitode  fit  fbr  ttw  study 
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of  a  modeller.  Her  pale  mA.  areit  atill  beantUiil  bae  U  Binguluij  expresaive, 
although  TanXj  distorted  Ento  outmgeous  paasioii-  It  raaemblsa  ratber  the  aoMImit; 
<X  those  old  Greek  atatuea,  whose  grand  immobUit;  has  been  atamped  out  by  the 
genois  of  Phidka  and  Ilia  coDtemporeriee.  Hot  that  it  is  immobile,  but  it  is 
reaenred.  It  has  not  the  varied  which  we  have  Been,  but  it  possesses  hr  more 
depth  of  feeliog.  Tot,  when  she  does  condesceiid  to  comedy,  as  !□  tbe  first  scene 
of  "  Angelo,"  die  does  wh&t  variety  is  there  in  it  Then  we  see  that  it  is  not  from 
immobOi^  that  this  arises,  but  from  her  exqulate  conception  of  her  art 

We  need  scaroetj  aaj  any  more  respecting  the  company  which  has  accompanied 
hec.  One  good  arilst  there  is  who  stands  amongst  them,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
one  only.  This  is  the  actor  who  performed  Simioda  m  "Angelo."  He  is  tta 
thorough  a  student  la  his  art,  though  t^parratly  without  the  same  meatia  at  hia 
oommand,  as  BacbeL  One  of  her  sistets  ia  alao  a  clever  copyist  of  her  great  lela- 
tive.    The  rest  we  can  conscientiously  dismiss  without  one  word  of  pra(M.J 


THE  ACADEMY  OS  MUSIC. 
Ub.  Paths  opens  this  theatre — the  Opera  House  of  ITew-Yoik — even  as  we  go 
to  prees.  The  company  which  he  has  aonomiaed  is  a  very  powerful  one^  and  con- 
sists of  the  host  artists  of  the  two  troupes  that  performed  there  during  the  last 
season  under  his  management  and  Mr.  Fhalen'a  We  have  Madame  De  I^grange, 
with  her  exquisite  voice  and  most  petf^  style;  Brignoti,  Amodio,  and  Horelli; 
ICovere  and  GasparonL  It  will  he  seen  &om  this  enumeration  that  SteCTenone, 
YeBtrSiU,  and  Badiali  are  not  amongat  them.  Of  thes^  Bodiali  is  the  only  serious 
loss.  To  compeusate  Ibr  theee  defldencies  we  an^  however,  to  have  Madame  Cas- 
tellan, an  old  liivorite  in  Uiis  countiy;  and  Miss  Eliza  Heualer,  an  American 
vocalist,  whoso  dUnd  in  ■  Unda  de  Chamoonlx"  placed  her  before  na  so  triumph- 
antly at  the  close  of  the  last  season.  For  eontrotU  there  is  Mademoiaello  Aldini,  of 
whom  report  speaks  wannly,  and  UodemoiseUe  D'Ormy,  whose  merits  are  well 
known.  A  Signer  OaqMuiI  comes  over  aa  a  new  bauo.  He  Is  said  to  sing  in  tune, 
somewhat  of  a  rare  treat  lately  in  oof  batsL 

Ve  need  scaicely  mention  that  Max  Matetzek  resumes  his  old  place  as  con- 
ductor, and  that  Mademiriselle  De  I«  Y^ue  is  the  leading  iimaeiat  of  the 
establishment  The  i^vpMte  and  the  Bujnaiott  are  said  to  be  already  in  active 
preparation. 

Something  we  would  say  about  the  slight  advance  in  prices,  which  seems  war- 
ranted by  the  experienoe  of  last  seaaon.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to  have  good 
opera  given  us  at  a  price  scarcely  half  that  wMoh  is  paid  in  Europe.  One  gnineo, 
OF  $6,  la  the  price  of  stalls  in  London.  The  pit,  equivalent  to  our  parq-aeUi,  ranges 
ordinarily  at  %2\.  The  boxes  vary  at  all  prioes  above  these,  according  to  tiiMT 
location.  They  contain  four  seats  each,  and  may  he  engaged  for  two  nights  a 
week,  at  rates  varying  from  £160  ($750)  to  £500  ($2600)  a  season.  If  wecaanot 
aflbrd  to  pay  something  oquiraient  io  a  measnre,  when  the  house  is  lUll,  to  these 
prices,  bow  cua  we  expect  to  have  good,  nay,  fint-rote  artists?  The  value  of  any 
thing  is  its  price  in  the  market  A  vocalist,  who  can  get  in  London  or  Faria  £600 
or  £700  a  month,  can  not  come  here  Ibr  leas,  ^lis  ii  self-eTldent.  We  must 
therefore  take  second-rate  vocalists,  or  pay  to  hear  first 
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JOHN  OOMMBBFORD  &  OO., 

HiVUFlCTUBSBS  OF 

EASY.  LIBRARY,  RECEPTION,  OEEICE  AND  OTHER 

WMOZBBAX.S    ANB    RSTAXZ, 

Nos.  462  and  464  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 

UniEFIELD  &  WESTERVELT, 
OHIROI'ODISTS, 

Soonu,  498  BROADWAY,  nearly  opposite  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel, 
AiLd  38  WUXIAH  StIWt,  Exchange  Boflding,  New-York, 

Whore  opeiations  on  the  FEET,  such  aa  exUipating  cobnb,  BcinONB,  OLim  Asa 
iBTSBTED  HAII8,  are  perfi»med  in  the  moBt  scientific  and  satlsfoctoty  Dunser, 
giving  no  pain,  and  affordii^  instant  rdiaC  Falieiits  iraited  upon  at  their  rooma 
when  pceferred,  by  leaviDg  their  orderB. 


NEW  MOURNING  STORE, 

€,  J.  §art|oUin£to,  551  iroaittoag, 

Between  the  St.  Kcohoias  and  Uktbofolttak  SonLB,  and 
directlj  opposite  Tnvijri  &  Go. 

SILKS,  BOMBAZINES,  PARAMATTAS,  ALPACCAS,  CANTON 
CLOTH,  CRAPES,  &C.,  OF  THE  BEST  MANUFACTURE, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLB  PBI0E8. 

Cloaka^  Dresses,  ManMUas^  Shawls,  BoTmets,  <&c., 

OOHSTASTLT  OIT  BaiTD, 

MOURNINQ  OUTFITS  MADE  TO  ORDER  AT  VIRV  SHORT  NOTICE. 

SECOND  MOURNING  DRESS  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 

FUrniPTBT'Tmr'lIllTiTTnilff  j  III£I3IG)IEIBIB(CIIIItIXIFS,  (BIIi<D'nSS« 
ind,  in  feet,  every  ArtJcla  neceBsary  to 

Pj^mily  MOTTBisriisra. 
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ITEW-TORK 


WM.  H.  DEaKOOT  &  SON, 

IlfiHIONABLa 

CLOTHIERS  AND  MERCHANT  TAILORS. 
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Haviog  redpened  our  aides-rooms,  we  are  now  prepared  to  aapplj  our  emto- 
menwitb  the  meet  fasliioii>ble  and  beat  madBGannsiitB  that  we  bave  ever  offered. 

OTJIl   FltlCES- 

For  thoee  who  wish  to  combine  wonomy  with  gtntUUg,  we  guanotee  to  fur- 
nish superior  gannents  SS  per  cent  below  «stabliebed  pnces  elsewbarei, 

o  TT  B,    a  T  o  c  b:. 

To  gentletoea  of  fhsMon  we  oSbt  fine  Dress,  lYock  and  Bumnesa  Coats,  Tal- 
mas, Overcoats,  Cloaks,  Ac,  varying  fixjm  $0  to  $25;  Pants,  of  Foreign  and  Amer- 
can  Cassioieres,  DosBldni,  Baaver,  and  other  Cloth^  $2  to  |10;  Test^  of  rich 
Velvet,  Caahmere,  Moire  Andque,  ic^  |3  to  $1D. 

MERCHAKTTAILORINB  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  secured  the  services  of  eminent  artists,  we  bel  confldeot  that  the  most 
jaatidions  votaries  of  fashion,  or  any  eh^rad  persoD  can  have  perfect  fitting  gar- 
ments to  order.  We  liave  also  made  arrwigefneDts  with  Importers  and  Uannfac- 
turera  to  supply  our  house  with  the  very 

LATEST  PATTERtrS  AND  DESIOfrS, 

and  our  aswrtment  of  goods  ibr  oMeied  work  shall  not  bo  equalled  by  auy  bonse 

remember: 

Oak  Hall,  84  and  86  FHlton  St.,  N.Y., 

ft  49  GOLD  ST. 
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SXTEItmire  TttUOVGa  to  47  *  49  GOLD  ST. 


•F^SI     CbZI.SI.A.'F 


PIANO,  MELODEON, 

ASH 
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■  Ikvm TBH  d£ruiMuinlMloitai. comprkiDf  tbon ATsmr nriitr of  ftyli, &< 
>l  U  MtKHi,  In  Walml  or  RaMWOOd  C*m,  bom  (IN  to  $m,  lo  Uwm  of  ibe  mi 
lOUBA NO  DOLLARS.  Ho  bonw  In  tka  Unloii  eu  knbmU  ■lib  itia  iboTe  In  I 
tjr  oflM  liBlnmnKi^  b«t  In  (ha  BXTRBIHL;  LOV  FBICB8  it  whlck  Uwj  B> 

Horace  Waters'  Modem  ImproTed  Pianos, 

*lth  or  nhkaol  Iroo  Fnuna.  powiwlog  la  tjuli  InircnramBito  of  anr  ikrlnti  md  icUon,  *  tenflh  of  M*!*, 

lumi  isd  mnpan  of  Km  equi  to  thi  Gnnd  PUno,  noliad  with  Uw  bMOlr  ud  dnrnMUtr  of  Btniotan  of  ttan 

•qnnn  nnno.  'Tbej  are  Joaliy  proaaonHd  bjr  Ih*  PnM  ud  tv  Iba  BiM  Hailonl  Mnitnn  ta  bo  tqml  (o  tbiMB  of 

•o; otbw muitfMHuor.    nojara  bolltotUHbeMud  DOM  tIiOTin^il7  Mawned  mUotU,  ■ndcanaMidlo 

■tmd  Ih*  uUm  of  enrj  eUmahk    Thio  Hoaat  hu  Um  SOLI  AOBKOX  of 

T.  Gllbevt  *  C»,>«  (MAntad  Pranlnm  Planoa,  with  or  wKhoU  Iba  foDub 

H«U«n  ft  OamMon'a,  Woodward  ft  Broim>a,  and  Jacob  Oltlckerliig^Bt  isa  oOn 


&achlDiliDmeiitEunniitMdtDf<TBUtUniatlaiiorpiiTcfauoBiODarnAuidcd.     SECOND-HAND  PtADOS  AT 
G&EAT  BAEQAIKB,  HjnitnnlLiln -" .^.-.._ 


GUborf  s  Boudoir  PUlboB)  in  ttigut  IniUunu 

EH  bom  %M  to  tlM.' 
KgaDariif  S.  □.  It  H.  W,  SMFTH'S  MELODEONS,  (tailed lo  tho e^nal  iamponmSBt,)  to aUeh 
nridj  awarded  Uie  first  Pramlam,  at  tho  Hulanal  filr,  Waahlnglaa,  S.  0.    Prlas  fram  fU  to  8190. 
bask  McMeoni,  1100. 
iRACE  WATERS'  MELODEONS,  aap^lor  ImtrwuRiU  In  tou,  touch,  and  dorabUltr of  maka. 


I  Alaife  ilitcounttofchooli,  t«ehiin,cbEiehot,  iDdderDiBHL  The  trad«  inpplled  on 

MUSIC  i—Oneor  thalarfut  and  hnt  HlKt«d  ealalogne*  of  Uotle  now  pnbllihM),  DOmprMiig  manj  o 
.>..  .k.i„  ._j J 4_i  p(  (J,,  j^,  „Hni8  tham  ara  (biuid  Ibe  anlrenaUy  popolat  jroductlona  o( 


THOMAS  BAKIR. 


TESTIHOHIALS  from  FA0FB8SORS  and  OPIHIOHS  «f  tiie  7BB88. 

noaioi  WiTiM,  £•«.,  333  Bioinwir,  Naw-Toai: 

Dear  Sir,— Having  aiamltiadfoiir  FltDD-Tartes  from  acLcntlfls  And  appropriata  Isatat  I  au  enabled  to  fOna 
aatlalhctorr  judgmeDI  of  tbeir  metlu.and  It  It  wllb  pleiaim  that  1  can  ipaak  of  tbam  aa  imaDglhamoi  sal 
bcalad  and  Imptoied  DUkai  of  (ha  diy. 

For  power,  brlllLanej,  ud  richoegi  of  tona,  tlaatleltr  of  tDaeh,  and  beant^  of  Oolih,  ttaajr  wlU  not  nlhr 

one  that  wlU  pnra  an  (qal Talent  for  Ihatrmeaiii,  wUlBndiaehaoDe  in  jont  baantinil  InalniinenU. 

THOMAS  BABES, 
Jt.  A.  H.,  Ltader  ef  JvUitit'i  Bond,  ant  MuMual  Dincler  ami  Cndtu:laT  at  ■Kiblt'i  GariiH. 
Ilane;  and  rishuaaa  o[  loia,  (laHlclt;  ol 
Iber  planoi  In  Uw  United  Slataa,  beliu  U 
net. 

The  treble  li  clear,  pars,  poWRfUl,  and  rarr  DHlodloai ;  the  but  li  daap,  rolUiig,  and  lODOiwi* ;  Iha  middle 
pari  la  rleb  and  ajinpaihetle.  and  poeaeaeoe  the  pow  of  alnglnf,  i.  t.  ofunutBiUiaMrandor  aach  lane,  iD  ■  de- 
gree tmt  latelj  aebtBTBd,— Anr^  C.  WoMn. 

Ftirpuaef  of  lane,  driiihnrbue.  and  brllllBnej' of  treble,  logeiberitlth  ammej  ofloacb,  tliaj  are  tqnal  ta 
an;  mike  1  am acqaalntcd  olth,  and  I  cordial.]'  ivcommand  Ibera  lo  thoH oiablDg (0 porofaiaa— V.  C.  Taylor. 

Ou  Itieada  will  flnd  al  Mr.  Waten'  aiore  Iha  btal  awnmant  of  mnilo  anil  of  pluot  to  be  found  In  the  UdI- 
tad  Btalea,  and  veuiga  anr  walliem  and  weaWni  friends  lo  giTehIm  a  call  wbenrrer  IheygD  to  Ne>-Yorfc.^ 


"Wtf  ooiHldB  than  worthjor  Bpeo!!]  attcndDn,  fttim  tb«  TOHiimt  aztd  eicfteADglj  mmloU  loot^leh  Hr- 
VtUn  bu  RiaMated  In  •tttaiiOaf.—If.  Y.  JfuncoJ  World  and  Taui. 

ThsHonM  Witer^  gslnwavatf  iap«rl«rtnie  iiitl  elegut  Onlih.— WnB-rort  Cirittim  IitfuinT. 

NothtDfil  thaBlata  IVr  dhpUjed  crsiior  axccBma  In  ut  dBpulmant  tbuBltMFUBO-FMtenuDDfcenBal 
b7  Horue  Vitsn,  a(  Ihli  slCj. — ciurcibnaa. 

Hones  Wi(«B' Plaa>Pan«  iraot  faU,  ridi,  udeTiD  long,  udpawRlU.-~X.  Y.  itutfeal  SerloD. 

Tha  Editor  of  Iha  S««na*  Rtpabliaai,  BiTUnili,  Ca-  apaakinf  ot  ih>  Ptano-PoTtai  kqit  hj  Htan.  J.  W. 
Mon«U  k  Co^  oT  Uiat  iltj,  Mjn  i 

"ItwfUbaanDltaittbelratook  connrlKi  luUnmcntiof  armygndaersrEetkiK*,  Itan  tlie  well  kiows 
muBActulDt  aMiUbfimanti  oT  CUckaiDK  *  Sun,  &*iM*  TFawn.  a.  VftfrttMt,  HuDiia  fe  Cluk,  md  Baeaa 
A  BiTHi.  ti  i^^t  wen  b*  roppoHd  Uwt  ta  ao  iMga  ■  ei>UaUlsR  tb«ra  wonU  b«  aoma  ran  flna  IniUanaDta. 
finttbaralaoia,  wblohflor  baaotjof  flidifa,aadrlelkuaaaiulbriLllaiieT  of  tona,  eqnali,lf  it  dota  not  eici^I.  anj- 
thing  of  tb*  kjud  m  ban  srsr  aaoi.  II  la  ftnn  Iba  aaUbUabnant  of  Bonoa  Wuen.  Balac  ooniinictad  or  ths 
bat  and  noM  iboroiWh)7  anaouil  nmoial,  and  vpaa  InproraC  prinelpta^  h  (•  etpaUa  of  nriatiia  ita  aeUui 
ortbacllinatc,aDdci  ataDdlBf  alangtlmaintODa.  Tha  kcja  ara or  pcail, and  iha  RcaM (br  lb* DggK-boud 
la  Inlaid  Kltb  pari,  whils  Ibalagi  in  moat  alabonlelT  cirvad,  ud  the  wbole  inHnimeDianltlKd  up  In  a  iljfla  or 
grait  *i«sU*iic»  ud  txnitjr.  And  jet  Ita  cbltf  maili  Uaa  in  tha  p*««,  tnllUui^,  aod  rlcbuBaa  of  Ita  lon^  and 
tfaa  aliidcltr  of  lu  undL" 

"A  TxoDBAirD  DoiLU  PiLno."— Wo  paid  a  Tlalt,  (ba  ollior  da;,  to  Ika  nnalo  itora  of  Hr.  Hone*  Wnten, 
3(rl  Bnadwi^,  on  pupoas  to  Ma  ■  ipaolineB  of  bla  Ptanoi,  Jnit  mtnolkelnrad  at  Ui  op-toirn  eatabllabneat.  of 
which  ««  had  baard  a  food  dad  ol  boaatlnf.  Una;  not  ba  t«naraIljkBoml)ia(llT.Wato»hubagn«uMlAad 
la  tUi  dtT  bnt  a  Ultto  irhlla,hiTlnB  oat  up  In  a  amall  wij  aomg  ali  you*  a(o  b«  acant  Mr  ■  Botton  flm,  and 
root  on  1^  dhit  of  Isdntln  and  ntftprlta,  iDI  ba  hat  bcoiune  oi*  or  Um  bmU  prODUaai  mula  pnUlihata  abd 
dMian  In  tbe  eonsliT.  Bte  muloal  listninunta  an  wall  kDon  ftr  Ibclr  (aporlor  qailitlni  thontb  tha;  aeareo- 
1t  aiiiinai  In  riobneia,  TOlnmo  of  lono  and  dtilcacT  1  toueb,  aome  luuvmanta  af  moir  abann  makaaa  which  wa 
biTOaacn;  ja,  OTanin  ibeao  prima  iwpaola.  Witen' beat  Minoa  and  malod*i>na<fliaItaD|eoan|UTUon  with  the 
Haul  mad*  anrwban  In  tha  001111(17— thoogfa  thoaa  of  OhltMiIng,  Gllbeit  and  otbora  m  noca  iknMMH. 

Tha  panloulBi  piano  wa  wont  to  aaa,  (bonth,  la  eenslnlT  ■  aapoA  aOUi.  It  ta  diumetoiliad  I9  iraai  Itall- 
PM*  andBOfMoaa  (S  lono,  and  ramarkabta  4Xprtitivt  powor,  wtalla  Ita  manili  u<  acwiUr  notowortSj  i  It  lu* 

'  -ua,  elaffitntlj  Inlaid  wllh  mothopol-peari,  audoarTad  In  *vioiB  cablnat  daelfna ;  alUigaiherr" 

n  or  flauti.    OthR  pUnoa  wa  htud  In  tho  aame  mom,  of  eqnatiT  lino  tana— tb*  aaina  elaaa 

tf — . X  it __     ^— _ — I  *-_  ^  M — .1- — *  .^ X  -*  .1.I 1^ — _,  ^,^_    Pora. 

Mllkrirto 

A  Tama  or  Biactt.— Wa  had  tha  ptoamn,  a  itj  or  two  linoe,  of  Importing  a  magnlflcmt  Amerien 
piaso.  at  lh<  apadmu  wara-roomi  of  Bonea  Wtten,  irtioa*  npnutlon  li  anabliibtd  all  dtot  Iha  oonnity  aaine 

Tb*  hwtrDBiant  In  gnaatlon  wuor  hli  own  manabotan ;  a  iirten  Dctaia,  ovred  loaewood  caaf,  lolidd  with 
rarlona  oolond  naiha-or^aaii,  with  kaji  of  ths  aau*  matarial,  and  altogethar  ibbifnii  and  ■mndiag  a>  wo 
might  tutaf  of  MHDo  ■ky-lukius  auapta,  Id  piano  tana.  A  more  uqnlilta  pleoe  of  workmanahlp  wa  do  not  n- 
mambarto  bare  aam,  and  llMftiecanoeafliiaiKclor  wai  tha  Icaat  ariiamarlu.  In  Ion,  it  wa*  oqnal  lo  a  grand 
anttosi  and  wa  donbi  IfEnrd,  or  anf  other  European  celebritjioonld  nrndneaamoraanperb-TowodlBMnimaM. 
Mr.  Valarabueipfllniantadlll  nrtaglng  hii  ptUH — InliolaFlng  a  deolded  Imprmemenl— nnlll  be  eeema  u> 
have  mock  the  fonntalndapthiofeuoDil,  fcomllia  nnat  dellcale  lo  the  mod  aonoraai  toBea.  Tbia  panicnlai 
plana  WMTBlaed  at  (1,000,  but  we  eiamlneil  and  llatHifd  loieTera],al  prieet  ranging  dawn  loqnaneribat  ntin, 
all  eqaal  Id  ton*,  ai  In  all  lb*  InatniratDta  or  bia  own  mauafaisture.  Mr.  WsUn  naaa  the  aame  •oparior  "  dotc- 
mania,"  eo  that,  wblleihe  ridi  oan  biTo  tbeli  muela  In  1  luurLoni  eaea,  ttiepmirTr  <iao  ban  Jut  aa  good  mniic 


■,  in  ticl,  Buapt  the  oaaa — afbrad  flir  a  Itaeilon  of  Iba  «Ht  of  ihli  varr  aligaai  «h.    Panona  w 
nwnta  at  tbla  kiikd,  whatbar  of  tha  mott  eoonomlcat  or  vitraragant  price,  w'" 
— Bi  of  Bnaa*  Walara.— nnu  JaumaL 


Hr.  Water*  oommonotd  In  tnli  city,  a*  an  agent  (Or  the  aale  or  Ollben'l  (Boaton)  pluoe,  a  lltUe  orei  all 
tanago.nllliigbatoneorlwoa  week— nowbtliielUngrramSSloM  planoB  and  milodHva  waeUf,  of  wbicb 
lalf-B-doieii  of  UiepUra*  perwatk  a»  msnuriclorid  br  blai*eir,ln  (hla  cMj,  and  (wo  per  week  In  Boaton.  bj  m 
lanuluturet  who  wia  for  elann  yean  one  of  A*  heed  workmen  In  Chlekering'a  eaUbllilimeat,  while  tbe  balance 
n  mid*  up  of  the  mannbtun  of  Gilbart,  Chickeilng,  HallM  dc  Cunuton,  and  WoMward  &  Bnwn,  and  otbe^ 
f  Iha  beat  maken  In  the  ooontry. 

We  aamlnsd  ipKlmeBe  from  all  Iheee  maken,  bnt  neither  aaw  nor  heard  anrtlilug  qolta  eqnal  ta  tba*aof 
Ir.  Watara'  own  mannraelure— either  In  qnallty  and  Tolnme  of  lone,  or  elegance  of  Bciib.  Still,  Bi''manT  pen- 
ile have  many  taale*,"  Mr-  W.  bolda  hlmaelf  prepared  to  aerre  any  awl  ovety  eoitemer,  with  any  dvalnd  nuke. 
jngUahor  Pi«aehB(idan.aBd  wllhoc  wllbooi  ^oUanorotbarauacbmagt  HniieaBd  mualcal Initrument  daal- 
RL  tea/ihara.  oompoaan,  and  Iba  pro*  In  all  aeedon*  of  lb*  Union,  bar*  nnlted  In  pronooadna  Mr.  Waieta' 
10  nsDO  other,  of  American  er  Europeaii  mak<L  Ai  to  pjleei,  Mr.  W.  diwa  not  allow  hlmeeir  to 
lair,  open  trad*.  Hla  melodeoni— of  which  he  kaepe  a  lern  iiock— range  ftom  (10  10  tiso,  and 
rnp  Iha  lOM  (ran  tino  In  tl,OMI.    Ilia  acareely  poaalble  Ibilhe  dealti,  or  the  bnytr  of  a  iliigle 


Inatmmentinotloaatlaiybhnaall  atHr.  Walen' depot. 

In  oonneetkm  with  tUa  biUMh  of  lb*  trade,  Mr.  WaUra  Ii  ana  of  Iba  moit  exlanalTe  pnUlabereor  muiiila 
Iha  Dnlon.  Ha  kecpa  at  BlaadJ  work  eigbt  prwaea,  and  hla  popular  mndo,  by  the  mon  eminant  oooipoaera.  la 
flying  broadeaat  Uirongbonl  Ibt  land.  We  doubt  11  OU(erDll(i>n,ir  Hoaioa,  asld  to  be  iha  largeat  muaic  dialei 
In  the  United  Stata*,  inma  otTmoretbeel*,  01  faetlirmndclban  Horace  Wai«n.  When  Hr.  W.  commenced  in 
ibladty,  he  waitoM  by  compatllor*  that  be  had  better  "more  on."  aa  the  plaBuaba  oSered  were  "  no  go ;"  bat 
Horaee,  being  a  predy  atabbom  NewEn^andar,  oonidBdad  b*  wonldnt "  more  on,"  ibe  way  hti  rlrala  meabi  at 
laaat,  nnlll  he  tried  chamaikell  and  hia  eoDoliitlon  now,afler*lx  yean'iilBl,dariBBwbleb  be  hia  been  oom- 
pMled  (D  anlarn  UaprBmlaea  aaTaial  tlnuB,  la,  thai  he  irU  ■■  mere  on,"  and  keep  mo?ing  on,  and  an,  antll  be  In 
able  lo  aell  lOOlnatrDmnila  ■  we«,  inatead  of  SO,  and  naka  atlaaat  IS  of  tb*  IDO  hlmaelf.  ARer  all,  Mr.  Watera- 
._.,...  ■■  ~— ^ioy,i||,e^p,Uoi„g,orthepreaa.  Them  I*  Beaj™-'*  ■  naner  In  the  Union  of 
ila  adranliainenla  hare  not  fOnnd  their  way.    By  nt 

poalUon.    HIaUloredneilon-'"- '— -' — 

.. >B,irmakIng*ild*ri11ngIbea_,_.. 

moTaonaoiu.inaiaompetWonwIUIaglatberear.    Itlawonbany 
>.  m  Broadway,  (bit  depot,}  and  aae  aome  of  hla  Iblnga  of  beauty,  & 
"  A  thing  of  beant;  la  a  Joy  forave 


...Caio^^Ic 


CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

OmC£  No.  6  BROAD  STREET,  NEW-TOSE 

Tsia  CovPAK?  iHSDRn  all  kihdb  or  Butlswos,  Housebold  FoiunTuiiK,  Mib 

OBANDIB^  TBSBSL^  a  FOBT,  AND  OTffifB  FftOPXBTZ,  ASAINBT  1/069  BT  FiBB. 

HSBBT  QUACSEVBOSS,  flee.  GTOIIOE  aDOiraHTT,  Prai. 

EDflBKI  FLimXSTI,  Tio»-PlM. 

pin.gioa?on.gi. 

SIOBOX  8.  DOnOHTT,  Ptm.                           BUesn  FtUHU'lT,  Vig»Jl!<M. 
PrMarick  Pcnli,  O.  W.  Bnmhun,  Cileb  P.  LLndtlgy, 
JuobUIUc,  WIIUmq H. Johsioil,  Bobstt  Hniin, 
Blehard  F,  Cirmin,  Henry  L  Hajnet,  JoHph  r.  Bridfnf 
lIinllBl  O.  Robmi,  JoiDnn  Qatii,  Blnin  AadsrHD, 
AmbronCKlngiluid,  U  E.  Lmlians,  Wilda  Hulebliu, 
Jolia  R.  PMsn,  fl.  J.  PirHeans,  PhlUp  W.  Eon, 
RuDUf  Croakt,  EdDiunl  BDi»nt>,  J.  Doninai  Muii, 
BmrT  L.  PisraoB,  Onris  B.  Hon  wood,  Ctiarlu  B.  Hut, 
rnitritk  D*  FqrtMr,  J.  T.&  HuvaU,  D&vid  a.  Milla, 
E.  K.  CoUliu,  AnnlD  S.  Tuila,  Boaard  a  O^r, 
AlCnd  Flunkait,  Alinhun  Tu  autroord,  Jokn  Jicoli  Aaior,  Jr. 
Jolin  auoki,  SolDuaD  BtnM,  Junu  Ktjm. 
Duld  Rlolurdi,  WoL  A.  B.  Vu  Dnuri 
HBTBT  QPACgKHBOM,  Bae 

C0UNTIII8>H0USE, 

ITilrrarg  anli  #ffitt  J^ttrnitan, 

FREDERICK    OLARK, 


Ho.  •«  anOADWAT,  sear  WaU  Itreet,  Hmr-tmk. 

Contlanei  lo  munniiitiiTi,  ud  k«ep  oouUmtl/  on  hud,  STary  rulMT  of 

DESKSj    TABLES,     BOOK-CASES, 

SEGBETABIE8,   WARDROBES, 

Aim-Ohairs,  Settees,  Stools,  Onshions,  &c. 

Bftnkbig-HoQBeB  flirmahed,  and  saj  style  of  Deoki,  Ac,  msda  to  order. 

PRINCE'S     PROTEAN     FOUNTAIN     PEN. 

VATEKTBD  tUtViXt  SI,  IgSJk 

T.  O.  STEABITS,  GBNBBAl.  AGEITT, 

371  BEOADWAT,  COBNER  OF  0HAMBKR8  STREET,  NEW-TOBK 

ADVAHTAGn.— Ab  InenndUlg  (Bd  danbl*  Ink  BMarrolr.  mida  ol  Ptntimt,  oodtr  Good- 
Timr'B  pvsni,  BUed  wlib  cua  ud  nplditjr,  inpptylof  tha  pan  [or  all  or  gl(lii  ham,  and  urlDc 
tboot  aoa-ttiUd  ortbs  Ilnu. 

A  Gold  Fen  of  the  bail  quaUif,  wiUi  a  bolder  or  the  mon  biimimi,  light,  and  elutlc  malaiUJ, 
OPINIONS  OF  TBE  PBESS. 

A  Kidio  PiH.— tt  ta  light,  (rasami,  aaatly  ngnUiad,  and.  In  all  raapocU,  a  eoi^lMa  and 
wsa-flnlabed  artlela.— X:  Y.  6iatpn^atl. 

Bnnka  !  Enreka !  •  W(  ban  Iband  It  at  last ;  a  Fountain  Fen  tbit  will  willa  ftn  Iwan  Mili- 
ant  mtM  dlpiilng  In  an  iak-maaij—Sniektrtaelaf  Magmain. 

The  Pun  mnai  biTe  a  anal  mo.  Any  paa  that  rue*  ft>r  eliht  honra  at  a  dip  may  ba  laldi  M 
bare  a  iraat  ran ;  hul  tUa  pao  wU  bacran  a  triad  and  Talnsd:  Mend— will  aa^a  the  tamper  at 
the  bnalneaa-inan,  and  preaarra  the  eompoanra  ortba  lirllabia  poet.— finrt/brd  Ctaraitt. 


EiUlilta  ihtonf honi  a  high  defraa  at  parltKilon  In  avacy  detail,  aa  well  *a  a  happy  appUcallaa 
at  lUlaral  lawa  In  Ha  (snaral  prlnel^aa.— Wno-  York  Trittmc 

Sentby  ■nallDBracelptorujol'tbaMlowlBf  prlcca:  t3,t3,M^M  >i«ltl,M 


TOWERS'  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR. 


Jbt  fA«  Public  €traminar  iSeA««ls 

BOSTON   AND    NEW-YOKK   CITIES. 

fiecomiaeiLded  ttj  the  State  School  CmuidsBionen  ol  New-Hampahiie. 


TBI  IkTW  vllh  whl<h  thli  Unls  book  hu  bH&  nsiind  bT  Ibt  pabUo,  ud 

wbMi1tbMbMaia*dlo8<lioal*,hiT*b«rannut>bla.    lu  dMlfo  II  to  Mm 

wMob  itx  Toang  irtglir  iamiiSaj  ixperltiMei  on  Ui  lint  ladBaUga  Inlo  Iba  iCadT  oC  Gi 

mir.  II  bcgiu  it  tti  loimt  rmuid  of  hli  nadeMMnilliig,  mi  teiJihfa  npwiml  Id  uiiinubli 
■ud  uifuUvg  oiaur  onUI  h*  t)  iMi  to  |>nimu  t  man  aoBiimlwntlTi  piu  of  InitnuiUaii.  It 
teuhsi  "  OH  UUng  U  ■  dme,"  ind  li  In  thU  ouHUwr  •aabltd  to  taicti  muj  thlno*  in  idc- 
oHilDD.  ToMulun.UwIUIwstinMsinnidaiMiadiillllij.iadlOBotutluillKllliininl 
-itfta[mjlBm»t«rtmli»JUlMltplilla«ophynComl»Bi»«gt>    It  la  *1«7*  *  rimrtle 


JVan  a.  R.  Totbrr,  LL.  D,  Prindrai  qf  PUaipM  Acadtmf.  Andmr,  Matt. 
"ItMomtaiHliapiilljBilaptsd,  br  III  ilmpllcltj  ■ndclnriisu.tiiiniksaigtirijorina- 
n»Tliilii1UgaitiDdpraatablaaTea[or  UiacllJM.  II  la  (oc  Gruomir  whu  'Colbvn'a  Pint  Lai- 
•oua '  la  (to  ArttbnieMa— It  nukaa  ttaa  prtnclfilM  al«u  wIthoDi  bwdmlnc  tbe  mind  wWi  lU 
lachBlo.  lkBawornoWDikao«illidaplailftH'ihoiabt(lniilB|  Ltaa  atndjnr  enmnur,  Tra 
htT«d<inantiliubl*iarTle«toth«7oBnalntha|ira)i«mlon  sf  Ki  ud  1  us  Bontdsnt  Ibitioa 
wlU  lad  » ilch  nwird  tn  Iba  eOBTlatloi  UiU  jon  ta>T>  mads  iba  atndy  or  Grmmmar.  Kbieh  liM 
■o  o(Ud  baiD  (mud  unlaxbu  ud  dkbMilaoIng,  idapwd  K>  tlia  oomprabantfon  of  itw  aUld,  n 
mil  a  atmstlTi  udpfanaut 


iBM*aoaait.  TiMTXTaMiiithlrpiiiiioaeaMpI  lo  omtukthiTarbil  umMT.ulto 
obacan  tki  nHOlal  pompUoa  of  ib*  pnplL  Tba  Gmnmir  bdit  biAiia  u  li  u  bnwnbla  ax- 
caplMaL  IM  dtOntwoi  m  n  ilmpla  u  Uocuifi  cao  nMka  Ihnn,  ud  in,  in  anrr  loaUnsa, 
illualfMad  br  mmplaa  MnfDlly  ualjHd.  Ila  rnlaa  of  ijalai  an  Aw,  oosciaa,  ud  eompn- 
bemlTa.  It coM^* bo lirMannt matMr, ud ooold ba itodted wlBk  Intvaitud  piofltbju 
IDtalllgut  popO  of  tVTU  Er  algbt  ^aan  of  ica." 

n-MI  Ita  Mire.  8.  ttibnarik. 

CunoH,  S.  B..  Jnlj  SO,  IBU. 

*•  DUK  Bn :— I  bire  lo MknowliJptbc  ngetat  ulttitfj  orrooi  KLEUENTS  OF  GRAM- 
MAR. llM  «uallu«*  o(  Jon  UUla  bsok  biTlai  bean  ■injiniiiil  ta  im  tona  iwatba  ilica,  I 
prosnnd  ■  aopT  foe  inrolMHon,  ud  balng  ntload  tt  It*  voHta  4boTB  uj  Mbar  Qtimmir  fin 
bagfanMn  wfui  vfalah  E  am  unulntad,  fa:^odiiaad  It  bito  our  tehoolip  [  ira  bapp^  lo  mt  that 
lutmotlodwoakbicbuegattaiidnrNtloutoofliiwath.  I  innt  (ba  Usi  It  omrwbmit 
ibilldlvlaMhitholwndaofthBTOBiiffariobalmtba  booti  wUA  now  Mm  mabilf  to  biwDdn 
■sd  conftnuid  ttaa  toou  mind.  Tbcn  If,  lnd«d|  no  '  nyil  rand  to  laiow1ad(«,'  but  then  la  ■ 
natonl  ud  loglul  rata,  ud  1  oonfritnlua  yon  on  bnlbg  ftmnd  II." 

Frlas,a3oenti.   Oopln  Hot  bj  mill,  poaUiB  p At,  on  raaupl  of  prlo*  bj  lb*  PubUaltcn, 

DAHISL  BDaanS  *  Oa,  Xa.  bo  lobu  Strwt,  H.  T. 

TOWERS' GrWmAROFCOMPOSITION; 

Qradoal  KxeroiMt  in  Writing  t]i«  Es^IuIl  Langua^, 

Taia  Ulas  bUbarto  nnocenplsd  grotaA,  ud  mnilKa  moatl;  of  Ei*«lan  In  gnmmitlsa] 
mma,  balDg  a  pnoUcal  appltatlon  of  Iha  priiiDlpl<a  of  Gnunmai,  on  a  bsv  ptu,  to  tatabliib 
tbaBinirafKrillBKCOireaJT.  Aflar  tbia  hiblllalliM,  tli*  nail  Impoittat  atop  In OompoaUlim 
11  Annua  ■■iiTT.  Thla  la  uaghtln  >  maoaariKTiniLi  ■■w,flTfnf  bni  on  fiooImujI 
nan,  ao  ilmiilliyiiit  Ihavork  MIo  rmdcr  tmnilil  aid  to  the  lisdwi  u  ImparUnf  i  oomolud 
aTaWnUg  matbod  of  Iblnking  ud  vrttlnf. 

Piiss,«  tenia.  Cc^ei  (tor  anmlnallonnat  bTmaU,patt-pi)d,  anrsaalpl  ofbalf  tb*  rattll 
prlaa  br  tiM  pobUAafa, 

duul  Busezu  &  oo.,  >«  n  Joiui  ftiMi,  n.  t. 


dbv  Google 


COSE  CV^  COASB&fs 


INTOIVINO  BOME  ACXJOUNT  OP  A  CONNECTIODT  VlLLAGg,  THB  PBDPLI  WHO 
LIVED  THEBB,  AND  THOSB  WHO  CAME  THERE  raoH  THB  CITT. 

ELMAMTLT  ILLUSTBATED.    I  tsL,  llgw,  IM  pp.    Prlia,  tl,fis. 


"CobsCdI  Canen"  liaTnTwlnruidm7iIii(nlir[P*ilait>b«UaSiiU(Mii]*loni)f  Ab- 
erfan  Die,  IUUol  aauUi).  la  Iba  pajn  of  wblcli,  wladom.  tolh.  «Di«,ud  nooaenw,  bin  all 
Uitir  acnpc  ind  eluiin.  EB«I»iiitH],tBdirbu«TaTinanlll  wmIim  io  lamlctw  li  M  darir 
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UNITED  STATES  REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NEGATIVE— VET03  OP 
PBESIDENT  PIERCE. 


The  questions  aa  to  the  power  to  ba  vested  in  the  national 
executive,  his  term  of  office,  and  the  salary  to  be  paid  him, 
occupied  no  svnpM  portion  of  the  debatpa  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison.  Several  members  were  not 
only  opposed  to  giving  the  President  a  suapenaive  veto  upon 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  but  also  to  his  election  for  more 
than  one  term,  and  some,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Franklin,  were 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  any  salary  or  compensation  to  the 
President,  It  was  more  than  once  intimated  that  those  mem- 
bers who  favored  the  veto  power  and  a  re@lectioD  for  more 
than  one  term,  favored  monarcby. 

In  reply  to  these  insinuations,  Mr.  Madison  said  he  "was 
not  apprehensive  of  being  thought  to  favor  any  step  towards 
monarchy.  Th6  real  object  with  hira  was  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction. Experience  had  proved  a  tendency  in  our  govern- 
ment to  throw  all  power  into  the  legislative  vortex.  The  exe- 
cutives of  the  States  are,  in  general,  little  more  than  ciphers; 
the  legislatures  omnipotent.  If  no  effectual  check  be  devised 
for  restraining  the  instability  and  encroacliments  of  the  latter, 
25 
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a  revolution  of  some  kind  or  otber  would  be  inevitable.  The 
preservation  of  republican  government,  therefore,  reqnired  some 
expedient  for  the  purpose,  but  required,  evidently,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  devising  it,  the  genuine  principles  of  that  form 
should  be  kept  in  view." 

If,  at  that  early  day,  some  restraints  were  necessary  to  prevent 
all  power  being  absorbed  "  in  the  legislative  vortex,"  how  clearly 
has  it  since  been  demonstrated  that  some  restraints  were  neces- 
sary to  arrest  unconstitutional  and  vicious  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Even  a  qualified  negative, 
however,  encountered  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  people  dur- 
ing the  discusaiona  in  the  Convention,  General  Hamilton,  who 
in  the  Convention  had  supported  the  proposition  not  only  for 
an  executive  for  life,  but  for  an  absolute  negative  on  the  part 
of  the  executive,  in  the  67th  No.  of  Publius  (The  Federalist) 
describes  the  prejudices  of  that  day  against  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  following  language:  "The  authorities  of  a 
magistrate,  in  few  instances  greater  than  those  of  a  governor  of 
New- York,  have  been  magnified  into  more  than  royal  preroga- 
tives. He  has  been  decorated  with  attributes  superior  in  dig- 
nity and  splendor  to  those  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  He  has 
been  shown  us  with  the  diadem  sparkling  on  his  brow  and  the 
imperial  purple  flowing  in  his  train.  He  has  been  seated  on 
a  throne  suf rounded  with  minions  and  mistresses;  giving 
audience  to  the  envoys  of  foreign  potentates  in  all  the  super- 
cilious pomp  of  majesty.  The  images  of  Asiatic  despotism  and 
voluptuousness  have  not  been  wanting  to  crown  the  scene. 
We  have  been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  terrific  visages  of  mur- 
dering janissaries ;  and  to  blush  at  the  unveiled  mysteries  of  a 
future  seraglio." 

This  is  a  vivid  and  without  doubt  a  truthful  delineation  of 
the  popular  prejudice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  at  that  period,  growing  out  of  their  aversion  to 
monarchy,  from  the  government  of  which  they  had  ao  lately 
been  liberated.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  (rf  1787  had  the  boldness  to  interweave 
in  the  Constitution,  and  to  defend  before  the  people,  a  propo- 
sition bearing  even  so  distant  an  affinity  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, as  the  supensive  veto. 

About  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  French  people  tried  their  hand  at  constitution-making. 
The  debates  in  their  National  Convention  exhibit  a  compound 
of  philosophy,  violence,  and  ferocity,  foreshadowing  the  deli- 
rium which  shortly  therei^er  pervaded  the  whole  nation.    The 
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question  waa,  whether  the  king  should  be  vested  with  an  abso- 
lute, or  a  qu^ified  veto  merely  suspending  legislative  action  for 
one  or  two  sessions.  Poor  Louis  XVI.,  anxious  to  appear  dia- 
interested,  addressed  s  memorial  to  the  Assembly,  disclaiming 
the  prerogative  of  royalty — the  absolute  veto — ana  desiring  only 
the  suspensive  veto.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  me- 
morial, the  party  in  the  Assembly  which  had  contended  for 
the  suspensive  veto  changed  ground  and  maintained  that  the 
king  had  no  right  to  renounce  a  prerogative  which  might 
be  beneficial,  in  its  exercise,  for  tne  publio  good  —  that  it 
should  be  retwned  by  him  in  spite  of  himself.  A  suspensive 
veto,  however,  waa  finally  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  time  the  "king  had  occasion  to  use  it, 
and  as  he  supposed  for  the  public  safety,  he  was  ruined.  The 
popular  clamor,  excited  by  the  Jacobins,  knew  no  bounds. 
The  terms,  Monsieur  Veto  and  Madame  Veto  were  appl^d 
among  other  gross  insulta  to  the  king  and  queen.  The  same 
or  similar  terms  of  reproach  have  too  often  been  applied  to  our 

Eatriotic  presidents  when  they  have  had  occasion  to  suspend 
y  their  negative  an  act  of  Congress  designed  to  foster  indivi- 
dual or  local  interests,  and  especially  to  President  Jackson 
when  grappling  with  that  monster  of  privilege  and  fraud,  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Loud  complaints  have  been 
made  against  the  exercise  of  this  so-called  one-man  power. 
But  these  clamors  have  never  been  heeded.  Every  intelligent 
man  knows  that  the  executive  power,  as  it  should  be  in  a  re- 
public, is  subordinate,  not  only  to  the  legislative,  but  to  the 
judicial.  Notwithstanding  the  suspensive  veto  of  the  presi- 
dent, it  must  be  admitted  that  Congress  only  has  grasped  at 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  legislature 
and  not  the  executive,  so  far  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
which  has  assimied  powers  and  forced  upon  the  country  mea- 
sures detrimental  to  the  public  interest 

"  The  propriety  of  a  negative,"  says  Gen.  Hamilton,  in  the 
73d  No.  of  Publius,  "  has,  upon  some  occasions,  been  combated 
by  an  observation,  that  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  a  single  man 
would  possess  more  virtue  or  wisdom  than  a  number  of  men ; 
and  that  unless  this  presumption  should  be  entertained,  it 
would  be  improper  to  give  the  executive  magistrate  any  species 
of  control  over  the  legislative  body.  But  this  observation, 
when  examined,  will  appear  rather  specious  than  solid.  The 
propriety  of  the  thing  does  not  turn  upon  the  supposition  of 
superior  virtue  or  wisdom  in  the  executive;  but  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  legislative  will  not  be  infallible ;  that  the 
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love  of  power  may  sometimes  betray  it  into  a  disposition  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  a  spirit  of  faction  may  sometimes  pervert  its  delib- 
erations ;  that  impressions  of  the  moment  may  sometimes  hurry 
it  into  measures  which  itaelf,  on  mature  reflection,  would  con- 
demn. The  primary  inducement  to  conferring  the  power  in 
^estion  upon  the  executive,  is  to  enable  him  to  defend  him- 
self; the  secondary,  is  to  increase  the  chances  in  favor  of  the 
community  against  the  passing  of  bad  laws,  through  haste,  in- 
advertence, or  design.  The  oftener  a  measure  is  brought  under 
examination,  the  greater  the  diversity  in  the  situation  of  those 
who  are  to  examme  it,  the  less  must  be  the  danger  of  those 
errors  which  flow  from  want  of  due  deliberation,  or  of  those 
missteps  which  proceed  from  the  contagion  of  some  common 
passion  or  interest.  It  is  far  leas  probable,  that  culpable  views 
of  any  kind  would  infest  all  the  parts  of  the  government  at  the 
sAne  time,  and  in  relation  to  the  same  object,  than  that  they 
should  by  turns  govern  and  mislead  every  one  of  them," 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  with  the  British  poet: 


Yet  there  are  circumstances  under  which  almost  any  other 
form  would  be  preferable. 

Venice  was  a  republic  for  a  thousand  years,  but  during  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  one,  of  the  most  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  few  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  federal  Constitution,  France  claimed  to  be 
a  republic,  and  in  the  name  of  Liberty  committed  the  most 
abominable  crimes  and  atrocities.  France  again  but  yesterday 
was  a  republic  In  an  hour  she  changed  the  name  of  her  exe- 
cutive, and  placed  in  his  hands  the  supreme  power  of  the 
government,  still  retaining,  in  some  respects,  the  form  of  a 
republic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  placed  lesa 
reliance  upon  the  form  of  government  about  to  be  established 
than  they  did  upon  ihe  checks  and  limitations  of  power  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  which  required  the  subsequent 
approval  and  adoption  of  the  State  governments  as  independent 
political  communities. 

The  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  elected  from  local- 
ities, it  was  supposed  would  be  controlled  in  a  great  degree  in 
their  votes  by  the  interest  and  wishes  of  their  munediate  COQ- 
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atituenta ;  while  the  President,  elected  by  the  whole  people, 
would  know  "  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,"  but  like 
a  Eoman  tribune  would  look  to  the  interest  of  atl  alike,  and 
be  watchful  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  detriment  from 
the  sleepless  efforts  and  combinations  of  designing  and  merce- 
nary men.  And  most  faithfully  has  President  Pierce  per- 
formed the  trust  of  a  tribune  of  the  American  people,  in  with- 
holding his  signature  to  three  several  bills  which  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  last  Congre.ss. 

The  three  bills  referred  to  are  generally  known  as  the  bill  on 
Eiver  and  Harbor  improvements,  the  French  Spoliation  bill, 
and  the  bill  making  appropriations  to  certain  steamship  com- 
panies. The  first-named  act  is  described  in  its  title  as  "an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  com- 

f)lction  of  certain  public  works  commenced  under  authority  of 
aw."  This  bill  was  very  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that  which 
President  Polk  refused  to  sign  in  1847,  on  the  ground,  mainly, 
that  it  would  "concede  the  principle  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment possessed  the  power  to  expend  the  public  money  iu  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements." 

The  distinguishing  feature  between  the  late  veto  message  of 
President  Pierce  and  the  messages  of  Presidents  Jackson  and 
Polk  upon  this  great  question,  consists  in  the  practicable  sug- 
gestion put  forth  by  the  President  at  the  close  of  his  message. 
The  last  paragraph,  especially,  suggests  the  policy  of  "  confin- 
ing appropriations  of  the  general  government  to  works  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  its  undoubted  powers,  and  leaving  all 
others  to  individual  enterprise,  or  to  the  separate  States  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  their  own  resources,  or  by  recurring  to  the 

{Tovisions  of  the  Constitution,-  which  authorizes  the  Stales  to 
ay  duties  on  tonnage  with  the  consent  of  Congress,"  must,  we 
think,  soon  command  the  approbation  of  the  whole  country. 
The  present  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- York,  (Clark,)  in  his 
late  mcs.sage,  says  that  "the  States,  by  relinquishing  their 
power  of  levying  taxes  on  commerce,  have  divested  themselves 
of  the  ability  to  do  this  work,"  etc.,  alluding  to  cfertain  pro- 
posed appropriations  in  the  bill  which  President  Pierce  refused 
to  sign.  This  paragraph  in  the  message  of  the  Governor  ia 
erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  levy  any  duty  on  tonnage."  Now  we 
believe  that  the  application  of  any  State  to  levy  a  tonnage 
duty  for  the  improvement  of  rivei-s  or  harbors,  has  in  no  in- 
stance been  denied  by  Congress.    The  power  to  levy  such  ton- 
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nage  has  been  granted  to  a  majority  of  the  old  thirteen  States, 
by  various  acts  of  Congress  from  1798  to  1850. 

The  Governor  ia  not  quite  correct  either  in  saying  that  the 
States  have  relinquished  the  power  of  levying  duties  on  com- 
merce, as  his  own  appointments  of  commissioners  of  emigra- 
tion, health  officer,  uarbor  masters,  etc,  will  prove.  We 
have  not  now  time,  nor  ia  this  the  proper  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  extent  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  tne  laws  of  the  State  of 
New-York  upon  the  commerce  of  that  port,  nor  of  the  very 
extravagant  fees  and  salaries  allowed  Bome  of  the  above-named 
State  officers  under  those  laws. 

We  apprehend  there  are  few,  at  this  day,  who  wish  to  revive 
the  wild  schemes  of  internal  improvement  put  forth  by  Presi- 
dent John  Q,  Adams.  Bills  proposing  appropriations  for  works 
of  internal  improvement,  were  reported,  in  a  single  session,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miUions  of  dolkirs.  Among  the  bills 
wnich  passed  the  House,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  for 
the  construction  of  a  great  national  road,  connecting  New-Or- 
leans with  Buffalo  by  way  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  was  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  would 
probably  have  cost  twice  that  amount. 

President  Pierce  starts  from  the  foundation  of  democratic 
iaith,  which  he  happily  describes,  and  which  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated.  He  says:  "I  have  had  occasion  mora  than 
once  to  express,  and  deem  it  proper  now  to  repeat,  that  it  is, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a  fundamental  pro- 
position, not  requiring  elucidation,  that  the  federal  government 
is  the  creature  of  the  individual  States,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
States  severally ;  that  the  sovereign  power  was  in  them  alone, 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  are  derivative 
ones,  the  enumeration  and  limitation  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  instrument  which  organized  it ;  and  by  express  terms,  '  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
res]>ectively  or  to  the  people.'  " 

In  speaking  of  the  visionary  policy  of  the  former  President, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  the  President  says:  "Congress  would  have  be- 
gun in  pursuance  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  by  con- 
structing turnpikes ;  then  as  knowledge  advanced  it  would  have 
constructed  canals;  and  at  the  present  time  would  have  been 
embarked  in  an  almost  limitless  scheme  of  railroads. 

Now,  there  are  in  the  United  States,  the  results  of  State  and 
private  enterprise,  upwards  of  17,(jOO  miles  of  railroads,  and 
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5000  milea  of  canals— in  all  22,000  miles— the  total  cost  of 
which  may  be  cBtimated  at  tittle  short  of  eix  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  if  the  same  works  had  been  ooDstructed  by  the 
federal  government  supposing  the  thiog  to  have  been  practica- 
ble, the  cost  wonld  nave  probably  been  not  less  than  nine  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
superintending,  manf^ng,  and  keeping  up  these  canals  and 
railroads  may  be  stated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sand or  thereabouts,  to  which  are  to  be  added  seventy  thou- 
sand or  eighty  thousand  employed  on  the  railroads  in  construc- 
tion, making  a  total  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  persona, 
representing,  in  families,  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  employed 
on  or  maintained  by  this  one  class  of  public  works  in  the 
United  States."  In  view  of  all  this,  the  President  adds,  "  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must 
have  resulted  from  such  extended  local  improvements  being 
undertaken  by  the  general  government.  State  legislation 
upon  this  subject  would  have  been  suspended,  and  private  en- 
terprise paralyzed,  while  applications  for  appropriations  would 
have  perverted  the  legislation  of  Congress,  exhausted  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  left  the  people  bnrthened  with  a  heavy 
public  debt,  beyond  the  capacity  of  generations  to  discharge.^ 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts. 

The  French  Spoliation  bill,  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  ascertainment  and  satisfaction  of  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French  to  the  81st  day 
of  July,  1801,"  the  President  also  refused  to  sign.  The  bill 
proposed  to  pay  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  claimants,  and  to  be  accepted  and  received  in  full 
,  by  tbem  for  claims  which,  in  the  aggregate,  it  was  supposed, 
would  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  President,  after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  the  exercise  of  his  veto  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  this  case,  proceeds  to  say :  "  I  feel  called  upon  at  the 
threshold  to  notice  an  assertion,  often  repeated,  that  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  satisfy  these  claims  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  rests  as  a  stain  upon  the  justice  of  our 
country.  If  it  be  so,  the  imputation  on  the  public  honor  is 
aggravated  by  the  consideration  that  the  claims  are  coeval  with 
the  present  century,  and  it  has  been  a  persistent  wrong  during 
that  whole  period  of  time."  And  he  adds:  "But  no  such 
heavy  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  lightly  passed  upon 
the  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  who  participated  m  the  trans- 
actions out  of  which  these  claims  are  supposed  to  have  origin- 
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ated,  and  -who,  from  their  ample  means  of  knowledge  of  the 
general  qnestion  in  its  minute  details,  and  from  their  official 
position,  are  peculiarly  responsible  for  whatever  there  is  of 
wrong  or  injustice  in  the  decisions  of  the  government."  And 
again ;  "  If  new  facta  not  known  or  not  accessible  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr.  Monroe, 
had  eioce  been  brought  to  light,  or  new  sources  of  information 
discovered,  this  would  greatly  relieve  the  subject  of  embarrass- 
ment.    But  nothing  of  this  nature  has  occurred, 

"  That  those  eminent  statesmen  had  tbe  best  means  of  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion,  no  one  will  deny.  That  they  never 
recognized  the  alleged  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  shown  by  the  history  of  their  respective  administra- 
tions. Indeed  it  stands  out,  not  as  matter  of  controlling  au- 
thority, but  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  these  claims  have  never, 
since  the  existence  as  a  nation,  been  deemed,  by  any  president, 
worthy  of  recommendation  to  Congress." 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  these  claims  was  most  tho- 
roughly discussed  in  Congress  in  18S5,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  whole  country  considered  the  subject  at  that  time  de- 
finitively disposed  of.  The  yeas  and  nays  in  the  Senate  exhib- 
ited the  following  great  names  in  opposition  to  these  claims, 
namely,  Benton  of  Missouri,  Bibb  of  Kentucky,  Brown  of  North- 
Carolina,  Calhoun  of  South-Carolina,  Cuthbert  of  Georgia, 
Grundy  of' Tennessee,  Hill  of  New-Harapshire,  Kane  of  Illi- 
nois, King  of  Alabama,  Leigh  of  Virginia,  Linn  of  Missouri, 
Morris  of  Ohio,  Robinson  of  Illinois,  Tallmadge  of  New- York, 
Tyler  of  Virginia,  White  of  Tennessee,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  Silas  Wright,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  cherished 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  no  statesman  ever  . 
had  a  stronger  hold  upon  their  hearts.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Wright  on  that  occasion  was  a  most  powerful  and  conclusive 
argument.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that  Mr,  ATright  examined  the  subject  of  these  claims,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  at  the  particular  request  of  Pre- 
sident Jackson,  who  was  anxious  that  these  claims  should  be 
•  paid  if  they  had  any  just  foundation,  and  finally  disposed  of. 
Notwithstanding  the  patient  and  thorough  hearing  of  these 
claimants  by  Congress,  and  their  rejection  in  1835,  they  again 
came  up  for  a  rehearing  in  1845 — ten  years  having  elapsed. 
On  that  occasion  we  find  the  following  distinguished  additional 
names,  including  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  negative,  namely,  Allen, 
Atchison,  Breese,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Hannegan,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Tappan,  and  Walker. 
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Again,  in  1861,  there  was  still  another  vote  in  the  Senate, 
when  the  following  names  appeared  in  the  negative,  namely, 
Atohinson,  Benton,  Borland,  Butler,  Cass,  Chase,  Clemens,  Da- 
vis of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of 
Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch^  Foot,  Hunter,  Jones,  King,  Norris, 
Rhett,  Rusk,  Tumey,  Walker,  Whitcomb,  and  Yulee. 

It  is  believed  no  Democratic  representative,  in  either  House 
of  Congress,  from  the  State  of  New- York,  has  ever  voted  in 
favor  of  these  claims,  until  the  late  session,  when  every  repre- 
sentative from  that  State,  with  five  exceptions,  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  present  bill,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  the 
President,  The  five  fearless  and  incorruptible  men  who  stood 
alone  on  the  late  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  bilJ,  were  John 
I.  Taylor,  William  Murry,  Charles  Hughes,  Peter  Rowe,  and 
Daniel  T.  Jones,  good  ana  faithful  servants,  who,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  remembered  and  rewarded  by  their  constituents  and  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  President  proceeds  to  prove  that  every  assistance  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  just 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  France,  had  oeen  rendered  prior 
to  the  treaty  of  1800;  that  both  diplomacy  and  war — actual 
war — were  resorted  to.  He  also  proves,  what  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Wright  in  1835,  that  the  main  allegation  of 
the  claimante,  that  our  government  had  released  France  from 
the  payment  of  these  claims,  is  without  any  foundation.  The 
President  also  shows  that  Prance  has  since  acknowledged  and 
paid  all  of  these  claims  which  she  ever  intended  to  acknowledge 
and  pay,  and  had,  in  the  treaty  of  1803,  expressly  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  to  reconsider  any  rejected  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  closes  his  message  with  the  following 
remarks : 

"  This  reTJew  of  the  successive  treaties  between  France  and  the  TTnited 
Stales  has  brought  my  mind  to  the  undoubting  conviction,  that  while  the 
United  States  hare,  in  the  moBt  ample  and  completest  manner,  discbargod 
their  dutj  towards  such  of  her  citizens  aa  may  hare  been,  at  any  time, 
^^ered  hj  acts  of  the  French  goremment,  so  also,  France  has  honorably 
discharged  herself  of  all  obligations  in  the  premises  towards  the  United 
States.  To  concede  what  this  bill  assumes,  would  be  to  impute  undeserved 
reproach  both  to  France  and  the  United  States.  I  am  of  course  aware  that 
the  bill  proposes  only  to  provide  indemnification  for  such  valid  claims  of 
citiieos  of  the  United  States  against  France  as  shall  not  be  stipulated  for  and 
embraced  In  any  of  the  treaties  ennumerated.  Bat  in  excluding  alt  such 
claims,  it  excludes  all  iu  bet,  for  which,  during  the  negotiations,  France  could 
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be  peraiuded  to  agree  tbat  she  vu  in  any  way  liable  to  the  United  States  or 
oar  cidsens.  What  remimaf  And  for  what  is  fire  inillionB  appropriatedT 
la  view  of  what  hu  been  said,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  on  which 
to  r^se  a  llabili^  of  the  United  Statce,  anless  it  ia  to  be  the  aaeiuaption  that 
the  United  States  ate  to  be  considered  the  insurers  aod  the  guarantor  of  all 
claims,  of  whaterer  nature,  which  anj  individual  citizen  maj  have  against  a 
foreign  nation." 

There  is  no  proof  that  these  olaima  eyer  had  any  meritorious 
foundation,  and  no  proof  that  the  French  government  should 
ever  have  paid  one  dollar  of  them.  If  this  bill  had  passed  into 
a  law,  it  would  have  tended  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  purity  of  the  national  government  more  effect- 
ually than  any  other  act  of  that  government  since  the  birth 
of  tne  nation. 

The  objection  to  that  feature  of  the  bill  which  proposed  tn 
audit  the  whole  amount  of  these  claims,  but  to  pay  only  a  part, 
is  well  described  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  speecli  of  Silas 
Wright.  He  said:  "Every  day's  legislation  showed  the  futiUty 
of  the  insertion  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  a  declaration  that  the 
appropriation  made  should  be  in  fall  of  a  claim ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  other  like  cases,  should  this  bill  pass,  he  did  not  expect 
that  it  would,  in  practice,  be  any  thing  more  than  an  installment 
upon  the  claims  which  would  be  sustained  before  the  commis- 
sion. The  files  of  the  State  Department  would  contain  the 
record  evidence  of  the  balance,  with  the  admission  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  an  equal  liability 
remained  to  pay  that  balance,  whatever  it  might  be." 

Mr.  Wells,  one  of  the  Senators  from  New-Hampshire,  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  of  claims  which  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
as  a  precedent,  would  revive  and  originate  against  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Indeed,  under  such  a  precedent,  old  claims  would  be  like  old 
wine,  all  the  better  for  age. 

The  untiring  perseverance  with  which  these  claims  have  been 
pressed  upon  Congress,  as  well  as  the  uncharitable  spirit  by 
which  they  have  been  advocated,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
instance, 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1854,  the  Honorable  Truman  Smith, 
late  a  Senator  in  Congress,  from  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  stated 
in  a  communication  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  the  City  of 
New- York,  that  he  had  had  charge  of  bills  for  the  allowance  of 
these  claims,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  carry  one  in  the  former  body  in  1846,  which 
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was  unfortunately,  as  he  then  thought,  vetoed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Polk.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  devoted  much 
of  hia  time,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  to  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  and  the  passage  of  the  bills  for  the  relief  of  these 
parties,  and  that  he  had  not  found  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wright  a 
very  serious  obstacle  in  his  path.  He  adds  at  the  close  of  bis 
communication:  "The  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  many 
parties  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  in  the  Empire  State,  who  have, 
in  my  judgment,  been  deeply  wronged  by  a  repudiation  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government  little  less  infamous  than  that 
committed  by  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  will,  I  trust, 
justify  me  in  asking  for  this  communication  a  place  in  your 
columns," 

That  Mr.  Smith  was  the  conscientious  advocate  of  these  pri- 
vate claims  whQe  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  we  shall  not 
deny ;  that  the  same  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  since  his  return  to  private  life,  still  prompts  him  to  con- 
tinue such  advocate,  we  will  not  question.  Sucn  overflowings 
of  disinterested  benevolence,  however,  are  rare,  and  should 
command,  when  they  do  occur,  appropriate  acknowledgments. 
But  we  charge  that  such  censures  are  intolerant  and  unchari- 
table, implying  as  they  do,  that  his  associates  in  Congress,  who 
differed  from  nim  in  opinion,  were  instrumental  in  sustaining 
the  government  in-repudiating  these  claims,  and  were,  therefore, 
guilty  of  an  act  of  infamy.  Mr.  Wright,  who  represented  the 
"  Empire  State,"  and  many  others  of  the  illustrious  men  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  did  not  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  this  question,  are  now  no 
more.  No  stigma  bordering  on  infamy,  rests  upon  the  govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  their  votes,  or  the  men  now  living,  who 
voted  with  them  upon  this  question,  or  upon  any  other  question 
concerning  the  national  honor. 

There  are  doubtless  "  many  parties  in  this  city  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Empire  State"  who  may  duly  appreciate  the  services 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  their  behalf,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate ;  but  we  believe  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  "  Empire  State"  were  well  represented  by 
Mr.  Wright,  their  own  chosen  Senator,  upon  the  subject  of 
these  claims. 

That  Mr.  Wright  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  pressing 
importunities  of  the  claimants,  and  that  be  encountered  a  painful 
struggle  between  his  natural  kindness  of  heart  and  disposition 
on  the  one  band,  and  his  duty  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
which  he  represented  on  the  other,  is  apparent  from  hia  opening 
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remarks.  He  paid :  "  He  had  not  wanted  inducements  to  examine 

the  merits  of  the  bill  upon  the  table  with  the  utmost  care.  He 
had  been  sensible,  from  the  beginning,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  the  appropriation  were  his  im- 
mediate constituents ;  that  a  full  share  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  bill  was  to  be  distributed  to  citizens  of  Lis  own 
State;  that  the  amount  of  that  appropriation  (five  millions  of 
dollars^  was  not  unimportant  in  itself,  and  might  go,  in  many 
cases,  if  distributed,  to  relieve  necessities,  now  illy  provided 
for,  and  in  all  to  add  to  comforts  which  a  free  and  industrious 
people  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  He  said  if  he  had  been  unmind- 
ful of  these  obligations  of  a  local  character,  and  fully  due  from 
himself  to  his  immediate  constituents,  he  had  not  been  permitted 
to  overlook  them  from  forgetfulness.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  addressed  to  himself^  and  signed  by  a  number  of  most 
respectable  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  acting  in  be- 
half of,  and  as  a  committee  from,  the  claimants  in  that  State. 
These  gentlemen  had  urged  him  to  an  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject with  all  the  earnestness  due  to  its  importance  and  to  their 
interest  in  his  course,  and  with  all  the  respect  which  intelligent 
citizens  will  not  fail  to  yield  to  the  obligations  of  public  duty, 
and  to  a  proper  regard  to  great  public  interests. 

"  They  had  invoked  his  support  of  the  bill,  provided  that 
support  could  be  yielded  consistently  with  the  merits  of  the 
claims  they  represented,  and  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  hia 
country ;  and  they  had  done  this  with  a  kindness  wnich  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  his  partialities  towards  those  who  had  the 
right  thus  to  call  upon  nim,  and  to  demand  his  services,  as  one 
of  their  representatives  here." 

But  Mr.  Wright,  like  President  Pierce,  looked  beyond  the 
amall  circle  of  friends  pressing  upon  him  at  the  capital,  (o  the 
great  body  of  tax-payers,  to  the  silent  millions  in  the  distance, 
who  had  not  been  neard,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  the  efforts 
and  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  their  representatives 
to  induce  them  to  impose  tha^e  heavy  burthens  upon  their 
shoulders.  These  millions  have  blessed  the  memory  of  Silas 
Wright,  and  they  will  bless  the  memory  of  Fmnkhn  Pierce. 
■These  veto  messages  have  given  the  President  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  will  prove  the  noblest 
monuments  of  his  fame,  and  as  enduring  as  the  everlasting 
rocks  of  his  own  Granite  State.  Genesee. 
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THE     WINeED     HOBSE. 


WiXE  fhim  your  homes,  in  tomb  and 
W^e,  iplendora  of  the  past — 
J07  divine  aod  pasdoQ  proud — 
Hope  aablima  and  vision  Taet 
Let  our  love  your  glories  trace, 
Bye  to  eje,  and  (aco  to  tace — 
Lot  our  arms  four  beauties  bind, 
Or,  are  f  0  like  the  wind 
To  sight  impalpftble— too  thin  Ear  oor  embrace 


Fire  and  water  have  we  bound 

To  tbe  car  and  to  the  wheel, 
With  hameas  and  with  trace  of  steel— 
IdTing  speech  and  utteraoco  fbund 

For  the  vei;  lightning's  speed — 

Bveiy  element  compelled 

To  OUT  luxury  or  need, 
And  with  a  certain  prophecy 

Learned  to  count  the  couraea  held 
By  the  chance-worlds  that  wlurl  on  higb— 
The  night-marea  of  a  dreaming  sky. 


3m«1j  it  weT«  an  easy  task, 

After  this,  to  bind  and  yoke 
The  mighty  thought  of  ages  past — 
The  Horse  our  younger  (kthers  brok^- 
Tfae  wondrous  Steed 
Whose  wind-winged  speed 
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Treada  on  the  hill-top  and  the  dond — 

Tbe  gilorioaa  Horse 

"WTiMO  sua-payed  ooorao 
Tbe  younger  dreok  and  Soman  bowed^ 

The  Steed  whose  mane, 

Like  golden  ntia, 
A  glDcy  round  the  Italian  shed 
On  that  great  road  through  Hell  and  HsbtbiIi 
Eia  restless  will  alone  might  tread — 
The  Horse  with  living  munc  shod, 
to  the  One  Bard  of  Kngland  giren, 

By  whom,  as  by  a  guiding  God, 
His  tramp  of  melody  was  driren 

Through  every  deep  and  hidden  part 
Of  that  strange  thing — the  human  heart. 


And  yet  the  song  is  ttill, 
And  on  the  cloud  and  bill 
Does  tbe  strong  Steed  unbitted  Btray— 
The  wave  and  air  we  tamo, 
HameBa  the  wind  and  flame — 
Uncurbed  and  fi^e  his  giories  pUy. 
None  the  Wlnged-Ono's  speed  may  yolte^ 
Lost  the  bit — the  bridle  broke — 
Unknown  the  might — unseen  tbe  way. 


He  alone  may  mount  the  Steed 
To  whom  the  andent  spell  is  known — 

He  its  magic  lotWrs  read 
Who  has  the  Will,  and  he  alone. 
And  tbe  Will  otir  soula  have  sold 
For  tbe  love  of  steel  and  gold- 
Sold  the  mighty  fbr  the  mean — 
Trucked  tbe  priceless  for  the  vile— 
Bartered  (br  tbe  foal  the  clean, 
And  instead  of  weeping^  smile. 


In  the  name  of  Tmtb  alone, 
Might  the  ancient  rider  foel 
The  strength  to  curb  tho  Heavenly  Stocd ; 
A  very  child  would  scarcely  need 

Scourge  In  hand,  or  spur  od  heel, 
If  that  litUe  word  were  known. 
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But  eiaDt-brawn  and  TiUn-force— 
Strength  of  muacle  and  of  mind — 
Haman  wit  sod  migbt  combined, 
'Were  those  letteia  five  nnreod, 
III  Dpon  the  task  were  aped 

To  mount  and  cuib  the  wind-ninged  Hone. 


Earth  !■  old,  but  then  was  joing — 
The?  were  children — wo  are  men — 
Youth's  great  bfmn  of  Fiutb  ia  sung — 
Clay  wbicli  counts,  could  worahip  then. 


Give  tw  a  God — a  living  God — 

One  to  wake  the  sleeping  Boul — 
One  to  cleanse  tbe  tainted  blood 
'Whoee  pulBes  in  our  bosoms  roll — 
A  vigorooa  Faith's  refl'etbing  breatb. 
To  make  us  hunger  for  the  true — 
A  Faith  to  quicken  and  renew 
The  mght-Uare  «€  our  Uib  in  Death. 


Come  Lt  how  or  whence  it  mi^, 
That  Faith  divine— that  earnest  WiU, 

This  alone  may  teach  tbe  way 
To  curb  and  bit  the  Wiaged-One  stiU. 

Truth  and  Futh  are  ever  wed — 

Faith  alone  the  cloud  can  tread 
And  look  unblinded  ou  the  Sun. 
This  was  the  Uagic  of  tbe  Dead— 
They  had  a  Faith,  and  wo  have  none. 
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TRANSATLANTIC     OBITICISM* 


(From  the  "  7aix  du  Monde,"  Joanial  PrancaU  t,  Pari&) 


[Wb  bave  boon  accostomed  to  meet  reviewa  like  'Che  fbllowiog  in  tbe  Britlah 
nu^aaoea,  bnt  we  think  our  readers  will  *arcB  be  prepaivd  to  know  that  Frencli 
writera  have  adapted  a  Btjle  hitherto  peculiar  lo  Frazior  and  bis  compeera.  A 
geueroua  emulation,  cot  to  bo  accounted  for  by  us,  seems  to  have  ariaeo  betn^en 
the  two  "  great  alliee." — Ed.  XT.  S.  R.J 

This  is  a  disgusting  book,  its  author  a  squint-eyed  hypocrite. 
What  business  the  despicable  puppy  has  to  gethis  dirty  pub- 
lication reprinted  in  England,  his  master  who  sent  him  Itnowa 
best;  but,  for  our  part,  we  think  it  would  have  beeu  a  mercy 
to  the  poor  peeping  rogue  to  have  hung  him  out  of  hand :  hia 
life  must  have  been  a  burden  to  him,  if  he  has  any  conscions- 
ness  of  it 

A  police-oiflcer,  who  was  put  upon  the  traqk  of  this  mis- 
chievous adventurer,  and  who  noted  every  act  of  the  creature 
from  the  moment  he  set  hia  foot  in  London,  has  furnished  us, 
by  permission  from  high  quarters,  with  full  information  of  his 
movements  and  designs. 

The  preface  of  his  pitiful  performance  is  a  lie  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  author  professes  to  be  a  clergymau.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  preacher  of  that  detestable,  heathenish  sect  of  Unita* 
riana,  of  whom,  we  regret  to  say,  a  few  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
land in  the  manufacturing  suburbs. 

"  I  brought  letters  of  introduotjon  to  seTeral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
diBtinctioD — Lord  L.,  Lord  C,  and  Lord  B.,  and  many  others ;  but  selected 
odIj  a  few  of  the  best,  and  found  mj  advantage  in  it  And  let  me  here  take 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  nobilitj  and  gentry  in  England  are  the  only 

*  Travels  in  England.  B7  Bov.  Dr.  Turtle.  Bull,  Toleur  &  Co.,  Rue  d'Alliaoce,  Farta. 
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classes  with  whom  an  Americwi  con  assocUtcwilh  comfort  or  decency.  Lest 
I  may  seem  to  do  injnstice  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  England  by 
thb  observation,  I  must  justify  myself  by  an  explanation  in  TuU.  Americans 
admit  ne  distinction  of  rank,  and  one  meets  with  no  examples  among  them 
of  servility  or  assumption,  unless  it  be  among  some  decayed  old  families 
whose  pride  has  sunk  them  out  of  notice.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lower  sort,  especially  in  the  country,  expect  a  gentleman  to  maintain  a  marked 
saperiority,  and  if  he  does  not  do  this  he  is  very  sure  to  be  insulted.  An 
American  is  consequently  never  at  his  ease  until  be  gets  among  those  with 
whom  he  can  malnlain  an  equal  footbg,  and  who  will  never  offend  him  by 
servility  or  insolence.  I  say,  therefore,  that  an  American  who  wishes  to 
enjoy  himpelf  in  English  sodety  should  avoid  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
especially  the  authors  and  artists,  and  seek  that  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  the 
only  unquestionable  examples  will  be  found  in  the  upper  classes.  In  America 
the  noble  spirit  of  freedom,  the  original  birth-right  of  genCemen,  has  pene- 
trated downward,  and,  in  general  with  the  name,  pervades  all  society  alike. 
The  haughty  frankness  of  an  American  Westerner  or  Kentuckian  is  the 
rough  soul  of  chivalry  itself.  It  knows  no  superior,  but  is  always  ready  to 
recognize  equality. 

"  Of  all  classes  in  England,  I  would  caution  my  countrymen  against  the 
literati  and  artists.  The  arts  here  lean  entirely  on  patronage,  and  nothing  is 
of  consrquence  to  an  artist  but  a  lord,  or,  at  least,  a  member  of  an  Art-Union 
Committee,  who  is  something  more.  The  tastes  of  the  Italian  artists,  in  the 
days  of  Leo  X.,  were  directed  to  sublime  and  naUonal  subjects;  but  in  Eog- 
land  the  tastes  of  the  artists,  of  necessity,  directed  by  their  patrons,  run  in 
a  low  channal.  Hence  the  vast  number  of  dogs  and  horses  painted  and 
engraved  in  England,  and  these  generally  spiritless  and  incorrect.  Landseer, 
the  dog-painter,  is  the  artist  most  in  repute  in  England.  Maclise,  Eaatlake, 
and  a  few  others  of  a  superior  school,  are  admired  indeed,  but  produce  veiy 
few  pictures  for  want  of  due  encouragement.  Dc^  and  horses  being  the 
only  national  topics,  their  genius  has  no  medium  of  communication  with  the 
popular  mind. 

"The  authors  are  especially  to  be  avoided  by  travellers,  as  they  are  most 
part  the  mirror  and  embodiment  of  class  prejudices.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, I  found  them  a  welt-meaning  but  narrow  kind  of  men,  servile  to 
noblemen,  and  thorough  haters  of  Republicanism,  if  not  in  theory  yet 
always  in  practice.  They  know  nothing  of  America  except  through  the 
book  piracies  of  our  publishers,  and  the  imitative  talent  of  our  writers. 
Irving  they  call  an  Englishman,  and  eulogize  him  much ;  Prescott  and  Ban- 
croft, tbey  say,  have  studied  Gibbon  and  )Iacaulay  to  some  purpose.  One 
of  their  Timet  writers  assured  me,  with  great  gravity,  that  the  history  of 
America  could  not  be  written  until  the  States  became  independent  of  each 
other,  and  made  a  tolerable  subject  by  their  civil  wars.  He  writes  .the 
'  Democratic'  articles  in  the  Timtt." 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  this  tissue  of  abominable  lies. 
We  can  only  make  our  acknowledgments  to  those  authors  and 
artists  who,  by  some  open  slight  upon  this  bore  Turtle,  with  his 
pestering  letters,  have  planted  in  nia  breast  the  salutary  dread 
of  them  he  expresses.  For  political  reasons,  it  appears,  certain 
distinguished  persons  have  chosen  to  endure  the  society  of  im- 
pertineDt  Yankees,  and,  among  others,  of  this  odious  Turtle. 
Ferhaps  the  creature  did  contrive,  by  some  low  flatteries,  to 
force  himself  upon  the  notice  of  one  or  two  persons  of  import- 
ance. We  find  him  toadying  to  Lord  Grub,  on  his  lordsnip'a 
magnificent  estate  in  L— — -sliire.  His  lordship's  well-known 
hospitality,  in  fact  an  open  house  for  all  comers,  very  well 
accounts  for  the  appearance  of  this  travelling  Tom  Peep  in 
aristocratic  circles.    "  His  lordship,"  says  our  traveller. 


10,000  sheep  upon  his  estates,  as  lie  himself  a 
The  low  propensities  of  the  fellow  may  be  seen  by  his  pester- 
ing inquiries  about  the  sheep.  In  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
his  thoughts  ran  upon  rams  and  ewes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  his  lordship  is  the  best  sheep-breeder  in  all  England,  and 
has  the  largest  number  of  those  valuable  animals  upon  his 
own  grounds;  but  who  but  the  son  of  a  a heep -stealer  would, 
at  Lord  Grub's  own  table,  be  annoying  his  lordship  with  count- 
ing them?  Now  we  bappen  to  know,  from  his  lordship's  prin- 
cipal farmer,  that  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  Grub  estate  is 
exactly  9090 ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  inaccuracy  to 
his  lordship,  we  catch  our  Yankee  sheep-stealer  in  a  double  lie, 
first  representing  that  his  lordship  spoke  about  his  sheep  at  all ; 
and  secondly,  distorting  the  information  vouchsafed  by  his  lord- 
ship to  so  unworthy  a  questioner. 

The  notice  of  him  at  Lord  Grub's,  where  he  was  entertained 
for  a  specimen  of  a  backwoods  barbarian,  and  admitted  to  a 
common  intimacy  with  the  parlor-cat  and  the  monkey,  em- 
boldens our  observer  of  eheep  to  take  some  higher  observations. 
He  casta  his  insolent  eyea  upon  hia  lordship's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  has  the  audacity  to  pronounce  equal  in  beauty 
with  the  "mcst  beautiful  American  girl  he  had  ever  seen." 
That  a  travelling  sheep-observing  Tom  Peep,  capable  of  the 
insolence  of  picking  and  choosing  among  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  "  several  English  lords,"  and  of  other  gross  viola- 
tions of  decency  of  which  we  have  convicted  him,  should  not 
only  penetrate  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  domestic  hearth,  bat 
should  public  what  he  taere  saw,  exposing  to  the  world  the 
veiled  beantiee  of  a  young  English  heiress,  is  a  circumstance  to 
excite  rather  detestation  than  surprise.     His  lordship's  daugh- 
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ter,  the  beautiful  and  thoroughly  accomplished  Lady  Juha  Grub, 
will  feel  her  native  modesty  and  honor  profoundly  shocked  to 
find  her  beauty  profaned  before  the  world  by  a  travelling  idiot, 
like  this  ridiculoua  Doctor  Turtle.  To  his  narrow  soul  the 
honor  of  an  English  lady  is  doubtless  as  fair  a  topic  of  calumny 
as  any,  and  likely  to  afford  as  much  amusement  to  the  prurient 
aoula  of  his  Yanlcee  readers.  Let  this  dirty  little  fellow  have  a 
care  how  ever  he  aeta  foot  again  on  Britiali  soil ;  a  punishment 
awaits  him  agaiust  which  his  cloth  will  be  no  protection,  the 
punishment  of  a  peeper  and  calumniator,  the  scorn  of  every 
true  Briton. 

Enoi;gh  of  the  Rev.  idiot.  By  him  we  have  done  our  duty. 
The  quotations  we  have  given  are  quite  enough  to  characterize 
their  author  as  a  puppy  and  an  American,  Tne  book  is  a  mere 
traveller's  farrago  of  pretended  information  upon  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  style 
low  and  vulgar,  with  an  affectation  of  simplicity.  American 
writers  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  confine  themselves  to  their 
scurrile  daily  prints,  and  that  coarse  and  abusive  style  of  criti- 
cism which  is  congenial  to  the  republican  mind.  When  they 
are  sick  of  that,  let  them  study  their  betters. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  thing  serious,  such  as  the  compara- 
tive value  of  republican  and  aristocratical  forms  of  government, 
we  regret  the  necessity  of  using  so  miserable  a  fellow  as  Turtle, 
and  so  wretched  a  production  as  his  book  ;  but  Turtle  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  Americans,  probably  the 
best  of  them,  and  we  must  take  him  for  want  of  a  better  sub- 
ject. The  fact  that  not  a  single  clergyman  in  America  eojoya 
a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  newspaper  editor  in  Eng- 
land, is  proof  enough  of  the  utter  degradation  andpoverty  of 
the  class.  They  are  a  kind  of  charity  priests,  like  tEe  begging 
friars,  and  live  on  the  voluntary  alms  of  the  women  and  super- 
stitious. They  cultivate  a  peculiar  enthusiasm  very  like  the 
Hindoo  Juggernaut  mania,  by  which  they  excite  miserable 
crowds  of  devotees  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ecstatic  fury.  Under 
the  excitement  of  these  beggarly  ezhorters,  thousands  have 
been  known  to  become  insane,  struck  as  it  were,  by  the  wrath 
of  Heaven,  as  a  punishment  for  spiritual  indecency. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  continued  prevalency  of  re- 
pablicao  sentiment  in  America,  after  the  wretched  experience 
of  a  century  of  civil  discord  and  insurrection  over  the  entire 
continent,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  infiuence  of  these 
begging  clergy.     The  enthusiasm  tney  excite  is  of  the  most 
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ungovernable  kind,  and   agrees   perfectly  with  tbe  atrocious 
libertinism  of  the  democratic  masses, 

No  more  satisfactory  proof  can  be  offered  of  the  utter  cor- 
ruption of  society  in  America,  and  the  deep  discontent  of  the 
majority,  than  the  almost  ridiculous  delight  of  the  people,  -at 
the  visit  of  any  Englishman  of  distinction.  Mr.  Dickens,  though 
only  a  melodramatic  tale- writer  of  the  popular  sort  in  England, 
made  a  progress  through  America,  like  a  conqueror.  Thousands 
rushed  to  catch  a  sight  at  him  ;  he  was  f^ted  and  applauded  to 
his  own  disgust.  Hc^  Majesty's  Minister  in  America,  as  we 
ai-e  credibly  informed,  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  merely  because  he  is  a  polite  English 
gentlemen,  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  nation  are  intrusted 
to  his  hands.  He  advises  the  Congress,  regulates  the  tariff  of 
imposts,  controls  the  press,  and  rules  the  manners.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  American  statesmen  have  no  foreign  policj',  and 
ill  their  dealings  with  foreign  nations  should  consult  with  more 
experienced  governments  who  have. 

The  respect  shown  for  English  opinion  in  this  instance  by 
the  Democratic  chaos,  is  a  proof  of  an  approaching  change. 
We  must  confess,  we  are  not  without  some  feelings  of  regard 
and  affection  for  America.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talent  and 
some  genius  of  a  practical  order  among  them ;  but  it  must 
continue  depressed  and  vulgarized,  while  they  continue  to  bug 
the  old  and  exploded  notions  of  democratic  equality.  Democ- 
racies time  out  of  mind  arc  wholly  incapable  of  adopting  or 
carrying  out  any  system  of  policy,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
pure  humanitv,  and  show  a  true  disinterestedness,  if  some  of 
our  young  nobility  would  go  to  Americ.i,  (the  voyage  is  now 
become  easy,)  and  by  a  personal  example  and  influence,  teach 
tile  Americans  Itave  to  behave  and  how  to  make  laws  and 
treaties. 

The  horrible  system  of  negro  slavery,  supported  by  the 
fionthem  inhabitants  of  North-America,  can  never  be  amelior- 
ated or  abolished  but  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  European 
powers.  The  most  feasible  scheme  we  have  beard  of  for  its 
iibnlition,  is  that  adapted  by  the  pre.sent  ministry.  In  her  grand 
jir.Jicy  for  the  civilization  and  christianization  of  the  world, 
Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  plan  the  most  profound  and  success- 
ful. By  persuasion,  and  if  necessary  by  a  gentle  violence,  she* 
disisolves  those  unholy  compacts  of  semi-barbarous  States, 
which  like  the  American  Union  are  erected  for  the  perpetuation 
of  tho  worst  institutions  and  the  propagation  of  the  most  inju- 
riona  opinions.     The  diplomacy  of  England  has  hit  upon  a 
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method  which  has  thus  far  worked  very  well.  Instead  of  a 
single  embassy  to  the  Central  Government,  several  are  dis- 
patched to  the  separate  disaffected  States,  with  orders  to  point 
out  to  them  the  peculiar  advantages  of  their  position.  The 
colonies  separately  operated  upon  in  this  way,  have  awakened 
to  a  keen  sense  of  their  dependent  and  miserable  condition. 
These  separate  agencies,  operating  together  with  tlie  central  one 
already  all-powerful  at  the  seat  of  the  Central  Government,  are 
doing  wonders.  Numbers  of  the  more  enlightened  American 
citizens  entertain  opinions  very  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
British  civilization  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  weal- 
thier classes  on  the  sea-coast  very  generally  incline  towards  us ; 
and  taking  all  these  evidences,  together  with  the  violent  animo- 
sity of  a  strong  faction  in  the  northern  colonies  against  the 
southern,  which  needs  only  a  little  of  the  same  skillful  fostering 
that  created  it,  to  create  a  civil  war,  cast  a  strong  light  upon 
the  future,  and  inspire  us  with  a  Christian  hope  and  sympathy 
for  our  benighted  and  struggling  brothers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

{The  Hev.  Mr.  Turtle,  with  nliotn  we  linro  long  been  upon  the  moat  intimAte 
temiB,  and  for  wlioso  character  ire  hnve  the  greatest  respect,  will  pardon  us  for 
Buflbrinii  the  cxprcaalon  of  BOme  har?)i  opioioas  at  himself  and  book.  The  humana 
and  Christlnn  spirit  wliich  marks  tlie  latter  pnrt  oT  this  article,  and  the  Btrong  in- 
terest the  autlior  manifests  in  tiio  TelHiro  of  Amcricn,  vrM  sorely  enable  hini  to 
bear  the  brotherly  correction  which  is  gi7Dn  in  ttio  first  parL — Ed.] 
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5XTEA0T.FK0M    LIFE. 


Life,  and  the  mysteries  of  life,  are  one. 
Thoj  compass  ua  as  earthly  shadows  fitl] 
From  the  evcDtDg  sun,  that  Etrotching  towards  the  east. 
Lie,  like  our  bodies,  in  the  graTo.    By  this 
Is  fult  an  iaSuence  from  afar,  that  gives 
A  deeper  meaning  to  all  common  things; 
Makes  the  trail sfiguruti on  of  oiirjoys, 
And  hurden  of  our  sorrows,  but  a  tie 
That  binds  in  better  sympatby  the  hearts 
Of  all  mankind,  and  opens  to  tbe  sun 
What  else  might  be  in  darkness,  or  such  light 
As  gleams  along  the  pathway  of  the  dead. 
iKipulse  and  feeling  are  so  near  allied. 
That  in  the  jostle  of  the  world  they  pass 
As  brothers ;  and  the  cynic  from  his  tub 
Looks  o'er  his  nose,  and  smiles  a  bitter  smile 
When  they  go  by,  to  think  how  a  few  years 
Will  stay  the  eager  footstep — how  a  thought, 
A  care,  a  love,  will  come  with  shadowy  blight 
And  send  that  footstep  backwards  o'er  the  past- 
Cold,  surly  propbetl  thy  grim  eye  was  right 
Id  its  anticipation  of  the  power 
That  comes  with  long  eiperience  of  life — 
But  thou  art  wrong,  not  less  in  what  thou  knowcst. 
Than  more  in  what  tliou  hast  not  fell,  or  felt 
As  the  parched  traveller  feels  the  simoom's  blast 
For  that  is  belter  knowledge,  not  to  know. 
Than  knowing,  to  put  off  the  better  use. 
And  have  no  joy  but  in  the  croaking  tongue, 
Which  might  Icam  wisdom  from  the  solemn  owl. 
And  screech  io  its  own  darkness     I  liaTO  learned 
A  lesson  in  this  mazy  world,  and  read 
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With  more  sublime  attracLion  nliat  is  wrote 
Upon  the  clond  that  covered  every  attr, 
When  tbe  brightest  of  oil  weal  out.     It  said : 
Not  in  the  depths  of  thj  own  heart,  a  grief 
Within  a  Becond  and  a  deeper  grief, 
Look  thou ;  nor  linger  there,  but  raise  ihinc  eyes, 
And  to  the  Power  that  stands  beside  thee  now, 
Stronger  than  what  the  tabled  gods  of  old 
Placed  by  the  neW'boro  infant,  ere  the  earth 
Bad  touched  her  awful  ward,  and  bore  its  front 
Up  tQ  the  stars — look  thou,  and  to  the  ekics. 
Where  thy  still  prayer  is  .symboled  in  a  soul, 
Who  taught  thee  by  a  Tisiblc  worship  here, 
And  teaches  still  invisibly  above. 

Ay,  there  has  pas.'ted  for  me  on  the  tide  of  time, 

A  life  within  a  life,  a  sign,  a  spull, 

A  picture  as  of  heraldries  inwore 

Upon  the  darker  canvas — ^a  ri^d  gleam, 

Paintings  by  hieroglyphics  on  the  brain, 

Or  telegriiphs,  wbotie  signals  read  afar 

Like  b^aziDg  rockets ;  or  perhaps  the  fugue 

Of  some  tumultuous  dream,  starting  the  nerves, 

And  shattering  all  their  motions  into  one. 

Yet  was  it  real,  born  of  noon-day  life. 

Walking  on  earth,  among  the  common  things 

Of  daily  labor  and  of  dtiily  rest. 

And  oft  the  shapes  of  my  imaginings 

Have  HO  transferred  themaelven,  bi>  taken  the  Inrm 

And  breath  of  living  numbers,  that  the  hour 

When  the  last  plague  fell  on  my  heart,  and  blew 

A  blaat  that  it  should  rise  before  /  died. 

Has  clothed  as  with  a  panoply  the  pnli 

Of  mortal  sorrow ;  and  from  thence  has  drawn 

No  fad,  funereal  music,  but  a  song — 

An  anthem,  as  from  some  cathedral  choir. 

Where,  through  each  storied  arch,  the  organ's  blaze 

Bose  on  a  pomp  of  summer-clouda  to  heaven. 

(  Therefore  it  is  that  I,  who  always  feared 

The  sound  of  my  own  voice,  now  gather  strengt.h 
To  register  this  Extract :  but  the  pi-n 
la  slon'  to  trace  the  thought ;  and  thought  is  long 
Maturing  the  creations  of  the  brain ; 
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And  oven  nil  realities,  irhen  put, 

Like  infant  faces  soon  dislimn  themselves, 

And  by  pursuing  ahadowa  pass  away 

To  indUtinct  idesa.    This  for  me 

Is  all  so  true,  that  I  n-ould  fain  believe 

It  were  less  so — yet  not  for  (Sa(  doubt  I 

Or  ponder — rather,  as  the  actual  world 

Advances  to  the  front,  would  I  recede, 

So  that  the  dimmest  of  these  truths  may  come 

As  the  interpretation  of  a  dream. 

But  underGland  ;  all  bdividua]  thought, 
Experience,  action,  even  the  soul  itself. 
Are  bonnd  in  unity  by  one  grand  storm 
That  swept  through  life.     I  am  not  of  the  act. 
But  of  the  chorus — standing  by  the  atsge, 
As  in  the  Athenian  tragedy.     I  speak 
Nothing  essential — tliat  already  is. 
I  come  between  the  pauses,  where  great  truths. 
Secrets  of  mighty  passions  have  been  atirred ; 
Suggesting  to  fA«tr  minds  what  might  be  said, 
Had  only  G/n»  been  given  them  to  think. 

Reader,  who  laugh'st  at  this,  I  toll  thee  bere, 

There  have  been  such  deep  plays  through  all  the  world. 

Acted  behind  the  curtain,  that  the  smile 

Would  be  put  off,  were  but  one  part  revealed. 

And  Ouit  the  least  out  langu^e  may  describe. 

Or  if  that  tmiU  must  come,  let  it  then  come 

Repellant  as  sea-fbam  bells,  given  to  the  Bh(H« 

By  lashing  tides,  whose  voices  rnn  along 

The  sands,  in  echoes  of  such  laughter  as 

Each  wave  greets  its  returning  fugitive. 

Layers  of  thought  fall  softly  on  the  brain, 

As  light  on  light — ideas,  images. 

In  one  vast  aggregate-~all  covered  up, 

Xot  buried  \  but  by  some  poten^al  charm, 

Some  tragic  spell  that  through  tlie  dreaming  mind 

Comes  with  delirium,  disturbed  yet  sane; 

Some  great  convulsion,  for  an  instant  butst 

In  central  force — last,  by  the  hour  of  death — 

To  be  revived,  revealed,  restored,  renewed, 

Aud  walk  agtun  on  fAts  tide  of  the  grave. 
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Thus  for  tbia  Extract,  has  the  power  of  life, 
Within'a  deeper  life,  by  signal  lighla, 
Thrown  oa  the  tablets  of  the  brain,  unrolled 
Its  fine,  memorial  parchments— to  be  read 
With  such  interpretation  as  may  give 
No  steady  meaning — parliallj/  unsound. 
For  the  strong  reason  they  were  all  so  true 

(_UnfinUhed.) 


CHRISTIANITY— ISLAM  ISM. 


In  the  reign  of  Oetavius  Ctesar,  master  of  Eome,  then  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  there  appeared,  in  a  small  and  obscure  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  yet  lineally 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Judea ;  born  in  the  stable  of  an 
inn,  yet  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  announced  to  the  world  by  the 
voice  of  angels  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  result  of  his 
appearance  upon  earth  was  then  declared  by  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly'host  to  be,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
jjeace,  good  icill  toward  Tnan." 

This  Man  was  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant  between  God 
and  men.     He  was  tte  founder  of  a  new  religion. 

He  proclaimed,  by  a  special  revelation  from  heaven,  (he  im- 
mortaUty  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribuHoTi,  and 
the  Tesponsibilily  of  man  hereafter,  for  tlie  deeds  done  in  Uie  body. 

And  He  declared,  that  the  enjoyment  of  felicity  in  the  world 
hereafter  would  be  the  reward  of  the  practice  of  benevolence 
here.  His  whole  law  was  resolvable  into  the  precept  of  love  ; 
peace  on  earth — "ood  will  to  man,  was  the  earthly  object  of 
his  mission  ;  and  the  authoritative  demonstration  of  the  immor- 
tality of  man  was  that  which  constituted  the  more  than  earthly 
tribute  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  destined,  by  its  internal  power,  to  sub- 
due the  masters  of  the  world.     Such  was  the  kingdom  founded 
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upon  a  rock,  against  which  He  declared,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail. 

But  by  what  meang,  to  what  extent,  through  what  vicissi- 
tudes, against  what  obstructions,  and  within  the  compass  of  " 
what  time,  the  Christian  dispensation  ia  to  have  its  entire  sway 
upon  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  human  family,  it 
is  not  within  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence  to  reveal. 
The  prediction,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail,  was  a 
prophecy  no  less  clear  than  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  be 
armed  against  it.  That  it  should  make  its  way  against  alt  the 
powers  of  earth,  an  well  as  against  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
aevils,  was  with  equal  explicitness  announced.  Persecution, 
sufferance,  and  death  were  freely  held  out,  as  the  destiny  of 
those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
glad  tidings  to  man.  The  Lord  of  glory  was  himself  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  So  little  in  harmony 
were  his  doctrines  and  their  first-fruits,  that  he  expressly 
warned  his  disciples  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  the  universal  triumph  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  over  the  unsocial  passions  of  his  dis- 
ciples. It  elevated  the  standard  of  the  human  character  in  the 
scale  of  existence.  The  Christian  was  taught,  that  the  end  of 
his  being  on  earth  was  the  salvation  of  Tiis  soul  hereafter. 
Compounded  of  never-dying  spirit,  and  of  perishable  matter, 
he  was  taught  to  subdue  his  earthly  passions ;  to  purify  his 
spirit  by  repentance ;  to  give  his  immortal  part  entire  control 
over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  to  overcome  the  world  of  his  own 
vices,  and  to  sacrifice  the  earthly  pleasures  of  sense  to  the  spir- 
itual joys  of  eternity.  On  the  Christian  spirit  of  morals,  man  \s 
an  immortal  spirit,  confined  for  a  short  space  of  time  in  an 
earthly  tabernacle.  Kindness  to  his  fellow-mortals  embraces 
the  whole  compass  of  his  duties  upon  earllh,  and  the  whole  pro- 
mise of  happiness  to  his  spirit  hereafter.  TuE  eskence  OF  this 
DOCTBINE  IS,  TO  EXALT  THE  SPIRITUAL  OVER  THE  BRUTAL 
PAllT  OF  HIS  NATURE. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  But  in  revealing  this  sys- 
tem of  morals  to  man,  it  was  not  the  design  of  Providence  to 
change  his  nature.  It  left  him  as  he  had  been  created — left  him 
with  all  the  passions  and  propensities  of  bis  degenerate  condi- 
tion since  the  fall.  It  was  consistent  with  the  Divine  purpose 
that  the  operation  of  this  system  should  be  slow  and  gradual ; 
that  its  conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  earth  should  be  long 
protracted ;  thai  it  should  be  perverted  by  heresies  and  schisms ; 
that  it  should  be  encumbered  with  the  most  portentoos  and 
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incredible  absurdities ;  that  it  should  be  for  centuries  oppressed 
and  persecuted ;  and  that  after  having  overcome  principalitiea  ■ 
"and  powers,  and,  in  defiance  of  Roman  despotism,  seated  itself 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Cassara,  it  should  encounter. the  shock  of 
a  vile  and  sordid  imposture.  It  was  consistent  with  the  Divine 
purpose  that,  by  the  operation  of  this  system,  all  these  should 
be  slowly  and  gradually  overcome. 

In  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  a  wandering 
Arab,  of  the  lineage  of  Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  combining  the 
powers  of  transcendent  genius  with  the  preternatural  energy  of 
a  fanatic  and  the  fraudulent  spirit  of  an  impostor,  proclaimed 
himself  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  and  spread  desolation  and 
delusion  over  an  extensive  portion  of  the  earth.  Adopting, 
from,  the  sublime  conception  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  doctrine  of 
one  omnipotent  God,  he  connected  indissolubly  with  it  the  au- 
dacions  falsehood,  that  he  was  himself  his  prophet  and  apostle. 
Adopting,  from  the  new  revelation  of  Jesus,  the  faith  ana  hope 
of  immortal  life,  and  of  future  retribution,  he  bumbled  it  to 
the  dust  by  adapting  all  the  rewards  and  sanctions  of  his  reli- 
gion to  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  passion.  He  poisoned 
the  sources  of  human  felicity  at  the  fountain,  by  degrading  the 
condition  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  allowance  of  polygamy  ; 
and  he  declared  undistinguishing  and  exterminating  war  ns  a 
part  of  his  religion  against  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
ESSENCE  or  HI3  DOCTRINE  WAS  VIOLENCE  AND  LUST;  TO  EXALT 
THE  liKUTAL  OVER  THE  SPIRITUAL  PART  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Between  these  two  religions,  thus  contrasted  in  their  charac- 
ters, a  war  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  has  already 
raged-  That  war  is  yet  flagrant;  nor  can  it  cease  but  by  the 
extincture  of  that  imposture,  which  has  been  permitted  by 
Providence  to  prolong  the  degeneracy  of  man.  While  the 
merciless  and  dissolute  are  encouraged  to  furnish  motives  to 
human  action,  there  never  can  be  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men.  The  hand  of  Ishmael  will  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 

For  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  the  imposture  of  Mohammed 
was  permitted  to  triumph.  The  infidelity  of  the  last  age 
sprung  to  the  conclusion  that  this  triumph  was  never  to  be  re- 
versed; and  the  short-sighted  historian  of  Rome's  decline  and 
fell,  sneering  alike  at  the  imposture  of  the  pseudo-prophet  and 
at  the  gospel  of  eternal  truth,  after  affirming  that  Mohammed, 
with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  had 
erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome, 
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regards  the  event  as  a  revolution  which  had  impressed  a  nev 

and  lasting  character  oa  the  nationa  of  the  globe.* 

In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  on  the  very  borders  of- 
the  frigid  zone,  the  descendants  of  the  Scythians  and  the  Sar- 
matians  of  former  ages,  whence  issued  in  swarms  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  imperial  Rome,  a  nation  has  arisen,  at  once  of 
European  and  Asiatic  origin,  hut  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
retaining  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Grecian  Church,  believing 
in  the  divine  inspiration,  and  the  indispensable  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligations  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  of  the  para- 
bles of  the  good  Samaritan  and  of  the  prodigal  son. 

It  is  thb  which  constitutes  them  Christians,  They  believe 
in  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  they  believe  in  the  real 
presence  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  faith  without  works  b  dead ;  that  ChrLst  crucified  is  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;  that  there  abideth  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

The  government  of  this  nation  is  an  absolute  military  mon- 
acchy,  with  a  permanent  armed  force  little  short  of  a  million  of 
men,  and  with  a  discretionary  power  in  the  sovereign  to  sum- 
mon to  his  service,  for  offensive  or  defensive  war,  a  population 
of  near  ten  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  ready  to  march  at  his 
aumraons,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  banner,  with  the  inflexible 
apirit  of  martyrdom.  This  gigantic  power  has  been  maturing 
for  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  csonversion  of  the  SclavonJan  race  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  it  is  in  modern  times  only  that  they  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  European  families;  and  since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff,  or,  more  properly,  since  the  sublime 
conceptions  and  creative  energies  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  they 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  in  a  stale  of  war 
with  the  Tartars,  and  with  their  successors  the  Ottoman  con- 
querors of  Constantinople.  It  would  be  a  repetition  to  trace 
the  causes  of  each  renewal  of  hostilities,  during  a  euccessiou  of 
several  centuries.  The  precept  of  the  Koran  is,  perpetual  war 
against  all  who  deny  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 
The  vanquished  may  purchase  their  lives  by  the  payment  of 
tribute;  the  victorious  maybe  appeased  by  a  false  and  delusive 
promise  of  peace;  and  the  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet  may 
submit  to  the  imperious  necessities  of  defeat ;  but  the  command 
to  propagate  the  Moslem  creed  by  the  sword  is  always  obliga- 

•  Gibbon's  Declioe  aod  FaE 
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tory  when  it  can  be  effective.  The  commands  of  the  Prophet 
may  be  performed  alike  by  fraud  and  by  force.* 

That  the  sovereigns  of  Ktissia,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  have  occasionally  indulged  the  just,  and  wise,  and  hu- 
mane sentiment,  that  at  some  future  day  this  execrable  impos- 
ture of  Mohammed,  with  ita  sword  and  its  Koran,  should  be 
expelled  at  least  from  Europe,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  That  this 
sentiment  was  felt  by  Catharine  the  Second,  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  given  by  her  direction  to  the  second  of  her  grandsons, 
was  received  as  no  insignificant  indication  at  the  time.  The 
guide-post  in  the  Crimea,  "  This  is  the  road  to  Constantinople," 
was  not  less  intelligible :  but  this  sentiment  has  been  more  pro- 
foundly spread  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  people  than  in  that 
of  their  monarchs.  In  the  people  it  has  been  a  sentiment  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  of  Christian  sympathy,  perhaps  of  national 
ambition.  In  the  imperial  breast  it  has  been  shackled  and 
trammelled  by  considerations  of  policy,  by  the  jealousies  of 
envious  and  rival  Christian  neighbors,  and  by  a  sentiment  of 
respect  to  that  most  specious  fraud,  the  necessity  of  a  "  balance 
of  power." 

But  events  have  swept  away  that  hollow  sham ;  and  the  Czar 
(deceased)  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  his  own 
people  bcliind  him  goading  him  on,  the  finger  of  Destiny  raised 
to  beckon  him  across,  the  wings  of  Faith  outspread  to  sustain 
his  flight,  and  nothing  on  the  other  side  to  oppose  his  passage, 
save  the  half-disciplined  barbarians  of  an  ignorant  and  worn-out 
despotism,  and  the  contingent  possibility  of  resistance  from 

■  or  Mobaramcdao  ROod  faith  we  bavo  hod  memorable  examples  ourselves.  When 
our  galiant  Decatur  had  ehaslLied  the  pirato  of  Algiem,  till  be  waa  ready  lo  re- 
nounce Ilia  claim  of  tribute  from  tho  United  Slates,  lie  signed  a  treat;  to  IhateDect; 
but  tho  treat;  wbj9  drawn  up  in  the  Arabic  langunj:;c,  aa  well  as  in  out  a-xa  ;  and 
our  negotiators,  unaequainted  with  the  language  of  the  Xoran,  ^gned  the  copies  of 
the  treaty  iu  both  languages,  not  icaagiDing  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
them.  Within  a  year  tiie  Bej  demands,  under  penally  of  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
an  indemnity  Id  loone;  fur  the  frignto  taken  \>j  Decatur:  our  Consul  demanda  tho 
Inundation  of  this  preteDsion ;  and  the  Arabic  copy  of  the  treaty,  signed  by  himself, 
ii  produced,  with  an  article  stipulaUng  Uie  indemnity  foisted  into  it,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition lo  the  treaty  as  it  had  been  concluded.  The  arriral  of  Chauncey  with  a 
squadron  before  Algiers  silenced  the  Ihiudulent  claim  of  the  Dey,  and  he  sij^ned  a 
new  treaty,  ia  which  it  was  abandoned,  but  he  diEdamcd  to  conceal  hia  inleuiiona, 
"My  power,"  said  he,  "  has  been  wrested  from  my  hatidsi  draw  ye  the  treaty  at 
your  pleasure,  and  I  will  sign  it;  but  beware  of  the  moment  when  I  shall  recover 
my  power,  for  with  that  moment  your  treaty  ehall  be  waste-paper."  Ho  avowed 
what  Uohemmedanabave  always  practised,  and  what  he  would  without  scruple  have 
practised  bimseUl 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  character  of  the  Ottoman  Forte  towards  their  Russian 
neighbors ;  and  such  is  the  spirit  which  govema  the  hearts  of  men,  to  whom  vio- 
lence and  treachery  ore  taught  as  principles  of  religion. 
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that  Liliputiao  nephew,  whose  Brobdignaggian  uncle,  the  Rus- 
sian empire  but  then  in  its  infancy.  Bent  back  with  shattered 
cohorts  and  a  ruined  fame. 

The  Emperor  took  tbe  leap ;  an  unexpected  and  abnormal 
alliance  between  France  and  England  for  awhile  retarded,  and 
ipay  yet  awhile  retard,  the  final  but  inevitable  success  of  Ros-  , 
sian  arms.  That  eventual  success  is  in  store  for  Russia,  none 
but  the  moat  purblind  adorer  of  red-tape  can  question.  The 
empire  of  the  Porte,  old  and  exhaustive  and  exhausted ;  ttiat 
of  the  Czar  still  in  its  earliest  years  of  manhood,  progressive, 
expansive,  and  with  a  boundless  ambition  in  the  hearts  of  its 
inhabitants — what  special  providence  of  Mohammed  can  over- 
sway  such  odds  ? 
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INCREDULITY. 


I  BELIEVE  Dot  tbo  earth  IB  as  fulse  and  sad 

As  thoy  paint  to  U3  sanguioo  girla — 
Bwcel  cartli,  with  Iho  robes  or  its  beauty  clad, 

With  the  flonora  on  its  brow  like  povU; 
Or  tb.it,  worn  acd  waa  n-Ith  its  manj  joara 

TVitli  Uie  ehttdowy  cfcles  ran, 
It  fiiltets  along  through  the  sounding  Bphoros 

That  cifcla  the  wearileaa  sun. 

Earth  sad  ? — when  the  joj  of  the  deep  bright  ware: 

la  Bounduig  for  ever  in  play, 
Aod  Ibo  floct  winds  chose  to  the  sea-nymphs'  caves 

Their  ranks  whito  with  the  dashing  spray — 
Where  the  hi!la  are  crested  n-ith  waving  wooils, 

Like  the  plumes  oti  a  chieitain's  brow 
And  even  tlio  heart  of  the  solitudes 

Is  flushed  with  a  rose-bloom  now  7 

And  il^  o'crshadowed  by  domes  and  toners, 

By  the  dtice  and  streeta  of  men, 
la  the  Mr  world  or  leaves  and  flowen 

On  this  eve  of  gray  time,  what  thea? 
Is  it  but  a  magic  palace  unblest, 

That  luminous  world  so  sought, 
TrBQsToTiDliig  to  martile  the  &ted  guest, 

And  fi-eezing  the  ouirents  of  thou^tT 

Upon  us,  with  ila  bright  gates  just  t^, 

Does  it  shine  Ihini  the  mist  that  shroud^ 
Aa  glistens  the  beantUbl  twilight-star 

EYom  the  breast  of  the  driving  clouds ; 
And  we  CAtcb  the  glancing  of  plumes  and  gem^ 

And  the  nrell  of  a  choral  song, 
And  flowers  that  are  crowning,  like  diadems, 

Fair  trcsaos  ^^"^^  the  throng : 
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And  all  Eccms  blent  in  a  gl[ttpriiig  m&zo, 

And  rises  eod  soars  Iho  Toice, 
And  a  spirit  goes  out  from  tlie  golden  hazo 

That  singetli :  Rejoice  I  rejoice  I 
Wo  would  tempt  tho  maze  of  that  chartiii''d  land, 

Wo  would  dance  where  the  light  feet  fiiil, 
Befbre  though  tho  warning  genii  stand, 

And  beckon  us  back  fhim  its  wall 

They  say  that  tho  purple  flowers  are  Ihir 

AloQO  by  the  placid  streams, 
Boaree  ripplod  ot  stirred  by  the  genllo  air, 

That  hove  mirrored  our  youthful  dreams ; 
That  tho  midnight  tempost,  the  waQing  broczc. 

And  tho  billows  of  angry  foam 
StiJt  sweep  tho  face  of  tho  treacherous  sens 

Wherever  beyond  wo  roara. 

Wo  would  fi^cl  tho  heavo  of  that  broader  tide. 

On  its  dancing  sn-oll  wo  would  float ; 
Tea,  away  to  the  wide  blue  sea  we'd  glide, 

Though  'twero  but  in  an  open  boat ; 
And  DOvor  a  marinor  found  now  world 

TLat  along  by  tho  fringing  ahorea 
Went  creeping,  with  scarcely  a  nail  unfurled, 

Nor  dipped  in  the  billows  his  oars. 

There  is  many  an  isle  of  light  and  calm 

In  tho  heart  of  tlie  troublous  seoa, 
IbIcs  crowned  with  the  feathery  groves  of  palm, 

Isles  swept  by  tho  Cunt  spicc-brcezc ; 
And  honor  is  won  Irom  opposing  things — 

And  the  soul  tliat  was  bom  for  light, 
In  the  cloud  and  the  battle  hut  plumes  its  wings 

To  sweep  in  a  loftier  flight. 

En'UL. 
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0  A  STLE-B  U  ILD  I  N  G. 


Vt  KhOSEL  KIDOMir, 


Most  castles  of  the  kind  to  which  I  am  referring  are  beg;nn 
in  smoke  and  end  in  smoke ;  bat  as  I  do  not  ase  tobacco  in 
Miy  form,  I  am  in  consequence  unable  to  smoke  out  a  castle. 
While  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  a  man  should  eat  and  drink, 
and  make  use  of  generally  whatever  seemeth  to  him  good, 
nevertheless,  I  regard  the  use  of  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  stimulat- 
ing and  alcoholic  drinks  generally,  as  unnecessary,  distasteful, 
and  deleterious.  While,  perhaps,  no  man  could  say  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  use  as  a  stimulant,  a  medicine,  or  a  beverage  of 
the  above-mentioned  articles,  every  right-minded  man  must 
concede  that  legislation  regulating  diet  and  dress  is  an  outrage, 
no  matter  under  what  pretense  or  form  of  government  it  ia 
sought  to  be  passed  or  carried  into  effect. 

Fashion  is  a  tyrant  against  whom  there  are  few  able  to 
stand.  Her  sway  is  more  despotic  than  that  of  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Bussias,  and  unwittingly,  and  it  may  be  unwillingly, 
all  obey  her  mandates.  Whether  the  question  may  be  to  drink 
or  not  to  drink,  to  wear  short-waisted  coats  or  long-tailed  coata, 
the  beard,  the  moustache,  or  neither,  it  is  one  not  properly 
within  the  province  of  legislative  enactment.  Sumptuary  laws 
have  been  often  tried  and  as  often  condemned,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  reaction  has  been  more  terrible  and  destructive  than 
the  direct  action.  It  is  hard  to  make  people  believe  this,  but 
all  history  proves  it  to  be  a  fact. 

The  trutn  is,  we  are  living  in  a  circle.  Every  few  years 
some  old  and  exploded  doctrine  is  unearthed  by  a  political 
antiquarian,  and  brought  forward  as  a  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
covery. It  lives  its  day,  is  again  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,  or  to  some  castle  in  the  air,  perhaps,  and  sleeps  an- 
27 
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other  round  of  years.    This,  however,  is  all  foreign  to  the 
matter  in  hand.    Let  us  return. 

You  will  have  perceived  that  my  castle  is  located  in  the 
flames — probably  a  welcome  place  to  a  salamander,  but  not 
very  a^eable  as  a  fixed  place  of  residence  for  a  gentlemaa 
this  side  the  Styx.  I  like  to  dream  sometimes,  and  visit  my 
castles.  Every  man  has  castles  in  some  ferra  incognita,  and 
most  assuredly  they  are  visited  by  the  owner.  A  trip  of  the 
kind  frequently  does  a  man  good,  and,  if  his  reflections  are  of 
a  wholesome  nature,  may  benefit  more  than  one.  In  that  hope, 
I  send  you  the  result  of  my  last  journey. 

,  When  eve  bu  come,  and  in  m;  tonel;  room 

I  watch  the  spuklins  fire  the  waUs  illume, 
Oft  IB  I  gaze,  mj  glowing  fancj  flwnee 
Familiar  forms  and  &cee  in  the  flames ; 
Rererting  then  to  Memory's  ample  page, 
I  conot  the  jean  that  tell  my  little  age ; 
Dvcell  on  each  jojons  scene  of  boyish  yean, 
Which  fleeting  time  but  mellows  and  endears. 
And  fbel  again  th'  exulting  spirit  hound, 
And  bear  the  mwiy  laugh  go  gleefhl  round. 
New  t^ces  rise,  as  still  the  years  run  on  ; 
Some  older  ones  are  dim,  and  some  are  gone. 
Each  in  his  turn,  each  in  bis  proper  sphere. 
In  Memory's  magic  glass  they  all  appear. 
Here  glide  along  in  retrospective  view 
The  stream  and  mill  where  first  my  breath  I  drew, 
On  whose  green  banks  full  many  an  hoar  I  played, 
Or,  as  an  angler,  plyed  my  barbarous  b«d& 

,   Next  comes  the  image  of  some  schooMioy  fitce, 
With  all  its  train  of  incident  and  fan ; 
Tbcn  the  grnfT-Tisaged  monster  has  a  place. 
With  frown  and  ferule,  and  bis  tardy  grace 
For  truant  school-boy  or  a  task  undone ; 
Fields,  forests,  rivers — what  a  numerous  throng 
Of  images  those  faces  bring  along. 
Pleasant  or  painful,  sorrowftil  or  gay, 
Still  Memory  stores  them  in  her  cells  amy. 

Now  let  roe  trace  the  future  of  my  life, 
With  joy,  with  sorrow,  with  misfbrtuue  rifi^ 
What  fortune  shiU  be  mine  f    Shall  e'er  my  name 
Be  mfted  to  the  realms  of  glorious  fame  T 
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YtB,  I  perceiTe  the  shmdowing  of  things 

nuongh  the  thick  darkness  which  aroand  thsm  clings ; 

I  see  the  expectant  crowd  aronnd  me  throng, 

And  list  with  nptnre  to  mjr  silrery  tongue ; 

I  hear  the  shouts  and  the  prolonged  hnzxaa 

With  which  thej  gnet  each  patriotic  phrase  \ 

I  see  the  Senate  with  a  listening  ear 

Respect  the  coansel  of  mj  jouthful  year ; 

The  civic  wreath  Ib  hound  about  my  brow : 

Can  I M  back  into  retirement  now  I 

Will  not  the  nation  clum  me  for  its  own, 

Demand  the  service  of  her  gifted  son, 

And  cheer  him  on,  a  glorious  race  to  mn  t 

Ah  1  'tjs  not  here  that  pleasure  is  c<anplet0 ; 
More  solid  jojra  around  the  fireside  tneeL 
The  smile  confiding  of  a  partner  dear, 
Which  bright«r  grows  with  each  succeeding  year ; 
Hie  romping  boj,  who  feels  himself  a  man, 
And  acts  Napoleon  on  a  sm^er  plan, 
Who  ranges  round  the  room  his  toys  and  churs, 
And  gives  command  with  more  than  Murat's  aits ; 
The  fair-haired  girl,  with  mild  yet  laughing  eye, 
0*0  whom  you  fondly  smiley  profoundly  sigh — 
One  hODT  with  snch  wne  worth  a  thoosand  years 
Of  bme  poBlhumous,  which  so  &ir  qipears. 

And  thou,  my  muse  I  wouldst  thon  attend  me  still, 
Thou  gentlest  soother  of  ea<^  earthly  ill  f 
Allied  to  thee,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  mun 
Would  all  be  empires  subject  to  my  reign  \ 
The  roaring  fiood,  the  gently  murmoring  rill. 
The  fierce  simoon,  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  hiU, 
The  waving  forest,  every  shrub  and  flower 
By  turns  are  subject  to  my  minstrel  power. 
Tbou,  at  whose  shrine  the  great  are  proud  to  bow — 
How  blest  were  I  with  such  a  friend  as  thoQ  I 

l^us  oft  I  muse,  when  at  the  close  of  day 

I  sit  me  down  to  wile  an  hour  away ; 

Thus  oft  I  build  my  castles  in  the  air, 

And  deck  them  off  with  all  things  rich  and  rare ; 

Then  all  at  once,  the  grand  chimeras  fade. 

And  low  in  dust  are  the  bright  fabrics  laid. 
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THE    VOLTJNTAKY    PEINOIPLB. 


A  STATE  is  commonly  defined  to  be,  a  body  politic  or  inde- 
pendent political  society  of  men.  In  some  part  of  this  entity 
a  sovereign  power  resides,  and  the  form  in  which  that  sove- 
reign power  is  expressed,  expresses  also  the  sentiment  of  ita 
creation.  The  sentiment  which  had  power,  by  its  general  dif- 
fusion amongst  ihe  components  of  such  a  political  entity,  to 
develop  itself  visibly  and  authoritatively  in  a  royalty,  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  republic,  may,  and  often  does  expire  altogether 
long  before  the  form  it  originally  animated  crumbles  and  dis- 
appears. The  form  outlives  the  spirit.  But  every  state  to 
live  and  act,  through  its  governmental  organism,  upon  other 
political  entities  with  a  force  correlative  to  ita  natural  resources, 
or  to  act  upon  each  of  its  own  components  with  its  full  mea- 
sure of  power,  must  represent  truly  the  pervading  spirit  of 
those  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Upon  the  character 
and  quality  of  that  pervading  spirit,  or,  in  brief,  that  principle 
of  its  existence,  its  external  power  and  influence,  and  its  inter- 
nal prosperity  and  happiness  altogether  depend.  But  powerful 
as  this  principle  may  be  for  the  preservation,  during  a  certain 
period  of  time,  of  the  integrity  of  any  particultu  State,  or 
body  politic,  the  extension  of  its  inQuence,  the  increase  of  its 
material  prosperity,  or  the  development  of  its  forces — if  the 
principle  itself  be  but  a  half-truth,  every  step  upon  the  path 
of  empire  is  merely  an  advance  to  that  culminating  point, 
which,  once  reached,  is  the  commencement  of  a  decline,  rapid 
and  disastrous  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

Becall  the  histories  of  all  gmpires,  monarchies,  oligarchies, 
aristocracies,  and  even  so-called  republics.  See  how  each  in 
their  turn  have  done  glorious  things.  How  each  have  illumi- 
nated a  page  in  that  great  missal  over  which  the  world  bends, 
admiring,  regretting,  pondering,  praying.  For  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  with  its  azure  or  its  scarlet  and  gold  bordering ;  its 
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battle-pieces,  its  coronEitioDs  and  triumphs;  ita  heroic  faces, 
grim  with  the  stern  exaltation  of  the  foughten  field,  or  flashed 
with  the  divine  glow  of  the  poet  or  the  orator — helow  each 
proud  page  is  written.  Finis!  Here  endeththe  history  of  the 
great  State  of  Famazugda,  which  rose,  and  flourished,  and  con- 
quered, and  went  out  at  last  one  day  like  a  farthing  rush-light 
— with  a  great  flash  and  much  splutter.  For  the  principle  of 
ita  life  was  a  falsehood.  But  we  claim  that  the  government  of 
this  Union  of  thirty-one  States  is  the  development  of  a  princi- 
ple at  once  the  most  novel  and  the  most  powerful  ever  applied 
as  a  rule  of  human  relationship;  and  it  is  our  purpose  to 
endeavor  to  show,  in  this  article,  not  only  that  it  is  thus  novel 
and  great,  but  that  it  is  also  a  whole'  truth  ;  that  it  has  in  it  no 
falsehood  at  all  as  an  element  of  weakness  and  decay,  and  that 
if  rightly  understood,  applied,  and  adhered  to,  it  is  a  universal 
panacea  for  all  state  complaints  whatsoever,  * 

"We  claim  that  principle  as  the  source  and  cause  of  our  vast 
vitality;  the  informing  spirit,  the  directing  and  animating  soul 
of  our  Democratic  Republican  system  of  self-government, 

"What  is  it? 

The  Voluntart  Principle. 

Do  we  Americans  understand  the  whole  force  of  that  magic 
formula?  Do  we  know  what  a  spirit  it  has  conjuredup  to 
scare  the  world  of  kingcrai^  priestcraft,  and  aristocraft — that 
alliance  tripartite,  on  wnich  all  alliances  for  the  stifling  of  free 
thought  and  repression  of  the  people  have  been  based  these 
ten  centuries?  It  is  often  in  our  mouths.  Few  men  on  this 
continent  but  have  read  of  it,  talked  of  it — in  some  wise  con- 
sidered and  argued  of  it. 

They  are  not  without  some  glimmering  of  light  upon  the 
subject  across  the  Atlantic  either.  One  or  two  English  writers 
lately  have  come  as  near  the  truth  as  their  surroundings,  and 
birth  and  education  prejudices  would  permit  them,  or  permit 
us  to  hope  of  them.  Let  us  see  whether  we,  on  this  side  the 
steamer-bridged  ocean,  are  arrived  any  nearer  to  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  it. 

From  the  day  of  the  first  confederation  of  the  sometime  ooi- 
onies  of  Great  Britain  in  North- America,  as  thirteen  independ- 
ent States  or  sovereignties,  into  a  new  Amphyctionic  league — 
for  the  first  confederation  was  no  more  intimate  than  so — the 
steady  application  of  this  principle  has  gradually  developed 
the  Democratic  Bepublican  idea  until  it  now  wears  that  out- 
ward form  and  pressure  which  we  present  to  the  world  in  this 
year  of  grace  1855.     Pogyism  will  perhaps  say  that  it  has 
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reached  its  ultimate  e'Shibition  of  expansive  power ;  Young 
America,  that  its  power  of  expansion  is  infinite.  We  fancy  it 
would  be  safer  to  keep  a  middle  course ;  for  a  wise  conserva- 
tism is  true  progress. 

"  In  the  mora!  world  there  is  a  truth  to  which,  so  to  speak, 
all  truth  is  geared ;  it  is  the  centre  truth,  or  the  heart  of  the 
moral  system."     {Smith's  Philosophy  of  Seform.) 

In  the  politico-moral  world  all  truth  is  geared  to  the  volun- 
tary principle — it  is  the  centre  truth.  Against  this  principle 
all  other  governments  but  our  owti  have  equally  sinned,  and 
the  punishment  of  their  sin  has  not  tarried.  Civil  wars,  high 
taxes,  church  establishments,  poor-rates,  useless  aristocracies, 
truckling,  rank-worBhipping,  gold-adoring  middle  classes,  and  an 
impoverished  people  nave  been  their  punishment.  Every- 
where their  sin  has  found  them  out.  From  all  which  we  have 
so  far  been  mercifully  preserved.  Why  ?  Because  we  have 
been  true  to  the  voluntary  principle.  At  this  r^teration,  the 
Prohibitionist  and  the  AboUtionist  prick  up  their  ears  and  ask 
us  what  is  this  fine  principle  over  which  you  are  making  such 
a  hurrah  ?  GKve  us  a  definition  of  it.  With  pleasure,  gentle- 
men, and  after  awhile,  also  an  affectionate  application  of  it  to 
yonrselvea. 

The  voluntary  principle  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than  the 
"  let-alone "  pnnciple.  In  plain  Saxon  English  it  means : 
"Every  dog  shake  his  own  paw,"  and  "Every  tub  stand  on  its 
own  bottom."  The  natural  and  necessary  corollary  upon 
which,  politically  apphed,  is  found  in  the  maxim  which  fi>rmerlT 
adorned  the  cover  of  this  Magazine :  "  The  beat  government  is 
that  which  governs  least." 

Upon  this  and  that  other  fundamental  jule  of  Democracy, 
"  That  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  every  thing  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  same 
right  in  any  other  man,"  our  system  of  governments,  both 
State  and  national,  are  based,  and  it  is  the  great  business  of 
the  Democratic  Eepublican  party  of  this  Umon  to  keep  them 
there. 

For  what  other  end  should  it  exist  1  Xiook  back  and  see  all 
the  way  by  which  God  has  brought  it  to  that  point.  We  speak 
it  with  a  profound  and  pious  reverence — He  has  brought  us,  and 
none  other. 

"  Freedom  of  thought  became  the  predominant  element  in 
European  civilization  during  the  eighteenth  century.  At  first 
it  manifested  itself  in  abstract  speculation,  which  in  England 
was  piomplJy  met  by  a  counter-eiuimination  of  facts  uid  evi- 
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dences ;  but  on  the  Continent  it  waa  neglected  by  the  antago- 
nizing elements  of  temporal  government  and  spihtual  author- 
ity." (TayloT^s  Natural  Hiatory  of  Society.)  Our  liberal  friend, 
John  Bull,  took  care,  you  see,  that  temporal  ^vernment  and 
spiritual  authority  shonld  club  the  parte  of  St  George  and 
Thomas  i,  Becket,  and  cruah  this  horrible  dragon  of  free 
thought  at  onca  But  on  the  Continent  they  "  neglected  it." 
What  madmen  I  How  came  they  to  do  such  a  tbmg?  One 
Trinity  College  Doctor  does  not  touch  that  question.  But  the 
answer  is  singularly  easy.  They  dared  not  meet  it.  It  was 
too  strong  for  them.  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Bailly,  the  philo- 
sophers, in  short,  with  the  "  coutrat  sociale"  in  their  van, 
had  turned  their  flank  before  the  cumbrous  militia  of  the 
Church  and  the  crown  had  got  into  position.  But  let  no  one 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  philosophers  had  created  a 
new  thought,  or  announced  a  new  truth.  They  had  not  even 
dug  up  an  old  ona 

From  the  third  century,  from  the  time  of  the  Novatiana  and 
the  Donatists,  down  through  the  Faulicians  and  Paterines  to 
the  Vaudoia  of  the  ninth,  the  sameprineiple — the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  a&its,  and  the  vol- 
untary system  in  religious  association — was  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  separatists  from  a  State  Church. 

Against  this  principle,  rather  than  the  men  who  asserted  it, 
Louis  the  XlVta  directed  his  "  dri^onnades."  He  cared  litde 
for  what  a  few  thousand  mountain-men,  poor  dwellers  amongst 
the  rocks  of  the  Cevennes,  thought ;  but  he  cared  much  for 
^%povxr  of  that  thought — for  its  capacity  to  make  other  mep 
think.  Against  that  principle,  rather  than  the  walls  of  Bo- 
chelle,  the  Great  Cardioal  led  in  person  the  armies  of  the  most 
Christian  King.  He,  indeed,  cared  not  a  marvedi  how  men 
prayed.  His  history  clears  him  of  any  imputation  of  piety  or 
unaticism.  But  within  the  walls  o{  Boohelle  was  a  living 
truth  fatal  to  the  existence  of  kings  and  cardinals.  Kichelieu 
was  statesman  enough  to  see  that  Bochelle  was  powerful  not 
in  her  walla  and  wealth,  but  in  the  growth  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  On  that  stock  the  leaves  of  freedom  were  beginning 
to  show ;  and  beneath  their  shadow  royal  repression  could  not 
thrive.  It  threatened  an  "imperium  in  imperio" — aa  empire 
of  free  thought  more  powerful  than  the  empire  of  Louis,  his 
master. 

Luther  caught  the  idea  and  applied  it  at  a  happy  moment — 
hence  his  success.  "  The  Heformation  was  not  the  work  of 
Lntber,  Calvin,  or  Zuii^liuii;  it  would  have  taken  place  if 
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they  hftd  never  hoea.  born.  The  human  mind  had  begun  its 
great  struggle  for  freedom  of  thought,  and  had  generat^  opin- 
ions too  strong  and  intense  to  remain  long  without  a  represent- 
atdve.    (Natural  History  of  Society.) 

"  LutDer  was  the  representative  of  the  Democratio  spirit  of 
the  times."  But,  after  all,  he  stopped  short  of  the  ead  of  hia 
mission.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Qerman  feudalism,  whiob 
he  never  shook  off  entirely,  he  was  to-day  its  champion  agiunst 
popes  and  emperors,  and  to-morrow  against  the  people.  Of 
the  reformed  British  hierarchy,  Guizot  says :  "  It  was,  every 
whit,  as  full  of  abuses  as  the  Church  of  Bome  itself,  and  inn- 
nitely  more  servile.  *  *  •  •  •  Henry  YIII.  took  the 
leadership;  poioer  becxtme  revolutionary.  »  »  *  *  As  an 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  En^ish  reform  was  Jar  less 
oomplete  than  Continental."  Why  ?  Because  it  stopped  short 
of  the  voluntary  principle.  It  reformed  abuses,  but  left  their 
cause.  The  whole  circulation  of  the  body  politic  was  vitiated, 
and  they  shaved  its  head  and  gave  it  oread-pills  to  cure  it. 
Hence  England  is  sick  of  the  same  disease  to  this  day,  and 
spends  untold  wealth  of  gold  and  human  life  on  useless  battle- 
fields, because  she  has  neither  a  general  to  command  her 
armies,  nor  a  statesman  to  direct  her  councils.  The  voluntary 
system  would  have  prepared  both  for  her  time  of  need.  Church 
and  State  took  the  alarm  before  even  the  Eighth  Harry  had 
got  well  settled  as  head  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  anaira; 
and  foreseeing  that  free  thought  in  religious  would  be  merely 
the  precursor  to  voluntaryism  in  temporal  matters,  began  to 
shame  backwards,  and  assumed  the  iofallibility  they  had  them- 
sdves  condemned. 

In  the  twenty-seventhyear,  therefore,  of  that  virtuous  mon- 
arch's reign,  {StoweWa  Wstary  of  the  Puritans  in  England,)  the 
first  convocation  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  called.  It  was 
the  9th  of  June,  1536,  and  Latimer  preached  to  them  their 
opening  sermon,  in  Latin,  from  the  text,  "The  children  of  this 
world  are,  in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light" 
Cromwell,  the  King's  Vicar-General,  declared  for  Scripture  as 
the  only  rule  of  feith  and  practice,  and  Cranmer  argued  ably 
in  his  support  Henry  VIII.  fbund  it  convenient  to  deny  his 
own  work  a  little  after,  but  it  was  too  late.  At  that  convoca- 
tion, Puritanism,  as  a  substantive  fact  in  English  history,  began. 
How  it  grew  under  Queen  Bess,  suffered  under  Mary,  struggled 
against  the  pedant  James,  shortened  Charles  1.  by  a  head,  and 
"  with  its  Bible  and  its  sword"  swept  every  thing  before  it 
under  Oromwell,  what  need  is  there  to  repeat  ?    It  was  born, 
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trained,  armed,  invincible.  Henceforth  the  principle  which 
underlay  it,  the  voluntary  principle,  was  to  be  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  new  combinations  -which  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  world. 

A  hardy  offshoot  from  that  same  Paritan  stock  took  root,  as 
we  know,  in  New-England.  But  it  brought  with  it  the  un- 
happy recollections  of  a  bad  system,  and  grafted  them  on  a 
good  faith.  It  demanded  freedom  of  thought  from  Rome  and 
England,  but  denied  it  to  Quakers  and  Baptists.  This,  how- 
ever, was  rather  the  error,  and  vain  struggles  of  men  against 
a  principle,  than  any  effect  of  the  principle  itself.  The  princi- 
ple, in  lact,  was  migutier  than  its  first  professors.  It  took  hold 
upon  a  future  into  which  prophecy  alone  could  pierce ;  and 
Mather  and  Winthrop  were  no  prophets.  But  it  was  not  long 
in  finding  an  exponent ;  and  with  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  foundation  of  Rhode-Island,  and  the  generous 
liberality  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  genuine,  unadulterated,  eflfect- 
ive  principle  was  inaugurated  as  the  cardinal  point  of  attrac- 
tion, established  for  all  other  atoms  of  political  principle  in  the 
Western  Continent.  Not,  however,  until  the  adoption  of  our 
present  articles  of  national  confederation,  and  the  solemn  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  which  embodies  them  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  a  whole  people,  was  it  raised  to  that  high  position  of 
dignity  which  its  nature  deserved.  From  that  hour,  it  has 
been  our  pole-star.  Every  American's  eye  turns  to  it  for  di- 
rection when  night  and  storm  gather  about  his  country.  How- 
ever wild  the  waters,  however  disturbed  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal strife,  that  bright  particular  star  shines  oh,  and  blesses  with 
unfading  lustre  our  course  of  empire.  We  can  always  lay  our 
course  by  it  securely.  It  never  changes  its  position.  It  shines 
above  no  shoal,  and  betrays  upon  no  quicksand. 

It  is  only  when  men  or  parties  of  men  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  it  that  danger  threatens. 

Apply  it  to  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  if  you  do  so  wisely 
and  dispassionately,  good  reader— and,  we  hope,  good  citizen 
and  patriot — the  object  of  this  article  will  be  attained.  Apply 
it,  and  see  how  pleasantly  and  safely  it  will  guide  you  out  of 
any  entanglement  or  labyrinth  of  false  political  philosophy 
into  which  you  may  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  fall.  You 
will  see  that  the  assertion  with  which  we  commenced — and  to 
enforce  which  we  have  given  you  a  little  historical  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  this  principle,  the  mishaps  of  governments  which 
have  opposed  it,  and  tne  troubles  of  communities  which  have 
come  snort  of  it — is  eminently  true,  and  that  the  "  voluntaiy 
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principle  is  a  wliale  truth;  that  in  it  is  no  element  of  falaehood, 
weakness,  or  decay ;  and  that,  rightly  understood  and  applied, 
it  is  a  panacea  for  all  political  erils  and  differences  of  opinion." 
■  It  says :  Let  every  man  enjoy  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  expression.  Those  two  absolute.  It  says :  Enjoy  your 
own  rights  without  infringing  upon  his.  That  is  a  modifica- 
tion, but  not  one  which  steals  any  thing  from  you,  because  you 
have  no  right  to  infringe ;  and  when-  you  be^  to  infringe,  it 
ia  you  who  steal  a  something  not  your  own.  Thus,  on  the 
great  and  vesed  question  of  slavery,  the  North  has  a  right  to 
go  thus  &r  and  no  farther — according  to  the  voluntary  system, 
mind  you,  not  according  to  "higher-law"  fanaticism,  for  that 
treats  logic  as  an  invention  of  Satan,  and  reason  as  a  very 
wicked  thing — when  not  on  its  side.  You  have  the  right  to 
say :  Brethren,  why  do  you  disquiet  yourselves  in  vain,  and 
spend  TOur  breath  for  naught  in  very  foolish  tirades  against 
US?  Look  you,  now;  the  matter  stands  thus:  We  owned 
slaves  once ;  but  after  a  while,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  volun- 
tary system  —  which,  you  know,  is  the  corner-stone  of  our 
whole  political  building — we  chose  to  free  them.  We  thought 
we  had  good  reason  to  do  so.  We  didn't  believe  in  the  benefit 
or  propriety  of  the  institution.  That  was  our  opinion.  We 
had  a  right  to  it  So  we  freed  all  our  slaves.  Since  that  time, 
the  opinion  has  grown  stronger.  If  wo  could  persuade  you  to 
think  as  we  do,  we  should  rejoice.  But  if  we  can't  persuade 
you  by  kind  words  and  good  arguments,  do  as  you  please.  We 
claim  no  right  to  interfere  with  you.  You  (fid  not  interfere 
with  us.  You  did  not  say  to  us :  You  shall  not  liberate  your 
slaves;  you  shall  not  be  free  States.  You. would  have  had 
just  as  much  right  to  say  so  as  we  should  now  to  say  the  con- 
trary to  you.  But  you  were  never  guilty  of  such  a  folly.  In 
the  name  of  common-sense,  then,  ^ve  us  credit  for  as  much  of 
that  very  uncommon  article  as  you  have  yourselves ;  and  be- 
lieve us  when  we  teU  you  that  the  idea  of  interfering  with  you 
never  entered  our  heads.  Especially  believe  us  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North  understands  the  principles  of  the 
Voluntary  System  as  well  as  you  do,  and,  if  you  will  only  let  it 
alone,  will  act  up  to  them  as  frankly  and  wisely  as  yourselves. 
Understand  that  it  applies  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  as 
faithfully  to  Massachusetts  as  to  Missouri.  It  is  true,  some  of 
its  members  may  not ;  but  recollect :  "  Of  the  forty-one  men 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  within  seven  months  two 
were  punished  for  fighting  a  duel,  and  one  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, who  was  subsequenUy  hung  for  murder."    {^ratio  Se^ 
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mour,  at  Tammany  Hall,  September  28,  1855.)  Do  you  expect 
us  to  be  purer  than  the  Furitana  ?  Such  is  the  language  we 
would  like  to  teach  that  small  party  of  public  agitators  at 
the  North  called  Abolitionists.  Bat  whether  tliey  will  leara  it 
or  not,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North  understand  the  voluntary  system,  and  are  not  coercion- 
ists.  They  deaire  to  drive  no  man.  In  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  tbey  say  to  you :  "  We  consider  what  we  are  to  lose ; 
and  the  more  and  better  atake  of  liberty  every  people  poBseaa, 
the  less  they  will  hazard  in  the  vain  attempt  to  malte  it  more. 
These  are  the  cobds  of  man." 

Believing  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  in  God's  power 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  hia  providence  by  the  direction 
which  he  gives  it,  pre  leave  the  iaaue  in  his  hands.  "  Rome,  in 
her  life  of  centuries,  wrought  out  a  truth  or  two,  and  passed 
away."  In  less  than  a  century,  we  have  wrought  out  a  hun- 
dred. Shall  we  be  in  a  hurry  to  disjoint,  and  so  pass  away 
before  we  have  wrought  out  the  ten  thousand  others  which  it 
may  be  our  high  mission  to  fix  for  the  education  of  the  world 
in  just  principles  ?  One  of  our  American  writers  has  aummeJ 
the  question  up  in  the  spirit  of  a  large  philosophy.  "  "What, 
then,  does  anti-slavery  propose  to  do  ?  Nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  man  shall  be  given  back  to  himself.  The  nature 
of  his  moral  and  physical  constitution  is  not  changed.  There- 
fore, Slavery  may  die  without  the  destruction  of  sin  and  ignor- 
ance. You  may  press  it  from  the  nation  and  world,  and  you 
have  not  reformed  it.  This  enterprise,  then,  is  but  a  small 
stream  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  truth.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  most  modem  reforms.  Each  one  seeks  to  &ee  the 
world  of  a  single  evil,  and  does  not  have  for  its  object  the 
world's  true  reformation."  And  as  the  whole  object  of  one 
idea'd  fanaticism  is  to  remove  ain  and  ignorance,  and  so  make 
the  world  of  men  a  world  of  angels,  whether  God  will  or  not, 
it  followa,  too,  that  the  anti-alaveiy  fanaticism  must  either  be 
a  new  providence  superior  to  God's,  and  able  to  purge  the 
world  of  all  evil,  or  else  a  pure  rum-Beguitur  from  its  own  pre- 
mises, and  a  very  pi^ble  absurdity,  even  in  a  Christian  point 
of  view. 

In  this  latter  point  of  view,  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  New- York,  has 
well  stated  the  position  of  the  Democracy  of  the  free  States. 
And  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  he  has  observed  sufficiently  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  how  it  has  come  back  by  the  recupe- 
rative force  of  truth  to  the  old  stand-point  of  the  Deihocraoy, 
that  is,  the  let-alone  policy.    We  make  the  extracts  whidi 
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follow  leas  on  account  of  the  source  from  wliich  they  emanate 
than  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Democracy  is  a  aniTersal 
panacea,  and  that  under  its  curative  influence  men,  however 
they  may  have,  during  some  period  of  their  public  careet,  been 
affected  with  any  prevailing  moral  epidemic,  are  inevitably 
cured,  and  restoredT  by  its  principles  to  sound  political  viewa. 
This  position  the  late  Democratic  reaction  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  most  go  far  to  render  impregnable. 

"  The  questjon  on  this  subject,  which  at  any  time  divided 
the  darty  in  the  State  of  New- York,  never  arose  above  the 
dignity  of  a  question  of  expedience/,  *  *  *  As  a  principle, 
popular  sovereignty  is  coeval  with  political  communities.  It 
IS  the  true  higher  law  of  our  political  intercourse.  *  *  * 
No  political  combination  could  produce  slavery  in  opposition 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  no  political  combination  can 
remove  it  where  conducive  to  individual  or  national  wealth. 
*  *  *  It  is  the  ofSce  of  a  progressive  Christian  civilization 
to  correct  those  defects  of  a  social  system  which  accord  profit 
to  wrong.  *  *  *  As  slavery  was  silently  created  under 
the  operation  of  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  human 
action,  so  by  the  operation  of  those  laws  alone  in  an  advanced 
era  of  social  progress  will  slavery  as  silently  disappear."  {iSpeech 
at  the  Syracuse  GonveliHon,  August  29,  1855.) 

Whether  the  distinguished  gentleman  meant  to  wrap  op  in 
these  passages,  and  intended  to-be  inferred  from  them,  the  all- 
embracing  principle  of  voluntaiyism  or  not,  that  principle  is 
clearly  and  ably  developed  hy  him ;  and  assuming  him  to  be 
a  fiur  exponent  of  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  the 
Union  Democracy,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  both  stand 
firmly  upon  that  platform.  The  earnest,  indignant,  and  uni- 
versal protest  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Ilmpire  State  against 
the  opposite  or  coercive  principle,  as  embodied  in  the  Prohibit- 
ory liquor  Law,  the  scorn  with  which  they  repudiate  the  me- 
diieval  delusion  of  man's  ability  to  force  his  brother-man  to  a 
change  of  life  or  principle  by  penal  statutes  and  governmental 
interference  with  the  objects  of  domestic  floncern,  or  their  in- 
trusion into  that  inner  teraple  of  the  heart  sacred  to  moral  in- 
fluences, and  so  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  less  than 
Almighty,  is  an  additional  guarantee  of  the  universality  and 
application  of  the  "let-alone"  principle,  we  have  briefly  sketched, 
by  the  masses  of  the  Democracy.  Wiser  than  those  who  claim 
to  be  children  of  light,  and  would  yet  cover  every  thing  with 
blackness,  that  their  own  ambitious  candle  may  throw  its  beama 
the  farther  on  a  naughty  world,  the  Democracy,  that  is,  "  the 
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people,"  rise  instinctively  to  the  height  and  ori^n  of  great  fiin- 
Hamental  principles,  and,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  God,  de- 
mand that  with  nim  shall  be  left  the  arrangement  of  his  moral 
universe,  and  the  ultimate  correction  of  whatever  ahunea  man 
may  intrude  into  it 

Leaving  argument,  however,  to  better  casuista  than  we  are, 
ire  have  onlj  to  saj  that  for  any  amelioration  in  the  mental  or 
physical  condition  or  relationships  of  master  and  slave,  the 
Democratic  party  of  die  North  rely  upon  a  mightier  than  hu- 
man force.  They  leave  it,  uid  are  content  to  leave  it,  to  the 
influences  of  Christianity,  to  the  pulpit,  and  its  divinely-sanc- 
tioned care  of  the  mdral  condition  of  men.  They  have  con- 
fidence to  believe  that  those  influences  in  spiritual  affairs,  and 
the  voluntary  system  in  political  ones,  will  suffice  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  these  they 
re&r  it.  "Against  all  the  errors,  fanaticism,  and  follies  of  the 
day,  the  Democratic  party  opposes  its  principles  of  man's  ca- 
pacity to  govern  himself,  ana  the  rights  of  communities  to  con- 
trol their  own  affaiis.  We  have  one  remedy  for  moral  evils — 
rehgious  education ;  one  object  for  our  political  exertions — the 
common  good  of  our  great  and  glorious  country."  {Soratw 
Seymour.)  And  let  ua  add,  we  have  one  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  harmony  between  the  States,  for  the  solution  of 
every  problem  of  political  science,  however  involved — a  con- 
stant recurrence  to  the  voluntary  system.  S.  W.  C. 
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THE   PUBLISHERS'    FESTIVAL;    OB,    PAENASSUS 
"SERVED    UP." 


ZIVTITATIOV. 
ADMIT     HB.   

GALLBEIB8    OF    THE    CEYflTAL    PALAOB 
KURrao  THB 

FRUIT     FESTIVAL 
OP     THE     PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION, 

S^lembar  21,  18BB,  at  6  P.  i£ 

'  0.  P.  P.  Seo'j. 

Enter  itraiglii  on  Portir-seoond  street. 

Althodoh  ths  PubUihen'  wu  lilenllr  k  F>tt  "trmt  FtiliBol,"  tha  writer  hereof  begi 
to  luure  the  rrsternitj.tbat  in  thoa  gstheriog  and  placing  in  ■  generous  basket  thi 
golden  frnita  of  the  banqnet,  be  has  not  been  prompted  in  his  leal  hj  uj  acrimonioiu 
feelings,  (nperindiiced  by  "tour  grapM," 

RSaUZiATIOHB. 

"  Worm  aDil  Liqaors  procnred  for  Uedicinal  Farposes,  as  aathorized  bj  the  Haina 
Uw." 

"List  of  Wines  on  the  last  page." 

The  PobHsliers  desire  their  Guests  promptly  to  iufbrm  Ibem  or  their  steward,  Ur. 

P ,  of  any  lack  of  attealion  on  ths  part  of  tbs  StporUrt,  or  if  their  Bpeeohea  are  not 

SatisGictorily  reported,  with  (he  laughter  and  the  applaoN  inserted  in  the  right  pUos. 

"  Quests  ordering  dishes  not  on  the  bill  of  flue,  will  be  charged  extra." 

Heals  sent  (o  Ladies  will  be  charged  extra. 

Jt^  S.  "Artleles  ont  of  season  are  marked  off  in  the  list  of  prioes." 

Halfgrown  Aalhors  ooonpjiDg  seats  at  table  will  be  charged  fallprioe. 
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THB     BILI.      OF     FARB. 

THB   PUBUSHEBS'    FEA3T;     OR,   PAENAflSDS    "SEBTBD'nP." 

Warn  BtaxToa,  the  wit,  Bpread  s  feast  to  hii  wtah, 
Each  gneet  was  requested  to  bring  Ma  own  dlah; 
Aiid  Goldsmith,  deecribbg  the  feasts  of  bis  tiioe, 
.  Served  tbe  gneata  up  for  tbod,  while  tta'  boet  aerved  the  wine.' 

M  the  "Publishera'  Feas^"  I  propose  fbr  the  cooks 
The  Authors  tbemselves,  whQc  for  five  th^  own  books ; 
Escb  Publisher  having  expenses  to  share, 
EJa  booit,  in  bis  ledger^  oteota-aa  will  appear, 
I  propoM  G>T  the  Canitr  the  one  in  the  trade 
,  Whose  ibarpneis  will  give  AiU  eommsod  of  the  blade, 

While  fbr  serrioe  of  grace  Qie  duties  accord 
With  the  one  who  attends  to  the  uiorka\  of  the  Lord  I 
Thus  aeated  in  order  to  tiii.  our  digestion, 
Well  crack  the  last  Joke  of  Cl-rk  without  question. 

Every  ^sb  bmng  aerred  beneath  its  own  cotwr, 
rU  tak»  of  each  lid  as  each  one  is  tnnied  over ; 
And  while  they  are  seated  their  own  loa/rdt  around, 
Well  be  helped  to  a  share  of  each  (Uah  as  it'a  Grand. 

The  Newspaper  Corpa,  assembled  In  groups 
Shall  supplf  the  Bist  course  in  the  order  of  sonp; 
The  Fish,  ftom  Its  alternate  freshness  and  brine^ 
Shall  be  "  Concspondents"  attached  to  each  Unt ; 
WMe  the  substance  in  roast  and  in  boiled  Oiat  we  find, 
Shan  supply  the  Historic  and  Evayist  lulnd. 

Sidi  ditliet  we'll  nmke  of  the  Novelist  band, 
While  the  Poets  will  answer  fbr  wines  of  each  brand, 
And  for  ptutry  of  aS  kinds,  moat  abort  and  moat  brittle. 
Well  shoe  the  Beviewer^  those  large  and  those  Uttle. 

SOUPS. 

Bttf,  alaBen-t-t;  Ortm  Tar^ala  Gr-lefi;  Jfbei  TurSetato B-ym-tti. 
Ben-e-t's  tough  bee(  with  a  mixture  of  broth, 
Gr-^T'a  green  turtle^  raniiiiig  over  with  froth ; 


t  Id  Allaalon  to  tb«  tiMcdot^  nlited  of  m  irdl-kDowa  pabUahLn^  houa.  t3»  Ann  of  which  w 
■■Ilsd  npoo  fbr  s  doutlrai  for  i  reUgloni  pntpou,  wben  tbi  mcmtMTpnMnt  Inflnmed  tlM  iiftBai 
VM  Um  eo*  w     MUodcd  to  lh«  Loid'i  woA*  vi*  sot  la  I 
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While  S-f-m-d'B  »  componnd  of  oyeter  and  clam, 
With  a  dash  of  mock  turtle  disgaiBiog  the  Bham ; 
Pe>  BOup  and  bean  aonp,  macoaroni  and  all, 
WHl  be  served  to  the  gaeeta  at  one  pennj  a  c^ ; 
The  aottp  being  aenred,  the  plates  we'll  send  back 
'High  fiavored  and  pe^^ered  vith  red  mk  and  black. 


FISH. 

tbnign  andBomatie  Whales,  o  la  London,  Paiii,  and  Kew -York  CorrapondenU; 
Watering-Piaet  Salmon,  a  la  Saratoga  and  17ev>port  Letttr-  Writera ;  Domettie 
Co^h,  a  la  Up  and  Down  Tbimt  Gossips ;  IMed  Sea-Serpent,  a  la  LeSen  af 
Advtntare ;  Eeb,  a  la  Anont/moua  Trailing  Correspondents ;  Brook  Jhmi,  a  la 
Oottatry  do. 

Coire^oiideiita  abroad  I  whale*  oaoght  from  the  brine 

Of  London  and  Pari*  harpooni  in  tack  line,  ^ 

WMe  for  atnigeon  and  msck'rel,  a*  thick  aa  fanmk  tewt, 

Sere  are  letters  from  coontiy  of  tnTeb  en  rotUt, 

Here'*  codBih  aupplied  for  the  wants  of  the  lomi, 

Said  gofiidpa  of  all  tides,  high  np  and  low  down, 

And  here  is  &eah  salmon  to  answer  the  flah 

Of  Watering^Phue  letters  served  up  in  one  dish ', 

Bea-Serpmt  might  answer  for  travellim  at  hand,  . 

To  describe  wondrous  tbiogs  found  on  ooeaa  and  land} 

And  eela,  from  their  nature  of  "  bobbing  aronnd," 

Would  make  CorreBpocdenta  anonymous  found. 

Here's  thtep's  bead,  smell,  craba,  awaiting  your  order. 

Served  np  fHed  or  broiled  from  the  Editor's  lardor. 


I  N  T  R   I  C  S. 

Boatt  Lamb,  Mint  Saitca,  taiih  Auw^  IHmiaingi;  MiOtoti,  wi&  B-l-dr-&  Cu- 

port;  Venison,  tffiOi  F-et-coU  JiUy ;  Vecd  Loin,  aiih  Ab~U  Stugings ;  Soast  JW- 
hey,  viith  S-adr^  Dressing ;  Soiled  da^  loitA  L-ss-ng  Sauce. 

A  thin  slice  of  Bancr>A,  prepared  juat  enoogb, 
Bare  done,  though  not  over,  neither  tender  nor  tou^ 
With  a  strei^  of  duU  lean  bterlarded  with  &t, 
Well  covered  with  sauce  to  relieve  what  is  flat ; 
To  prolong  the  repast  we'll  be  helped  to  a  bone, 
To  dispute  in  Its  picking  his  right  to  bis  throne. 


We  moat  back  up  our  dish  to  the  earia  as  we  find  it, 
Whether  coU  to  the  palate,  or  warm  to  the  wit  j 
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Then  a  scoall  piece  of  EUd-etb,  with  ahaip  c^ott  tamr, 

Whose  fitme  lower  dnks  <a  he  risee  in  Smoi ; 

Bnt  this  in  all  ages  has  been  notliing  new, 

Wheo  we  plesBB  tiie  rough  ^iaaj  we  shock  the  One  Few; 

lu  Hildi^th,  the  couiitr7,  when  flnlBhed  some  dsy, 

(Ita  Uiir^-two  volumce  being  now  nndei'  wsy,) 

We'll  find  a  bright  peacQ  directed  m  truth 

To  adorn  its  old  age  and  embellish  ite  youth. 

Rare  Venisou  comes  next,  and  F-«eoott  invltss 

The  ta«ts  of  ttie  baoquet  and  pore  appetiteB ; 

A  dish  Tor  a  monarch — a  feast  Sot  a  knight 

In  his  annor  otited  at  a  fleree  dinner-^ht — 

(I'm  ita,yvas  on  pIotM  for  the  want  of  a  flfe^ 

In  this  arm?  (rf  fbric  and  this  battle  of  knife,) 

But  F-escott's  a  theme  erer  btilUant  in  battle, 

And  wiU  pardon  the  pnna  as  they  o'er  his  head  rattle; 

Thoi^  the  Bubjeot  is  martial,  I  &«nklf  admit 

Uiat  in  tsking  my  aim  I  mEty  not  make  my  hit ; 

Bat  in  a  free  battle,  like  this  of  the  biain, 

If  one  be  feund  wounded,  no  one  will  bo  slain. 

Though  P-«BcoU's  a  dUi  we  can  all  miderataud, 
Bdng  foreign  in  theme,  shonld  be  forced  from  the  land; 
Bnt  In  "  Conquests  of  Fame"  be  could  this  slight  aSbrd — 
Eiipea  in  adoaxee  of  Ua  coantrymaia  tuxyri* 

A  small  slice  of  A-bott,  whom  others  have  diced. 

Roast  Teal  shall  he  serre — stufibd,  flarwed,  and  spiced 

With  other  cook^  dreaii^  now  all  stuffed  togetber 

To  make  a  ragout  ss  tough  aa  old  leather. 

Napoleon  at  rest  might  undisturbed  lie. 

His  feme  living  on,  he  contented  to  die ; 

Bat  flndii^  a  sexton,  like  A-bott,  assert 

That  war  was  a  crime  he  had  lived  to  aTert,f 

He  would  change  bis  Serce  curses  on  foc«  to  a  blesriog. 

To  give  Abbott's  "  veal"  a  Napoleon-like  dreeelng. 

Roait  and  boiled  Turkey  are  H-adl-y  and  Loss-cg, 
Whom — neither  will  die  for  the  want  of  a  ^ossing 
As  the  nearest  approach  to  our  own  regal  bird 
To  eat,  is  the  Turkey— while  the  Eagle  isfiared— 


t  "  Ths  wTlt«T  admlTM  Ntpolera  tKOSOM  ha  ■btrnied  war,  ud  did  aror  thlag  bi  U* 
aTertABtdtreolunttr."  IPrtfi^  lo  Ot  Hfi  nf  JfapottiMi.  Sg  Jnt.  8.  a  Ab-tL)  t 
cu  not  opeo  tbdi  llpi  wlthoat  nllolng  thali  cut,  Brea  apOD  tlie  molt  Klf-srldnil  ui 
dsmmloij  tralhi. 
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We  con^d^  this  pair  to  the  eagle  in  flighty 

Id  Boajjiig  aloft  or  deeoiibbg  a  ^ht 

Full  enough  drtedng  hava  both  or  these  diihea 

TopleaM  the /ouDg  taste  w  old  to  its  widiea; 

The  ODD  ia  a  roaEt  while  the  other  is  boiled, 

Each  a  vei;  Mr  fowl,  ^et  a  b'Ofa  bU  ipoOtd ; 

(I  hope  In  tbeee  airows  umed  &r  at  thair  fame, 

They  will  deem  them  as  light  and  that  I'm  makii^  game.} 

Tha  one  liaa  led  weU  on  hia  own  native  hill, 

While  th'  odier  haafialAtrei  hie  ttett  with  hit  qKSL, 

Though  caged  in  Uieir  peru,  ma?  their  wiuga  ever  be 

Unfettered  to  eoar  o'er  the  land  of  tlie  Tree  I* 

Like  the  man  with  the  gooae  who  laid  the  gold  eggs, 

Maj  the  canrer,  in  skillfullj  plucking  their  logs, 

Not  find  the  gold  treasureB  eulaid  in  their  head, 

In  the  process  of  carving  onkno-uifn^l/  Sod  I 

Bright  I>-v-ng  comes  next — for  the  want  of  a  name, 

The  tietter  in  order  to  smblom  his  fame, 

I  nUl  call  Dufflold  lum  well  saDced  in  champagne — 

A  dish,  like  his  Skatchea,  prepared  reiAerdi^ 

Two  virtues  in  one  o'er  tha  taste  holding  sway. 

Combining  both  minda,  he  nnites  at  tiia  will 

Th'  Historian's  art  with  the  NoveUst'fl  skiU; 

The  laurels  of  Sp^f  round  the  aword  of  our  land 

He  entwines  with  the  scholar  and  conqueror'a  hand — 

Columbus,  who  gave  to  our  counti;  its  name, 

And  the  lieio  whoso  deeds  sie  its  watjiliwoid  and  Suae; 

The  one  while  announcing  a  world  at  its  birth, 

Denied  its  own  truth  thoi^h  proclaimed  bj  the  earth. 

This  wrong  Uie  great  Martyr  with  other)  can  bear, 

lake  his  compatr'ot,}  asserting  the  Sun's  centra]  sphere. 

Though  the  world  may  mistrust,  yet  its  tnrcles  will  prove. 

Though  the  people  stand  stjll,  the  planets  yet  movo  ; 

And  ColimibDs  may  rest,  and  mankind  may  deny 

Ilia  gloiy  till  doomsday — t/ie  Earffi  gwet  thelici 

Paulding,  the  Patriot,  the  Statesman  and  Scholar, 

By  his  "FireMdo"g  shall  glow  beside  "  Sleepy  Hollow  ;"| 

■  L-a>-iv'a''FteldBi»kof  thoBBTolnUau."    H-ad-ay'a  "Wuttlngtonud  hiaUrncnlt.' 

t-Libof  Colnmbu.-' 

igaUte.  iDdlnaioii  tolila  A«(ir;rof  ^Bnn'imuInliiglDuiionUelDlliaMiitnntthtiuil- 
t-ena,  ud  UiBt  tbe  EuttinTolT«B(mDdlt 

J  •'Dntohmui'iFlfodde,''    By  J.  K,  Pmldlnj. 

I  "Slcrpf  nallaw."  ImmorlaTliwl  by  tbc  genliu  of  Wufalngton  Irrlog.  mi  idgiiiinHd  In  oyr 
KerolnUoDUTunilau  tbarldnltjoftbe^otirlMireM^or  AniMTuaptii»1b}>  r>nldtnE>n<< 
Mr  computoDS;  lbs  uceator  of  oni  nti}eet. 
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Thougb  In  no  wIm  so  sleepy  m  BMne  I  coold  ntine, 
Hafii^  more  of  the  smoke  IMq  the  lire  of  Ub  fitme ; 
AdTBucing  in  jeaii,  jet  retaining  of  joolh 
Enough  of  its  Ore  to  conteDd  Serce  for  truth; 
Posaeuiiig  the  virtue  and  name  of  bis  raca^ 
The  courage  to  ecom  vhM  the  aaTeu  embrace^ 
He  remans  'midst  an  age  of  comption  and  crime, 
The  pride  of  the  Past  and  the  goide  of  our  'Hine  I 

SIDE      DISHES. 

.Snioll  Bird  Noatiuli  on  Toait,  "Hiny-eira  Saace;  liimt  Duck  PhilaitViTopv,  teiO. 
' iiii0n»;med  Liver  Bigolri/,  with  Jaundieed  Sana;  SmaB  Oyeler  Fatlj/ Literalurt. 
fi-'pared  in  ilUk,  with  Gi^-meM  Sauce;   CaJfs  Bead  Diihea,  Saute  PiiptaHtr. 

m  be  helped  to  a.  H-4-Tille,  a  Dannibal  diih, 
A.  raw  bit  of  Fe^jee  sliced  is  a  Sandwich ; 
While  eating  this  op  vich  the  salt  of  the  Bailor, 
We'U  flavor  the  food  with  an  olive  Ihnn  Taylor; 
To  finish  it  quite— thoogh  in  truth  it's  iin<Irm« — 
We'll  add  a  hoiBD-radiah  &«m  H-lh-ewa'H  too. 

Gris-w-ld,  the  laureate,  to  ^  the  yoncg  throng 
Of  bardlinga  win  brli^  oO  hia  dishes  along ; 
The  small  baby  craw  shall  supply  every  wish 
Of  the  guesls  in  the  way  6!  a  rattle  or  dish, 
And  Grisw-Id  aliall  call,  wbHo  each  baby  shall  cry. 
His  sraall  oyster  paltiea  or  goowbeny  pie ; 

A  placD  being  made  ibr  these  bantlings  in  row, 
I  propose  they  sball  fiimish  a  grand  baby-show ; 
Here  are  couplets  and  tripleta,  qnadrupleta  and  all, 
It^aing  tempests  in  tea-pola,  while  raisiug  a  iqvaU. 

Iloro's  Les-t^-r,  to  make  Uie  world  wonder  aoeiv, 
Will  fhmish  wild  duck,  being  mote  than  our  Dka.* 
"SoX  foi^tting  ^e  raukf  of  H-^b-rt's  last  deed, 
Wo  must  have  for  the  guests  wlio  may  stand  it  in  need, 
l.amb  Qles  fVom  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  lives 
Of  that  cruel  Monarch  and  his  dx  queenly  wives; 
King  Henry  was  human  in  taking  but  two 
Of  the  lives  of  his  victims ;  but  Herbert,  in  view 
or  the  Kiug  showing  mercy,  concluded  to  talce 
Tli3  "Liwj"  of  the  Six  for  Baiharily's  sake. 


aDhn— "BtiahopsBiiriel^''    Br — 
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EVegh  egg-plauta  by  Q  oc  1  7,  fried  In  isms  dooe  brown, 

With  "oompalaoi^r"  dreadnga  to  m^e  them  go  dotm.* 

A  slave  diah  from  B^-ch-r,  tx  else  a  keen  Jc^e, 

Enchaining  the  mind  and  the  htigfa  in  one  joke ; 

Then,  to  escape  the  great  sina  of  the  Pope  and  his  crook, 

Well  fly  to  the  grenter  io  the  "  Doctor's  Great  Book  ;"t 

For  the  "  ills"  that  we  bear,  the  good  that  ire'd  gain 

Would  be  dsath  in  pernaing  mich  volumes  of  pain. 

Our  "Health  and  oar  Sappinat^'X  wioaghi  by  a  sage ; 

For  FoliUcal  carta  we'd  seek  the  Tom  rage ; 

Wliile  for  Peit-ance  we'd  have  at  the  end  of  the  dinner, 

A  "Pen- Sketch  from  Scripfura"^  shown  round  to  each  sinner ; 

Should  all  these  not  better  oar  stomach's  couditioii, 

We  deserve,  as  a  people,  to  go  to  perditba. 

"FaahioQ  and  Famma" — both  seen  at  a  feast — 
Are  not  in  the  right  place,  though  not  in  the  least; 
But  since  they  are  found  in  close  union  in  Yoik, 
They  will  serve  maccaroni,  baked  beana,  and  fried  pork. 

The  WATcmLUi  and  ZTsweBOT  both  will  be  by, 
The  one  as  a  cryer,  the  other  to  cry. 
While  to  see  through  the  one  and  vreep  o'er  the  last, 
The  Lamplighter's  torch  shoold  be  lit  hi  full  blaat| 

LIST     OF     WINES. 
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N.  P.  Wil-Is  'Vintage— quarts  and  ^t» 
ATITB     HOCE.  SFASELIKS 

G.  P.  H-n^  Fitz^een  H^U 

JOHAKNBBBSneEII. 

L-ngf-U-w's  Cabinet 


*  Thi'  Trilmne  clilnu  to  be  i  p^cr  eifwdng  "  MnqwlBry  nwrotfly.''    The  tipnM 
uri^nd,  bat  tbs  idex  it  not    Olba  "  Kafbrmlng"  MwaiM|w«  Uutad  tt  loug  ilaiM. 

t  ■■  Pipil  CompiTKy  Eiposed."    By  EH.  Bee-h-r,  DJ). 

;  ■'  Lriun  to  iht  Penple  OS  Bnltb  mcl  Hsppinos."    B7  Cilta-rine  R  Oeeiii-T. 

1  "  Ten  PlaCara  oC  ths  BIbla.'    B7  Ui*  K«t.  ObaHea  ——.   WIUi  *n  IntnidiMitKRi  bj 
Stn-a.    A  verltible  tralli  taHmcd  tbudn  fhim  tbe  Bible  apoa  tbil  commiml^,  nu 

me  i«  "  DO  ps»g  Kir  the  winked.'' 

la  Oiuaph«De  LitermtnrD.    The  lucpi  b^ve  flrplodod,  uid  Ht  tba  town  oa  fln  v 
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PoelainFert;  Pale  Stiany  Odei ;  Pale  and  Dark  Ab  Sfimtld;  ClardWar- 
PtOHotie  MSloHef  wAwulwr,'  Spiiker  Wattr  Love-Bonfft—aU  mved  ii 
or  gwwta,  vr  rttaOed  te  maB  or  large  glmma. 

A  atnall  glau  of  B-j-n^  Qtampagne  plaoed  on  ice — 
A  brand  of  pure  Heidaieck — reduced  in  its  price ; 
Left  some  time  uncoriced,  It  has  lost  its  bright  beai^ 
And  the  TinCage  of  last  jeai  has  gone  this  to  sued ; 
When  bottled  at  flr^  it  poesewed  the  me  toate 
or  k  nectar  bupirin^  tliau^  cultured  in  waale ; 
But  remeinins  in  ceUBi\  ondranl^  for  some  time. 
Is  rettining  Uie  ice,  baa  lost  flavor  oT  vine. 

A  bnmper  of  WJll-B— MoBsUo,  ever  light 
And  Bpftrkling  fbr  loven ;  Bometimee,  oTer  night ; 
Left  onooiked  from  youth,  like  other  flue  bnmds, 
It  losee  its  SaTOr  the  longer  it  Btanda ; 
But  in  filling  anew  each  glass  to  the  brink, 
We  find  the  old  taate  in  each  new  one  we  drink. 

A  glass  of  good  Uorr-«,  a  fine-flavored  hocic 

or  a  aubstantial  bodj,  inscribed  native  stock — 

A  glaas  to  be  Hi^wd  'tween  a  Boag  and  a  langh ; 

The  more  you  drink  of  it,  tlie  more  will  yon  quaff; 

It  intoiioatea  never — perhaps  not  eo  strong 

Am  Tom  Moore  in  bottlei^  to  inspire  a  love-song — 

Bnt  its  exhilaration  is  good  lieKire  bed. 

In  waiming  the  heart  without  aching  the  he«d. 

A  glass  of  pure  Halleck  t    gparidiug  hack  is  the  brand, 

A  vintage  whoee  grape  ia  the  growth  of  oar  land; 

Of  onltnre  the  flnee^  of  Bavor  the  beat ; 

To  be  drunk  when  yon'ro  waaiy,  or  qnaAd  ai  yoor  reil. 

In  drinkhig  thia  glass,  IDce  the  dangers  of  kse. 

You  most  "  taste  not"  at  ell,  or  be  "  sobered"  by  more ; 

And  when  you  have  Oiled  up  your  glass  fall  again, 

You'll  admit,  with  the  world,  you've  not  drunk  in  vain ; 

But  your  Borrow  will  be — when  finished,  like  mine — 

That  a  vintage  so  great  has  grown  eo  little  wine. 

JdiaoneebeTg  now  I    Lra^gMr-w  well  pass, 
And  dream  of  the  BMne,  as  ws  throw  off  each  gjasi — 
The  Bhine,  with  its  eaatle^  its  chieftains,  its  pridej 
WMe  drinking  of  him,  o'er  its  watera  well  ride, 
(ThoQ^  of  water  we've  pledged  in  this  oectaiine  cup. 
That  untQ  we  are  through  it  well  not  take  t  sup.) 
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Then  a  bomper  d  Qerman — JohamieBberg  bbbI  [ 
The  more  ne  Imbibe  it,  Uie  brighter  we  feel  1 
Tbou^  tbe  flavor  nuy  leeve  nt,  we  drun  the  la«t  drop, 
And  not  »k  tbe  vintage  or  age  till  we  stop  1 
Yet  tilcing  OQ  tiffd  tbe  Snt  two  or  three  upt, 
We  qneition  the  draught  in  gmackitig  oar  lipe; 
And  it  most  be  coofessed,  if  the  trath'a  to  be  told. 
That  Loijg&-U-n''s  new  ti  mired  sometiniea  with  old ; 
Snt  then  'tis  well  bottled,  and  sealed  with  a  grace 
That  gives  to  tbe  spurious  t,  genuine  lace ; 
Not  "  original  packages"  alwayg  in  store, 
liut  inuring  a  flavor  ev'r;  glass  that  fou  poor. 

Here  are  winee  of  all  kinds — select  at  joor  ieisore, 
Small  poets  in  quarts,  and  large  In  piat-measure ; 
Here  ore  sonnets  of  claret  and  dirges  of  port, 
With  small  odes  of  ahorr?,  to  buy  or  export — 
Pale  Bherrj  songs,  with  love  of  pale  ale, 
And  the  whole  list  of  sackllngs  knowu  to  be  paiL 

Alexander's,  BeUhazzor's,  Luculia'e  great  feast. 

When  compered  with  the  Authors',  ebaJl  come  out  the  least; 

Alexaodor  got  drunk  and  fought  o'er  his  slaughter, 

The  Authors  (all  sober)  shall  fight  thotis  in  water* 

P  A  »  T  R  Y. 

liiiof^mrjf  Tarb,  to  fail  the  J^mea ;  Waibarb  Pica,  Rip^'s  taake ;  Onam  Omtturd 
Crrtfcwnw,  tentd  upbi/the  Oour-er  CrOie;  Minct,  in  Pvt-am  pU-ea;  Ltmoa, 
in  Barptr  do. ;  Peacha,  Pumpkitui,  Feari,  Piia,  and  Plams,  etc,  etc.,  tic. 

A  gooasben;  tart,  served  up  from  the  TimM — 

Who  thinks  this  "a&ir"  done  up  "poorlj"  inrfayines,t 

But  how  iie  ahoold  know  ii  more  tliaa  I  can, 

Uoless  he  shoold  And  oat  by  some  pumpkin  plm ; 

A  small  ^ece  of  rhubarb,  to  shorten  the  paste 

Of  the  IKfruTK,  in  order  to  suit  Bip-ey's  taste ; 

Oream  Custard  in  cups,  fiir  the  Covritr  crew. 

Who  deem  this  an  old  dish  ro-haahed  into  new ; 

Hee  cut  into  pie-ces,  to  ahow  and  asBure 

IThat  Put-om's  New  Uonthly's  as  green  as  of  jore ;  , 

•  Altbon^  tb*  "  PnbUibare'  VeMnlT  wu  wndneM  lltenllr  on  mld^vitcr  prlndplei^  fM  II 
Is  pocllail  to  ImiglDe  tlul,  wUb  nKh  u  *ia^  ct  boUlH  u  tha  wiiUa  bu  dboorered  In  tha  oouM 
iiribli  elarlni  nn7  tb«  HDptr  otwt,  ibU  tbue  wu  plenty  oT  n«tu  preseat  latlwiHilbonUnni- 
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While  ft  lemrai  Uwt's  aqneezed,  but  subdued,  in  iU  In, 
SbowB  H^p-r,  thoogb  light,  boa  Eurvived  tiie  great  flre  ;* 
Bnndj  pekcbes  and  pum{dEiii,  psar  piw  ind  plnm — 
AH  Nrred  to  the  Older  of  the  gneito  H  th^  come  I 


THE    AUTHORS'    FEAST. 


tBX  PBIZB  FOEU. 


Tw&s  &t  Ute  Authors'  Feast  Tor  Genius  won 
B7  Gotham's  bv'rite  son; 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  Paper  Hero  isia 
On  his  imperiai  thnme. 
His  starred  peers  were  placed  around. 
Their  works  with  paper  and  with  muslin  bound  — 
So  should  great  deeds  in  ink  be  crowned  I 
The  asloniahed  author  by  bis  side, 
Oozed  down  on  oysten  atawed  and  Med, 
Smokti^  in  bt  and  Shrewsb'rT's  pride. 

Happy— happy  (thrice  happy)  p«r, 

None  but  the  hungry. 

None  but  the  hungry, 

(None  hut  the  hungiy,) 

None  but  the  hungry— deserves  the/ors/ 

The  Ghainnao  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tunefnl  choir, 

^ith  ready  Qngen  touched  the  toi're  ,- 
Tbe  qtarkling  beams  ascend  on  high, 

And  heavenly  joye  ioepire. 
The  first  awoke  a  line 
Roused  from  the  sleeping  nine, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  wine  I) 
Another's  drowsy  song  aroused  the  Qod; 
On  high  on  radiant  rhjmea  he  rode. 

And  high  as  high  Olympus  mae, 

And  threw  an  image  of  bizneelf — a  full-length  one 
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The  BStonlahed  crowd  admire  tbe  ImgOiened  Kund, 
A  perlbd  bride  1  they  shout  aronod. 

With  Btailled  ean 

Tha  Gh^nnan  hean, 

Asaumes  the  fork, 
Drews  out  tha  cork 
And  shaief  the  bottled  sphere*  t 

Tha  pnuBO  of  Bacchus,  firesh,  another  poet  sung — 
OfBaoohtu  either  old  or  reiy  ]n)ung. 
Another  roiud  [a  triumph  oomea ; 
FQl  theglasseal  beat  tbe  dninu ; 
Freed  ttoiil  the  Caison  crew 
They  all  a  glaaa  renew. 
Now  give  the  waiter  room  —  he  corneal  he  cornea  i 
Liquor,  whether  old  or  young, 
QenioB'  eona  did  firat  ordwa ; 
Bacdio^  bleeaiiiga  are  a  treaaora, 
DrinkiDg  ia  the  poet'a  pleaaiire. 
Rare  the  treaaur^ 
Dear  the  pleasure  — 
Dear  the  pleasure  with  tbe  pain, 
Kouaed  with  the  wine,  Uiey  ttU  grow  vaia, 
Read  all  their  poems  o'er  again. 
And  Uuice  they  routed  all  their  odes,  and  thrice  get  slewed  ^z 

The  Cbairrniun  saw  the  madaeas  rise, 
Tlia  glowing  checks  and  ardent  eyes ; 
And  while  he  hock  and  Hall-dc  plied, 
He  chained  bis  ^aaa  and  checked  hia  pride  I 

He  called  a  monnifUI  muse, 

Soft  pi^  to  iofbae. 
He  song  c^  numbers  great  and  good. 

By  too  severe  a  fkte, 

Fallen,  Men,  &llen. 

Fallen  from  their  high  estate ; 
Denied  of  home  or  Ibod — 
Deeerted  in  their  utmost  need 
By  fiiends  whom  falser  fortjme  fed ; 
I'hi  the  bare  earth  exposed  they  lie, 
With  Dot  a  fHend  or  patron  nigh. 
Except  to  pcdnt  and  pass  tham  by  I 

The  moumflil  master  smiled  to  see 
That  beer  was  in  tbe  next  degree ; 
Twaa  by  a  lager  glass  to  move. 
For  lager  mdia  the  heart  to  1ot& 
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B«T(dTliig  in  Ms  altered  Kul, 
.  The  unequal  taraa  of  fiune  below, 
And  now  and  then  a  drink  he  stolfv 
And  beer  began  to  floir. 

Softly  sweet  in  M — rr — i  measurei 
Soon  be  drank  hia  sonl  to  pleaHorM; 
Fame  he  gave,  its  toil  and  troulDle, 
Wriang  bat  an  amptj  babble, 

Never  ending,  still  b^inning, 
Writing  ^U  and  atill  datroj/ing ; 

If  the  name  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Thinly  oh  I  think  it  worth  e&joying  T 

Barest  dishes  nt  before  thee^ 

Take  the  food  the  gods  provide  thee  I 
The  poet!  rend  the  eklee  with  load  ^planse — 
So  fkne  was  orowned ;  the  AnUiars  won  the  caose ! 

The  Chair,  unable  to  conceal  hia  p^ 

Qazed  on  the  crowd 

With  eyes  that  awed ; 
And  looked  and  drank  —  and  drank  and  looked  — 

Branlc  and  looked,  and  drank  ^ain  I 
At  lengU),  at  onoe  oppreeBed  with  wine  and  beer, 
The  vanqiMied  Chairman  sank  down  In  his  chair. 

Again  strike  the  golden  wire — a  giiut, 
And  deeper  yet,  and  yet  a  deeper  pnssj 
Break  the  bottles  all  asnnder. 
And  send  the  pieces  all  to  thonder. 
Hark)  haikl  the  horrid  soond 
Has  nuaed  np  his  head 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
Aikd  unazed,  he  turns  arooud. 

Bevenget  revenge  t  the  Chairman  cries  — 
See  the  poeta  arise  I 

See  the  rhymes  that  are  there. 

How  they  bias  in  tlie  air. 
And  the  fljries  Uiat  start  ftom  their  ha^l 

Behold  the  maddened  band, 

Each  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
Here  are  mannacripts  slain,  dark  deeds  of  the  brain, 

And  unpublished  remain, 

Inglorious  have  lain  — 

Give  the  credit  that's  due    ' 

To  the  nnpuUisbed  crew. 
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Behold  t  bow  th^  iMi  th^  poemi  oa  Ugh, 

How  Uie]'  point  to  the  pnbluhera'  boanU ; 
The  pec^  (qiplMtd  with  a  fhiious  glee, 
And  (he  Ohur  aeized  &  Qambean  with  zeal  to  decree. 

Awtkjl  away  I  away  I 

And  the  poeta  all  say, 
He,  like  anothei  Doestick^  flrad  another  sea. 

Thai  many  yeaia  igo, 

Era  heaTing  Mows  leaned  lo  blow, 

While  spouten  yet  were  miita, 

Qreat  poeta  to  their  atarring  lute 
And  itOTTLng  lyre, 
Could  write  a  song  on  air  —  and  live  oafimd  dairel 

At  length  the  Baaqoet  came 

Of  Pabllahen  the  tame ; 
The  great  enthiiBiastB  from  their  wholesale  store 

Enlarged  the  aathoia'  narrow  boimdii, 

And  added  Cbod  to  empty  Boonda 
With  H — rp — t'e  mother  wit  sod  giJU  unknown  before, 

Let  all  the  tcado  now  ytold  the  prize, 
Or  else  divide  the  crown ; 

They  raised  the  authors  to  the  skle^ 
And  paid  Ok  money  down  I 
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LBTTBB    FROM    T.    J.    BOWIE,  Jb. 


(  Cun  GopBB,  DW  Bidunond,  Vir- 
I         ^nla,  Oct  ad,  1S65. 
To  THE  Editob  op  Tsa  UHmp  Stateb  Bbtteit  : 

Mr  TBBT  Dbak  Sib  :  I  write  to  yon  at  the  request  of  toj  ftther,  who,  T 
regret  to  saj,  hu  been  recently  very  iU.  He  attribntes  this  Ulnees  to 
the  excitement  under  which  he  labored  in  writing  his  precious  long-winded 
letter  to  you.  EoweTer,  I  regret  to  st&te  that  myself  with  two  or  three 
of  my  pirticnlar  fnenda,  who  know  the  old  gent  well,  by  no  means  agree 
with  him.  So  yon  niay  make  yourmind  easy  on  thftt  score.  Tou  must  un- 
derstand, my  good  fellow,  that  my  mother — or,  as  he  would  doubtless  insist 
upon  my  ctdling  her,  my  much-lamented  Amale  progenitor,  for  he  is  deplor- 
ably addicted  to  the  high-ialuting,  cookalorom  school  of  compoaitjon — has 
been  deceased  for  very  many  years.  Indeed,  she  has  been  dead  and  stowed 
away  by  the  parson  for  more  than  twenty,  in  oar  family-Tsnlt.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  totally  unable  to  remember  even  her  build,  and  know  not  whether 
she  was  put  together  on  the  old-foshioned,  ftill-bottomed,  broadly-shapen 
Datoh  style  of  creation,  or  whether  she  partook  of  the  idim  and  taut  cha- 
racter that  is  so  much  the  go  with  the  female  portion  of  our  own  world. 

Since  her  departure,  I  am  tmly  sorry  to  say,  between  yon  and  myself, 
that  the  old  gent  has  taken  much  too  freely  to  the  bottle. 

Not,  hang  itt  that  I  should  so  much  care  about  it,  provided  he  was 
tolerably  gentlemanly  in  his  s^le  of  tipple.  But  only  imagine  his  Bitting 
down  and  going  It,  upon  snch  a  villainous  compound  as  Peach  Bran- 
dy, or  a  rascally  flask  of  what  he  pertists  In  calling  "  magniflccnt"  Jamaica. 
I  feel,  my  good  fellow,  that  you  are,  like  myself  a  man  of  far  better  taste. 
Tou  altogether  r^ndiate  snch  vilhunons  compounds.  As  a  mommg  drink. 
Holly  (although  I  have  never  seen  you,  yon  must  pardon  me  calling  you 
hy  your  name*)  you  would  relish  iced  Champagne,  or  a  delicate  Sauteme, 


»  Uost  certainly  we  do.— Editob  TJ.  S.  8. 
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or  a  bottle  of  Mosdle,  not  froien,  bat  cooled  with  a  wet  cloth  wound  round 
it,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  fresh  air.  While  in  the  evening,  a  good 
Burgundj,  or  a  full-bodied  Madeira,  wound  up  bj  a  glasa  of  perfumed  La- 
£tte,  would  make  jaa  feel  social  and  agreeable. 

Feeling,  my  dear  fellow,  then,  that  you  are  eridently  a  rou  of  my  own  sort 
and'aflermyownheart,!  feel  sure  that  yon  can  not  have  passed  thirty*  years 
of  age.  I  gpealc  frankly  to  you.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  certun  that  no  apology 
is  needed  for  my  g^le  of  writing,  and  consequently  continue. 

Only  imagine  then,  that  after  the  goTomor  had  posted  his  letter  to  you,  he 
got  Boconfonndedlyjovialthat  hesatdownwitbadeuceof  a  soaker,  whom 
I  positively  believe  he  has  known  fbr  a  period  of  time  dating  at  least  seme 
few  hundred  of  years  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Forceps,  now  long 
since  dead  and  buried,  ushered  him  into  thisf  world,  for  a  regular  drinking- 
bout  They  seated  themselves  after  coffbe.  It  was  about  6  P.U.  They 
rose  from,  or  rather  rolled  under,  the  table  at  aboat  8^  A.l[.  The  butler, 
in  the  morning,  declared  to  me,  that  they — that  is,  the  two  of  them — had 
finished  out  one  bottle  of  old  Cognac,  four  of  Peach  Brandy,  (aged,  by  the 
bye,  some  thirty-four  yeara ;  this  m^  be  an  excuse  for  their  drinking  it) 
and  three  of  the  primest  Jamuca.  But,  I  m^y  say  to  you,  I  do  not  entirely 
believe  the  lying  rascal,  long  as  he  has  been  in  our  family.  Uy  father  rarely 
drinks  Cognac,  while  A«  does.  Of  his  testimony  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  liquor,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  from  the  ultimate  effect  producod  by  it, 
my  dear  Holly,  on  my  father's  tough  old  corpus. 

Next  morning,  or  rather,  later  in  the  sune  morning,  when  I  went  to  see 
whether  he  would  rise  for  laocb,  he  was,  of  course,  completely  obfuscated ; 
and  on  at  last,  about  4  o'clock,  partially  coming  to  himself^  he  bad  his  tongue 
parched,  his  hands  ferociously  hot,  pulse  148,  (this  is  rather  fiist  work,  do 
you  not  think,  fbr  an  old  top  of  sixty-seven  or  Ibereaboutsf)  and  was  very 
decidedly  ill.    I  was,  in  &ct,  obliged  to  call  in  the  bmily-sargeon. 

However,  I  had  to  ride  some  nine  miles  to  fetch  him,  as  he  lived  near 


Now,  what  on  earth  do  you,  or  can  you  imagine  that  the  old  fool  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  do,  during  my  absenoe!  He  had  risen  from  his 
bed,  and  turned  into  the  bathing-room,  which  was  nest  door  to  his  chamber. 
There,  he  had  let  the  cold  water  stream  on  his  preciously  thick  skull,  as  he 
insisted  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  physical  inconveniences  and 
setting  himself  straight  This,  of  course,  fixed  his  bu^ess  for  him. 
When  I  returned,  I  found  him  on  the  floor  near  the  bath.    Dr.  Lancet  and 


•  "Wo  beg  to  state  that  this  is  our  age  almost  exactly.  We  aholl  bo  tbirty  npon 
our  next  birth-day.— EnrroR  D.  S,  B. 

t  We  are  unablo  pracLsely  to  understand  our  coirespondent's  meaning,  but  pre- 
mme  that  be  must  be  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  motempsjcboats. — Editor 
U.  8.  R. 
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m7B«ir  picked  him  np,  and  carried  him  i^to  his  chamlwT.  I  rung  for  the 
butler,  and  abused  him  roundlj.  I  assure  ;'ou,  I  don't  pause  to  select  my 
expressions  when  I  do  so.  Lancet  bled  him,  and  said  he  thought  him  a 
gone  case.  Those  who  knew  him  better,  didn't  though.  However,  be  was 
booked  for  two  weeks  or  more,  head  wandering,  and  undeniably  fixed  on  a 
bad  ticket 

In  the  Bvening,  the  butler  came  to  me,  and  sud:  "Master  Thomaal  the 
old  gentleman  is  in  a  bad  way." 

"  So  he  is,"  I  answered. 

"  If  he  was  in  his  senses,  I  know  what  he  would  take,  nr." 

"Whatt" 

> '  He'd  take  some  Ginger,  Ipecac,  and  Tartar  emetic" 

"  Why,  you  scoundrel,  that's  the  emetic  we  dose  the  horses  with,  when 
they  want  medicine  I" 

"  It  don't  matter,  Master  Thomas  Jefferson  Bowio  1"  He  always  calls  me 
by  the  whole  of  my  name,  when  he  is  offended.     "  That's  what  he'd  take." 

■'Are  you  certain  V 

"  Perfectly !" 

I  thought  for  ft  moment,  and  then  decided  upon  trying  it  The  effect  was 
marvellous.  Holly,  you  have  never  seen  such  a  speedy  care — at  any  rate, 
of  all  his  worse  symptoms.  After  an  hour  of  agony,  he  came  to  himself^ 
was  quite  sensible,  and,  I  believe,  but  for  the  hole  Lancet  had  made  in  liis 
arm  and  the  blood  he  had  lost,  would  now  have  been  quite  well 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  illness  has  been  a  matter  of  very  serious 
annoyance  to  the  whole  of  the  fiunily.  Take  myself  as  an  example.  As  a 
dutiful  son,  I  was  bound  to  st^  with  Iiim ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been 
kept  at  Cane  Cop^  more  than  five  weeks,  when  I  specially  wanted  to  nn 
up  to  New-York  after  a  sweet  little  bit  of  dimity  I  had  just  made 
acquaintance  with.  She  lives  in — but,  hang  me  I  if  I  don't  see  you  sniggl- 
ing, you  rascal,  and  111  be if  I  tall  you  where  it  Is.     You're  a  young 

man ;  of  that  I'm  certain.  Moreover,  she  has  a  singular  passion  for  the  lit- 
erary character,  and  actually  venerates  that  blessed  old  fogy,  my  respected 
and  venerated  progenitor — let  me  give  him  his  titles — on  the  score  of  his 
having  written  some  hundreds  of  poems  neither  you  nor  any  body  else  ever 
heard  of,  before  the  month  of  August  last  Of  course,  I  except  myseU 
Now,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  have  no  fancy  for  any  of  the  wretches,  yon 
and  my  paternal  being,  of  course,  excepted,  as  you  are  the  only  literary 
man,*  excepting  himself,  I  ever  valued  at  one  cent's  worth  of  hickory-nuts. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  you.  Holly,  which  I  sincerely 
trust  may  be  mutual.    Tou  do  pepper  the  English  in  such  splendid  style, 
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and  BO  firutklj  tdmire  the  Biuriaos,  and  ever;  other  nee  (Hexicana  ex- 
cepted) that  I  find  the  U.  S.  KAtiew  qoite  a  refreshing  work  to  epend  half 
aa  hour  OTsr  when  I  want  to  sleep  aouDdl  j. 

And  then,  my  boy,  did  yon  think  that  I  should  not  see  how  you  wire 
seUing  my  respected  piece  of  patem&l  flesh  in  the  delicious  notes  which  you 
stock  under  his  epistle  f  Now,  don't  attempt  to  humbag  me  about  it,  fbr 
you  know  that  you  were  doing  so.  While  he  was  cramming  you  about  my 
Uood  and  thunder  propensities,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  yon  into 
publishing  his  letter,  you  were  showing*  him  np  in  glorious  style,  and  with 
snch  an  admirable  tnmqniUity,    It  was  capitaL 

However,  let  us  to  business,  for  you  know  it  is  under  his  direction  that 
I  am  at  present  writing  to  you.  Unfortunately,  he  managed  (for  he  is  not 
generally  a  very  great  reader)  to  get  hold  of  a  paper,  while  he  was  slowly 
r«covering  from  Lancet's  experiments  in  the  bleeding  line,  and  saw  the 
accounts  of  the  Yellow  Ferer  at  Norfolk.  He  then  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  attacked  with  it  Since  this,  he  will  not  be  persuaded  that  be 
is  well,  but  lies  in  bed,  coddling  himself  up,  and  drinking  whiskey-punch. 
Consequentiy,  he  thinks  that  he  can  not  write,  keeps  me  here  waiting  npon 
him — a  pretty  situation,  isn't  it,  Holly,  fbr  a  ffsj  young  fellow  like  me  to 
be  condemned  to  ? — and  baa  now  insisted  npon  my  taking  his  place  as  your 
correspondent  This  I  don't  so  much  object  to,  considering  all  thifags,  as 
I've  nothing  better  here  to  occupy  myself  with.    So,  here  goes ! 

The  first  poem  I  am  charged  to  pot  in  your  hands,  is  one  of  his,  and  Bty- 
aid  Taylor's  imitation  of  it.  He  has  been  charging  me  with  a  lot  of 
balderdash  and  abase  about  Bayard  Taylor,  which  I  have  omitted  to 
write,  finding  it  much  more  agreeable  to  pen  you  the  few  notes  of  my 
own,  which  precede  this.  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  blow  on 
me  fbr  not  complying  with  his  wishes.  Just  put  my  father's  last  letter 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  your — you  call  them  penny-a-linera,  do  you 
not  T — and  they  will  make  just  as  good  a  three  or  four  pages  about  him- 
self and  Bayard,  as  he  did  about  Whittier.  It  was  a  pity  you  sliced 
that  part  of  his  letter  so  confoundedly.  It  was  the  only  part  in  it 
worth  a  dime,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  HowevM*,  you  know  more  about 
these  things  than  he  or  I  do ;  so  I  trust  to  you  to  do  my  pen  no  discredit 
Whatever  they  ask,  1  will  pay.  Send  the  bill,  and  within  seren  or  eight 
days  from  the  date  of  your  letter,  you  shall  have  the  amount  But  don't 
abuse  B^ard  too  much.  I  hare  met  him,  and,  spite  of  bis  connection  with 
that  anti-slaveiy  organ,  the  IV^ne,  I  must  say  he  is  a  thorough  geotieman, 
every  inch  of  him. 
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THE  WISDOM  OP  AH.  THE  CRAFT  OF  HORACE  GREELEV 


BITIBD  .  TATLOB. 


W<«ofi<Ali."   Whfrifori.  lomeviholtard,  TWeoT  ii  Gr«fllef ." 'Wherefi>re,  Mine  hIm 

iriU  uDbelieTing  jmlantj  uwre  (f irrAJ ,'  With    tba    screnest    of  conlcmpti    virp 

.indihiltlifi/mig)donMnieBafa>ui!i,hHRg,  And  Uiat  they  might  on  him  confmsioe 

Tm  of  tiie  \io\iett  jomtd  to prcne  Dielkiay.  Ten  oubelieiers  joined  to  prove  the  Ihiof . 

"littKimtTmlaAligo,"  lAtytaid,  "Let  oBin  turn  to  Qreeleygo,"  the/ utid, 

"AndaikilWMnmiAouldbeaoaghtinalcad  "And  if  the  Tbibunb  should  be  prized  io- 

■tcid 

0/  earl/dy  nthtt;  then,  {f  it  reply  Of  e»rthly  richei,  uk.    If  he  reply 

7b  eaiAafva,  in  liought,  aetnrdanllii.  To  each  of  Di,  in  thought,  iccordaatly, 

And]/fttonont,ia^te(Aorfhra»f,iJie!a!!U,  And  yet  to  dOdc,  iD  Speech  or  phnee,  Ihe 

IIU  ihdUthe  honor  bt,  and  mriOie  ihame.  His  shilt  lheboDorbe,uidounlheibajiie. 

Xayr,  icliia  tit  firtt  hEa  bold  demind  did  Now,  trhen  the  fint  thti  cool  demand  prt- 

niske,  feired, 

These  were  the  words  which  Ali  atraighiaay  This  uuwer  was  IroiD  Onieley  Straightway 

ipake ;  heard : 


to  tlte  namd,  A<  rati ;  "  TTiyuff  mual  In    Cnto  the  si 


i'niolhttklnt:  "Bj/Wadomtctalthit  icon;  Unto  the  third;  "  By  Wisdom  wealth  in 
Rat  riches  purakiMJwigdom  }vf./brn(>n<."   The  TuBtmi  purchased  riches   ;et  for 


//n£;  fA«yoiirM.' "Thygood«  (he  thief  may   Unto  the  fourth :  "In  thine  hoose  Ihiei 

take ;  may  break ; 

Bat  iLto  Wisdom's  house  he  can  not  break."   The  TusiTiiBhas  nothing  in'lfor  them 


Ifnio  (ht^A:  "Thy goods  decrease  the   UolotheGftli:  "Qire.    Wed th goes likr 

more  the  wind) 

Thon  gTTest;  but  use  enlarges  Wisdom's   The  Tbiscuib  talks:  more  talk  is  left  bf 

tlore."  hind." 
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Unto  t/uiUlli:"WaaUhlaapli  la  evil  uiagt;    niitoth«  lizlhi  "Wwlth  tempta  to  aril 


!Mo  lit lecinlA;  "Divide th^Weal&,taeA   "nnio  thaMrmth:  " Divide  th;  wMdIb, 

ptrt  Mch  part 

Sromti  a  piUanM,    Girs  tcith  open  haart     Beoomes  •  pitbuun.    8^  wilh  ie>d7  hnrt 
Thf  Wisdom,  aod  toA  aepumte  g[ift  Aati  b4   The  TsiBum  far  tiro  cents  —  esch  Mle 

■haUbe 
All  that  (boD  hsst,  (id  not  impoTeiish  d«."   Woithleai  to  olhers,  jet  tiro  oento  for 
the*." 

l/alo  tht  tightk  1  "  WtaOh  can  Dot  keep  it-   Unto  the  eighth,  he  sud :  "Wealth  ffiei 

self;  siraj ; 

But  Wisdom  it  the  steward  e*en  oT  pdC"      Eaob  TuBmn  stlU  to  me  twu  oceta  mnit 

pay." 

^nfo  iA4nin£A.'"Tbecamel(>fiHD^briiig      0nfa>  the  ninth:  ''Bard  toil  majalgnrij 


.]ni{2iu£f}',tciimAi«(m(i  did  juMfuHi  make.   And  Isallf ,  when  the  tenth  hii  q.(i*stian 

These  irere  On  readj  wDlds  that  Ali  spake :   This  was  the  thing  the  wil;  Qredey  ttid : 
"  WtaUi  ii  a  darbniu  wMoh  tAt  xnil  should   "  Wealth  is  a  gloom  which  might  Uie  soul 

re&r;  anight; 

But  Wisdom  is  the  lamp  that  mikes  it   Th*  Tuatjint's  brlhing-eandle  gim   it 

clear."  light" 

Ojntton  with  ihami,  t/n  gneilioaen  tei&-   Cnmson   with   shame,   the    qneatjonen 

drtat,  withdrew, 

And  the;  dtdarei  ■■  "  The  Frophet'i  vardt    Dtclaring  that  old  Fourier's  woids  w«n 

TTie  niDutA  o^  Ali  is  Ut  ffMfa  door  "  The  mouUi  of  Qreelej  was  tha  golden 

0/  Wiidom."  Of  Wisdom." 

TTiM  hU/rimdt  to 
T^itst  mordi,  Itt  anulsd  and  said 

ne  tai/u  vntii  mj/  dying  day,  the  task 
Were  easf ;  for  tha  stream  from  Wisdon 

vtU,  weU 

Which  Qod  loppliea,  is  irMAatutiiU.  Qt  nonsense  shall  be  inezhanstible." 

But,  my  deu  E0U7,  should  fou  think  thkt  the  puUicmtioii  ot  (his  wiU  do 
taj  hum — an;  reil  hum,  jou  know,  for  I  doitt  st  all  mhid  roughing  fajm 
%  little— to  B«yard  Tajlor,  I  confess  I  ehsll  be  devilish  8OR7.  He  is  not 
onljr  a  Teij  pleasuit  fellov,  but,  as  I  vei&  before,  a  gentleman.    Few  of  the 
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NortherneTa,  (joaiw^  of  coone,  excepted,)  tuid  ntme  of  the  Whigg  are 
this. 

.However,  thii  la  the  old  gent's  afikir,  fbr,  I  candidlj  tell  yon,  mj  boy,  I 
Bhall  not  think  of  holding  myself  accountable,  should  Baynrd  resent  it. 

Hang  it  1  but  it  would  be  mther  too  much  to  be  saddled  with  all  the  pa- 
tenial  afiiurs  of  honor,  when  I  have  had  two  little  arrangements  of  my  own 
to  settle  in  the  last  seven  months.    Don't  yon  think  ao  I 

So  111  just  ask  you  to  employ  a  guitlemanly  style  of  penny«-liner  (as 
leaat,  as  much  so  as  possible)  to  place  tiie  thing  in  shape.  N.  B.  Tell  him 
to  do  it  as  pleasantly  as  possible  under  dl  the  circumstances.  If  the  old 
gent  should  get  saTsge  with  Ids  e^le  of  putting  it,  HI  manage  to  settle  him. 
Teu  know  I  can  swear  it  was  all  his  own  fuilt  What  the  deuce  did  he 
dictate  snch  an  agreeable  epistle  fbr,  while  he  was  delirious  nnder  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  horrible  attack  of  Yellow  Fever  f  It  wiH  be  of  no  use  Ibr  him  to  swear 
that  he  never  had  it,  Holly.  I  could  out-bce  the  Qentleman  below,  on  a  tight 
shave.  Besides,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  he  nearly  kicked  Dr.  Lancet  out 
of  his  bed-room,  fbr  presuming  to  doubt  the  fiwt 

That  being  settled,  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  Bayard  on  the  list.  Unfoi^ 
tnnately,  this  is  a  lady.  The  old  gent  is  by  no  means  ao  savage  with  her  as 
he  was  with  No.  1  in  this  letter. 

0  dear  I  no  I  He  says  she  is  a  very  charming  little  brunette,  as  frolic- 
some as  a  two-year-old  colt,  with  a  good  deal  of  poetic  genius  in  her,  spoilt 
by  being  put  into  petticoats.  However,  you  needn't  entirely  believe  him. 
All  I  Icnow,  is,  that  some  five  or  six  years  since  he  was  a  special  friend  of 
her's,  and — would  you  think  it,  Holly  T — the  old  nt-tail  ^u  never  saw  such 
a  style  of  coat  as  he  wears ;  it  must  Iiave  been  built  by  one  of  the  pre-Adam- 
Ite  tailors)  had  some  inclination  to  introduce  her,  as  Mrs.  Bowie  Na  3,  to  his 
eldest  hopp^that  is,  myseIC 

He  couldn't  manage  to  catch  her,  though.  Alice  Carey  jilted  him.  I  re- 
spect her  for  it.  How  the  deuce  could  an  old  sinner,  verging  upon  three- 
score, dream  of  a  girl  scarcely  out  of  her  teens,  if,  indeed,  she  had  emerged 
fromtiiemf 

Remember,  he  swears,  as  lustily  as  any  Efflitnckian  I  ever  heard  swear, 
that  this  Is  an  infernal  He.  So  never  hint  to  him  that  yon  suspect  any  thing 
of  it.    If  you  do,  depend  upon  it  I  shall  bear  you  in  mind. 

At  all  events,  it  aeemed  he  and  she — politeness  ought  to  have  made  me 
soy  die  and  he,  ought  it  not  r — talked  poetry  together,  and  the  old  gent 
showed  her  a  good  deal  of  his  verse-making.  Wasn't  he  a  r^utar  South- 
emerf  Yes,  Htdly  I  we  are  all  Ibols  in  this  respoct.  We  let  you  into  our 
Hearths  and  Homes,  and  encourage  you  by  our  Friendship — confound  it— I 
can't  do  the  thing  well  enough,  although  Tve  been  practising  a  long  time, 
with  a  view  to  Congress  some  day.  3o,  well  let  that  pass.  Well,  Alice 
bagged  a  good  deal  of  his  poetry,  and  used  it  too.  He  formerly  swore  that 
BheBt^her''I^n''fi:Mnapoemoflu3.    Bat  one  day  he  was  stopped  off  <«) 
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that  Fceut,  \>j  x  Yale  friend,  to  whom  he  wu  Ulking  about  it     I  remember 
the  very  obaerratioQ.    The  Yale  man  Baid : 

"Then  you  must  hare  been  walking  into  Hilton  pretty  strooglr,  Hr. 

B;  the  by,  tell  me  when  you  answer  me,  who  Ifilton  was.  It  seems  to  me 
that  T  hare  heard  of  hltn  Bomewhore  or  other. 

However,  that  doeen't  matter.  She  bagged  a  poem,  called  by  her  the 
"  Shepherdees,"  from  one  of  his ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  not  at  all  an  honest 
appropriation,  (aupposing  any  appropriation  can  be  called  honest]  as  he  abased 
woman,  and  she  turns  the  tables  on  our  sex  completely,  I  wished  him  to 
send  you  the  original  of  this;  bat  he  in^sts  upon  your  having  the  present 
poem,  as  be  says  no  wooun  can  write  about  love,  and  Alice  Oarey  is  jost  as 
bad  as  the  others  although  she  h^  the  advantage  of  stealing  his  form  and 
might,  just  as  well,  while  she  was  about  it,  have  taken  his  ideas. 

80NQ.  SONG.. 


[   UIOB  OABSX.  BT    ^.   JBFFKRSOlt   BOWtB. 


Ohm  to  mg  boaoM,  Utoa  beautiful  bird.  Come  to  mj  boaom,  thou  lovelj  rae — trird 

My  Hiul  aith  thy  lerapb-Uke  BiDging  !■  OT  mj  loTel  wilh  th;  whiipen  m;  pains 

ttirrti;  areBtJired; 

Saj'EtlhontMfMiWfnaMitMtitrdaapirt,  T«U  me  wa  never  more,  iHTer  dull  pnt— 

Ughtof  the  wildeniaia,>aj'orfnjri«iir(f  Thon  dswn  to  my  tirilight,  and  Joy  to  my 

hnrtl 

Are  thj  Mpridooe  wings  nerer  tofiy  t  Bireu  to  me  ne'er  &am  m;  bosom  to  fly — 

giafmetht\Aaani-90tiB—a.agtillIdit!  Kisa  me  the  wine-cup,  uid  svear  till  I  die. 

Oh  I   I  have  Viought  of  IAm  long,  neuj  Have  I  not  thought  of  thee  when  thou 

jeere,  wert^Lo  I 

Ifunitig  thj  memory  only  with  lean;  Oarse  I  hia  nime  with  my  memoriea  i^woa ; 

Hy  heut  dreaming  dreami  of  thee  iweeler  I  will  not  remember  the  pangs  of  a  time 

than  dew. 

Beating,  where  thousands  were,  only  foi  When  you  told  me  our  lore  was  a  madnMS 

you :  and  crime : 

887*11  thou  tboa  lOTeat  me  in  thj  soft  Drink  from  the  wine-cup  —  I  drink  from 

Btnun  r  tbj  breath 

Tell  me  the  blessed  words,  tell  them  again  1  Lore  and  the  hope  and  the  paavon  of  death. 

Spring,  in  her  robe  of  light,  ^tnnnxr,  with  Spring's  breath  of  balm,  and  the  Sommsr'a 

Bowen,  of  flame, 

Aulonta,  with  golden  fruit,  IPinto^s  lone  The  Autumn  snd  Winter,  hate  gone  as  they 

These  on  their  fleeting  wings  oama  snd  Tortures  Ibat  tore  me,  but  let  Iham  depart 

Knding  Iheir  welcoming  only  a  ligb.  VOrerer  and  srer,  loved  Ugbt  of  my  heart! 
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3*7'Bt  thOQ  thoD  loTnt  mi  (ondlj  and  Pledge  me  —  I  kiM  Uiee,  and  veloome  mj 

true  F  doom, 

Tell  me  the  bleaied  words,  tell  them  ui«Tr  I  Though  our  tin  ftnd  onr  Iotb  wira  Haled 
in  the  tomb. 

The  earib,  L'ke  an  angel,  aita  toanllsd  in  Thine  ejM  with  their  lostre  are  maddeiuDg 

Ught,  ni,  sool- 

The  skiee  are  gnwn  bloer,  the  itan  ore  Thj  cheeks  hnrn  more  red  than  the  wine 

mm  bright,  id  the  bawl — 

And  lesTei  by  the  breeiM  are  fiuatlier  The  blood  in  mf  reiu  Msma  a  girdle  of 

■tirred,  dune, 

BecBose  of  th;  alDging,  my  beaaCilul  bird;  Whois  heat  on  thoee  warm  lipa  alone  I  can 

Snrely,  each  happineaa  soon  will  be  o'er —  Swear  to  me  ne'«r  fhtm  this  boiom  to 

Tell  me  the  bleated  wordi,  t«ll  them  onoe  Swear  on  the  wine-cap,  than  life  of  mj 


^rfA  hencefbrth  hu  nothing  of  wrrouT  (be  What  lorrow  has  earth  now*     Then  Rteep 

me ;  on  mj  breast — 

Jl^i>oan»,(we<t[DlaBtlel,  th7i>iUiwaball  Uj  boaom  ahall  pillow  th;  ilnmbera  to 

be;  iMt; 

The  goldenesl  morning  that  ever  hMfmiled  To-morrow'*  bright  mn  on  thy  blnahea  ' 

may  shine. 

Were  dim  in  tb  J  presence,  yonng  fkwn  of  As  waking  and  feelingat  tut  than  art  mine; 

the  wild : 

Oh !  t/jwut  fuarifar  rrw  hsU  at  yoa  tay,  Or,  if  yonr  heart  fbr  me  beat  as  yon  aay. 

Tell  ma  the  blessed  words,  tell  them  for  What  care  I  though  both  of  oi  itamber  tat 

However,  the  ^Temor  is  getting  awftiUy  impttient  He  mjs  be  does  not 
so  much  mind  about  Alice,  (is  slie  as  good-Iookiog  w  she  was,*  H0II7,  when 
I  last  saw  her  f)  but  that  he  is  determined  to  give  Edgar  A.  Poek  " 
I  tell  bim  the  poor  fellow  hu  walked  out  of  the  wkj,  but  he  uys  it  di 
nuitter.  Indeed,  he  calls  him  &11  sorts  of  names,  and  I  am  forced  to  comply 
with  the  old  gent's  wishes.  Not  that  I  intend  being  qnite  as  savage  as  he  is 
about  tbe  niatt«r,  for  I  can  scarcely  forbear  sniggering  in  his  face  while  he  is 
talking  to  me.  The  whole  afiair  ia  almost  as  absurd  as  the  "  Captain  Crock- 
ett and  Coon"  story  I  remember  enjoying  so  heartily  some  twelre  yean 

Do  you  only  cast  your  eyes  orer  the  poem  my  respected  parent  says  that 
Poe  stole  his  "Annabel  Lee"  from.  He  has  been  dictating  like  a  regular  old 
force-pump  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  ever  since  I  transcribed  the  last  two  poems. 
But  Heaven  preserve  me  from  penning  all  the  rubbish  to  yon  that  ho  has  been 
repeating  to  ms.  Read  the  poeiS,  (F)  and  don't  laugh.  Poor  Poe — who  was  a 
devilish  good  sort  of  a  Mow,  and  a  Southoraer,  loo,  although  he  did  drink— 
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knew  the  old  geot  He  had  the  satiafcction  of  retding  Us  po«ni  one  flrauDg, 
while  Bitting  with  him  uid  me.  Onlj  t  hoy  then,  I  well  remeaber  I  oonid 
not  touch  the  rascally  Junatca  thej  were  compouoding  their  hot  toddles 
from,  in  spite  of  the  lemon  they  sliced  into  it  Upon  mj  honor,  HoUj,  I 
tiiought  he  would  have  rolled  from  his  seat,  when  he  looked  over  the  atuk- 
zu. 

"  What  the  deril  ure  you  laughing  at  t"  growled  out  laj  patern^ 

"At  your  poem  1"  shrieked  Poe, 

The  (AS  gent  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  d^nified  daggers  at  file 
unlucky  rhyinst«r  whom  he  had  previously  veuerated,  puffed  away  at  his 
aegar,  took  a  ferocious  pull  at  his  toddy,  and  did  not  speak  to  him  again  for 
some  nine  or  ton  mioutea.  He  had  made  up  his  mind.  Changing  til* 
conTersation,  a  few  days  after  h«  had  the  aalis&ction  of  meeting  and  cul^ng 
Poe. 

Some  how  or  other,  I  don't  think  that  Poe  cared  much  sbont  the  cut,  ta 
he  had  borrowed — bnt  we  mustn't  tell  unpleasant  circumstances  about  those 
that  are  gone.    Therefore,  I'll  leave  you  to  imagine  the  rest. 

When,  some  six  or  seven  months  afterwords,  Poe  thought  fit  to  publish 
"Annabel  Lee,"  the  paternal  went  very  nearly  mad  with  rage.  I  know  that, 
although  a  mere  boy,  or  oomparatively  so  at  the  time,  I  got  so  sick  with 
hearing  nothing  but  "  Victori-A"  and  "Annabel  Lee" — "Annabel  Lee"  and 
"  Tictori-A"— that  I  made  up  my  mind  for  a  hurst,  and  so  vanished  from 
Cane  Copse  altogether  for  some  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  hia 
rage  had  almost  blown  over.  He  would,  in  all  probabllitj,  never  have 
alluded  to  it  agmn,  had  not  that  ass — Peter  Puddlehead,  whoever  he  ts — 
thought  proper  to  write  to  you.  This,  of  course,  brought  up  all  the  former 
fMings  strongly  into  the  governor's  caput.  Being  far  more  advanced  in 
years,  he  had  consequently  grown  far  more  conceited— ~all  his  friends  know 
that  he  was  always  one  of  the  most  obstinate  old  coons  that  ever  lived. 
Ther^ore,  he  made  np  his  mind  to  write  to  you.  Tou  printed  hia  letter, 
and  may  necessarily  consider  yourself  booked  for  an  epistle  every  one  or  two 
months,  when  he  is  able  to  write,  until  be  has  finished  exposing  the  "  rin- 


ANNABBL  LHB.  VICTORI-A. 


BT     EDGAR    A.    POB.  BT    t.    JKrvlBBON    BOWIB. 


Jl  wu  man}/  aad  bkuij/  a  ytar  ago  II  wru  hany  and  maaj  ■  jmx  ago 

In  a  hmgdom  bj  tiie  sea.  In  &  Idagdom  fkr  awa/, 

T\at  a  maiden  Aen  livid  vthom  you  may  That  u  priuceea  thore  Lived  whom  tod  nuv 

hnaa  Imov 

^tt*«>M  12^ Annabel  Lee;  }  Bylhe  muneof  Tiotori-A: 
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And  tkit  maldan  lii  Utiad  wiM  no  oUo-  And  thli  prinoea  iha  Urad  with  no  other 

Than  U)  loTB  uid  bt  loTed  bj  ms.  Thia  Out  the  wonid  b4  qneen  ■ome  ixj. 

/u<ru*ehUd,a*dAi«Hat»eUld,  I  ms  but  young,  Mid  ^lMWU7MDr> 

A  thU  tinfdom  by  tbe  Ma ;  Id  this  kingdom  fkr  twmy ; 

Bat  WB  loDfd  mlh  a  lota  uAvih  wot  mor*  And  I  lo*ed  with  a  lore  ttwt  ms  mora 

Una  tort —  tbiD  lore — 

I  and  Btj  Aonibtl  Lee :  Thii  princcBa  Tietori-A : 

FPIti  a  low  that  tlu  wing«d  Mrtl^  e^  With  a  lore  whon  paMfon  Iha  nrapha  of 

itaaa  hcaTui 

OfBtled  bcr  and  mt.  Covated,  daj  bj  day, 

.^11^  thii  wa»  th*  laaaon  lliat,lemf  aga.  And  lo  did  It  b^pan  that,  longaffo, 

A  £U>  ^M^ifem  by  th«  MB,  In  tba  kingdom  far  aw«j, 

A  wind  bleir  onl  of  a  dond,  chUlin^  That  nuona  of  atate  oame,  chilling  and 
killJDg 

Jfy  beantifiil  Anoabal  Lee;  Kj  paauoo  for  Tiotori-A; 

Bo  that  hor  bigh-horn  kimmen  oame  Btata«n«ft  and  policy  wedded  bar 

And  bore  her  away  from  me.  Upon  one  very  flng  day, 

To  shnl  htr  up  in  a  eepDlohra  And  placed  bar  op  on  a  migh^  throne 

A  liit  hwigdoBt  by  the  aea.  la  Ihi*  klagdom  &r  airay. 


T—f  tiataat  tAtrmm  (malimtn  inou  Tee  I  Ifaatwaaths  raaaon  (ai  all  maokiiDW 

Jn  Hit  tingdom  by  Iha  saa)  In  thij  kingdom  bx  away) 

That  the  wind  nme  out  of  the  oloud  by  That  I  triad  to  etnogla  myielf  with  a 
night,  rope- 
Chilling  and  UDing  mfr  Annabel  Lee.  Uoumiag  and  Mamini  my  Tictori-A. 

£iii  onr  lore  it  <am  ilrauger  by  br  than  Bat  my  body  wu  faeaiy,  and  weak  wai  the 

tbe  lore  rope. 

Of  thoae  who  wen  older  tkin  we —  And  eo  it  tamed  oat  on  that  day — 

Of  minybr  wieer  Uuut  we—  Aa  my  lock  weald  bare  it  that  day — 

And  ndlber  the  aogeli  Id  bearen  abore.  And  whan  it  bad  broken  I  thanked  aU  bj 

To  diecoTer  my  llpe  yet  might  lay 
What  I  thoogbt,  when  that  pang  diiMT- 
ered  my  aonl 

or  the  beaulinil  Annabel  Lee.  From  the  lore  of  qneen  Tietori-A. 

Far  til  moon  nerer  iaani,  without  Mn^  For  the  moonlight  may  beam,  bot  it  bring! 

ing  nw  drtamt  ma  no  dream 

(y  tht  beautifid  Annabel  Lee ;  Of  the  lore  of  queen  Viotori-A ; 

And  tit  tlart  nerer  rvt,  but  I  feel  tKi  And  the  start  when  they  riae,  recall  not 

hrighl  tytt  Ihe  bright  eyes 

OJ  tkt  beautihl  Annabel  Lee ;  Of  tbe  prlnceee,  hi^t  Vntori-A ; 
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JutA  BO  all  tbe  night-tide,  I  li«  dawn  b;  Sbg  it  gcawn  bt  uid  Itabbj,  and  florid 

the  Bide  and  mddf. 

Of  1117  darling,  mj  darling,  m;  life  and  I  aair  her  last  jear,  and  her  flngen  an 

my  bride,  paddj, 

/n  tA*  aepalchre  there  bj  the  eea.  In  the  kingdom  that  lies  tu  away. 

In  W  tomb  bj  the  sonnding  sea.  On  bar  throne  Uiat  ia  hr  am/. 

But  the  old  gent  sajs  that  I  must  Bend  you  the  letter  bj  to-day's  post 
And,  as  it  was  begou  on  the  2d,  while  it  ia  to-day  the  10th*  of  the  moatb, 
1  preaume  it  will  not  be  much  too  early  for  your  next  number,  all  things 
(peoDy-a-Iiuers  eapeciatly ;  do  not  forget  them)  duly  considered.  Don't 
laugh  too  much  at  his  "Victori-A,"  as  he  is  uncommonly  touchy,  and  apt  to 
go  up  like  a  pound  of  gunpowder  touched  by  a  chance  spark.  Not  that  he 
is  particubriy  dangerous,  only  to  me  it's  confoundedly  unpleasant.  Had 
you  a  father  reasonably  well  off,  (which  I  don't  at  all  doubt  yon  may  have,) 
you'd  find  It  confoundedly  unpleasant  too. 

So,  good  bye,  roy  boy,  and  respect  the  paternal  feelings  aa  well  as  my 
own.  When  ho  is  well,  I  shall  come  on  and  make  your  acqnuntance. 
Believe  me,  dear  Holly, 

Yours  most  truly  and  sincerely, 

T.  JuTiBsoN  BowtB,  Jb. 


[Some  obJecUonable  features  in  the  preceding  article^  had  thej  been  obserred  in 
season  by  the  proprieton  of  the  Revirw,  would  have  prevented  its  publjcation.] 

•  We  beg  leave  (o  mention  to  Mr.  Bowie,  Jr,  that  we  did  cot.recdve  hia  letter 
imtQ  the  21lh  of  October.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  roproacb  eitbcr  to  bba  or 
to  tbe  RichmoDd  post-offlce,  but  simply  as  an  excuse  for  our  having  ne^ected  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  as  regards  tbe  penn;-a-lineni  he  has  once  or  twice  men- 
lioned.  From  our  respect  to  Mr.  Bowie,  Sen.,  after  reading  1L0  few  first  lines,  we 
sent  it  to  the  printers ;  and  when  we  bad  read  tbe  proof— on  the  29th — we  found 
to  onr  Intense  regret  tbatwe  had  neglected  to  comply  witli  Ur.  Bowie,  Jr.'s  injunc- 
tiona.  We  felt  ourselves,  we  are  compelled  to  sav.  In  a  decided  Sx.  Had  we  failed 
to  insert  the  article,  we  own  that  we  felt  some  slight  fear  of  the  peppeij  nature  of 
Mr.  Bowie.  We  confess,  thereibre,  that  our  rolisli  for  tbe  verj  evident  good-ffellow- 
ship  of  our  present  corroBpondeat  induced  us  to  run  the  risk  of  his  displeasure. 
Let  us  trust  Ibat  he  will  lorgive  us  and  show  that  he  does  not  bear  malice  to  as 
Rir  our  ovaraiglit.  In  tbe  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case,  we  shall  drink  bis  health 
in  (he  Qrst  hamper  of  I^tto  our  lips  touch  after  penning  Ihia  too-brief  apology. 
For  its  brovity  our  only  excuse  is,  that  the  printer's  devil  is  actually  waiting  at  tbe 
present  moment — EoiiOB  U.  S.  BSTifiw. 
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A    DREAM    OF    LOVE. 


BY    SPKNCER   W.   coax.  . 


TsAT  nroetlf-twinlcliDg  star,  flist  "mid  the  host 

Of  rolling  orba  which  Eortli  iorroand, 

Ton  iaie  of  tempered  Baiaa,  who«  g^ttoriiig  coast 

Beemi  all  with  jewels  bomid, 

They  tell  me  to  the  Qaaen  of  Lore 

In  aradaa  futh  was  giren — 

The  star  of  mom,  the  star  of  night, 

Btead&st  is  gloom,  tindimmed  by  lights 

To  men  below  and  goda  abora 

Ttie  ctikftet  J07  of  heaven  1 


So,  Blee^ng  to  the  world,  but  all  ftwflke 

To  things  too  delicate  for  aeow 

To  sh^ie  into  reiUitles,  or  take 

Oct  of  the  mind,  uid  many,  thence, 

With  what  baa  form  or  being  to  the  eje, 

I  went  awBj — how,  I  know  not — 

Up,  thioogh  the  vast  of  ^ac^ 

To  that  brl^t  spot. 

Upon  a  message  Aphcodltaa  seat 

By  one  of  thoee  her  dores,  which  fly 

Bedde  her  aea-ahell ;  and  in  a  tent, 

All  made  of  roee-thieads,  ftom  the  rainbow  woTf 

By  poeta'  flngws  who  tiad  died  for  lore, 

I  fonnd  her,  lying  oa  an  Ivory  bed — 

The  Queen  of  Love  and  Beaoty,  whom  the  sek 

Gave  flnt,  aa  a  pBace-ofTaiing,  to  the  earth — 

Beating  on  one  &ir  hand  her  bead, 

Waldng  and  waiting  me — 

For  me,  a  mortal — and  wifli  dreamy  eyes 

Darting  sweet  histra  down  the  simunerBUoa. 
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Than  s^d  abe,  and  her  Toice  was  like  the  ringing 

Of  angelic  oh<»n  mnging: 

Mortal  I  I  hars  made  thee  fVee 

From  all  taint  of  earth  to-nigh^ 

And  ar  soul  till  dawTt  ahall  Im 

Only  fiiU  of  love  and  light 

Take  ^l'^|  maidena,  take  away 

To  Lore's  grotto,  and  aasay 

With  the  &re  of  purity, 

Ever  bamlng,  night  and  daj. 

Upward  from  the  wave  which  fiows 

From  the  bosom  (£  the  nwe. 


Underneath  tbe  dopitig  side 

Of  a  bank,  with  daisies  pied — 

Uketrt  to  «,  votive  arch 

Of  evergreen,  by  mtdden-flngers  wove 

To  ipan  the  churchwud  march 

Of  some  Ihfr  for«Bt-aister 

And  har  ahepherd-love— 

The  entrance  to  ft  grotto  opened  wide. 

A  migh^  roae-tree  grew  on  ^tlier  side. 

And  'twixt  tiiem,  from  the  grotto,  Sowed 

A  bubbling  brook.    What  brook  and  tree  mi^t  bode 

I  wist  not;  011I7  hi  Its  flowing 

Seemed  the  feet  of  spirits  going, 

With  a  delicate  dver  tripping, 

Scarce  below  the  soiAice  dipfdng, 

Uaking  dimples  In  tiw  Ude, 

Which,  murmuiiDg,  flowed  from  side  to  aide — 

Only  in  the  roee-tree  Sowera 

Seemed  to  lie  imprieaned  hours, 

Dnmk  with  perfbme,  and  forgetting 

Whether  the  sun  waa  rising  or  Mtting. 

Thither  they  brcogbt  mc^ 

Those  her  two  handmaids,  witli  th^  sajifihire  eyea 

And  flowing  treaae^  wildly  (tee, 

i^Uii^  the  air,  which  bore  oa  on,  with  aigfaa 

Of  loving  languor,  and  aoft  whisperings, 

Ast  it  might  bSi  of  jri^ — not  all  hopeles^ 

And  yet  sadly  sweet — for  me,  their  captive, 

And  my  coming  triaL    They  durst  confew 

No  part  of  Ita  strange  natore  to  mine  ear ; 

"Bar  who  of  mortal  mould  coold  hope  t»  llv<s 

Wbo  ihonld  be&re  ttte  teat  krel  trial  heart 
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I  know  not  how  titey  bnni^t  me  'tbere ; 

XluidaopowertOBi7  Umn:  ITayl 

It  seemed  to  me  the  west  winds  were 

Oor  cbuiot  for  Uie  tr^, 

And  bore  ns  as  it  beaiB  the  koon, 

Or  dom,  blown  btaa  the  petali  tS  the  flowen. 


The  brook  Sowed  imdenieath  n%  as  we  wen. 

Within  the  portala  of  the  otve, 

And,  br  swaj,  a  beacon  Mnt 

Ita  Bra  acTOM  ttte  wave ; 

And,  windhig,  ^idin^,  wftfted,  on  we  came 

To  what,  instead  of  beacoc-U^ht, 

Seemed  solid  waU  of  bairler-flame, 

Unutteiabl;  hrighL 

TJprJaiiig  through  the  cavert  wide, 

It  doaed  it  in  from  irida  to  Me — 

A  wall  itf  flame,  but  clear  aa  gtaa^ 

Forbidding  mortal  foot  to  pon^ 

But  giving,  In  a  little,  to  Oie  ey« 

To  aee  beymd  and  fiw  witliin. 

There  saw  I,  gently  deeping,  He 

A  form  like  our  Onrt  mother's  ere  her  dn. 

Ear  eyelids,  like  the  dawn,  were  liair-apait; 

Her  iiauds  were  desped  Upon  tier  heart ; 

Her  tresses  bee  upon  ber  boecen  feD, 

Its  only  covering  as  its  gentle  swell, 

Liire  drifted  antnr  whereon  tlw  golden  glow 

Of  (Unset  fUIa  at  erentide. 

When  the  winds  are  whispering  low, 

Shone  through  th^  anbnm  pride. 

Her  &oe — soul  of  my  dreams  1  when  morning's  light, 

Lilce  some  baish  ^rrant,  drags  me  (h>m  ai>0T^ 

Fair  as  thy  starry  home  of  Guides  bright 

ThoQ  risest  alill— my  day-st&r  and  my  love. 

Dsugbter  of  light  I  0  centre  of  love's  star  I 

How  art  thon  like  to  one  long  loved,  and  lost  I 

Art  thon  another,  or  bat  she  who  &r 

Hath  roved  ftwaj  unto  the  heavenly  coast  T 

Art  ahe^  for  wh<nn  this  wild,  hisa^ate  soul 

Forgot  its  yeamiag  Ibr  all  earthly  Gmie, 

Cast  down  Ambition's  lurid  toreh,  yet  whole. 

And  lit  Lore's  golden  lamp  at  heaven's  own  aUa^flame  T 
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She  vbo —    0  Bisters  cS  tbe  Queen  of  Love  I 

Let  me  no  more  be  mocked.    Eenoe,  henoe  remove 

Yon.  maddeniDg  Bpectre,  or  in  yonder  flre 
Gott  me,  in  happj  tortnre  to  exjuie  I 

Tbey  answered  not ;  uid  atill  bejond  the  wall 
IsawitalL    iBawitalll 
And  straining  all  my  TiaioiL  till  the  chords 
Keroed  to  mj  bnin,  like  burning  sirord^ 
More  maddening  b««iit[es,  ever  new. 
Upon  me  every  instant  grew; 
For  09  her  lips  a  moisture  lay 
Such  as  Aurora,  at  the  break  of  day. 
Catches  fltnn  the  opening  roM 
To  ollbr  to  ApoUo.    Then  said  ttiej: 
"Mortal I  hence  the  river  flows, 
Underneath  the  wall  of  flie, 
Ever  h^her,  ever  higher. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 
Love's  own  flower,  blooming  there. 
Unto  thee  ttis  chance  is  ^ven. 
Dotii  thy  eool  the  trial  dare  T 
On  her  lip,  that  drop  of  dew 
Is  the  ipring  whence  all  this  stream 
Firet  its  roseate  waters  drew." 
Then  knew  I  Psyche  in  my  dream. 
P^n  or  pleasure,  peaoe  or  gtrifti, 
Earth  or  heaven,  death  or  lifh, 
Dare  I  all,  my  sonl  replied, 
Once  to  Idsa  (hat  drop  away 
From  these  lipe  with  roaee  dyed, 
Once  at  her  feet  my  sool  to  1^  I 

All  my  strength  came  badi  to  me, 

Beemed  I  giant-strong  to  be ; 

And,  as  one  who  recklesa  goes 

'Qainst  a  host  of  desperate  foes, 

Monnting  np,  'mid  shot  and  shell. 

To  a  loagared  citadel, 

I  da^ed  against  that  wall  of  fire 

Id  my  madness  of  dedre ; 

And  it  inclosed  me.    Oh  I  not  paltiy  yosia. 

But  an  eternity  of  tears 

And  torture  and  unutterable  woe 

Paaaed  in  a  moment  o'er  me,  as  sU  belt 

Had  belched  up  flaming  torments  fVom  below, 

To  mingle  with  mine  essence  bis  who  fell, 

And  make  a  devil  c^  me  t    Yet  I  corsed  not ; 
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And  tberefbre,  through  that  circle  hot, 

Cwne  dropping  on  ma,  tike  &  gontle  i^n, 

A  happj  cooloes^  till,  for  teatH  and  pain, 

Waa  oalj  heavenlj  mptoie  in  mj  aool ; 

And  the  dread  wall  had  melted  quite  away 

Into  the  bnbblii^  broi^  and  seemed  to  roll 

In  golden  navelets  outnrard  to  the  day  I 

I  aUnped  uid  Iciaed  her.    Ever  jtA, 

When  in  my  aool  is  peace  towarda  God  and  men. 

Upon  my  lip  that  drop  from  hera  ii  wet, 

And  through  my  soul  goes  sounding  on  again 

The  song  oT  those  two  handmaids  of  the  aldei, 

And  round  me  &lla  the  light 

From  tbeii  calm  Bspphire  eyes  t 

The  wort  of  peace  is  qioken, 

And  the  apcU  of  flre  is  broken ; 

Through  the  Are  and  through  the  p^ 

The  soul  of  love  is  Ibnnd  again. 

Only  throng^  the  wall  of  flame 

lies  the  niad  from  sin  and  shame ; 

Only  bwa  the  spotiesa  rose 

Exhales  the  drop  which  spieada  and  flows, 

Like  a  river  of  delight, 

From  ivall  of  fire  and  cave  of  night, 

Outward  to  the  atany  way, 

Outward  to  the  heavenly  day. 
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THE  DANISH  SOUND  DUES: 

FAST,   FRBSBNT,  AND  TO  COUE. 


It  is  but  natural  that  America,  the  pioneer  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  umnasker  and  leveller  of  old  feudal  frauds  and  usages, 
should  be  the  first  to  offer  a  determined  antagonism  to  au  im- 
petition,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  age— and  all  European 
despotisms  and  impositions  are  very  old — can  not  claim  con- 
sideration on  that  ground  any  more  than  that  a  long  life  of  im- 
posture is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  a  yonng  commercial 
community  to  defray  the  latter-day  expenditure  of  the  aged 
impostor. 

The  Danish  Sound  Toll  is  such  an  imposture ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  grown  audacious  by  the  weakness  or  consent  of 
equally  old  and  congenial  despotisms,  is  a  recommendation  not 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  its  advocates,  what- 
ever it  may  effect  in  that  way  on  the  minds  of  those  who  deare 
its  annulment.  It  is  a  monstrous  remnant  of  tbe  feudal  times 
and  system,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  institutions.  Europe  lives  and  sustains  its  "style, 
title,  and  royal  dignity,"  on  and  from  the  exactions  of  the 
masses  whicn  can  bar^ylive  and  sustain  themselves ;  and  it  is 
due  to  those  masses,  to  whom  the  progress,  strength,  and  hap- 
piness of  America  holds  out  an  almost  marvellous  example  of 
vhat  an  energetic  people,  relying  on  themselves  can  accom- 
plish, to  give  no  tacit  approval  or  toleration  to  an  act  which  is 
an  unblushing  iUustration  of  the  European  system.  We  owe 
no  tribute,  and  must  pay  none. 

That  the  Sound  Toll  nad  its  origin  in  times  when  the  daring 
ravages  of  Northern  pirates  made  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
trading  craft  in  those  seas  to  pay  as  it  were  sentry-duty  to  the 
Danish  government,  there  is  no  doubt.  All  the  Danish  islands, 
£iths,  and   sounds  were  vigilantly  guarded  against  the  en- 
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croacbxaents  of  tbe  pirates.  From  the  {)eculiar  position  of  the 
Baltic — tlie  oarrowneas  of  the  connecting  straits,  where  the 
sea-robbera  could  always  count  on  meeting  some  booty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  inducements  offered  by  the  fisheries  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  the  hope  of  traffic  with  the  people  on  the 
coasts  on  the  other — the  protection  of  the  Danish  armed  Testis 
was  very  material,  and  justified  the  remuneration  which  was 
paid  them  by  the  traders.  Thus,  what  was  a  necessity  for  her 
own  welfare  became  a  virtue  in  its  extension,  even  for  a  con- 
sideration, to  others. 

The  Sound  proper — ^that  between  the  island  of  Zealand  and 
Sweden — was  the  especial  care  of  the  Danish  rulers,  because 
being  tbe  principal,  entrance  to  the  Baltic^  and  famous  for  its 
shoals  of  herrings,  it  equally  drew  to  it  large  numbers  of 
foreign  vessels  to  catch  fish,  and  freebooters  to  catch  the  fishers. 
Tbe  predatory  expeditions  of  the  Vikings,  and  their  encounters 
with  the  Danish  vessels,  furnish  the  Icelandic  Sagas  with  many 
romantic  themes.  J.  F.  W.  Schlegel  mentions  that  the  Danish 
government  did  not  allow  armed  vessels  of  other  nations  to  pass 
uiese  straits,  and  instances  the  fact  as  early  as  the  year  1000 
A.  D.,  that  King  Svend  Tveskjxg  regarded,  as  a  gross  invasion 
of  his  rights,  the  passage  of  the  Norwegian  King  Olaf  Toyg- 
gvason  through  the  Sound,  without  his  license,  when  the  lattfir 
visited  the  Mendish  Territo^,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
dower  of  Queen  Thyra.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Sound  was  a  prerogative  solely  vested  in  the  king,  and  the  fief 
or  tribute  paid  by  trading-vessels,  as  well  as  the  larger  fish  in 
these  waters,  belonged  to  bim.  The  small  fish  were  good 
enough  for  the  vassals  and  those  foreign  fishers  who  paid  for 
entrance  to  the  fishery  ;  but  the  sturgeon,  grampus,  whale,  and 
other  such  river,  frith,  sound,  or  deep-sea  valuables,  were  the 
king's  property.  Of  such  importance  to  the  royal  ruler  of  Den- 
mark was  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sound,  as  weU  as  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Belts,  that  they  are  indicated,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  the  three  lions  on  the  royal  aims  of  Denmark. 

At  the  commencement  of  tfie  tliirteenth  century,  when  the 
navigation  of  the  Baltic  and  the  wealth  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
Swedish  const  increased,  further  precautions  and  means  of  secu- 
rity were  added  in  the  shape  of  a  light-bouse  at  Falsterboe. 
Other  beacons  were  raised,  and  the  tax  imposed  was  of  course 
willingly  paid  to  indemnify  the  cost  of  erection.  This  toll  was 
paid  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound ;  but,  as  Sclilegel  says,  "  never 
under  the  name  of  light-money."  The  oldest  written  date  allud- 
ing to  toll,  which  that  writer  was  able  to  find,  is  "  an  exemp- 
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tiott  from  the  payment  of  toll,  on  passing  the  Belt,  granted  by 
King  Christopner  the  Second,  to  the  Monastery  of  Soroe,  in  the 
year  1328." 

From  assuming  by  might  the  control  of  those  waters,  the 
Banes,  on  the  increase  of  commerce  within  the  Baltic,  also  ex- 
tended their  taxes,  and,  from  demanding  protection-money  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  supremacy,  commenced  levying  an 
impost  on  such  commodities  as  were  in  greatest  demand  ^ong 
the  coasta — such  as  salt  and  wine.  These  taxes  were  opposed 
by  the  great  commertual  cities  forming  the  Hanseatic  League, 
which,  as  early  as  1348,  sent  an  armament  against  Waldemar 
ni.,  and  some  eighty  years  subsequent  against  King  Erick. 
During  these  wars,  in  1363  and  1365,  an  exemption  of  toll  and 
tax  was  wrung  from  "Waldemar;  but  the  convention  was  soon 
broken  by  the  piratical  faith  of  the  Danes,  and  Hanse  vessels 
were  stopped  in  the  Sound  and  subjected  to  the  impost.  In 
the  war  against  Erick,  fresh  victories  on  the  part  of  the  League 
commanded  a  respect  for  the  treaty  and  a  renewed  confirmation 
of  it,  which  was  repeated  at  various  times  in  1443, 1477, 1524, 
and  1560,  and  between  which  dates  commerce  suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  annoyance  of  the  Danish  government.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Lubeck  and  the  other  Hanse  Towns  attained 
control  of  the  Sound,  than  they  assumed  the  position  which 
tbey  had  denied  to  3)enmark,  and  collected  the  toll  from  the 
ships  of  others. 

At  last  the  Danes,  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  conferring  cer- 
tain privileges  to  the  Netherlands,  the  rivals  of  Lubeck,  Ham- 
burg, Lunenberg,  and  the  Hanse  Union,  managed  to  have  its 
right  of  toll  diplomatically  acknowledged  by  the  Dutch,  who 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  treaty  of  Speyer,  May  23d,  1654, 
introduced  the  subject  into  politics  and  the  law  of  nations. 
Immediately  on  this  recognition,  and  having  the  Netherlands 
as  an  ally  and  an  offeet  against  the  wealthy  League,  higher 
duties  were  imposed  in  1558,  foreign  vessels  classed  as  privi- 
leged and  unprivileged,  and  subjected  to  the  royal  will  accord- 
ingly ;  all  remonstrance  on  the  subject  being  met  with  the  re- 
ply, that  the  king  was  an  independent  sovereign,  and  could 
raise  the  tax  at  his  pleasure.  At  this  period  the  Hanse  Towns 
had  great  resources,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  broken 
the  power  of  Denmark  over  the  adjoining  waters ;  but  added 
to  the  feet  that  during  their  temporary  success  they  collected 
toll,  their  power  and  resources  drew  upon  them  the  disfavor  of 
the  princes  within  whose  realms  the  cities  of  the  League  were 
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situate,  and  by  this  means  the  great  strength  and  importance 
of  the  association  was  comparatively  broken  up. 

According  to  the  tariff  made  in  1658,  the  city  of  Amster- 
■  dam  was  exempt  from  all  duty  even  on  wine ;  the  Netherlands 
and  Hanse  Towns  were  compelled  to  yield  six  casks  from  every 
cai^o  of  salt,  for  which  they  received  one  gold  florin ;  and  paid 
duty  also  on  Rhenish  and  other  wines.  On  foreign  goods,  in 
the  vessels  of  the  Western  Hanse  Towns,  they  paid  one  to  three 
rosenobles,  (about  19  shillings,)  and  with  these  restrictions  they 
were  otherwise  free.  The  Eastern  Hanse  Towns  of  Dantzic, 
Konigsherg,  Riga,  Eevel,  Pernau,  Stettin,  Greifswald,  Wol^st, 
Etbing,  CollDerg,  paid  on  tbeir.own  goods  two  rosenobles.  The 
unprivileged  nations  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Portu- 
gal, paid  one  rosenoble  on  each  vessel,  and  one  per  cent  of  the 
Talue  of  all  goods,  saving  wine,  which  paid  8^  per  cent. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Hanae  Towns  alluded  to,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Odense  (1560)  with  them,  Denmark  failed  not  to 
impose  new  restrictions.  Copper  was  added  to  the  taxabla 
commodities,  primage  and  tonnage  dues  enforced,  and  a  fine 
of  one  rosenoble  instituted  on  all  vessels  not  carrying  a  pass- 
port and  a  certificate  of  cargo.  The  war  of  Frederick  IL 
against  Sweden  in  156S,  gave  the  Danish  government  further 

Eretext  for  raising  the  toll.  Schlegel,  who  writes  in  the 
lanish  interest,  thus  alludes  to  this  epoch  of  the  imposition : 
"Afl  King  Frederick  II.  found,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
Sweden,  that  the  fortress  of  Krogen,  at  Elsineur,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  Sound  toll  during 
a  naval  war,  he  commenced,  four  years  after  the  peace  of  Stet- 
tin,* the  construction  of  the  castle  and  fortress  of  Kronberg, 
the  erection  of  which  occupied  nine  years,  and  the  old  fort  was 
now  demolished.  The  great  expenditure  required,  first  by  the 
war  with  Sweden,  and  then  by  the  building  of  this  fortres^ 
gave  occasion  for  increasing  tne  rate  of  toll,  which  produced 
some  complaint  from  the  Hanse  Ton'ns,  as  well  as  England  and 
Holland ;  and  as  Lubeck,  in  1682,  appealed  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  king  was  so  highly  incensed, 
that,  in  1583,  he  again  raised  the  toll  for  that  city,  by  way  oi 
retaliation,  and  it  was  not  reduced  until  1590." 

*  The  peace  of  Stettiu  was  oondniled  in  1670,  and  recognized  the  exemption 
tram  duty  of  Sweden,  to  which,  however,  the  Dsnes  paid  little  regard,  and  which 
finall;  brougbt  about  the  alliance  Ijetween  the  Netberlanda  and  Sweden,  and  the 
■ending  of  a  Qeet  to  Copenhagen  in  1613.  Negotiations  ensued,  iuid  at  the  peace 
of  Bromsebroe,  in  1G4&,  total  exemption  (torn  all  does  and  taxes  waa  guaranteed 
to  Sweden  and  all  her  dominiono. 
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These  &cta  offer  no  justification  for  the  increase  of  toll.  The 
feet  that  a  war  was  carried  on,  the  state  impoverished,  and  a 
fortress  built,  ^vea  no  reason  why  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
reoeiTing  nothing  from  Denmark,  for  no  protection  was  now 
needed,  should  nay  its  soldiers,  support  its  state,  and  bnild  its 
fortressee.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  an  audacity  on  the 
part  of  Frederick,  which  almost  commands  admiration.  He 
truly  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  as  an  absolute 
and  audacious  sovereign,  and,  while  dependent  thoroughly  like 
a  bucanier  on  his  prizes,  boasted  with  malicious  humor  of  his 
independence. 

We  must  pass  over  numberle^  instances  of  bullying  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  and  several  appeals  and  alliances  on  the  part 
of  the  Swedes,  Hanse  Towns,  and  Netherlands,  and  come  to  the 
treaty  of  Christianople,  which  was  made  between  Denmark  . 
and  the  Netherlands  in  1645.  The  same  year  Sweden  con- 
cluded a  like  treaty,  bywhich  a  tariff  of  specific  duties  on  about 
three  hundred  articles  of  commerce  waa  agreed  upon.     These 

Eowers  demanded  the  free  passa^  of  the  Sound  for  all  nations ; 
at  France  abetted  the  plea  of  the  Danes  that  the  Sound  was 
their  canal,  both  sides  of  the  shore  being  in  their  possession ; 
and  as  an  acknowledgment,  French  vessels  were  allowed  the 
same  privileges  as  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  1654,  on  account  of  disagreements,  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  projecting  an  ezten- 
sive  foreign  policy,  was  in  alliatiee  with  Sweden  to  make  her 
mistress  of  the  Biutic,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Protec- 
tor, guaranteeing  to  the  English  ships  the  same  treatment  aa 
that  to  which, the  Dutch  were  subjected.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  February  18,  (O.S.,)  1661.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  new  difficulties  arose,  but  were  finally 
arranged  at  the  Commercial  Convention  of  July  11,  1670, 
agreeably  to  the  tJeaty  of  1654.  This  is  still  the  standard,  and 
is  recognized  and  reconfirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  14th  Jan- 
uary, 1814,  and  again  on  the  13th  August,  1841.  At  present 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Papal  States,  are  by  treaties,  at  various  periods, 
"  privileged,"  that  is,  graciously  allowed  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  support  it. 

In  1826,  the  United  States  entered  into  a  treaty  on  the  basis 
enjoyed  by  the  "most  favored  nations."  The  treaty  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  so  to  continue  until  either 
party  should  have  given  one  year's  notice  of  its  intention  to 
close  it;  the  year's  notice,  of  course,  being  inclusive.     In  the 
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aanaal  message,  dated  December  4tli,  1854,  Fresideiit  Pierce 
advised  Congress  that  it  vraa  time  to  give  such  notice,  And 
while  negotiations  were  pending  on  this  subject  of  the  Sound 
Dues,  he  had  "no  doubt  but  that  we  can  claim  exemption 
therefrom  as  a  right.  It  is  admitted,"  he  continues,  "on  all 
hands  that  the  exaction  is  sanctioned,  not  bj  the  general  prin> 
ciples  of  the  laws  of  nations,  but  only  bj  special  conventions, 
which  most  of  the  commercial  nations  have  entered  into  with. 
Denmark.  The  fifth  article  of  our  treaty  of  1826  with  Den- 
mark provides  that  there  shall  not  be  paid  on  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  the  cargoes,  when  passing  the  Sound,  higher 
duties  than  those  of  the  most  most  favored  nations.*  This 
may  be  regarded  as  an  implied  agreement  to  submit  to  the  tolls 
during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  and  consequently  may 
embarrass  the  aasertion  of  our  right  to  be  released  therefrom. 
There  are  also  other  provisions  in  the  treaty  which  ought  to 
be  modified.  It  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  until 
one  year  after  either  party  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of 
intention  to  terminate  it.  I  deem  it  expedient  that  the  con- 
templated notice  should  be  given  to  the  government  of  Den- 
mark." 

It  is  objected  to  by  some  writers  that  a  course  is  taken  by  the 
United  States  which  will  attempt  to  abrogate  that  which  is  ao> 
knowledged  by  the  states  of  Eurojpe ;  for  that,  when  the  United 
States  entered  into  the  family  of  nations,  they  aclcnowledged 
their  willingness  to  recognize  and  submit  to  the  obligations 
existing  between  the  older  branches  of  that  family.  This  is  to 
say  that  we  should  allow  Europe  to  dictate  our  foreign  policy 
— that  we  should  acquiesce  in  all  those  expedients  and  fallacious 
courtesies  which  hold  the  rotten  monarchies  of  Europe  to- 
gether, and  which  can  not  either  redound  to  our  interest  or 
principle  to  adopt  or  tolerate.  Moreover,  it  is  no  argument  to 
say  that  having  submitted  to  the  Sound  Dues  for  thirty  years, 
that  we  thereby  admit  their  exaction  as  just  The  Bepublic  is 
little  more  than  twice  and  a  half  that  age,  and  has  had  much 
of  deeper  importance  to  attend  to;  and  the  present,  which 
affords  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  increased  exertion  and 
energy  in  the  Busaian  trade,  is  the  very  time  above  all  others 
when  the  question  is  of  that  peculiar  nature  as  to  need  a  com- 
plete settlement. 

*  The  filth  article  of  Ibe  treaty  aDuded  to  reads  u  fiiUinrs : 

"NeiUier  tha  veeaels  of  the  United  States  nor  their  cargoes  ehall,  when  tbev 
pen  the  Sound  or  the  Belts,  pajr  higher  datiea  than  thcae  which  are  or  ma-j  be  paid 
bj  Ui6  mn^  '"Tored  natJosa." 
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The  question  is  slmplj  this,  and  a  doTTtiright  business  one  it 
IB  :»What  do  we  par  our  money  for  ?  What  do  we  receive  for  it  ? 
The  answer  to  both  is:  Nothing;  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  not  the  reply  AmericaDS  are  used  to  in  business  tianaactiona. 
It  is  computed  that  iiojsk  1828  to  1843  the  duties  on  American 
shipping  averaged  over  $100,000  a  year.  The  amount  of 
Sound  Dues  paid  in  the  seven  years  ending  in  1843,  is  eihib- 
ited  in  the  following  table : 

JftimJw  of  Totkt  JVoiii  On  nforglm  nu^ 

Vfilt.  SaUic                     aaltie.                   PorU.  "™' 

1837 104  1G,33'I  3<  U,a30  IS              66G  15  90,221  01 

183B, 163  109,140  3a  17,498  17  1,626  36  1!8,1G6  40 

1839, 114        7a,7fia  la        11,238  4a         11827        84,11933 

1840, 143  94,110  03  16,294  36  1,010  08  113,414  46 

1841, 122  72,328  31  16,967  24  2,218  26  90,614  33 

1842, 113  57,264  33  8,869  16  1,030  14  67,144  14 

1843, 1A2  71,762  11  7,836  31  1,91S  00  81,613  43 

901  Total,  666,106  OS 

The  amounts  are  given  in  Danish  species,  which  are  each  equal 
to  (1.50.  The  charges  here  enumerated  are  irrespective  of 
light-house  money,  fees,  and  perquisites  of  a  host  of  inspectors, 
translators,  pilots,  boatmen,  and  others,  made  necessary  from 
the  want  of  just  home  laws  on  the  one  hand,  to  guard  against 
extortion,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  channel  on  the  other. 

The  enormous  revenue  accruing  to  Denmark  from  the  Sound 
Dues  may  be  imagined  when  we  learn  that  in  one  year,  1853,  it 
received  2,530,000  rix  dollars  (56  cents  each)  irrespective  of  the 
extra  charges,  which  amount  to  over  800,000  dollars  annually. 

The  English,  Prussians,  and  Dutch  have  a  deep  interest  m 
the  question,  as  they  have  the  largest  trade  in  the  Baltic  We 
are  considerably  behind ;  and  even  on  this  ground  some  per- 
sona are  illogical  enough  to  think  we  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
the  question.  If  we  have  a  dozen  ships  trading  to  the  Baltic, 
they  should  be  protected.  It  is  not  from  one  nor  one  thousand 
ships,  but  the  principle  we  argue.  Prussian  merchants  are  de- 
batmg  the  question.  English  merchants  have  suddenly  be- 
come aware  that  they  have  been  paying  enormously  a  tax  not 
founded  on  right  or  title;  and  in  their  anxiety  are  almost  en- 
vious of  the  justness  with  which  Jonathan  is  viewing  the  ques- 
tion. 

Daniel  Webster,  even  though  he  had  "  distinguished  consid- 
erations" for  M.  Steen  Bill©,  the  Danish  Chargi  d' Affaires,  in 
June  27, 18i2,  and  congratulated  the  latter  on  the  "settlement 
of  this  whole  question,"  transmitted  to  Congress,  on  the  first  of 
the  same  month,  a  report  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he 
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admitted  that  "  the  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  the  Sound  Dues 
IS  caserted  on  the  ground  of  ancient  wage,  coming  down  from  the 
period  when  that  power  had  possession  of  both  shores  of  the  Belt 
and  Sound ;"  and  alao  that  while  it  is  recognized  by  yarious 
treaties,  it3  origin  is  uncertain,  and  its  right  questionable. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
expressed  very  decided  views  on  the  subject  thus :  "  Denmark 
continues  to  this  day,  without  any  legal  title,  to  levy  an  ex- 
ceedingly strange  duty  on  all  goods  passing  the  Sound,  Den- 
mark can  not  lay  claim  to  those  duties  upon  any  principle 
either  of  nature  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  nor  from  any  other 
reason  than  that  of  antiquated  custom.  It  renders  no  eervice 
in  consideration  of  that  tax,  and  has  not  even  such  rights  as  the 
power  to  enforce  it  would  give.  Great  and  general  ia  the  dis- 
content felt  by  all  nations  mterested  in  the  Baltic  trade  on  ac- 
count of  that  needless  and  humiliating  contribution.  For  the  ■ 
United  States  the  time  has  come  when  they  can  appropriately 
take  a  decisive  step  to  free  their  Baltic  trade  of  this  pressure." 

In  the  last  year  of  President  Folk's  administration  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  to  buy  up  for 
$250,000  the  loss  Denmark  would  sustain  by  a  total  exemption 
of  American  ships  from  the  dues.  The  idea  was,  no  doubt, 
suggested  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Danish  government  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war.  In  October,  1848,  Mr,  Buchauan 
instructed  Mr.  Flenniken,  American  Charg6  at  Copenhagen,  to 
make  such  an  overture.  In  December  following  a  repfy  said 
that  all  efforts  to  induce  the  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  entertain  such  a  proposition  were  fruitless.  On  offering  the 
money,  however,  Count  Maltke— who  could  not  argue  on  the 
right,  and  had  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  United 
States — "assured  me,"  writes  Mr.  Flenniken,  "that  if  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Ministry  would  agree  with  him,  he  would  urge 
its  acceptance  upon  his  Majesty.''  Next  year  found  the  matter 
postponed  untilthediffiouItieswithGermanywere  adjusted;  and 
m  this  condition  affairs  stood  until  July,  1853,  when  Mr.  Marcy 
wrote  to  Mr,  Bedinger  (successor  to  Mr,  Flenniken)  instructing 
him  to  press  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  and  withdrawing  the 
proposition  made  by  Buchanan  regarding  the  quarter  of  a  mil- 
Hon,  Mr.  Marcy  stating  that  no  equivalent  would  be  granted  to 
Denmark  "  in  compensation  for  the  removal  of  that  as  a  favor 
which  we  have  demanded  as  a  right."  Mr.  Bedinger's  replies 
at  various  times  have  been  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words :  Denmark  shows  no  inten- 
tion to  abandon  tne  imposition  "until  induced  to  do  so  by 
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means  more  to  be  regarded  than  mere  diplomatic  conversations 
and  verbal  objections." 

By  the  law  of  nations  the  navigatiou  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  are  free  to  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  The 
strait  connecting  them  is  not  a  canal  owned  on  both  sides  by 
the  one  power ;  and  even  if  it  were,  Wheatoa  says :  "  Even  if 
such  strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the 
same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  as  to  be 
commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  the  excluave 
jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by 
the  right  of  other  nations  to  coraraunicate  with  the  seas  thus 
connected."  The  right  of  navigation  in  the  Baltic  is  a  nullity 
with  a  Panish  sentinel  at  the  Sound,  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a 
poor-box  in  the  other. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  President's  Message  (above  quoted)  in 
.England,  tte  London  Times  published  an  article  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which  are  sufficiently  plain : 


"  Thta  qaestion  of  the  Soaod  Duties  has  also  of  late  been  eagerly  d 
by  the  mercbantfi  and  maDcfactarera  of  Profit — a  couutiy  whidi  has  a  sUll 
deeper  interest  in  it  than  the  United  States. 

"  Out  own  country  has  more  at  stake  !□  theqnestion  than  either  of  the  st&t«9 
we  have  named ;  and,  indeed,  than  any  other  country.  According  lo  Ihc 
Danish  Budget  for  1853-4,  the  8oQnd  Batiea  prodaced  in  that  year  no  leas  than 
2,610,256  Riz  dollars  banco.  Add  to  this  the  additional  sum  of  500,000  levied 
on  clearances,  pilotage,  bnoyage,  and  ire  have  a  total  of  3,110,555  Ris  dollan 
banco,  or  £349,703  sterling.  Of  this  snm  it  is  estimated  that  the  British  trade 
pMd  at  least  37  per  cent,  or  £129,390. 

"This  annoal  tribnte,  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Denmark,  is  levied  in  con- 
formity niUi  the  atipulatjons  of  the  treaty  of  1341.  That  treaty  was  tlie 
result  of  the  eiertions  of  Mr.  Hatt,  and  under  it  the  daties  on  a  number  of  arti- 
cles were  reduced.  Bnt  the  tariff  of  1841  was  still  a  very  nnsatisfactoiy 
arrangement,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  shipping  interest  It  did  not 
even  rednce  the  whole  of  llio  rates  to  the  basis  of  I  per  cent  ad  valorem,  accord- 
ing to  die  principle  of  the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Hollojid,  in  1701 ;  it 
sanctioned  in  a  nnmber  of  cases  rates  equal  to  3  per  ceot  and  upwards. 

"  However,  the  question  is  not  now  of  rates  more  or  less  oppressive,  ivt  i/ 
tht  tnlirt  abrogation  of  Sound  Duties.  The  United  States  have  declared,  by 
the  month  of  their  Preddent, '  We  can  claim  e:teniption  tberetrom  as  a  matter 
of  right.'  England,  in  respect  of  those  duties,  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relir 
tion  to  Denmark  as  America.  England,  like  the  United  Slat«a,  has  submitted 
.to  pay  them  by  a  treaty  which  can  be  terminated  by  a  year's  notice  on  either 
tide.  Tkett  dutiet  are  a  grtat  and  inenasing  burden  m  our  trade.  7^<y  eon 
n«f  be  daiirted  on  on^  ground  of  aiitrafl  jiutict  or  t^ity.    Dtnmari  data  nd 
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n>*n  daim  tht  lovereignty  of  the  Ore  Sound,  but  divides  it  with  Stgabn.  Eng- 
land might  M  well  assert  aright  to  tax  oil  foreign  vessels  that  sail  throngh  ihe 
Straits  of  Dover.  In  the  rtctnt  eorrapondenu  betwttn  tht  Amerieaa  and  Dan- 
iA  gmemmmti  it  ii  admitttd  by  ike  latter  thai  the  Sound  DutiM  tan  not  It 
jwtified  on  frineipie." 

The  article  concludea  by  hoping  that  the  Britiab  govern- 
ment will  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  give 
the  notice  of  one  year  required  by  the  treaty  of  1841.  Sucn  is 
an  outline  of  the  past  and  present  hietory  of  this  j-— -'■  —  — 


impoaition ;  and  it  is  sinoerelj  to  be  hoped  that  the  Executive 
will  carry  out  the  expectations  of  the  people — propose  nothing 
more,  and  accept  nothing  less  than  the  complete  abrogation  of 
those  unjust  and  burthensome  imposts.  It  will  be  worthy  of 
the  American  character  for  progress  and  enterprise  to  stand 
forth  as  the  champion  and  defender  of  commerce. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Tht  Amiaia  of  San  Fraseiaco;  amiaining  a  aumnuxry  of  thi  hitlory  of  the  fir^  Ha- 
cmerTi,  tOtlanent,  prvgraa,  and  praeni  a/adUion  of  Oalibmia,  and  a  eompUle 
kitlory  of  aU  tite  imporlanl  events  amnecled  milh  iti  great  city  :  fo  which  are  added 
biagrajihiaii  sktlchte  0/  irmK  prominent  ciiizejia.  Sy  IVani  SmiU,  John  H. 
OAton,  M.D.,  and  James  S.  XeabiL  Hhatmied  teiih  166  Engravings.  D.  Apph- 
ton  db  Oo^  316  and  34S  Broadviay.  San  FraiKieco :  Mantgovtery  lireeL  London : 
16  LilUe  Britain.  821  jip. 

This  book  oomprisee  a  variety  of  matter,  some  of  wb[ch  is  to  the  purpose^  to  vni, 
a  descriptioa  of  the  early  daja  of  Califorula,  and  particularly  of  Saa  Fraariaco;  in- 
cidents of  progresg,  the  rise  aod  orgaaization  of  a  new  commuDl^,  compoaed  of 
heten^neous  human  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  drireo  together  bj  tho 
whip  of  evil  fortune  to  answer  tho  imperioua  aods  of  destinj.  Tba  other  nutter  of 
the  boc^  which  ie  by  no  means  to  the  purpose^  is  a  ccdlection  of  wretched  personal 
pufl^  called  meoMrira  and  noticea  of  pioneeta  and  "diatingniahed  dtizeos"  of  San 
Fraucisoa    Very  few  of  the  peisoaa  who  are  embalmed  in  this  literary  amber  are 
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Btallvoithjof  note,  and  miuij'of  them  merecreatnreaoflbrtuDe,  without  character 
or  standing  in  anj  conununi^  of  boneet  or  inlell^Jit  men.  It  is  to  th«M  nuserable 
budcsteiB  we  maj  trace  tbe  IKghtfuI  pecuniar;  and  political  conuptioDS  of  Call. 
(brnia,  and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  their  appeanmce  in  this  volume,  othenriae 
a  truly  valuable  and  hialorical  worl^  is  Uieir  kst  appearance  even  In  that  com- 
muiiity  which  has  long  since  n^'ected  them  fhim  its  list  of  "  worthT'  and  InGuential 
dtlzens." 

Tbt  iRAfen  Pa&.     By  Marion  Earland.    New  ■  Tori ;  J.  C.  Derbv. 

"Ai^Ni^"  a  woilc  b;  tbe  same  authoresa,  published  soma  time  since,  erinoed 
men  than  ordinary  tact  and  talent  Wa  believe  it  was  extensively  read.  The 
book  belbre  us,  at  a  casual  inspection,  seamed  to  be  only  another  of  that  class  of 
ascetic,  senUmental  volmces  with  which  the  press  teems ;  but  on  a  fliorough  nad- 
ii^,  we  find  It  ftill  of  genius,  tiulh,  and  candor.  Tbe  &ct  is,  we  see  so  many  shal- 
low satires  and  foolish  flings  at  "  fashionable  society,"  directed  by  envious  malig- 
nant souls,  that  we  heartily  welcome  a  work  of  biiness  and  ability,  like  the 
"Hidden  Path." 

Hittorieal  Analnsie  of  tha  Eattem  War,  and  the  7)tpi>maNe  PoUq)  aeeompanginii 
it.  By  J.  E.  niel,  AM&or  of  a  '^  Beoieaof  Oit  Diplomatic  PoHcy  of  Oie  Mtxieaa 
War,"  a  "  livatiae  on  Ihe  Lam  of  SaSvagt  in  ib  faring  on  Inttr-Naiionai  Laa," 
tie.    Kea-Tork:  O.  S.  Wetli. 

Teu  Is  tbe  preliminary  part  of  a  work  on  the  existing  war.  Tha  concluding^ 
part  is  promised  in  a  month  or  two.  From  (he  aitalytlcal  table  of  contents,  we 
should  judge  that  this  worii  will  embrace  a  comprebensive  raavmd  of  the  whole 
subject  Tbe  part  published  comprises  an  analysis  of  tbe  diplomatic  tmbles  pra- 
ceding  this  contest,  and  Is  presented  in  a  clear,  concise  etjle.  The  woric  is  accwn- 
panied  with  two  veiy  fne  engravings — the  one  of  Alexander  IL,  of  Russia,  tbe  other 
of  Napolew  HL  We  anticipate  lac  Uiis  work  a  cordial  approdation  by  the  public. 
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EETBOSPECTrVD  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 


With  the  owanization  of  parties  we,  of  the  present  time, 
have  mQch  to  do,  as  much,  perhapa,  as  those  who  originated 
them  at  the  inception  of  our  Bvatem  of  government. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  American  Jtevolution  were  of  the 
growth  of  many  years.  When  the  yoke  of  oppreasioQ  became 
nnbearahle  fay  the  masses,  means  to  oppose  it  were  more 
readily  found  than  arranged  or  put  in  successful  motion. 

It  required  men  for  the  times  These  were,  providentially, 
raised  up  ;  they  stepped  out  into  the  front  of  society,  when 
society  itself  was  in  its  happiest  fullness  of  talent,  genius,  and 
moral  worth.  The  men  who  formed  this  government,  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  corruption.  Superior  to  the  fascinations 
of  a  court,  or  the  blandishments  of  power,  they  were  equally 
above  seduction,  and  invulnerable  to  fear.  Giants  of  endur- 
ance and  strength,  the  tried  worth  of  their  heroism  was  found 
equal  to  the  task  of  establishing  freedom  for  the  oppressed, 
and  a  refuge  for  the  exiles  of  tyranny. 

The  planting  of  Bepublicanism  upon  this  Continent  was  the 

ftppropriate  work  of  men  schooled  in  adversity ;   the  firuit 

borne  Dy  the  scions  of  a  hardy  stock,  transplanted  to  a  genial 

soil.    Superior  in  phydcal  and  moral  organizatiou  to  ortunary 
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men,  the^  sprang  from  an  oak  vhich  had  battled  the  storm  of 
prescription  for  centuries.  Withatandiog,  agftin,  in  ita  new 
soil,  the  tempest  of  Indian  war,  and  the  accumulated  terrors  of 
want,  sicknesa,  and  a  climate  of  unaccustomed  rigor,  from  this 
stock  spruns  a  democracT  so  pure  that  it  has  growD,  and 
thriven,  and  oorne  fruit,  blessed  to  the  sustenance  of  national 
strength,  for  nearlj  a  centurr  of  national  existence. 

On  the  rock  of  Plymouth  was  kindled  a  beacon,  which  ra- 
diated at  once  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  of  monarchy,  and 
appearing  in  its  refulgent  beauty  as  a  divine  handwriting  upon 
the  wall  of  the  universe,  struck  immediate  terror  to  the  heart 
of  despotism,  as  it  presaged  the  redemption  of  the  world  from 
thraldom. 

The  Democracy  of  the  New  World  did  not  conceive  liberal- 
ism as  a  fall-grown  man.  It  had  its  infancy.  It  has  been 
often  misapplied,  because  they  who  partake  most  of  its  benefits 
are  they  wno  least  understand  its  application. 

Freedom  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  not 
.■fiAane  the  giuirantees  of  republicanism,  nor  the  surest  theories 
;to  prove  the  existence  of  a  republic.    Where  the  people  are 

Sveraed  least  they  are  governed  best,  and  there  may  be 
isd  true  freedom  and  national  republican  democracy. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  government  we  see  so  little  of 
iparty  ^rit  displayed  as  to  almost  induce  the  belief  that  it  had 
no  existenee.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There  was, 
ifrom  the  foundation  of  the  government,  a  democracy,  existing 
not  so  mueb  aa  a  governmental  power,  as  the  will  controlling 
;the  power  of  government  And  this  must  continue  to  exist, 
.Antagonism  to  it  has  assumed  many  shapes,  and  hised  with 
.many  &iths,  bat  the  despotism  which,  during  the  revoln- 
;tionary  Btrug^e,  would  have  oompelled  the  colonies  to  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  yet  lives  as  the  rem- 
I  nant  of  a  political  party,  and  rising  above  the  dAris  is  seen  in- 
:  tolerance,  bigotry,  and  fiisstidsm — a  kind  of  stench  exhaling 
I  from  the  putridity  of  &c<aon,  a  thousand  times  crashed  by  the 
popular  will,  and  a  tbousaod  times  re-bom  in  added  repulsivo- 
neas. 

This  same  spirit  is  u  ezisteat  now  as  it  was  in  the  oa  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  when  the  idea  was  seriously  caitertained 
'not  only  of  separating  the  New-Bngland  States  from  the  Union, 
:but  even  of  reaniting  them  with  <>reat  Britain  ;  and  from  this 
party  have  desoeDdea-aome  '^  the  most  brilliant  men  of  ths 
.century.    [In  its  part^  ai;ganizatioa  ware  enrolled  Webster, 
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Clay,  Adamn,  and  the  like.  Agtunflt  them  stood  JefferaoQ, 
JaCKflOQ,  and  the  masae$. 

The  political  histoTj,  therefore,  of  the  times,  from  the  last 
war  to  the  present  day,  and  the  fature  of  the  Democracy,  as  a 
party,  will  form  the  staple  of  this  article.  It  will  appear  that 
It  is  indeed  the  conseryative  element  in  our  govern  meat,  the 
party  of  the  country,  in  which  is  reposed  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  perpetuity  of  oar 
wstttutioDB,  and  the  preservation  of  our  glorious  Union, 

The  action  of  the  Whig  party  in  1819  and  '20,  aroused  this 
conservative  element  of  the  country.  But  strong  as  were  the 
leaders  of  that  day,  they  dare  not  aasame  the  responsibility  of 
determinately  opposing  the  compromise  measures  then  before 
Congress — compromises  too  well  developing,  in  their  action, 
the  designs  of  as  treacherous  a  set  of  men  aa  ever  convened  to 
legislate  away  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-government. 
Happilv  this  party  has  never  had  sufficient  power  to  complete 
its  work,  although  some  thirty  years  elapsed  before  men,  hold- 
ing like  legislative  position,  could  be  found  honest  and  daring 
enough  to  replace  the  country  where  it  stood  before  this  out- 
ran upon  the  people  was  perpetrated. 

The  Congress  of  1853  was  required  to  annul  this  oompaot  of 
fraud,  and  the  Democracy,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  an- 
nulled it,  reestablished  the  doctrine  that  man  was  capable  of 
self-government. 

But  let  us  see  who  are  the  men  to-day,  who  were  upon  the 
political  stage  then.  We  must  seek  them,  and  their  like,  in 
the  new  Black -Bepublican  party  of  the  North,  or  amongst  their 
<30>worker9  in  a  common  iniquity,  the  secessionists  of  the  South 
— arrayed  now,  as  always,  against  the  true  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  policy  of  the  Whig  party  has  been  to  centKKze  power, 
Hbxta  creating  a  sort  of  governmental  monarchy,  Kmited  by  elec- 
tion and  suffrage,  and  term  of  ezistenoe,  yet  so  prerogatived  as 
to  permit  the  will  of  the  electors  to  act  only  in  abeyance  to  the 
will  of  the  government. 

To  arrest  the  tendency  to  eentraliaation,  the  Demooracy  was 
organized  under  the  lead  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  issoeB  of 
1824  insured  his  defeat,  and  it  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
bargain  and  corruption.  Thus  the  government  continued  un- 
til 1828  in  the  hands  of  the  Federalists.  Jackson's  election,  in 
that  year,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
the  organization  of  parties.  The  American  system  of  Ur. 
Olay  created  Uie  neoetsity  of  a  re^harter  of  tiie  United  State* 
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Bank.  Aa  a  basis  of  its  flnaucial  operation,  %  high  protectiTO 
tariff  became  also  necessary.  The  opportunity  for  a  bank  grew 
out  of  the  errora  committed  by  statesmen  in  1811 — who  pro- 
vided no  currency  for  the  country  when  they  refused  to  re- 
store the  Bank,  and  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  car' 
rency  gare  a  prestige  to  the  "  raonatet"  it  would  never  have 
obtainea  had  wiser  counsels  prevailed. 

The  veto  of  the  Bank  by  Jackson  afforded  high  evidence 
that  we  had  inaugurated  a  new  theory  of  government,  and  the 
prosperity  <A  the  couotFy,  during  his  adimnistration,  was  the 
response  of  popular  faith  in  toe  stability  and  truth  of  the 
theory.  A  rapidly-increasing  surplus  revenue,  and  the  nni- 
versa!  snocess  of  industry,  stamped  the  priuctple  of  free  trade 
then,  as  now,  a  cardinal  one  in  the  Demooratio  &ith,  as  the  tme 
national  policy. 

The  modification  of  the  tariff  and  his  vetoes,  secured  Jack' 
sod's  reflection,  and  the  aucceaaion  o£  Mr,  Tan  Buren. 

Brilliant  aa  Andrew  Jaokson's  administration  was,ttacq;iiirod 
an  added  lustre  from  his  firmness  in  the  case  of  oouth-CnrO' 
Una ;  and  his  Spartan  brevity  of  demand  for  indemnification 
from  France  for  spoliations  of  American  commerce.  The  man 
for  the  crisis,  the  passion  of  the  moment  which  reviled  him  is 
forgotten,  and  history  does  justice  to  the  "  nobleat  Boman  of 
them  all."  When  shall  we  see  a  President  again  of  the  same 
metal,  and  shaped  in  the  same  mould  of  antique  virtue  ? 

Passing  over  the  successes  of  the  Demoentey  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  we  enter  upon  the  administration  <£  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

It  was  inangurated  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  ooncooiae  fd 
people.  It  brought  together  at  the  Capitol  a  larger  amount  of 
brilliant  intellect  than  had  assembled  there  for  half  a  century. 
The  masses  were  there,  too.  Men  of  all  partiea  contributed  to 
the  occasion  and  ita  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  hour,  also,  oi 
Jacksoa's  retirement  to  the  privacy  of  home.  As  near  im- 
mortal as  mortality  may  be,  ne  descended  fi-om  the  portic(k 
and  the  echo  of  a  nation's  gratitude  swelled  around  bun,  and 
rolled  away  to  rest,  like  a  doad  of  incense,  above  dw  Her- 
mitage. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  fell  short  of  the  glory 
of  hia  iUostrioos  predecessors.  Intellect  and  chicanery  stamped 
it  with  respectable  mediocrity.  Heroic  honesty  is  political 
geniu3.  Conceived  in  honesty,  it  lacked  heroisoL  Poltroons, 
pecnlatora,  "ef  id  genua  omne,"  foiated  themselves  upon  ita  pa- 
tronage.   Popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  Demooratio  prinoipMs 
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was  ^^117  developed,  and  the  coBtinnance  of  Demooratio  rule 
iras  aa  Qrmlj  believed  ia  as  the  continuaDCe  of  the  couotry 
it&el£ 

The  windiDg  up  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  consequent 
derangement  of  the  currency,  were  the  result,  not  immediately 
of  the  Van  Btiren  policv,  but  mediately  of  that  of  Jackeon,  A 
financial  crisia,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  conntry,  en- 
sued. Protection  to  American  industry,  as  it  was  called,  was 
not,  at  that  time,  a  theoty — it  was  a  practical  experiment^  and 
thousands  were  driven  by  terror  into  its  support,  who  in  their 
judgments  admitted  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  free-trade. 

Schooled  and  experienced  as  Mr.  Yan  Buren  was  in  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  partisan  politicians  of  his  day,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  entrapped,  and  the  consequence  was  his  defeat  io 
1840. 

The  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  re- 
newed the  hopes  of  the  Federalists ;  and  the  schemers  of  the 
Whig  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Senator  Seward,  were  jocund  with 
expectation.    They  believed  their  hour  had,  at  last,  arrived. 

The  policy  of  his  administration  had  scarce  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped, when  their  President  was  removed  by  death,  and  the 
nation,  providentially,  saved  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  high  protective 
tariff. 

Mr.  Tyler,  though  elected  by  the  Whigs,  was  not  unknown 
as  a  politican  of  a  different  &ith.  His  ancient  and  notorious 
hostility  to  a  bank,  secured  the  country  on  that  head.  Harri- 
son's partisans,  in  the  Cabinet,  very  shortly  found  themselves 
in  a  position  so  false  and  impotent,  that,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  resigned  oMce. 

Beyond  the  Bank  Veto,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  adniis* 
sioQ  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  the  benefit  of  which  enured  to 
the  Democratic  party,  the  Whig  party  gained  little  strength  or 
glory  by  Mr.  Tyler's  administration. 

The  bemocratic  Convention  of  1844,  unable  to  agree  npon  a 
candidate,  was  thrown  hack  upon  a  negative  position ;  and 
however  censurable  that  position  m^  have  been,  at  the  time, 
the  result  of  its  choice  proved  its  wistjom. 

The  adroinistration  of  James  K.  Polk,  was  amongst  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  Democratic  rule.  His  puty  was  the 
party  of  the  Union,  Hardly  had  his  administration  begun  be- 
fore the  country  was  involved  in  war — a  war  justly  Waged, 
and  which  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.  The  war,  pro- 
duced by  a  Beqoeace  of  events,  neither  prepared  nor  procured 
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hj  American  inBtrumeDtalitjr,  was  as  suoceaBfal  in  its  resoltsM 
glorioos  in  its  victories. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Folk  vas  emineutiy  Democratic 
It  partook  of  all  the  vigor  and  -decision  which  marked  that  of 
Jackaon,  and  ita  records  are  emblazoned  bj  feats  of  American 
skill  and  valor  in  -war,  "  nothing  undervalued,"  to  the  most 
renowned  achievements  of  anj  time  or  nation. 

Nor  was  his  administratioa  remarkable  for  warlike  glories 
only.  In  every  feature  of  general  prosperity,  in  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  purpose,  and  honest  adherence  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union,  it  was  dietinguiEhed  highly.  Ita  character  comes 
out  into  bold  relief  against  the  intrigues,  maohinatioDa,  and 
varied  infidelity  of  the  Whig  party.  Every  measure  due  to  the 
army  in  Mexio ;  every  appropnation  for  its  subsistence  and 
maintenance,  was  oppcHed  by  the  latter,  just  as  it  opposed  simi- 
lar measures  in  loia ;  and  if  Webster  and  his  colleagues  in 
1812  were  willing  to  see  the  Capitol  in  flames,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy James  Madison,  they  were  not  less  willing,  in  1648,  to 
see  the  American  army  ignominiously  driven  from  Mexico,  if 
their  dftfeat  could  carry  with  it,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Folk's  administration. 

The  success  of  our  arms  had  its  effect  during  the  campaign 
of  1848. 

The  victorious  commander  at  Buena  Vista,  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  became  the  successor  of  "  Young  Hickory,"  in  the 
presidential  chair ; — let  his  valor,  and  success ;  his  unblemished 
honor  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  soldier  be  remembered  with 
affection  and  admiration  by  the  people  upon  whoae  arms 
his  victories  and  his  virtues  shed  a  lustre,  which,  happily  for 
himself,  he  did  not  long  enough  survive  to  dim  by  political 
mistakes  and  incapadtv.  Again  the  mysterious  dispensation 
of  Divine  Providence  breveted  the  Vice-President,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Momentous  events  were  rapidly  transpiring.  The  agitation 
of  the  question  of  Slavery  was  paramount  in  the  public  mind. 
In  this  crisis,  it  was  well  that  so  reliable  a  man  as  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  found  in  the  presidential  chair.  The  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  were  threatened.  Already  had  Fanaticism  raised 
its  hydra-heads.  Schemes  and  "  Isms"  leaped  from  a  thou- 
sand ambuscades.  The  enemies  of  the  Union  started  forth  on 
eVery  side — abolitionism  here,  secession  there  ;  acmiisition  and 
fllibosterism  elsewhere.  These  were  the  formidable  elements 
of  misrule  with  which  the  executive  had  to  cope.  How  well 
he  met,  and  how  entirely  he,  for  the  time,  overcame  these  ene- 
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miea  of  the  peace  of  the  Bepublic,  ve  leave  to  the  historiaa  to 
relate :  but  our  retrospect  would  be  incomplete  and  disingeDU' 
ous,  did  we  not  aooom  the  meed  of  praise  justly  due  to  higb 
moral  ezcellence,  and  intellectual  and  admiuiatrative  honesty 
and  talent,  as  developed  in  the  adminiatration  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 
That  it  came  short  oiDemocracy,  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  its  oivanic  constitution ;  that  it  waa  true  to  America,  and 
immovable  in  its  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
eatitles  it  to  be  regarded  with  respect  by  every  man  whose 
motto  is,  "  No  North,  no  South — but  our  whole  country,  one 
and  undivisible  for  ever  1" 

Pending  the  election  of  1852 — we,  as  journalists,  were  led 
to  believe  in  new  men  and  new  measures.  Some  of  these  ooi 
experience  has  since  taught  us  may  have  been  overwrought. 
But  they  were  not  the  less  true  in  their  conception,  and  we 
shall  go  back  to  that  time,  and  respond  to  sentiments  then  ex- 
pressed to  fortify  our  present  position.  Nor  do  we  feel  now 
less  than  then  that  they  who  have  controlled  the  government 
have  in  too  many  instances,  "  by  lack  of  statesmanship,  lack  of 
temper,  lack  of  discretion,  and  most  of  all,  by  lack  of  progress, 
brought  into  our  ranks  discord  and  dissension,  and  the  party 
they  received  united,  strong,  and  far  in  advance,  tbey  left  a 
wreck,  a  mutinous  wreck,  struggling  in  the  slough  of  questions 
settled  by  the  federal  compact  of  the  United  States.  The  Be- 
public, imperiled  by  new  threats  of  agitation,  subjected  to  fop^ 
eign  intrigues,  enervating  the  people  by  sectional  strife,  and 
overruling  the  executive,  with  its  material  interests  at  home 
and  abroad  utterly  neglected  and  in  disgraceful  confusion,  re- 
quires a  President  upon  whom  no  charge  of  sectional  bias  or 
administrative  imbecility  can  rest  It  requires  a  man  unidenti- 
fied with  either  section,  who  has  lived  and  thought  for  the 
whole;  who  has  administrative  tact  and  personal  amenity  suf- 
ficient to  concentrate  the  great  Democratic  party  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  into  one  indomitable,  invulnerable,  American 
power ;  and  to  guide  this  party,  so  united,  and  with  it  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic,  to  their  just  position  and  develop- 
ment Not  the  senile,  not  the  illiMral,  not  the  sectional,  but 
one  who,  by  his  home  policy,  can  repress  agitation  and  the 
overweening  'philosophy'  of  humanitarian  bigots;  who,  by 
bis  foreign  policy,  can  maintain  in  their  integrity  the  sanctity 
of  the  American  soil,  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens ;  who 
will  make  the  flag  of  America  and  the  rights  of  nations  re- 
spected at  home  and  abroad ;  and  who,  while  doing  so,  while 
thus  maintaining  American  dignity  and  republican  &ith,  will 
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secure  the  lore  of  BvinpatliiziDg  democraoies  throoghoat  the 
world;  such  is  he  who  must  be  selected  by  the  CoaventioD  as 
the  DemocratJc  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  To  put  forward 
any  other  would  be  simply  to  invoke  ruin,  to  fling  the  nation 
^!;ain  to  the  eertwnty  of  misrule  by  the  Whigs,  or  of  disruption 
by  the  factionists  of  the  North ;  to  revire  agitation  when  the 
nation  needs  all  its  domestic  strength  for  exterior  action,  and 
to  renew  the  "  unionism"  and  sham  "conservatism"  at  home, 
and  the  impotence  and  servility  abroad,  which  for  years  has 
disgraced  the  character  of  our  fiepublicanism,  and  of  our  na- 
tionality."    (Dem.  Seview,  Jaji.,  1852.) 

Much  has  been  of  course  omitted  in  our  brief  review  of  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Our  object  has  been  to  arrive,  as  soon  as  practicable,  without 
the  omission  of  any  necessary  truth  or  fact,  at  a  period  when 
the  succession  of  events  is  prominently  before  the  people. 

With  this  we  have  now  every  thing  to  do,  and  as  chroniclers 
of  the  times  we  desire  to  refer  rather  to  the  necessiUes  than  the 
men  of  the  times.  But  oa  men  are  the  immediate  instruments, 
and  tools  of  Providence,  it  would  be  the  gravest  of  errors  to 
leave  them  out  of  the  calculation  of  Democratic  inSuences  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  future. 

The  election  of  1862,  unparalleled  as  it  was  in  its  unanimity 
of  selection,  left  its  choice  environed  by  elemente  of  destruc- 
tion. Prominent  amongst  these  were  those  who  desired,  or 
connived  at  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  direct  or  indirect  means. 
In  the  history  of  these  adventurers  the  Fillmore  administratioo 
was  most  prolific  Add  to  these  exciting  causes,  the  European 
Revolutions  of  1818-19,  the  consequent  immigration  or  exile 
to  the  United  States  of  many  patriots  or  mere  pretenders 
to  the  character ;  the  sympathy  naturally  felt  by  our  peo- 
ple for  them;  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Cuba,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  many  misguided  but  noble  spirits  in  cold  blood  on 
the  altar  of  Spanish  terror  and  revenge :  and  it  will  not  ap- 
pear strange  mat  the  incoming  administration  should  be  re- 
quired to  recognize  the  claims  of  Cubans,  Hungarians — in  short, 
of  a  world  laboring  in  the  throes  of  revolution — to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  government.  It  was  not  strange  that  where  sym- 
pathy for  liberty  was  warmest,  it  should  demand  the  most 
positive  support 

Nor  was  it  anomalous  that  the  campaign  of  '52  should  turn 
upon  these  issues ;  nor  that  doctrines  founded  upon  the  prin<u- 
piea  of  the  Monroe  policy  should  exert  a  formidable  influence 
upon  the  contest. 
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The  country  waa  but  juat  recovering  from  an  agitation  which 
had  shakeu  it  to  ita  centre. 

The  compromisa  measures  had  restored  peace  and  harmony^?) 

The  exodus  from  the  old  world  begau  to  arouse  public  at- 
tentioD.  A  germ  of  disruptioa  and  anarchy  existed  upon  out 
own  soil.  Bepudiation  of  the  government  was  openly  advo- 
cated. Abolitionism  grew  rampant  for  the  queerest  of  causes, 
oanielj,  because  the  example  of  stable  republican  institutions 
on  this  continent  was  impregnating  the  world  with  ideas  of 
ireedom.  The  venerable  General  Scott  must  be  set  up  as  a 
champion  for  the  amiable  purpose  of  nullifying  the  most  sacred 
comiMUits  of  our  Union. 

The  signera  of  the  Declaration,  the  men  of  the  first  age  of 
the  Sepublio  had  seen  no  necessity  to  legislate  about  slavery. 
A  social  matter,  they  left  it  to  the  care  of  the  society  interested 
in  it.  But  legislation  had  become  necessaiy  for  the  present 
time,  and  the  preservation  of  the  compact  of  confederation. 
Did  that  legislation  confine  itself  to  preserving  to  the  citizen 
his  vested  rights?  No  I  It  went  beyond  that.  It  established 
geographical  lines  and  limits  within  which  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Bepoblic  were  deprived  of  every  right  either  of 


conservative  element  of  the  nation  should  look  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  common  domain  irom  the  waste  of  fanaticism,  big- 
ot^ and  intolerance  ? 

Were  not  high  hopes  excited  7  And  in  such  hopes  did  not 
men  forget  the  fame  of  the  soldier,  shut  their  eyes  to  "  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  and  assist  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Democratic  pnnoiple  and  party,  in  the  person  of 
its  standard-bearer,  Franklin  Pierce  ? 

Such  was  indeed  the  fact;  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  but  half  these  expectations  has  been  realized. 

An  honorable,  upnght,  and  just  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernment has  resulted  from  the  firmness,  decision,  and  integrity 
of  Mr.  Pierce's  administration.  It  can  be  iairly  claimed  for  it. 
and  history  will  indorse  the  claim,  that  more  good  has  and 
will  come  out  of  it,  than  out  of  all  the  Federal  administraUona, 
that  is,  administrations  controlled  by  the  Federal-Whig  party, 
which  have  preceded  it. 

In  future  times  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  act 
will  be  one  of  the  brightest  gems  displayed  at  every  new 
Democratic  coronation.     Let  us  set  it  here  in  little : 

"  Congress  has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
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slaTery,  or  in  ita  treatment  witbin  the  States;  it  remuniiig 
vtth  the  several  States  to  provide  any  regulations  within  (hem- 
edvea  which  hamanitj^  and  trae  policj  maj  reqaire." 

Upoa  this  subjeot,  therefore,  Congress  has  no  power  to  legis- 
late. It  can  neither  create  nor  forbid  slavery  in  State  or  Terri- 
tory. The  right  of  self-government  is  a  veeted  right  of  eveiy 
citizen,  and,  oy  parity  of  reaaoniag,  the  supreme  right  of  the 
States  and  Territories. 

The  administration,  in  adopting  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bill, 
restored  the  government  to  the  position  it  oooupied  prior  to 
the  aots  of  1819-20. 

This,  therefore,  is  onr  trne  position.  We  are  now  where  we 
should  have  been  years  ago.  Harmony  and  quiet  can  only  be 
secured,  and  intolerance  and  &naticism  checkmated — by  com- 
pelling the  admission  of  the  principle — the  simple  reiissertion 
that  the  people  are  capable  of  self-government. 

What  IS  true  of  the  whole  is  true  of  aU  its  parti.  That  prin- 
ciple admitted,  we  stand  where  "  we  were,"  and  always  mast 
and  should  be,  by  the  very  constitution  and  organic  conditions 
of  our  party  existence — upon  tfie  true  conservative  national 


The  admission  of  Eansas  and  Nebraska  as  territories,  has 
fiutened  public  attention  upon  the  qnestion  of  self-government 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  has  stripped  from  Abolitionism  its 
cloak  of  duplicity;  and  asapon  this  foundation  our  nationality 
rests,  by  its  thorough  acceptation  alone  can  our  preservation 
be  assured  and  our  compact  of  union  preserved. 

To  thepresent  administration  belongs  the  Democratic  triumph 
of  recovering  for  the  people  of  the  union  the  very  citadel  of 
their  onginal  rights.  It  is  not  our  province  to  play  the  eulo- 
gist of  any  administration.  We  eulogize  the  act  as  an  enduring 
triumph  of  Democratic  power  and  principle.  Administrations 
change ;  Democracy  is  eternal. 

With  all  the  "  prestige"  thrown  around  the  present  admin- 
istration, there  have  been  disappointments,  and  consequent 
defections  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  army.  It  has  oeen 
asserted,  but  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  it  has  deviated  fh>m 
its  faith,  or  failed  as  the  exponent  of  Democratic  sentiment 

To-day  we  approach  the  most  exciting  campaign  in  the  his- 
tory of  national  politics. 

Not  only  must  the  Democrntio  party  wage  war  against  a 
common  and  notorious  enemy,  in  the  combined  forces  of  Whig 
and  Know-Nothing ;  but  Black  Bepablicanism,  a  hybrid, 
hydra-headed,  projects  its  gloomy  shadow  along  its  path. 
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The  question,  To  whom  shall  the  standard  of  the  Democraef 
be  intrasted  in  1866  ?  is  far  leaa  material  than  to  secure  a  ptuo 
representative  of  its  principles,  a  man  "sana  petir  et  sans  >e- 
proche." 

The  decision  lies  with  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati ;  bat 
tiiat  Convention  most  be  true  to  itself  and  to  the  nation.  Everr 
State  has  a  favorite :  bui  one  can  be  taken.  Let  his  claim  to 
selection  be  based  upon  his  honor,  bis  integritr,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  record  for  National  Demooraoy,  and  unshaken  fldel- 
i^  to  the  Constitation  and  the  law  I  Let  os  have  neither  a 
craven,  a  trimm^,  nor  a  Bpoilsman.  Let  us  have  none  witii 
falsehood  upon  the  lip,  and  treachery  at  heart.  Let  us  have 
none,  who  in  the  execution  of  offlcial  duty,  acknowledges  any 
**  higher  law,"  than  the  Constitution  he  awears  to  defend,  snp- 
poi%  and  execute. 

We  demand  from  them  a  man  whose  firmness  in  the  hour  of 
danger  shall  be  heroic ;  a  man  just  in  the  exerdse  of  power ;  a 
man  capable  of  opposing  to  fanaticism  and  faction,  a  heart  of 
truth — a  will  of  iron. 

Give  us  8Qch  a  man,  agreed  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
good  citizens  to  stand  thus  clear  for  the  great  office,  and  we 
shall  be  safe  in  victory,  and  satisfied  in  defeat — dince  he  can  not 
be  defeated  but  by  a  combination  of  evil  elements,  whose  very 
nature  will  preclude  a  lasting  co-partnership  in  evil. 

The  probabilities  of  our  success  are  very  strong.  Know- 
Nothings,  Whigs,  Black  Bepublicans,  will  present  a  crowd  of 
candidates.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  abhor  the  first 
The  vitality  of  the  second  has  departed — it  is  buried  with  Web- 
ster and  with  Clay.  The  chances  of  the  last  are  as  remote,  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  near  to  their  success.  If  the 
conservative  masses  rally  at  all,  they  must  close  around  the 
standard  of  the  Democracy. 

We  look  with  confidence  to  the  action  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, Its  lesson  is  thoroughly  taught  it  by  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years.  IndividutJ  preferences  must  not  distract 
it.  Sectional  prejudice  must  be  banished.  Unanimity  of 
purpose,  and  concert  of  actios,  must  occupy  all  their  attention; 
it  must  be  attained,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  private  in- 
terest or  predilection.  It  must  take  bold  and  open  ground 
against  the  opponents  of  law — whether  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizen,  in  his  person,  property,  or  rights  of  conscience. 
Asserting,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment; rebuking  the  dangerous  schemes  of  enthusiastic  adven- 
turers ;  adhering  to  a  sound  foreign  policy ;  a  strict  acconnt- 
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ability  to  the  people;  an  economical  administration  of  the 
gOTemment;  enforcing  upirersal  respect  for  our  Sag  on  every 
sea ;  and  compelling  the  non-intervention  of  foreign  states  in 
American  policy  in  tne  western  world.  These  principle  most 
make  up  its  record. 

Upon  this  platform,  and  upon  no  other,  will  Buooesa  be  cer- 
tain. Be  the  Convention's  selection  who  he  may,  upon  this,  be 
mnst  and  will  be  supported  by  the  whole  Democracy  of  the 
Union,  without  reference  to  previous  disputes,  affiliations,  or 
predilections.  The  nation  demands  it.  The  conservative  ele- 
ment of  the  Kepublio,  THE  FKOfliS,  mU  it.  Peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress  will  attend  it. 

The  "experiment  of  self-^vernment"  has  been  success^ 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century;  it  remains  for  the  Democracy 
to  make  it,  for  all  time,  "  firm  as  the  marble — ^founded  as  tlie 
rock."  T.  A.  G. 
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FLIBBERTY'S     MAGAZINE. 


(Sbfokb.) 
Idnam,  Jdrtam,- 
I  lit  In  A  stately  p«l«oe^ 

ExceediuKly  nice  lud  One; 
And  I  bold  k  golden  beakar, 
Tun  of  the  bravMt  wiiw; 
I  Bip  it,  and  Blightlf  think 

yriala  aj  Tolst  I«  filling  it  itp ; 

And  the  songs  ran  out  of  aj  "bttia 

As  the  wine  ran  out  of  the  etipi 

But  there  comes  B  knock  at  the  door : 

"CbMnberialii,  wbtt  does  It  utMuT" 

'"na  Fllbbvty,  bef^fing  a  pom 

For  FBbbnt;'!  lUgatine  1" 


I  vein,  Iiot/kt. 
I A  in  •  kmety  garret, 

UagBstinglT  daric  and  drMr; 
And  I  bold  a  broken  tmnblcr— 

I'd  like  to  mi  it  with  beer  I 
I  ■oribbla  and  KribUe  aw^, 

Bat  miihiiig  b  brongbt  to  pan : 
I  haren't  the  ghost  of  a  ttumght, 

Hj  bnun  ia  as  dry  aa  my  glasal 
But  there  cornea  the  knock  at  the  dooN- 

I'm  hardly  fit  to  be  seen: 
I  knew  It  t—my  stnff  b  refect«d 

By  Pltbbeity's  If  agaxlna  T 


Xax>^^[c 


Gr^fn^utt  ai*d  Qu0w$.  |l>ecemb«r, 


(hvtchOs  aTid .Quavers ;  or,  Bevehtiofu  ^  (tin  Opera  Manager  in 
Amenea.  By  Max  AUsshzbc  S.  Fieitch,  121  Naasan 
etreet,  New- York. 

It  ia  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  literary  histoiy  of  our  present 
time,  that  whilst  a  novel  of  Walter  Scott,  or  a  tale  bj  Misa  Edge- 
worth,  would,  if  published  forthe  first  time  to-daj,  fall  still-born 
from  the  press,  or  at  most  reach  au  edition  of  a  single  thousand, 
the  Memoirs  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  Chevalier  Wikoff,  and  Munroe 
Edwards  circulate  their  tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  enrich 
both  author  and  publisher,  Maine-Law  societies,  Abolition 
propagandists,  and  other  benevolent  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments of  the  pure  and  spotless  moralists  of  the  day,  have  pro- 
daoed  their  legitimate  enects,  and  our  literature  begins  to  reflect 
the  improved  state  of  our  ethical  coniiition.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  much  pleasure  that  we  herald  to  oar  readers  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  another  brilliimt  addition  to  American  literature,  and 
announce  for  it,  with  prophetio  boldness,  an  immense  success 
and  boundless  circulatioa.  Truth  compels  us  to  admit,  that  it 
fklls  immeasurably  short  of  the  Kreat  showman's  confessions, 
both  ia  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its — incorrect  r^treaentatiom. 
Another  term  would  better  express  the  fact,  but  would  look 
too  much  like  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  celebrated  authors  ■ 
above  mentioned.  Bat  in  style,  and  the  exhibition  of  nauseat- 
ing conceit,  it  is  fully  equal  to  its  prototype  and  model.  Kveiy 
body  is  wrong.  Max  is  always  right — ^rich  and  shrewd  men  of 
business,  opera-house  committee-men,  men  occupying  highly 
respectable  positions  in  onr  city,  all  try  to  shave  and  outwit 
Max ;  but,  bless  you  I  they  all  fail  miserably  in  their  attempts. 
Max  sees  through  their  cunning  schemes,  and  checks  them  at 
every  move.  He  reads  their  thoughts  as  in  an  open  book,  and 
knowing  what  they  would  be  at,  cunningly,  and  honestly  of 
course,  without  paying  a  cent,  gets  possession  of  property  whidi 
the  poor  idiots  were  trying  to  sell  to  him  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lots.  But  what  he  knows  of  the  mea  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing, in  oomparisoD  with  his  full  cod  thorough  knowledge  of 
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the  women.  Not  open-womea  and  ballet-girb ;  oh  I  dear  no  I 
but  the  respeotable  and  ihehionable  women  of  N«w-York ;  the 
mothers  and  daaghteie  of  "Upper-tendom,"  as  he  calls  the 
class.  In  his  _book:  you  shall  have  a  truthful  view  of  their 
mauueis,  habits,  morals,  and  education ;  what  they  think  and 
feel  as  unmarried  girls,  and  how  their  characters  are  modified 
by  becoming  wives  and  mothers.  Here  you  shall  have  it  all, 
with  a  positiveness  of  assertion  that  shows  Max  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  that  he  must  at  least  have  seen  some 
of  the  women  he  describes — across  the  opera-house.  Nor  will 
he  weary  your  patience  much  in  conveyine  to  you  this  inform- 
ation— a  single  paee  shall  contain  it  alL  Like  the  other  great 
works  in  this  style  of  literature,  "  Crotchets  and  Quavers"  is 
not  altogether  occupied  with  the  trifles  about  which  it  professes 
to  treat,  and  with  which  alone  some  might  foolishly  suppose 
its  author  conversant.  Max,  like  Bamum,  has  his  syBtem  of 
religion,  his  code  of  morality,  and  his  political  creed,  and  for 
the  DeneSt  of  a  world  lying  in  ignorance,  ne  kindly  promulgates 
them  in  his  book.  Beligiously,  he  thinks  he  rather  likes  that 
system  which  has  a  heaven  in  store  for  the  adulterer  and  mur- 
derer; but  as  a  good  Christian,  feels  bound  to  believe  that 
they  "grill  below."  In  ethics,  the  fine  old  saw  of  "all's 
fair  in  trade,"  describes  his  entire  code ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
government,  he  wishes  "as  little  as  possible,"  especially,  we 
presume  in  the  department  of  police.  On  the  art  and  culti- 
vation of  music  in  our  country,  we  naturally  expected  to 
find  some  new  and  valuable  views ;  nor  were  we  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  we  are  told  that  the  New-York  Philhar- 
monic Society  have  done  nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  "  a  taste 
for  classical  music,"  and  "  have  nothing  in  their  repertoire  but 
a  few  old  symphonies."  Poor  beuighted  New-Yorkers  I  And 
oh  I  ye  Philharmonics,  band  of  humbugs  I  how  have  ye  lived, 
deceiving  and  deceived  I  Our  young  men  and  maidens  have 
for  years  been  crowding  to  your  rehearsals,  and  overflowing 
Tour  concerts,  until  they  have  learned  to  love  Beethoven^ 
"Pastorale,"  and  "C  Minor," Uozart's  "Jupiter,"  and  "E  Flat," 
and  other  kindred  compositions,  fondly  oeliering  that  they 
were  appreciating  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  classical  music, 
when  all  the  while  they  were  being  humbugged  with  a  "  few 
old  symphonies;"  whilst  the  "works"  of  Maretzek  and  other 

S'eat  modern  composers,  were  never  even  once  put  in  rehearsal, 
h  I  you  old  FhiThanuonic  humbugs  ]  "  thinking  of  nothing 
but  creature  comforts, "  as  Max  says ;  and  considering,  no  doubt, 
as  the  greatest  of  those  comforts,  that  jou  sever  Bad  Max  to 
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"oondaot"  a  s^mj)hoov  for  yon;  haviog  heard  him  once  at- 
tempt that  thing  in  toe  Broadway  Tabernaele,  and  make,  aa 
yoa  thoaght,  pretty  bad  voather  of  it.  Bat  health  and  aacoesB 
to  Mazl  According  to  his  own  showing,  he  has  "resnmed," 
ahet  more  ftulures  in  bosineas  than  any  otiter  man  amongst  as, 
and  henceforth  some  of  our  richest  citizens  most  play  aecond 
fiddle  to  him  in  this  respect.  His  book — just  as  moral  as  its 
models,  but  funnier  and  more  amusing,  written  for  the  same 

Eurpose,  to  glorify  the  author  and  annihilate  hia  enemies — will 
ave  great  success ;  and,  like  Bamum's  Memoirs  and  Wikoff'a 
Courtship,  fully  satisfy  its  readers  that  the  opinion  they  had  of 
its  author  before  perusing  it  was  perfectly  correct. 
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THE  DANGEB  OF  CONVENTIONS. 


"  YoD  little  tnoff,  my  eon,"  said  the  great  ChanceHor  Oxen- 
stiern,  "  how  little  wit  it  takes  to  govern  the  world." 

"Intellectual  aaperiority  always  governa  in  the  end,"  said 
Napoleon  the  Great  "  When  after  my  firat  Italian  campaiga 
I  laid  aaide  the  dress  of  a  soldier;  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
civilian,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  sure  not  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  lowest  drummer  in  the  army." 

Between  the  dicta  of  these  two  great  politicians  there  appears, 
at  firat,  a  complete  antagonism.  One  seems  to  assert  one  thing ; 
the  other  its  opposite.  Look  a  little  closer,  and  you  will  see 
they  say  in  effect  the  same  thing ;  which  ia,  that  the  world  ia 
governed  by  appearances.  

Do  we  not  remember  Lonia  XiV.  dreased^ — ^p>owder,  peruke, 
lace  ruffles,  high-heeled  shoes,  jeweled  cane,  sword  olazing 
with  a  kingdom's  weallh  of  cliamonds — a  veritable  gran^ 
monarque^  an  indiapntable  French  demi -god?  Have  we  not 
also  seen  Thackeray's  sketch  of  that  sublime  monarch  un- 
wigged,  and  unanointed  with  the  magic  of  Tailordom?  Of 
course  we  have :  and  what  a  forlorn,  miserable,  old,  shrivelled- 
up  ghost  of  nothing  he  looks  like.  Stepping  into  hfs  state 
coacti  to  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  presentation  of  arms,  with 
that  mngio  velvet  and  gold  about  hia  withered  and  contempti- 
ble old  body — all  France  will  bow  in  adoration,  and  Europe 
chronicle  a  ride  from  Paris  to  Versailles  as  a  great  event 
Stepping  out  any  fine  morning,  as  nature  and  disease  had  left 
him,  no  gamin  of  Paris  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

A  tailor  the  ninth  part  of  a  man?  Excellent  Master 
Shakspeare,  that  ia  a  mistake.  Without  bis  tailor,  our  Louts 
XIV.  was  no  better  a  king  than  farmer  Higgs'  scare-crow. 

"  Ah  I "  replies  our  sturdiest  democratic  reader,  "  that  is 
natural.    Kings  are  all  shams.    Boyalty  is  a  sbsm.    Aris- 
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tocracj  ia  a  sham.  All  their  goTeraments  and  systems  are 
Bhama.  It  was  reserred  for  Eepublicaniam  to  blow  away  all 
these  things ;  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  men  of  finntastic  rever- 
ence  for  ahama  and  abadows.  We  worship ;  we  are  ruled  by 
realities.  We  condescend  to  bow  to  no  King  Ik^;  nor  permit 
ouraelvea  to  be  eaten  up  by  no  King  Stork.  All  the  world,  bat 
only  we,  have  been  nothing  bat  frogs,  fit  to  be  eaten  by  storks 
or  ruled  by  logs."  What  a  delightful  aelf-satiafaction.  What 
a  sublime  egotism.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  disturb  it.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  scratch  the  fine  skin  oE  such  a  happy 
vanity.  It  reminds  us  of  the  quatrain  wherewith  the  people 
of  the  land  of  cakes  did,  once  upon  a  time,  rejoice  themselves : 

"  AlexMider,  Icing  of  Uaeadon, 
Who  ttmqaered  all  the  world  enc^t  SaoUand  alone ; 
And  when  ho  oame  there  bU  coorage  grew  cold, 
To  find  a  little  people  conngeoiu  tmd  bold." 

But  the  times  are  a  little  out  of  joint,  and  we,  whose  "cursed 
spite  "  it  is  to  have  to  try  and  set  them  right,  are  compelled  to 
rufSs  this  calm  lake  of  public  aatiafaction  with  a  pebble  or  sa 
We  are  compelled  to  ask  a  home  CLuestidn  now  and  then,  just 
.aa  we  are  about  to  do. 

Is  it  a  fact  then,  good  people  of  America,  that  we  worship 
■no  shadows,  and  are  governed  by  no  shams?  Is  it  indeed? 
It  would  be  a  very  just  thing  to  be  proud  of  if  it  were  so. 
Bat  let  us  ask  the  question  in  singleness  of  heu-t  Let  us  be 
candid  with  ourselves.  Pride  and  vain  glory  have  been  the 
chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  empires,  for  they  go  before  a  fall. 
Let  us  not  fall  by  a  like  condemnation. 

Our  political  institutions  are  supposed  to  be  the  Amplest 
possible  machinery  which  can  be  worked  for  the  discharge  of 
ihe  necessary  functions  of  the  thing  called  government  They 
are  created  to  express  the  will  of  the  people.  Their  attribute 
of  sovereignty  exist  in  that  idea.  When  they  fail  of  this,  they 
are  out  oi  gear  ;  their  proper  motive-power  is  removed,  and 
something  else  substituted.  But  nothmg  else  can  supply  its 
/V/^  place  with  honesty  or  truth.  Therefore,  when  any  other  mo- 
f  tive-power  is  substituted,  the  people  are  de&auded  of  their 

right  of  eminent  domain  over  all  the  powers  and  possessions  of 

Svernment.  It  is,  then,  the  will  of  the  people,  which  must 
expressed  in  the  acts  which  affect  any  of  their  social,  mora), 
j>r  poUtical  interests  or  relationships ;  and  if  any  thing  different 
irom,  or  short  of,  this  will  of  the  people  be  expressed  by  them, 
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an  usurpation  of  power  has  beea  effected ;  their  aovereignt;  is 
abridged,  aod  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  governmeat 
removed. 

This  usurpation  vu^j  be  either  direct  or  indirect,  mediate  or 
immediate.  It  ma;  either  be  effected  upon  the  State  Gorern- 
menta,  or  the  Federal  Government,  in  praaerUi;  or  it  maj  be 
effected  upon  them  in  prospechi.  It  maj  be  either  a  coa- 
dition  subsequent,  or  a  condition  precedent.  The  time,  mode, 
or  manner  of  its  operation  are  immaterial  to  the  result  The 
effect  is  the  same,  namely,  diminished  soyereiguty  in  the  people ; 
improper  power  in  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  Directly  it  is 
seldom  effected.  The  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  rival  parties,  interpose  barriers 
seldom  overleaped  by  the  most  vaulting  ambition.  Indirectly, 
it  is  constantly  achieved  through  the  vitiated  machinery  of 
party. 

Thus  we  have  now  as  an  organic  evil  a  simulttled  public 
opinion.  The  will  of  the  people  and  public  opinion  being 
convertible  terms,  the  expression  of  the  one  is  understood  to 
carry  with  it  the  power  and  sovereign  rights  of  the  other.  To 
become  tbe  exponents  of  this  opinion,  and  the  channels  of  this 
power,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  every  politician.  The  great  and 
true  take  the  straight  and  legitimate  road.  The  small  and 
&l8e,  the  wire-pullers  and  office-seekera,  take  the  tortuous  and 
illegitimate.  The  former  develop  in  their  actions  a  real  pub- 
lic opinion;  the  other  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  falsehood, 
and  the  arrogations  of  their  unholy  ambition,  with  its  counter- 
feit presentment.  These  latter  choose  for  tbe  field  of  their 
operations  the  assemblies  accredited  with  the  name  of  Con- 
ventions ;  a  name  now  so  long  dragged  through  the  mire  and 
filth  of  corruption  and  chicane,  as  to  have  lost  whatever  of 
dignity  and  influence  it  originally  possessed. 

The  question  will  here  undoubtedly  be  asked,  Would  yon 
abolish  conventions  of  the  people?  We  answer,  no.  Our 
object  is  to  replace  them  in  tliat  elevated  and  useful  position 
once  occupied  by  them.  We  respect  their  uses ;  but  that  their 
uses  may  continue,  we  would  have  their  abuses  reformed. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  result  upon  the  character  of  a 
people  when  political  bodies,  assuming  to  be  the  voice  of  a 
nation,  or  any  respectable  fractional  part  of  a  nation,  betray 
their  express  or  implied  trust. 

Tbe  two  most  prominent  instances  in  the  bistoiy  of  modem 
times,  of  political  assemblies,  originally  constituted  according 
to  law,  erecting  themselves  into  a  power  above  all  law,  wUl  at 
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once  surest  themselres.  The  "Long  Parliament"  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  National  ConTention  of  France,  fnlfill  all  the 
possible  conditions  of  wrong  and  usurpation.  In  what  they 
Doth  issued,  every  student  of  history,  in  fact,  every  man  of  or- 
dinary reading,  knows.  In  the  latter,  the  excesses  to  which 
this  wholesale  usurpation  gave  rise,  and  the  hellish  orgies  <^ 
the  "  reign  of  terror,"  giya  terrible  lessons  of  its  power  to  dis- 
locate society,  and  turn  the  band  of  every  man  against  his 
neighbor.  In  their  inception,  botK  these  bodies  were  legal ; 
and  throughout  they  affected  the  form  of  legality.  But  from 
the  moment  they  exceeded  their  delegated  powers,  they  be- 
oaraeengioesof  oppression.  Simulating  a  public  opimonwhich, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  had  its  origin  and  limit  within  their 
own  cooncil-ohannbers,  or  committee-rooms,  they  trampled, 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  upon  the  people's  rights ;  in  the 
name  of  justice,  destroyed  law;  and,  in  the  name  of  virtue, 
legislated  the  God  who  made  them  out  of  existence. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  history  of  those  perverted 
bodies.  The  native  phlegm,  and  stubborn  respect  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  constitutional  forms  preserved  the  English  Con- 
vention— for  the  Long  Parliament  was  nothing  but  a  self-con- 
Btituted  convention  at  the  last — from  those  excesses  which 
disgraced  their  more  volatile  and  impetuous  neighbors.  Bat 
the  great  fact  stands  glaringly  out  that  their  tendencies  were 
different  in  nothing,  and  their  ill  effects  upon  the  people  varied 
only  in  degree.  That  some  things  were  gained  from  prescrip- 
tion and  arbitrary  power  by  the  people  is  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  abuse  of  the  popular  machinery  of  reform 
was  the  single  reason  why  reform  itself  foundered  miserably, 
and  only  those  few  broken  pieces  of  the  wreck  came  safe  to 
land.  It  will  be  said  here  that  mistakes  are  inevitable,  since 
all  men  are  fallible ;  that  crude  legislation  was  to  be  expected 
from  men  unused  to  the  business  of  politics,  and  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  novel  duties  and  employments  from  the  various 
avocations  of  private  life.  That  an  astute  and  wily  foe  watched 
their  actions,  add  seized  upon  every  mistake  to  embarrass  and 
overthrow  them.  That  the  popular  party  had  only  their 
patriotism  to  oppose  to  the  prestige  of  rank,  the  power  of 
wealth,  and  the  heritage  of  eommand.  That  learning  and  am- 
bition, skill  and  custom,  were  all  against  them;  and  their 
failure — the  reaction  which  followed — and  the  shipwreck  of 
popular  sovereignty,  was  the  melancholy  consequence  of  the 
combination  against  them  of  those  three  powers  of  kingcraft, 
priestoraft,  and  aristooraft — a  triumvirate  still  hedged  about 
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with  too  muoh  divinity  to  succumb  to  plebeian  arms  however 
strong,  or  plebeian  virtae  however  glorious. 

There  is  a  certuu  amount  of  truth,  and  a  certaia  amount  of 
falsehood  ia  the  defense.  We  have  not  time  to  examiue  it 
here.  It  is  to  our  own  abuses  of  the  machinerj  of  progress 
and  popular  goveroment  that  we  have  a  page  or  two  to  devote. 
And  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  we  have  no  such  antagoa- 
istio  elements ;  no  nuch  watchful  foes ;  no  such  triumvirate, 
armed  with  the  mail  of  prescription,  to  contend  with.  Our 
enemies  are  those  of  our  own  household.  We  have  to  guard 
against  ourselves.  We  are  almost  individualized,  and  exposed 
«3  it  were  to  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own  hearts. 

Thus  we  have  a  republican  form  of  government.  All  men 
of  all  parties  agree  in  lauding  that  as  the  best  form  of  human 
government.  All  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  as  republican 
as  the  best.  An  assumption  of  superior  republicanism  by  one, 
is  considered  as  an  insult  by  the  other.  All  agree  that  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  on  is  the  simplest  and  best 
which  can  be  invented  by  human  genius.  But  as  a  place  in 
the  great  national  workshop  is  possible  to  all,  all.  desire  to 
blow  the  bellows  or  turn  tne  crank;  and  just  as  various  as 
the  character  of  human  minds,  are  the  modes  and  methods  by 
which  each  proposes  to  oil  this  journal,  or  ease  that  valve,  so 
that  the  great  machine  may  run  more  evenly,  and  better  to 
their  individual  liking.  But  the  great  motive-power,  the 
steam,  which  drives  it  all,  is  public  opinion.  The  potential 
engineer  must,  therefore,  hit  upon  some  plan  to  get  a  footing  ia 
the  engiue-room,  before  he  caa  begin  his  work.  Onoe  there, 
unfortunately,  the  first  act  of  our  aspirant  is  to  clap  a  weight 
upon  the  safety-valve  and  try  how  many  inches  of  steam  the 
boiler  will  bear  without  bursting.  Now  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  the  engine-room  is  CONVEKnoNS — a  ladder  latterlv  so 
broad  that  pretty  much  the  whole  population  of  the  vf^ole 
Union  walk  up  and  down  it  at  their  pleasure.  A  fact  from 
which  it  naturally  results  that  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
machiue  are  constantly  assisted  bv  an  indefinite  number  of 
volunteers,  whose  ignorance  is  only  exceeded  by  their  pre- 
sumption. Fancy  the  condition  of  an  ocean-steamer,  tossing 
upon  the  wide  Atlantic,  if  crew  and  passengers  were,  every 
moment  in  the  day,  as  the  whim  seized  them,  to  rush  into  the 
engine-room,  distract  the  attention  of  the  engineer,  read  him 
crude  homilies  upon  his  business,  and  play  mad  pranks  with 
bis  machinery  I  The  condition  of  the  ocean  and  the  weather 
would  be  of  little  eonsequence  to  that  vessel    Her  case  would 
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be  as  desperate  in  a  calm  as  in  a  atorm.  And  yet,  with  a  more 
delicate  machinerj  ;  with  a  vessel  the  fate  of  which  depends 
upon  a  wiser  seamanship ;  with  engineers  to  whose  skill  and 
oalm  ability  the  safety  of  a  whole  nation  are  committed,  each 
pranks  are  played  in  the  very  frenzy  of  ignorant  pretension. 
Against  what  political  storm  shall  that  vessel  bo  assured  7 
what  profit  or  what  gloiy  can  her  voyage  be  crowned  with  ? 

To  leave  the  figure,  plain  aa  it  is,  and  talk  to  the  very  thing 
itself.  How  can  our  government,  or  any  government,  pursue 
its  course,  and  discharge  its  duties  with  equal  justice  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  if,  at  every  point,  and  on  every  occasion, 
a  conventioD  assembles,  not  only  to  declare  opinion,  but  to 
assume  the  prerogative  of  government  itself;  to  teach  it  its 
duty,  and  dictate  to  it  what  it  shall  do,  and  what  it  shall  leave 
nndone? 

When  a  President  is  to  be  nominated,  and  the  individuals 
preferred  by  a  party  are  to  be  recommended  to  the  sufl'rages  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  o,  convention  assembles  at  a 
given  point.  Its  members  are  chosen  by  their  respective  con- 
stituencies, and  instructed  as  to  their  wishes.  The  convention 
assembles.  It  nominates.  It  lays  down  a  platform  of  princi- 
I  plea ;  and  its  legitimate  work  is  discharged.  If  that  platform 
square  with  the  popular  sentiment,  the  people  ratify  it  The 
ticket  is  elected.  Its  members  assume  office,  and  an  adminis- 
tration is  inagurated  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  conven- 
tion. Duringits  term  of  ofBce,  those  principles  ace  sunpoaed 
to  guide  it.  They  are  the  condition  precedent  of  its  existence. 
Dictated  by  the  people,  the  solemnly-expressed  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, government  ia  bound  to  conform  to  them  as  laws  or 
rules  of  action.  There  is  no  assumption  of  power.  Every 
State  has,  by  ita  individual  action,  through  its  delegates,  con- 
sented or  directed  beforehand,  that,  for  four  years,  the  CSeneral 
G-overnment  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  and 
accurately-defined  political  idea.  A  revolt  against  this  idea,  is 
a  revolt  of  the  people  against  themselves.  An  attempt  by  any 
body  less  than  the  whole  Union,  to  prevent  the  government 
from  developing  it  in  action,  ia  Faction.  The  power  which 
dictates  it  originally,  is  the  whole :  therefore  the  whole  only 
can  revoke  the  grant  By  the  whole  we  mean  the  majority — 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  to  carry  out  their  will, 
being  a  conceded  principle. 

What,  however,  is  oar  modem  experience  ?  No  aooner  is  a 
Democratic  administration  inagurated,  by  the  will  of  so  vast  a 
majority  that  unanimity  of  sentiment  may  almost  be  aasnmed, 
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than  every  disappointed  politician,  from  Maioe  to  San  I'raQ- 
cisco,  casta  about  him  for  means  to  prevent  that  adminietratioD 
from  oarrjing  out  the  will  of  this  overwhelming  majority.  It 
looks  as  if  his  own  smallness  enraged  him;  it  shows  bo  dis- 
tinctly, in  opposition  to  the  majestic  volume  of  the  popular 
body,  that  bia  vanity  is  outraged,  and  he  must  be  enlarged,  at 
all  hazards,  into  a  size  commensurate  with  his  own  idea  of  him- 
self. The  frog  must  be  an  ox,  if  he  burst  with  his  own  puff- 
ing. Goloner  Poodlefiox,  of  Peggie's  Fuddle,  and  Squire 
Oracle  of  Pumpiown,  must  be  generals  of  division  in  the 
democratic  army,  aod  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though  the 
heavens  fall  for  it.  Peggie's  Puddle  has  been  overlooEed  in 
the  appointments  to  the  four  new  regiments  of  cavalry ;  and 
Fumptown  has  been  defrauded  of  the  consideration  for  her 
six-and- thirty  majority  for  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
presidency — a  larger  majority,  by  dash,  sir,  says  the  indignant 
squire,  than  she  ever  gave  before,  even  for  town  constable  I 
and  all  through  ray  efforts,  through  mine,  sir.  Where  would 
your  boasted  majority  for  the  Democratic  ticket  have  been 
without  us  7  We  won't  suffer  such  slights  tamely,  sir.  And 
this  president  of  yours,  why  sir,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sub- 
stantial men,  men  of  influence,  sir,  signed  my  recommenaatioa 
for  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  yet — would  you  be- 
lieve it? — it  was  given  to  a  man  who  has  been  Chief-Justice  of 
our  own  State  half  hia  life  I  Ha !  ha! — elevate  such  a  fellow  as 
that,  at  my  expense.  But  the  wrong  shall  be  expiated.  We'll 
have  a — do  you  hear  me,  sir  ? — a  cmivention,  and  then  the  men 
at  Washington  will  learn  where  Pumptown  is  on  the  map  of 
the  United  States  I  " 

Excellent,  Squire  Oracle,  "that's  so."  You  are  very  able  as 
a  small  schemer.  Not  to  be  despised,  truly,  although  despi- 
cable enough.  You  and  your  disappointed  friend.  Colonel 
Poodlefinx,  work  together  admirably.  You  are  suited  to  each 
other ;  par  noJiZfl-^the  adage  is  somewhat  stale.  You  contrive 
your  town-meetings  in  Peggie's  Puddle,  and  Pumptown.  Your 
cousins,  Josiah  and  Ebenezer,  aid  you  with  others  at  Cat- 
Corners  and  Wolfs  Misery,  and  your  coNVENnON  is  ready. 
Your  resolutions  are,  of  course,  cut  and  dried.  You  meet, 
and,  thanks  to  phonography  and  the  necessity  which  reporters 
have  to  live  as  well  as  other  men,  you  fill  for  a  whole  day,  or 
may  be  two,  a  large  place  in  the  public  eye.  Your  ambition  is 
not  satisfied,  perhaps— but  your  vanity  is.  You  are  a  column 
big,  and  Pumptown  is  immortalized.  Anon,  men  equally  dis* 
appointed,  but  of  larger  grasp,  fasten  upon  you.     You  have 
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opened  the  ball,  they  fumish  you  the  music  to  dance  to.  Your 
Tillage  farce  becomes  a  State  reality — ^grave  in  the  exact  ratio, 
probably,  of  its  original  emptiness  and  folly.  You  are  no 
nearer  your  judgeship,  or  generalship  than  ever,  most  like 
much  farther  off,  hut  a  slur  is  cast  upon  an  administration ;  the 
wheels  of  a  mighty  and  magnificent  machinery  are  choked 
■with  the  dirt  of  malice,  and  you  are  happy.  Fatal  and  exe- 
crable principle.  Virtue  withers,  and  patriotism  dies  under  its 
poisonous  influence.  Every  interest  of  society  feels  the  sting 
of  its  malevolence.  Every  power  of  government  for  good  is 
paralyzed  or  vitiated.  Individual  selfishness  and  ririvate 
malice  triumph,  and  the  public  interest  is  defeated,  who  can 
doubt,  or  refuse  to  see  in  the  noon-day  light  of  our  experience, 
for  the  last  two  years,  that  all  the  fine  sentimental  ecstasies  of 
conventions,  flaming  off  in  resolutions  as  subversive  of  all  rules 
of  government  as  they  are  of  al!  ideas  of  English  grammar, 
have  had  their  root  and  origin  in  just  such  foul  bogs  of  per- 
gonal spite  and  wounded  vanity  ?  Do  we  not  know  it?  Is  it 
not  almost  an  insult  to  the  perception  and  understanding  of 
any  American  citizen,  above  the  condition  of  a  born  natural, 
to  throw  away  argument  upon  it? 

And  yet,  the  name  of  convention  is  venerable  and  impos- 
ing to  the  vulgar  ear.  Few  men  pause  and  think  whether  a 
body  of  men,  assembled  together  as  a  convention,  and  inviting 
their  proceedings  with  the  borrowed  robes  of  legality  and 
form  of  a  popular  deliberative  assembly,  have  a  eliarter  for 
their  acte.  They  do  not  ask.  Who  are  these  men  ?  Who  sent 
them  there?  Where  are  their  constituents?  Against  what 
common  wrong  or  evil  do  they  protest?  For  what  common 
good  do  they  contend  ?  What  redress  of  grievances  is  sought ; 
or  what  grievances  need  to  be  redressed,  to  which  the  people 
are  a  party?  They  do  not  set,  in  their  own  minds,  the  limits 
of  oonvcntional  power.  They  leave  these  crude  a^regations 
of  unknown  and  ignorant  aspirants  for  place  and  pence,  to 
work  out  their  evfl  designs  unchecked.  They  permit  that 
they  shall  be  chartered  libertines,  and  play  wildly  with  the 
most  ancient  and  sacred  rights — rights  inherent  in  man,  the 
individaal — and  antecedent  not  only  to  conventions,  but  to 
government  itself;  rights  not  only  never  surrendered,  but  in- 
capable of  being  surrendered,  by  reason  of  their  personality,  to 
every  member  of  society,  independent  of  every  other  member. 
Such  are  the  rights  of  private  judgment ;  of  doing  acts  limited 
in  their  effect  to  the  individual  acting;  of  worshipping  God, 
and  other  such,  which  modem  philanthropy  has  summoned 
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middle-age  coercion  to  aid  Id  limitiiig,  to  the  bounds  of  a  pet 
flystcm. 

They  do  not  atop  to  consider  that  a  conventioa  ia,  properly,    / 
a  body  of  men  delegated,  by  a  larger  body,  to  do  some  specific/ 
act  or  acts;  and  tbat  baring  done  the  act  or  acts  specified,^ 
their  authority  ceases ;  and  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  act  (  2» 
delegated  to  be  done,  by  doing  any  act  not  specified,  ipso/acto,  y 
dissolves  the  convention  as  a  representative  body,  and  leaves  it  ( 
a  mob  of  irresponsible  men,  acting  out  tbeir  own  whimsies —  V 
which  are  of  no  more  validity  than  any  act  done,  or  resolution    j 
passed,  by  the  same  number  of  self-«Iected   conservators,  or    ' 
destroyers  of  public  good,  in  a  Fourierite  meeting,  or  a  Free- 
Love  orgie. 

Unhappily,  many  modern  instances  have  shown  that  nothing 
needs  watching  more  closely  than  these  same  bodies.  Since  it 
has  come  to  be  the  habit  of  every  convention,  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  exceed  its  charter  from  the  people,  and  meddle  with 
what  it  was  the  farthest  from  their  design  to  intrust  it  with, 
not  a  county  or  state  convention,  for  the  nomination  of  ofBcera 
elective  by  the  people — and  we  deeply  regret  to  say  the  ten- 
dency has  been  principally  exhibitea  "by  Democratic  conven- 
tions— but  devotes  three  fourths  of  its  time  toprecisely  what 
the  people  never  delegated  them  to  attend  to.  W  ith  a  magnifi- 
cent liberality,  a  liberality  which  would  be  affecting  if  it  were 
not  farcical,  they  sacrifice  themselves,  not  to  the  interests  of 
their  country  or  State,  but  the  whole  Union.  Their  charity, 
like  that  of  some  Christians,  is  displayed  everywhere  but  at 
home.  Not  content  with  the  national  platform  of  their  party, 
made  by  common  consent  of  the  whole  Democracy,  in  general 
assembly  convened,  they  spend  their  entire  time  in  hewing 
out  so  me 'singularly-crooked  plank,  and  gravely  insist  that  tiie 
general  government  must  insert  it  in  the  Baltimore  structure, 
or  they  can  by  no  means  allow  that  piSce  of  work  the  name 
of  national,  nor  believe  the  administration  "  sound  on  the 
goose." 

Let  any  curious  artificer  of  wonders,  any  collector  of  anti- 
quarian odds  and  ends,  get  together  all  the  planks  hewn  out 
by  all  the  conventions  for  thelast  two  years,  and  summon  all 
the  master-builders  to  his  aid^  and  see  by  what  art,  this  side  of 
magic,  he  can  make  them  fit  into  one  structure. 

From  such  a  man,  whan  gray  with  age,  and  heart-broken 
with  the  impossible  attempt,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  reply 
to  the  question : 

What  think  you  of  the  danger  of  Conyentions  ? 

S.  W.  0. 
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[Thi  Gdlowiiig  remaibble  alory  bj  Leon  Qozlan,  ia  a  maU^-jneee  for  the  sketch 
of  "  Benunlia  St  Tiem'a  Three  Strange  Tisitora,"  bj  the  Bune  hand,  a  trandstioD 
of  which  i^peared  in  Haiper  about  a  yeai  tanoa.] 

Last  winter  I  waa  ia  the  habit  of  going  every  Wednesday 
eveuiDg,  to  a  reiinion  in  the  "Marais,  over  which  a  lady,  be- 
longing to  an  old  legal  family,  presided  with  exquisite  grace. 
I  had  consulted  ratner  my  tastes,  and  quiet  habits,  than  my 
age,  in  seeking  an  introduction  amongst  the  grave  Bpirits,  and 
solemn  characters  which  composed  this  aociety.  lou  met 
there  very  few  young  people  of  the  world ;  rarely  any  females 
who  had  not  accomplished  their  forty  years.  If  accident 
brought  thither  one  of  less  certain  date,  they  never  returned  a 
second  time.  They  carried  away  with  them  the  recollection 
of  long  yellow  candles,  shedding  a  yellow  light  over  yellow 
figures;  of  red  sofas,  on  the  bacta  of  which  the  hands  of  Just- 
ice were  embroidered  in  black  and  white  silks ;  of  tapestry  of 
"Aubusson,"  apple  green,  and  upon  which  might  be  distin- 
guished, in  faintly -marked  squares,  6rst ;  the  fatal  duel  of  the 
Baron  de  Bouteville  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouveron,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Place  Boyale.  Further  on,  you  saw  the  Baron  de  Boute- 
ville arrested  by  the  Provost  and  hifl  o£&cers  at  Vitry-le-Brul6. 
Further  still,  upon  a  square  which  marked  a  door,  you  assisted 
at  the  Baron's  execution  upon  the  Place  de  Gr&vc. 

No  one  could  ever  forget  the  high  gray  windows ;  the  pic- 
tures, out  of  all  proportion,  from  which  frowned  fearfully  the 
dark  portraits  of  Judges,  and  "  Presidents  ^  Mortier,"  all  sur- 
mounted by  wigs  of  a  size  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
black  lioDS  growling  beneath  their  mighty  manes. 
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After  a  few  months,  however,  you  began  to  grow  femiliar 
with  these  terrors.  Gradaallj  I  dared  to  look  upon  the  por- 
trait of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  family,  standing  upright  in 
his  frame,  which  was  at  least  a  foot  thick,  and  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  judge  of  the  "Chambre  Ardente."  I  even  dared 
to  touch  it. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  had  described  to  me  the  ch& 
racters  and  h&bits  of  the  few  persons  who  made  up  her  Wed- 
nesday evenings.  They  were  the  remains  of  old  families,  who 
were  unreproached  by  even  the  slightest  condescension  towards 
the  Smpire,  with  all  its  seductions,  and  who  had  demanded  of 
the  restoration  nothing  more  than  the  innocent  privilege  of 
resuming  their  early  habits, 

Madame  de  Hacqueville  permitted  me  to  come  early,  in 
order  to  introduce  me  one  by  one  to  the  peraons  who  honored 
her  mansion  with  their  presence.  , 

One  evening,  as  usual,  I  took  my  place  near  her,  and  oppo- 
site a  large  fire-place,  in  which  the  flames,  lighting  up  the  back, 
displayed  a  figure  of  Louis  XII.  metamorphosed  into  a  Pluto. 

Pointing  to  the  clock,  she  stowed  the  exact  minute  at  which 
each  of  the  habitual  frequenters  of  her  salon,  invariably  made 
their  appearance.  "At  three  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,"  said 
she,  "you  will  see  M,  de  Guemarec  make  his  appearance. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  that  magistrate,  who,  forced  by  bis 
father,  and  the  traditions  of  his  family,  to  assume  the  robe,  for 
which  he  had  the  most  profound  distaste,  vowed  to  decide 
always  against  his  conscience.  Paithful  to  his  tacit  engage- 
ment, he  dismissed  three  times,  an  acoueation  against  three 
men,  whose  guilt  was  proved  to  him,  and  whose  crime  carried 
with  it  the  punishment  of  death.  Six  years  after,  the  innocence 
of  the  three  was  fully  established,  a.  de  Guemarec  had  been 
right  in  violating  as  a  judge,  both  his  reason  and  his  con- 
science. The  fatner  of  the  young  magistrate  insisted  no  lon- 
ger, and  the  place  was  sold. 

Three  minutes  past  nine!     M.  de  Guemarec  entered. 

"At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  we  will  push  up  the  fauteuil 
for  M.  the  Baron  de  Grignolles,"  continued  Madame  de  Hac- 
quevtlle.  She  was  right.  With  the  same  exactitude  she  indi- 
cated the  precise  moment  at  which  Madame  Casa  Bianca ;  the 
President  de  Page,  and  indeed  each  one  of  her  guests  would 
appear. 

I  noticed  that  Madame  Casa  Bianca  constantly  concealed  her 
right  hand.  Madame  de  Haoqueville  was  speaking  of  her  in 
very  warm  terms.     "  Ah  I  Madame  Casa  Bianca'a  heart  is  full' 
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of  noble  qualities,"  said  she.  "I  counsel  you  to  appredate 
them." 

"  But  why  does  she  always  conceal  her  right  hand — do  yoa 
know." 

"I  do  not,  nor  have  I  ever  asked.  Since  she  has  not  fore- 
stalled my  curiosity  upon  this  point,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  have  wounded  her ;  and  I  prefer  rather  to  keep  a  friend, 
than  to  learn  a  secret,  which  after  all,  might  but  little  interest 
ms." 

"Excuse  mv  indisoretion,"  I  replied,  "but  you  have  told 
me  80  much  tuat  was  valuable  concerniog  your  friends  here, 
that  I  was  emboldened  to  ask  this  explanation  of  a  fact  which 
struck  me  so  much." 

Madame  de  Hacqueville  leaning  good  humoredly  upon  my 
shoulder,  here  rose  to  welcome  Madame  Casa  Bianca — the  lady 
of  the  hidden  hand.  Whilst  ehe  was  thus  occupied  in  wel- 
comiog  her,  the  habitues  of  the  reunion  were  entering,  group 
after  group.  The  card-tables  were  set  out,  and  the  players 
shuffled  and  dealt  like  phantoms  playing  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Styx. 

Every  body  played  except  Madame  Casa  Biauca  and  Ma- 
dame de  Hacqueville.  The  right  band  of  the  former  was  hid- 
den as  usual ;  the  left  hand  might  be  seen  covered  with  a  white 
glove,  and  must  have  once  been  beautiful.  The  same  remark 
might  be  made  of  Madame  Casa  Bianca'g  foot  and  figure.  She 
appeared  now  to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  although  in  reality 
much  older;  but  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and  an  ad- 
venturous life,  following  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  a  soldier 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  had  firmly  tempered,  so  to 
speak,  the  features  of  Madame  Casa  Bianca.  There  are  gener- 
ations of  women,  as  of  men,  energetic  as  the  times  they  are 
called  to  live  in.  Under  the  Empire,  the  women  who  amidst 
cannon,  drums,  and  banners,  followed  the  army,  the  "  grand 
array,"  took  from  their  association  a  singularly  original  and 
military  tone.  Without  losing  the  graces  of  womanhood  they 
gained  much  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  manly  character. 

During  these  evenings,  it  was  the  ou.itom  for  each  of  the 
"convives"  to  relate  some  incident  of  his  life. 

Directly  it  was  the  turn  of  the  President  De  Page  to  relate. 
He  related  well,  and  a  silence  almost  mournful  fell  upon  the 
old  room  and  the  strange  guests  as  he  told  his  story. 

"  We  will  go  back,"  said  he,  "  to  the  days  of  Iiouis  XVI.  I 
was  one  of  tlie  king's  j  udges.  But  before  that  I  was  a  scholar 
at  the  University.     My  road  was  not  smooth.     I  had  many 
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trials.  Bat  I  had  a  consoler.  Fr8ii9oiae,  my  foster-sister,  came 
not  once  but  often,  from  far  awny  in  the  provinces,  to  comfort 
and  cheer  me.  I  loved  her  as  if  she  bad  been  a  sister  of  my 
blood.  During  her  last  visit  a  terrible  circumstance  occuTrea. 
I  lost  a  very  valuable  diamond- snuff-box.  I  spoke  loudly  of 
nay  loss,  and  every  place  was  searched, 

"  The  diamond  snuff-box  was  found. 

"  One  of  the  people  of  the  Court  discovered  it  bidden  in  the 
paillasse  of  the  bed  in  which  Frangoise,  my  foster-sister  slept." 

A  general  movement  of  interest  showed  itself  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  De  Hacqueville. 

The  President  De  Page  paosed.  The  recital  evidently  pained 
him. 

"Fran5oi8e,  my  foster-sister,  the  fresh-cheeked  peasant  of 
Montereau ;  she  who  had  trudged  wearily  through  frost  and 
snow,  to  come  and  throw  herself  npon  my  neck  upon  the  steps 
of  the  Sorbonne ;  Fran^ise,  whose  skin  was  soft  as  velvet,  and 
her  eyes  so  tender  and  loving " 

The  Marquis  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  but  I  saw  the  snuff  fhll 
npon  the  ground, 

"  They  dragged  her  before  the  jndges.  I  wished  to  excuse 
myself,  but  they  forced  me  to  preside.  They  pretended  ironi- 
cally to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in  my  natural  impartiality. 
My  enemies  rejoiced,  and  the  populace  threatened  to  stone  me 
when  it  was  known  that  I  had  ordered " 

Here  M.  De  Page  was  silent.  Ton  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 
The  pictures  upou  the  walls  were  noisier  than  the  guests  at 
that  moment 

M.  De  Page  resumed :  "  That  I  had  ordered  the  rack/  For 
Frangoise  denied  every  thing ;  the  theft ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  theft;  all ;  constantly  reminding  me  of  Montereau,  of  her 
mother,  of  the  days  of  our  childhood — of  our  relationship. 

"I  had  orderedf  the  question  I 

"  The  robe  of  Frangoise  was  taken  off. 

"  Oh  1  the  cry  of  a  young  girl  brought  naked  before  her 
.  judges.  God  spare  you  from  ever  hearing  that  cry.  The  tor- 
ture was  applied.  Her  cries  grew  weaker.  But  Fran50t8e 
turned  her  eyes  upon  me.  Gtentlemen,  I  have  had  a  sword 
thrust  through  my  body  to  the  hilt.  That  look  stabbed  more 
keenly. 

"  They  put  her  knee  in  the  leaden  boot 

"Her  cries  grew  weaker." 
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At  tbis  part  of  tha  redtol  of  the  President  a  thrill  of  horror 
run  through  us  all. 

"They  put  the  fire  to  the  pit  of  her  etoniach. 

"  Fraofoise  was  silent ;  she  had  ceased  to  shriek, 

"Qentlemen,  Frangoise  was  innocent  1  I  knew  it  It  waa  I 
who  had  bidden  the  diamond  box  in  her  bed,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  tried,  condemned,  executed." 

The  ladies  covered  their  facea.  If  I  had  had  a  knife  ia  my 
hand  I  would  have  stuck  it  into  the  old  President's  heart 

But  the  President  closed  hia  eyes,  collected  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  said : 

"  They  crushed  her  right  band,  every  finger,  every  joints 
like  that — " 

He  made  a  gesture.  My  nerves  jerked  spasmodically  in 
imitation  of  it 

"  A  cloud  of  blood  passed  before  my  eyes,  and  the  terrible 
scene  vanished. 

"Frangoise  had  fainted  in  confessing  the  theft  Yea,  she 
had  confessed  it,  but  proclaiming  tbat  I  was  ber  foster-brother, 
that  she  had  come  to  Paris  to  see  me ;  that  to  see  me  she  had 
braved  the  ice  and  snow — braved  every  thing — to  hang  onoe 
more  upon  her  foster-brother's  neck." 

The  President  had  scarcely  finished  this  agonizing  seDteDce, 
when  I  saw  rise  beside  Madame  De  Hacqueville,  like  a  phantom, 
a  woman,  who  with  difficulty  and  pain  drawing  off  her  glove, 
permitted  to  be  seen  a  hand  brokeu  and  crushed,  which  she 
placed  upon  the  head  of  M.  De  Pi^;e. 

Like  one  crushed,  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes  in  terror  be- 
neath that  hand  which  weighed  him  down. 

The  other  old  people  were  pale ;  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
glass :  I  was  more  than  pale — I  was  green. 

Tears  and  sobs  from  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  these  two,  ruined 
by  each  other,  mingled  together;  and  M.  De  Page  took  that 
hand  and' carrying  it  to  his  lips  kissed  it  as  the  dyiog  man 
kisses  the  host,  and  he  was  pardoned  as  the  dying  man  is 
pardoned. 

For  Madame  Casa-Bianca  passed  the  arm  which  was  &ee 
around  the  neck  of  M.  De  Page 

"  Ttiat  evening,"  continued  the  President,"  there  was  a  Court 
Ball.  I  appeared  at  it  stilt  clothed  in  my  judicial  robes,  and 
bearing  with  me  the  death-warrant  of  Francoise.  Bending  my 
knee  to  earth,  I  said  to  the  King  Louia  XVT. : 

" '  Sire,  to-d^  the  bones  of  my  foster-fflster  have  been  broktm 
on  the  rack.    I  was  her  accneer,  edre,  and  she  has  confessed  all.' 
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"  'Well  ?' "  said  the  king. 

"  'Sire,  I  invented  the  story  of  the  theft.' 

"  The  king  recoiled  in  terror, 

" '  And  wnerefore,  monaieur  ?' 

"  'Becaase  I  wished  to  prove  to  France  that  with  the  torture 
the  most  frightful  falsehood  waa  believed,  the  holiest  truth 
assassinated.  Sire,  to  this  proof,  I  have  sacrificed  the  thing 
dearest  to  me  in  the  world.  My  opinion  therefore  can  not  be 
doubted.' 

"  'Messieurs,'  said  the  King,  'let  the  ball  continue.'  Then 
turning  to  his  Chancellor, '  Monsieur,  from  this  night  the  tortnie 
ia  abolished  in  France ;  let  it  be  made  known  througboat  the 
kingdom.' " 
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"WHY  EVERY  MAN  SHOULD  BE  A  POLITrOIAN. 


Never  be  last  at  a  feast' nor  first  at  a  fray.  Sound  philoso- 
phy. Our  good  folk,  our  worshippers  of  the  almighty  dollar 
seem  to  iDt«rpret  the  adage  thus:  Never  be  first  to  undertake  a  ' 
service  to  vour  country,  nor  last  to  animadvert  upon  those  who 
do.  To  them,  money-making  is  a  perpetual  feast ;  politics  a 
perpetual  fray. 

Stop  and  think,  gentlemen.  Is  not  your  money-making  so  ' 
intimately  bound  up  with  politics  that,  as  a  nfcre  calculation 
of  business,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  think  of  it — well  for 
you  to  try  and  get  at  the  principle  of  the  thing  ?  We  mean  • 
no  disrespect  to  the  men  who  are  powerful  upon  'Change — no 
slur  at  the  spirit  of  trade.  To  that  spirit  we  owe  our  unparal- 
leled march  of  empire.  But  we  are  forced  to  speak  the  truth._ 
Something  more  powerful  than  our  will,  always  compels  us  to 
say  what  we  believe  or  know.  It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable 
&Ct,  gentlemen,  rich  men,  great  merchants,  magnificos,  that 
the  mechanic,  the  tradesman,  the  laboring  maa  in  America  is 
commonly  a  better  reasoner  in  polities  than  you — any  of  you 
— are.  Shall  we  hint  the  reason?  He  stops  and  thinks.  He' 
teasonsout  things  for  himself.  By  a  shrewd,  though  often  rude 
logic,  he  arrivea  at  great  truths  whieh  altogether  escape  your 
finer  sense.  Thus  he  is  almost  invariably  a  Democrat ;  for  De- 
mocracy is  the  logical  se^itur  of  all  just  political  reasoning. 
Thus,  too,  the  hard-fisted  are  no  lovers  of  "lams;"  nofolioweis 
of  new  prophets;  no  sticklers  for  small  distinctions.  They 
stand  upon  broad  ground.  Their  Democracy  is  national ;  it  is 
American ;  it  embraces  the  continent ;  it  ignores  imaginary 
geographical  lines ;  it  is  universal  and  catholic.  As  truth  is  the 
first,  the  last,  and  every  part  of  real  greatness,  and  the  people 
always  discover  it  in  the  end,  its  counterfeits  never  long  im- 
pose upon  them.  So  it  happens  that  the  great  men  of 
the  people— their  idols — such,  for  instance,  89  Andrew  Jack- 
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son,  are  ia  iheir  lifetime  commonly  liated  by  von,  rioh  and 
busy  traffickers.  You  have  not  time  to  stop  and  see  into  the 
character  of  sach  a  man  as  the  people  have.  Tou  are  in  too 
great  haste  to  be  rich  at  the  expeose  of  the  people,  and  he,  oi 
sach  as  he,  put  stumbling-blocka  in  your  way,  by  "removing 
the  deposita''  fixjm  your  "  United  States  Banfa,"  or  setting  up 
"  Sub-Treasuries"  wherein  the  people's  money  may  be  kept  for 
the  people's  uses,  instead  of  Mr.  Biddle's  and  the  "  financiers." 
But,  lo  you  I  when  he  is  dead,  when  he  has  had  "  quiet  con- 
summation," and  "  mt^ice  domestic"  can  not  harm  him  farther, 
how  you  renown  his  grave.  It  beoomes  one  of  your  Meocae. 
You  make  pilgrimages  to  it.  You  applaud  his  virtues  to  the 
echo.  You  would  even  give  five  dollare  to  raise  a  mAoument 
to  him,  so  liber^  is  your  late-learned  admiration.  What  I 
haveyouforgotten,  Dives,  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  a  very  Titan 
of  Democracy,  scaling  the  heaven  of  your  escluaive  privU^es, , 
and  pulling  its  Jupiter  &om  his  marble  olympua  in  Chestnut 
street  ?  Hare  you  forgotten  "  Perish  credit,  perish  commerce," 
but  let  the  Bepablio  live  pure  and  undefiled ;  the  great  princi- 
ples of  man's  eternal  rights  live  on  immortal  ?  Come,  those  ' 
times  are  worth  thinking  of.  It  is  worth  your  while,  too,  to  in- 
quire curiously  how  you  eame  to  miss  the  light  which  was  in 
them,  and  never  see  it  till  its  aureole  hung  above  the  guiet 
grave  at  the  Hermitage  I  You  missed  it  by  being  poor  politi-, 
cianfl. 

To  be  a  good  one,  it  needs  that  you  should  love  your  fellow' 
man,  and  have  a  little  respect  to  the  golden  rule  of  Hun  who  gave 
the  charge,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another."  To  be  a  good 
one,  it  needs  that  you  should  be  interested  in  the  political  move- 
ments  of  the  day  for  some  great  object,  some  purpose  sancti- 
fied by  principle,  and  not  "  to  be  stirred  in  without  great  argu- 
ment.'' 

The  time  we  live  in,  the  counti^  we  inhabit,  the  duties  w^ 
owe  her,  the  complications,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  which  the 
turn  of  the  die  may  involve  her,  call  for  activity  of  thought  and 
action.  He  who  sits  down  by  the  way-side  to-da^  to  enjoj 
life  as  an  amusement,  and  drink  his  wine  and  gossip  pleasant- 
ly of  the  graoefulneas  of  life,  may  be  disagreeably  aroused  from 
ius  day-dream  by  the  tramp  and  noise  of  the  great  crowd,  suit- 
ing past  him  on  the  march,  under  new  leaders,  and  rushing 
to  possess  the  world  in  the  intoxication  of  new  ideas  of  victo- 
ries to  be  achieved  over  all  established  principles  of  human  as- 
sociation. Who  knows  ?  Do  you,  great  man  ?  Do  you,  dal- 
lier  by  the  way-side  ?    Do  you,  whose  demie  is  to  be  let  alone 
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in  the  eaJOTmeat  of  joai  pleasant  tliingB — who  Icaowv  how  bs 
thfl  mine  naa  ponetiated  beneath  the  soil  whereon  70  walk  ? 
Have  Toa  read  the  a^os  of  the  times^  or  are  they  mora  oooalt 
than  tne  symboliam  of  the  Pyramids  to  von  ?  Yoa  flatter 
yoiuaelf  that  all  this  will  last  voar  day.  That  ^a  shall  walk 
secorelj  till  the  last  scene  of  all  closes  your  peaceful  history  of 
enjoTinent,  and  six  feet  of  that  earth,  a  little  mine  of  yonr  own, 
ia  all  ;ou  need  to  lie  in.  But  there  is  a  secret  mine  there,  and 
mysterr  is  still  rererend  to  the  vnlgar  eye.  Do  you  doubt  it  ? 
How  ebe  could  the  vulgar  mystery  and  clap-b«p  of  Know- 
Kothinnsm  hare  deluded  so  many  honest  men  ?  Has  it  not 
appealed  to  that  pjgrient  craving  after  the  secret,  the  mysteri- 
ous whieh  is  a  law  <^  man's  being  ?  And  on  this  mine  yoo 
hare  walked  placidly.  Yon  hare  nerer  looked  beyond  the 
hour ;  yoa  have  never  worked  into  the  heart  of  this  mystery. 
It  has  been  to  your  thinking  only  a  machine  for  changing 
men,  for  turoiag  oot  one  set  of  pablio  offloe-holders  and  putting 
in  another.  But  you  have  never  thought  how  it  was  sapping 
the  foundations,  and  drinking  the  life-blood  of  that  old  Saxon 
franknesB,  the  gcnerona  boldness  of  action  and  of  thought  which 
has  made  us  the  conquering  and  absorbing  race  in  the  modem 
world.  You  hare  never  paused  to  reflect  now  nearly  allied  to 
each  other  the  stem  virtues  of  the  old  Bom&n  stock  of  Bmti 
and  Gracchi,  and  the  stock  of  American  Tirtuee  were.  It  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  pause,  nevertheless.  It  is  worth  while 
comparing  the  character  of  djflerent  races  and  peoples,  to  see 
what  the  e£^t  upon  the  one  hand  of  openness,  braveir,.  frank- 
ness, decision  of  character,  determination  to  declare,  in  Heaven's 
&ce  and  all  men's  sight,  principle  and  purpose,  and  flght  an 
enemv  with  open  manly  st^ — foot  to  foot — eye  to  eye — ^in  the 
bioad  daylight — ^live  or  die  for  it ;  and  on  the  other  of  treach- 
ery, deceit,  manceuveriDg,  plotting,  midnisht  skulking,  oaths 
of  secresy,  distrust,  conspiracy ;  the  stealthy  step  creeping- 
ghost-like  to  its  design;  the  assassn's  dagger,  the  cowards  loe 
of  faith  alone  in  all  men's  viUany  aa  he  knows  bis  own  [  The 
first  will  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  a  Democrat ;  the  last  a 
Enow-Nothiug. 

Dii,  avertHa  omen  I  Is  it  not  time  that  every  man  was  a  po- 
litician 7  And  now,  indeed,  when  every  other  party  has  pan- 
draed  to  the  hideous  lust  of  these  nigDt-prowung  defllers  of 
thnr  country's  name — is  it  not  time  that  every  man  should  ask 
himself^  why  is  this  ?  what  virtue  is  there  in  this  principle  (^ 
Democracy  which  keeps  it  unspotted  fnun  the  taint  r  Is  it  not 
time  that  every  trw  man  should  be  a  Democrat? 
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The  abstract  and  the  oonorete  are  govenied  hj  the  same  Ttile.  - 
Applj  it,  then.  How  many — ^how,  indeed,  do  all  pretend  to 
admire  the  beauty  and  perfeotioa  of  oar  institutions.  Widi 
what  nnctioQ  they  describe  the  Bweetneas  of  their  fiTut!  How 
they  prate  of  civil  and  relirioos  freedom — ^yoor  rankest  Know- 
Nothing  the  loudest  moutnerl  And,  lo  yon  1  whilst  they  are 
exhibiting  it  with  the  simulated  glow  of  patriotio  pride,  and 
telline  you  how  here  first  in  the  history  of  man  it  has  been 
permitted  to  ripen  fully  for  "  the  heating  of  the  nations,"  theiv 
are  laying  deep  plans  to  steal  that  glorious  fruit,  smuggle  it 
away  into  a  Know-Nothing  lodge-room,  and  serve  it  up  to  a 
select  and  virtuous  party  ^  the  friends  of  Mr.  Senator  Seward. 
Generous  and  imipaculate  conservators  of  ^e  Constitution ; 
felicitous  ezpan<r)it8  of  liberty  of  conscieDCe ;  patriotio  admirers 
of  the  virtues  ot  our  misguided  anceBtors,  who  spread  their 
table,  and  invited  the  oppressed  of  every  clime  to  come  and  eat 
that  delicate  and  lu8(Uous  fruit  of  freedom ;  pious  defenders  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  Americans  by  the  mouths  of  her 
Republican  prophets,  by  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Jackson 
— how  shall  we  find  words  to  magniiVyonr  services  to  your 
country  ?  Shall  we  cot  pull  down  the  Washington  Monument ; 
preach  a  crusade  against  all  Dutchmen,  Irishmen,  and  others 
who  were  suoh  unbeard-of  villains  as  to  go  beyond  sea  to  get 
themselves  bom ;  slaughter  them  at  once,  and  on  the  site  raise 
a  pyramid  of  their  bones  higher  than  that  of  Cheops — and  orown 
tiie  whole  with  a  dark  lantern?  Look  you  now,  this  is  what 
yon  aim.  at,  or  you  aim  at  nothing. 

So  our  modem  patriots,  our  wise  phUosophers,  our  proieasorB 
of  the  science  of  humanity,  our  devout  believers  in  pohtioal 
millenniums,  and  devout  skeptics  as  to  the  Biblical  one,  go  about 
to  manufacture  political  miorosoopes.  They  direct  through 
them  the  Sunshine  of  the  press.  They  throw  upon  the  wall 
monstrous  exa^HFerations  of  choioo  atoms,  such  as  the  triple 
crown  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  sleeps  upon  French 
bayonets  in  the  Seven-Hilled  City;  and  all  to  convince  the  poor  ■ 
dear  people  that  what  they  have  been  considering  a  fine  Bepub- 
lican,  American  fruit,  is  nothing  more  than  a  terrible  collection 
of  distorted  and  pcmicuous  animalculfe :  that  the  real  fruit  has 
been  munched  up  by  Jesuits,  and  other  frightfully  wicked 
persons,  and  this  awfhl  conglomerate  left  to  poison  them. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  such  iaoonceivable  lies  should  find 
men  stupid  enough  to  believe  them  ?  But  they  do ;  they  hare 
done  so  ever  since  the  days  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  Sir  Eamons> 
baiy  Godfrey.    Now  you,  who  are  playing  the  lookers-on  here 
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ia  America,  ia  it  not  time  that  you  asked  a  few  sensible  ques- 
tioDs  about  these  political  oomDinations  ?  Suppose  you  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  has  the  Democratio  party  of'  the 
Union  done  to  forfeit  ita  character  ?  Is  this  new  system,  which 
proposes  to  take  its  bosin^a  out  of  its  hands,  and  ^Te  it  to  a , 
mongrel  and  hybrid  (^OTegation  of  Whiggery,  Black-Bepubli- 
caniam,  and  Exeter-HaJl  philanthropy,  all  paired,  not  matched, 
in  the  precious  union  of  Know-Notningism,  a  true  system  ?  Is 
it  good  philosophy  ?  Is  it  true  political  science  ?  Does  it  tend 
to  promote  the  moral  health  and  digestion  of  the  people?  Or 
is  it  not  rather  a  miserable  empiricism  and  bare-&cea  charla- 
tanry ?  Ah  I  you  are  too  conuortable  to  be  a  politician,  pei- 
baps.  You  care  for  none  of  these  things.  For  your  time  ambles 
withal.  These  questions,  you  say,  shrugging  your  shoulders, 
will  find  their  solution  without  us  aa  soon  as  with  us.  Don't 
disturb  U8.  "We  are  tmt  comfortable  aa  we  are.  Let  ua  alone.' 
Not  BO,  gentlemen.  We  commiserate  you ;  but  we  must  dis- 
turb you.  If  you  will  not  listen  to  Thomas  Jefferson  or  An- 
•diew  Jackaon,  near  at  least  a  good  Whig ;  accept  a  word  from 
DMiiel  Webster :  "  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mis- 
chie&  come ;  till  the  goremment  is  overthrown ;  or  liberty 
itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  woilhy  sons 
of  om  iatfaers,  were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  afiecting 
the  general  freedom."  Does  not  that  teach  the  lesson,  that  in  * 
evary  ihiag  which  affects  any,  all  should  be  interested  ?  that 
for  tne  rights  of  all,  all  should  watch,  and  work,  and  pray?  y 
I  The  pnce  of  liberty  is  not  only  eternal  vigilance ;  it  is  eter- 
I  oal  activity  also.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  truth,  or  foresee 
\  dmgex.  tt  ia  i^eesaary  to  act_  the  one,  and  to  confront  the 
/otbCT. 

It  ia  our  pvovioce  to  support  a  party,  and  discuss  political 
*issue6 ;  but  we  do  so  because  it  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  our 
reason  and  our  bearta  that  the  Democratic  party  is  worthy  of 
all  good  men's  support,  and  the  issues  which  it  makes  witn  all 
other  parties  such  as  will  bear  the  nicest  scrutiny,  and  come 
out  the  more  strongly  fortified  and  built  up  in  thleir  integrity 
by.the  widest  latitude  of  discussion. 

The  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ia  already  before  the  country.  Not  many  months,  and  it 
will  be  decided  upon  what  principles  that  government  shall  be 
conducted  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  Already  Know -Nothing* 
iem,  Abolitionism,  Black-BcpuDlicaoism,  and  all  their  interme- 
diate shades  and  types  of  dangerous  heresies,  are  beginning  to 
.3tir  the  paesioBB,  and  attempt  to  warp  the  judgments  of  the 
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people.  Should  either  enooeed  to  power,  iarev^  to  the  great- 
ness— ferewell  to  the  happinesa  of  America. 

Shall  these  poisonous  ehoots  be  grafted  upon  the  old  Ame- 
ricaD  tree  ?  Or  are  you  better  satisfied  with  the  flavor  of  the 
good  finit  it  bore  our  fathers,  and  upon  which  we  have  thriTen 
and  grown  fat  as  a  nation  ? 

You  must  look  at  these  things,  You  can  not  escape  them. 
Be  wise,  therefore,  in  time.  Until  this  fatal  proclivity  towards 
mediroval  errors  —  this  orab-like  movement  backwards  —  is 
arrested,  let  every  American  citizen  he  a  politician. 

s.  w.  c. 


THE     MINSTREL'S     CUKSE. 


ntOU  TBX  OKBIUK  01  vau-KD. 


Tbbrb  stood,  all  in  the  olden  trnw,  »  oAstle  of  renown, 
That  over  land  «nd  over  sea  so  haaghtilj  looked  down ; 
A  wreath  of  btooniuig  gardeu  Bprsad  fragnnco  (xi  the  tir, 
And  foantaina  freshlj  springing  in  tBuibow  light  were  there. 

Within  there  sat «  mighty  king,  the  lord  of  tower  and  rate; 
He  sat  wlUiin  hia  stately  hall,  so  gtoonty  and  bo  pale  ; 
And  what  he  tMnlet  is  terror,  and  what  be  look*  is  wraQi, 
And  in  bis  word  is  rengeance,  and  blood  is  on  his  path. 

Once  journeyed  to  that  castle  a  gifted  minstrel  pair, 
And  one  had  gold  locks  waving,  and  one  had  direr  h^ ; 
The  old  man  of  the  harp  renowned,  in  Aoughtful  gabe  ^d  ride, 
With  lightaoine  step  the  younger  walked  blithely  at  his  side. 
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Thnt  ipoka  ttt*  ■gtd  miutnt :  B»  ttmlj  mow,  nr  aon, 

And  think  upon  oor  dt»p»it  U7,  and  atrib  Ui«  fltteat  ttna ; 

Oill  an  tliina  art  tos«th«r,  to  mora  witk  jo/  and  pata, 

I  would  Uw  daik  king's  Monj  baart  n^t  meU  at  moiio'B  ktnfai. 

Now  were  the  mmitnla  itanding  In  the  jjllar«d  hall  rf  pride, 
The  king  wu  litUog  on  hii  throne,  the  queea  wu  b/  hia  aide  j 
Hm  king  waa  in  hia  i^wdor,  like  the  wintrjr  northern  light ; 
The  qaeeD  waa  like  th«  harrMtvoon,  a  ndknoe  aoft  and  farighL 

'nie  graj-faaired  minstrel  toached  the  atringa--4t  thrilled  all  hearts  to  heai^ 

Snoh  wild  entrancing  melodj  aroae  upon  the  ear ; 

And  now  the  fooDgar  j<Hned  his  laj,  and  as  the  meaaoraa  flow 

The  dd  man's  Toioe  waa  heard  between,  like  a  spirit^onu  low. 

The/  lang  <rf  lore  and  qiring-tlme,  the  happy  golden  age 
Of  noble  deada,  whan  haroaa  stood  against  each  tTimnt's  rage ; 
^Mj  aong  at  all  things  Mt  and  bright,  which  human  hearts  desire. 
And  kindUd  fa<d/,  rererent  thonghts,  with  sacred  mlnelr^  fire. 

laeh  sound  within  tiie  hall  waa  atilled,  the  noblea  nearer  drur. 
And  all  the  Ung'a  bold  wanlora,  the;  held  their  breath  for  aw*; 
!nie  queen,  apon  whose  gentle  heart  a  penrire  aorrow  prest, 
nirew  to  the  jonngw  minstrel  the  rosea  from  her  breast. 

Then  rose  the  Uag  in  ftnj,  and  lo  I  heshontadlond: 
Wouldst  lead  m/  ro/al  bride  away  aa  jt  lead  70a  g^ing  crowd  f 
He  drewjiii  twacA,  it  gtaneed  in  atr,  it  pferoed  the  minsbvl's  heart, 
Wlun  now  fir  flood  of  golden  song,  the  orimaon  lifMtnams  start. 

Now  scattered  are  tha  Ustsning  throng,  Uu  birds  beftre  a  atonn, 
The  Ur-baired  Toolh  haa  breathed  his  li«t  opoa  his  saastar's  arm ; 
He  wrapped  him  in  Ua  muitle,  fl»th  from  the  ball  he  q>«d, 
Tbe/  eroaaad  the  blood«taiaad  OraaboU,  the  Irring  and  Uw  dead. 

But  at  the  outer  p<fftal  th««  pauaed  tha  mhstial  gi^, 
And,  dashed  apon  a  piUsr^  base,  bis  sweet  harp  shattered  laf , 
While  hit  Toioe  fai  fearful  aeeacta,  that  chilled  the  hearts  of  iSi, 
Uke  tmmp  of  doom  resoandad  tliiDiigt  garden,  ooart,  and  balL 

"  Woe  to  joar  oonrt  and  palaoa  I    Ua/  narar  mlnatrd  dag. 
Nor  Boond  of  J07  be  in  four  halla,  nor  note  of  trinmph  ring : 
But  for  the  Toioe  of  baip-strbiga,  and  fbotM  of  the  brave, 
B«  soond  of  fear,  and  dying  groan,  and  st^  of  timid  slan. 
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"WoetoyonrftignntpirdMul    In  tlw  ^MMnt  light  of  U^, 
In  tha  ftetaaoa  of  the  mardand  one,  may  jtn  wtthor  Mid  (Uo^; 
Bo  all  jam  bwutr  nnutied,  Moh  bunUia-ajviiig;  bo  dry, 
Tbkt  foo,  aocuned  in  aftn-daji,  « itoiiT  waite  Bay  lie. 

"  Woe  to  thet^  haogb^  miinlnor  1    Forgotten  b«  thy  naa^ 
And  vain  be  all  thy  atriying  for  meatha  of  bloody  bnte ; 
Tor  where  the  fkii4t^i«d  periihed,  thy  raoe  dull  periih  then— 
niy  nanu  be  aa  a  dying  g|Mn,  lett  om  tka  vnptj  aki" 

no  Binatnl'a  doom  wu  apoken,  and  HekToa  has  heard  hi!  tow  : 
llioae  lofty  halls  are  deaolate,  the  waUa  are  lying  low ; 
One  lonely  marUe  pillar,  of  all  that  palaeo  brigb^ 
Tdb  of  Ita  Taniihed  aplendor,  and  that  wiD  fall  to-night 

And  round  tar  plcaaant  gardeni,  a  WMted  haath  doth  Ha ; 
Qone  ia  the  myrtle's  pleaaant  ahade^  the  fbontaln-ipriDp  are  dry. 
Then  is  bo  lif  to  tall  the  Me,  ib*  king's  dark  naoie  is  gone 
ITahMumd  and  Ibigottra— die  ninstard's  dooB  is  doM, 

C.A.V. 
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MHS.  QUIGG'S  FAN. 

A  BEMINISCENCE  OF  THE  NIOHTINGA.LE. 
BT     HR.    QtJIGG. 


"htez.  Quigg  ugbed  for  the  city.  It  was  as  clear  as  nooDdaj. 
Tou  could  8ee  her  catch  her  breath  twenty  timea  a  day,  and 
pucker  op  her  face  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  repress  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  It  waa  our  first  winter 
in  the  country.  The  ground  was  covered  with  enow.  The 
wind  whistled  with  bitter  accentuation  through  the  leafieas 
trees.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  lay  an  apparently  intermi- 
nable sheet  of  glittering  white,  broken  only  by  the  faintly-de- 
signed lines  of  fences  almost  buried  in  the  drifts.  On  the  hill- 
top of  Bougemont  rose  the  house,  the  ofBces,  and  bams,  alone 
in  cheerless  solitude,  looking  like  something  which  had  gone 
astray,  and,  tired  with  wandering,  had  fallen  to  sleep  at 
last  in  the  snow,  and  died,  as  wanderers  do,  in  a  drowsy 
sickly  faint,  to  lie  there  stiff  and  stark  till  the  aun  should  get 

Sower  enough,  with  returning  spring,  to  thaw  them.  The  vil- 
ige  in  the  distance,  below  tie  nill,  showed  like  a  child's  toy 
village,  it  looked  so  bare ;  and  the  honses,  square  and  wooden, 
stood — as  a  child  might  place  them — all  in  a  row  along  the 
street  pompously  caUed  "  Main."  The  sun,  brightly  sbming 
through  the  clear  crisp  atmosphere,  filled  aU  the  air  with  fix>- 
zen  spangles  of  light,  and  fairly  cut  the  sight  with  its  sharp 
crystalline  briUianoy.  Half  a  mile  away  to  the  south,  the  river 
might  now  be  seen.  Hidden  by  the  iotervemng  trees  in  other 
seasons,  winter  opened  a  clear  view  to  it,  and  its  broad  ex- 
panse of  ice,  winoinc  away  northward  in  many  devious  curves 
and  quaint  and  su&en  cnaages,  gave  the  final  touch  of  cold 
and  desolation  to  the  cheerless  landscape.    Siberia  might  pos- 
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sibly  present  mote  repolsive  features  of  desolfttion,  and  a  herd 
of  wolves  prowling  tlimugh  the  open  Tietas  <rf  the  naked, 
gaunt,  old  trees,  would  undoubtedly  have  added  a  degree  of 
horror  to  the  scene ;  but  short  of  Iberia  and  wolves,  a  more 
completely  diflhearteniog  landscape  man  could  nob  imagine. 
On  this  view,  over  those  white  fields  of  changeless  snow ;  upon 
that  ice-bound  river ;  those  naked  ghostly  trees ;  that  cheerleaB 
town — day  after  day,  week  after  week,  we  looked  forth  from 
the  windowB  of  Itoogemont  No  alteration ;  no  variety ;  no 
relief.  One  uninterrupted,  universal,  never-ending  masque  of 
desolation. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  Mra.  Quigg  enghed  for  ^e  city? — I 
was  not  astonished  at  it.  On  the  contrary  I  should  have  fallen 
into  a  certain  contempt  of  her  if  she  had  not.  I  should  have 
considered  h«r  to  the  last  degree  stolid-  and  unimpressionable. 
But  what  I  conld  not  foi^ve  her,  was,  that  sue  peisisted 
in  holding  her  tongue.  Candor  eompela  me  to'  state,  that 
that  beloved  partner  of  my  bosom's  honest  joys  bad  a  tongue 
of  her  own  to  hold,  and  could,  upon  occasion,  "make  the  neigh- 
bor air  acquainted  with  its  sound,"  after  a  fitshion  not  alto- 
gether as  harmonious  as  the  dying  dose  of  a  love-ditty,  ^te 
had,  I  must  admit,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  admit  it, 
since  I  am  really  proud  of  it,  she  had  a  spirit,  a  decided  spirit, 
aud  could  be  eloquent  upon  occasion,  and  point  a  sentence  as 
sharply  as  the  moat  famous  epigrammatist.  But  now  she  was 
obstinately  silent.  I  knew  sne  was  dying  to  go  to  the  city ; 
but  I  would  not  discover  it.  I  meant  that  she  should  ask  to 
go.  Ask  t  bless  youv  innocence,  or  rather  my  own,  she  would 
sooner  have  died  than  have  made  bo  mortifying  a  ccncessioD. 
Had  she  not  vied  with  the  pastoral  poets  in  eloquent  praise  of 
rural  life  ?  Had  not  the  country  taken  the  shape  of  Moore's 
"  sweet  little  isle  in  the  blue  desert  ocean,  far  off  and  alone," 
where  in  a  halcyon  dream  of  bliss,  our  lives  were  to  be  spent; 
where  a  never-ending  season  of  dowers,  a  po'ennial  bloom  of 
hearted  joys  too  eloquent  for  words,  were  to  border  our  path- 
way eVen  down  to  a  serene  old  age?  Of  oonrse  it  had ! — and 
does  any  one  believe  that  Mrs,  Qui^  would  reverse  the  engine 
and  take  the  back-track  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  she  would 
acknowledge  the  falsehood  of  tnoaa  prophetic  powers,  for 
which  women  are  so  justly  celebrated,  and  which  resolve 
themselves  into  the  pithy  as  well  as  Fythio  fomtula  of  "I  told 
you  sol"  Poohl  ppohl  Mrs.  Qnigg  was  every  inch  a  wo- 
man, and  with  heroio  conEnstenoy,  she  would  have  seen  all  her 
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relatives  and  {riendfl  hanged,  drawn,  and  qowtered  before  ahe 
Toold  have  done  aay  thing  of  the  kind. 

Bat  ebe  waa  dying  bo  go  to  the  city,  and — ahem  I — so  was  L 
FroTiden<!«  at  Iwt  stepped  in  "  between  na  and  onr  fighting 
aoals"  and  a&rded  exactly  the  excuse  we  wanted.  An  event 
had  happened  in  the  city  of  !N'ew-York,  which  altered  all  the 
nsoal  remtionshipa  of  life,  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and 
oonverted  human  life  into  one  gigantic — concert.  Jenny  Lind 
had  arrlTedl  The  Nightingale  had  alighted  1 1  Who  does  not 
reooUect  the  erent.  It  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  describe  that  advent.  A  single  extract  from  a  journal,  pub- 
liehed  about  that  period  shall  therefore  suffice. 


Amk  Oa  AApfMdMl  A^b  and  Awnutfi  IVwiytf. 
THB  TUaHT  OF  THE  NIOHTINaALS, 

Sigaj  Und  hu  oome.  Soiinuil,  wmtMlti,  tenori,  baui,  and  tMritoni, 
may  (U  nng  amalL  Jenny  oame.  A,  proaeason  awaited  her  at  Ota  foot  <d 
Oanal  itreet  TiM  prooMiioa  of  tile  eqninozM  wooM  ba  a  SBall  aflUr  to  It 
Sb«  had  aoaroelf  readied  Ae  Hook,  when  the  began  to  plajr  boek«T  with  the 
pe<^M'  wite.  Dr.  Doaae  cried  Dranticallj  for  a  Swediih  flag;  There  wat 
nwe  to  be  bad.  With  the  inqiiisden  of  genius,  he  pienptly  envdoped 
bimatl^  a  la  Kirby,  in  the  Ancfican,  and  plnnged  into  hie  boat  He  was 
carried  oat  upon  the  ocean-swell,  acamnyanled  b;  the  swdl  who  wrote  the 
" welcome."  Thej  werereoeiTed  by  that  great  musioal  "swell,"  H.  Jides 
Beaedicl^  who,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  no  rdatioa  to  the  eninent  watoh- 
inakerfl  in  Chatham  street  Hr.  Bamnni  immediately  eame  oat  "in  iUl 
Uow,"  with  a  flue  spedmen  of  the  JfitU^^fraJfiipmiilMfM,  otknakan  eab- 
bage-raae^  which  he  floag  on  boaid  ta  a  ddieate  intimation  that  he  was  "  the 
floww  of  Qie  party."  He  alao  climbed  vp  Immediately  after  it  **  viOt  a 
vMU  e«>t,"  ED  the  langoage  of  the  rqtorter,  bat,  aa  we  are  move  dinpoaad  to 
betiere^  with  the  usistanoe  of  the  side-'ropeL  "Ba  made  his  manners  in  that 
dlstingaiahed  style  which  cbanKtarizei  all  the  actioDa  of  the  lord  of  "  Inn- 
ittan."  The  IQi^ifinple  extended  a  deUcoU  daw,  and  fratamiaed.  A  eon- 
Teisation  of  the  most  ammated  and  wothelie  dwracttr  immedialdy  enaoed. 
The  Nightbigale  dtirph^y  Temartced,  thai  the  American  flag  wis  flying  at 
the  Quarantine.  T«  which  Signer  BdleU  reified,  that  it  waa  hi  oraiae- 
qnence  tfthe  discorery  pf  the  worid  by  Ohriatopher  Colmnbos,  a  natiTe  of 
Oenoo,  in  the  year  1763.  Bamum  was  se«i  hen  to  make  a  mhinta  in  his 
not^-boek,  and  obocrre  Belletl  with  odtniratioB.  At  the  toot  of  Oamt  stit^ 
one  hundred  Utouaand  persona  were  fonnd  congregated,  on  the  hooae-b^ 
and  the  pitrs,  upon  which  Hr.  Benedict  remariud : 

"ttai 
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Wbidt  oKind  th«  Ulustrioni  parly  to  ez^ode  villi  langbtv.  On  Ind- 
iag,  the  orord  uound  tha  oouh  wm  so  groat  that  Oie  coaoluua  begin  to 
applj  hli  whip  to  the  pwple'i  abooldeiB ;  oa  which  th«  Nightiiigale  rebolud 
him  prettilf,  and  begged  him  to  dewBt,  u  Mr.  Bamom-was  ondn  contnet 
to  do  an  the  "wUpping  in"  hlma«l£  Tbo  eidiio  HnMua,  with  the  exoq>- 
tJOD  of  the  crooodile^  was  apon  the  groood.  The  raimmoth  bqj  'fi™»tT(l 
that  he  eovnderod  it  "  cutting  it  rather  &t"  to  bring  him  ottt  on  Boeh  an 
Mearion,  tmt  was  ooneoled  by  the  remark  of  tiie  remukaUe  negro,  who  waa 
turning  white,  that "  it  wonld  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  henoe." 

Pertwpa  the  molt  touching  erldonoe  »t  aSiKti(»ate  weloimie  was  the  ao- 
tion  of  tiie  gentleman  who  wu  knocked  down  by  the  crowd,  and  wfao^  with 
his  last  breath,  aa  the  Caniage  paased  over  his  mangled  body,  stretched  ont 
Me  tf  "  Knox's  tail  style,"  and  begged  her  to  "  take  his  hat"  Jenny  waa 
obserred  gazing  with  tearfbl  eyes  into  "that  hat,"  probably  in  search  of 
tha  maker's  name,  and  Enoz's  fortune  would  have  been  aaaured,  if  an  enter- 
prlnng  antagonist  had  not,  on  the  instant,  clambered  op  upon  the  carriage- 
wheels,  and  dn^ped  into  tha  catriage  "Geoin's  last  I "  in  the  crown  of 
whidi  BJght  be  seen  an  omblamatic  drairing,  repreaeoting  &e  Nightingale 
with  the  Swedish  flag  in  one  hand,  and  tfie  American  in  the  other,  in  the 
set  of  Boging : 

HaD  Cohmlite-flWbi'a  stria 

Ii  ODly  baat  by  Jwny's  mH^ 

After  her  arriral  at  the  Irring-Honse,  a  band  of  two  thousand  young  ladies, 
SMdi  drtsaed  in  a  white  frodc  with  a  sear^  on  the  oenba  of  which  was  a  por- 
tndt  of  the  ITigbtingale,  serenaded  her  till  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Stowart  having 
kindly  left  his  new  store  unfinished  for  the  interesting  oooaaioa,  the  audieuee 
ooospted  tbo  seats  upon  the  first  ooursw  of  the  building,  after  the  manner  of 
humaa  pyramids  at  the  Hippodrome. 

Uas  Und,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  coadesceaded  to  look  ost  of  the 
window  twice,  and  waa  obaared  to  ke^  time  to  the  brorite  and  wellrkDOwn 
pc^olar  melody  of  Taakee-doodle,  with  a  &a  mcmsted  with  brilUaata,  and 
which,  it  is  rumored,  waa  preaentod  her  by  the  king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands; 
on  die  occasion  of  bis  lalte  visit  to  England.  Towards  morning,  H.  Jules 
Benedict  qipcarad  at  ths  window,  waved  Us  bsad  for  ril4noe,aitdwhiap«red, 
"  She  sleeps  profoundly."  The  vast  ooiwdimmediatafy  took  off  th^ahoss, 
and  stcde  boma  is  thrir  stodiag^iMt  An  awful  conflagratloB,  by  whii^  obs 
Jhnndrad  honaea  were  conaomed,  ooeurred  during  tha  night,  bat  tbo  anthwi- 
tita,  Tary  ptopwlj,  fiwbade  the  balls  to  be  mng  or  tha  engines  to  torn  oaA 
t<x  ttar  of  disturbing  the  itlnstrious  stranger,  etc.,  ato. 

It  is  tme,  itxj  wife  has  no  ear  fot  masio ;  nor,  up  to  th« 
liad  epoch,  did  I  ever  bear  h«r  make  any  pretense  to  it.  No 
SDoaer,  however,  had  she  read  the  preceding  paragraph,  de- 
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aoriptiTe  of  the  K^litingale's  flight  in  porsnit  of  the  Star  of 
Empire,  than  she  turned  to  me  with  the  gravest  air  imaginable, 
and  remarked:  "Mr.  Quigg,  I  really  have  neglected  my  music 
shamefully." 

"Music,  Julia  I"  said  I,  like  Mra.  Browning's  baby,  "opening 
eyes  of  wonder  at  her."    "  Music  t" 

"  Yes,  sir,  muac,"  said  my  adorable  Julia,  pursing  up  her 
mouth,  and  turning  Bquare  upon  me  with  an  air  which  I  knew 
by  experience,  "  meant  mischief." 

"An I"  Baid  I,  apologetically  and  inquiringly  at  once — 
"muaic?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Quigg,"  replied  my  household  divinity,  with 
much  majesty,  "  prior  to  my  marriage,  and  seclusion  in  this 
charming — " 

"Ah!"  I  groaned. 

"  Rural  solitude — " 

"  O  Solitude  I  where  are  the  charms  which  sages  have  seen 
in  thy  face  ?"  said  I,  under  my  breath. 

"  I  was  quite  a  musician." 

"  The — ahem !     You  don't  say  so," 

"  Ye3,  sir ;  I  had  two  quarters  under  the  best  masters,  and 
they  assured  me  that  if  I  would  only  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  my  notes,  I  would  make  a  remarkable  performer." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  I,  with  a  bow. 

**  Waa  that  a  sneer,  Mr.  Quigg  ?"  said  the  divine  Julia,  start- 
ing from  her  seat,  and  striking  an  attitude. 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  I  exclaimed  meekly.    "  But,  Jenny  Lind." 

"  Thank  you,  dearest !"  said  my  charmer,  throwing  her  arms 
fondly  about  my  neck.      "  I  should  like  to,  very  much," 

"  Like— what  ?"  said  I,  stupidly  enough,  since  for  the  soul 
of  me  I  could  not  see  the  connection  between  the  sneer  and 
the  embrace. 

"To  hear  the  Nightingale,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh !  "  said  I. 

"  Of  course  that  was  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Quigg,"  said  Julia, 
drawing  off  a  little,  and  looking,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Deny  it  ^ 
you^dare,  and  see  what  you  will  get  by  it  I" 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  not  without  a  certain  tremulousness  in 
the  voice ;  for  I  had  just  heard  of  the  immortal  Gtenin  and  his 
six- hundred-dollar  ticket. 

"  Of  course !"  and  my  hand  went  mechanically  to  my  breeches' 
pocket,  in  which  alas  t — three  sixpences,  and  four  coppers 
formed  the  entire  surplus  fund  far  ertraordinary  contingencies. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Quigg,  with  returning  tenderness,  and 
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rtoewed  bluidishments.  "  We  oao  go  down  by  the  morning 
train  to-morrow ; — stay  all  nigbt  at  sister's ; — dear  sister,  how 
glud  she  will  be  to  see  us."  "  Ah  I"  said  I — for  fliater  and  I 
were  at  daggers  drawn. 

"  Yon  can  go  early  next  mornitig,  and  get  good  seats." 

"  Six  hundred  dollars  I"  I  grouied  intenially. 

"  And  we'll  have  snch  a  time  I" 

"  Won't  we?"  said  L 

"  Won't  we  ?"  said  Mrs.  Quigg.  And  so  wb  did ;  and  it  is 
precisely  about  that  time  that  I  nave  to  tell  you. 

How  we  Bet  off  the  next  morning,  bright  and  early ;— how 
the  baby  squalled,  and  the  Tail-ear  ran  off  the  track ; — how  I  • 
clutched  myAndromacheandthatyoungAstyanax  of  mine,  with 
desperate  heroism,  as  soon  as  I  saw  there  wea  no  danger,  and 
besought  them  to  be  (luiet  and  trast  in  me,  since  I  would  sticli 
to  them  to  the  last ; — ^how  we  arrived  ^ter  all  at  New  York, 
and  with  what  a  withering  courtesy  my  dear  siBter-in-law  re- 
ceived me— all  this  I  shall  leave  untold — suffice  it  we  arrived. 
IJet  it  mare  than  suffice,  that  on  the  following  morning  I  bought ' 
two  tickets  for  Miss  Jenny  Lind's  Second  Concert.  The  sum 
I  paid  for  diem  would,  at  this  period  of  time,  already  so  remote 
from  the  maddening  influences  of  that  epoch  of  pubhc  insanity, 
of  course  appear  fabulocs,  and  I  shall  only  remark,  therefore, 
that  it  absorbed  the  better  half  of  a  "little  discount,"  covering 
some  hundred  and  fifty,  which  I  bad  obtained  with  more  or 
lees  difSculty,  the  evening  preceding  our  departure  from  Perse- 
polis. 

The  day  was  of  course  consumed  in  preparations.  Mrs. 
Quigg  commenced  dressing  about  10  A.M.,  and  was  still  in  a  rath- 
er raw  and  unSnished  state  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Upon  the 
fine  old  principle  of  saving  at  the  spiggot  to  let  out  at  the  bung, 
we  found  ourselves  entirely  too  poor  to  have  a  carriage.  What 
with  the  tickets,  a  certain  new  shawl,  sundry  gloves,  and  a 
bouquet  as  big  as  a  prize  cabbage,  the  funds  begun  to  run  that 
low,  that,  after  laying  by  the  return  railroad  fare,  and  a  little 
for  possible  contingencies  upon  the  road — we  found  ourselves 
thrown  back  upon  the  dernier  resort  of  an  omnibus.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  horror  of  my  fine  readers  at  such  an  admission.  I 
am  not  a  fine  person  myself,  and  don't  belong  to  any  body's 
set.  But  if  I  am  not  the  rose,  I  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  fine  fiower,  and  admire  ita  elegance.  Ibdecd  I  have 
been  to  Saratoga  and  Newport  in  my  time,  and  Polka  indiffer- 
ently well ;  but  for  all  that  I  am  not  a  fine  person.  I  may  as 
well  con&sa  aU  at  once,  whilst  I  am  at  it.    I  am  not  a  "Mer- 
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chant  Prince."  I  nerer  expect  to  inh&bit  a  brova-ttone  booas 
in  the  Fifth  Avenac  So  unfortunate  as  to  bare  been  educated 
upon  the  principle  that  honesty  is  the  beet  policy,  I  have  nerer  ' 
been  idle  enoaga  to  expect  either  wealth  or  Kreatoen.  Botaa 
I  said,  I  can  appreciate  the  horror  with  which  my  fine  readers 
np-town,  who  nare  sunk  the  shop  for  at  least  a  twelremonth^ 
will  receire  the  confession  that  we  went  to  the  Metropolitan  in 
an  omnibus.  But  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  I  may  as  well  make 
a  merit  of  necessity  and  confeBS  it.  Partly  got  up  ia  our  own 
finery,  and  partly  fine  in  borrowedplumes,  we  set  out.  We 
reached  the  Hall.  Such  a  jam.  Hacks,  cabs,  coaches,  omni- 
baeea;  men  swearing;  women  screeching;  police  threatening; 
jewels  glittering  under  hoods,  and  elegant  individuals  elbowing 
their  way  through  a  crowd  of  the  "people,"  wi^  deep  disgust 
at  the  contact,  imprinted  on  tbeir  delicate  features ;  and  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  the  mud  three  inches  deep.  I  stretched  out 
my  hand,  with  a  gallant  and  coartlr  gesture,  to  aid  Mrs.  Qnigg 
in  her  decent.  She  thrust  a  shawl  into  it.  I  bang  the  shawl 
orer  my  arm.  I  extended  it  again.  She  placed  in  it  a  lorg- 
nette case.  I  tried  my  pocket  It  wouldn't  go  in.  I  waa 
obliged  to  keep  it  in  my  hand.  That  band  therefore  was  full. 
"AU  out?"  said  the  driver  erufBy.  "No,  no."  I  made  another 
effort  with  the  other  hand — and  received  a  fan-box.  That 
went  into  my  pocket.  "Tumble  up — can't  wait  all  night, 
hurrah  I"  "  Stop,  stop  I"  I  cried,  "  Mra.  Quigg  is  not  ont.  Don't 
stir,  yon  rascal.  Once  more  in  desperate  entreaty  I  extended 
ray  arms — the  omnibus  started,  and  Mrs.  Quigg  fell  into  them. 
I  received  the  precious  load,  and  rusbed  among  the  press — a 
big  fellow  shoved  me  on  one  side,  and  a  little  one  cursed  me 
on  the  other; — s  policeman  made  a  desperate  pass  at  me  with 
bis  truncheon,  but  missing  me,  dirided  the  crowd  in  front,  and 
I  landed  Mrs.  Qnigg  safely  upon  the  front  steps.  From  that 
point  we  sailed  upon  a  summer  sea.  A  tide  of  huinanity  Bet- 
ting upwards  and  onwards  bore  ns  triumphantly  into  the  halL 
Ushers  with  white  farors,  red  farors,  blue  iavors,  all  kinds  of 
&vors,  seized  us,  and  cried  oar  "checks,"  and  plumped  ns  into 
seat  2462  and  2158,  on  the  ground  floor,  oi  parquette  of  the 
Concert-room. 

Experienced  the  sensation  of  a  man  falling  a  few  mile* 
from  a  balloon,  but  soon  recovered  my  breath  and  looked 
about  me.  Ting — ^bur-h-h — boom-boom-er-rr.  The  orches- 
tra were  droppmg  in  one  by  one,  and  tuning  up.  I  made 
a  wry  face,  and  tamed  with  a  fine  air  of  sofiering,  as  if  to  seek 
for  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Quigg,  for  the  pain  so  delicate  a  muacal 
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Di^nizstion  as  mine  underweDt  by  being  compelled  to  listen 
to  such  discord  faar^.  Mrs.  Qoigg,  howerer,  md  not  take  the 
bint  She  did  not  see  me.  She  vas  nnaccotintably  employed 
in  fumbling  abont  every  part  of  ber  dress ;  shaking  her  shawl  j 
turning  her  hood  inside  out ;  feeling  behind  her — in  her  ]sp — 
eyeiywhere ;  and  all  with  an  air  of  consternslion  which  struck 
a  sadden  and  nameless  terror  through  me.  Timidly  I  leaned 
towards  her  and,  in  a  low  Toice,  inquired  what  was  the  matter? 

"  Hare  you  mv  fen  ?"  said  Mrs.  Quigg,  I  clapped  my  hand 
to  the  pocket  waere  it  ahonld  have  been.  There  was  no  fan 
there.  It  wa»  gone.  £ither  I  had  lost  it  in  the  press,  or  some 
body  had  flleh^  it. 

"Bless  me,"  said  I,  "it  is  Bone." 

"  Gone  I"  almost  shrieked  Mrs.  Quigg,  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
terror  and  reproach,  which  went  through  me  like  a  knife. 
"  Gone  1" 

"  I  must  hare  lost  it  ■■  we  came  in." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  a  grave  and  portlv  gentleman  who  sat 
beside  us.  "  It  may  be  under  the  seat"  With  that  we  all 
rose  and  fell  to  searching.  Twenty-flve  people  at  least  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  fine  portly  old  gentleman,  who 
had  spoken  hopefully  to  my  agitated  spouBe,  arose  and  shook 
himself  with  a  slow  lateral  motion,  like  the  great  white  bear  of 
the  Arctio  Seas.  He  was  a  noble-looking  old  fellow,  very 
majestic  and  imposing  ;  his  hair  was  white,  hiri  chin  double, 
his  linen  faultless,  and  he  wore  a  baff  waistcoat,  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin  with  gilt  buttons.  I  took  him  for  a  major-genend 
at  least,  and  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  was  a  field-marshal.  I  have  heard  since  that  he  was  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  pork ;  but  of  coarse  that  could  not  be  sur- 
mised beforehand,  and  my  sensations  were  tinged  with  awe 
when  I  saw  him  rise.  Not  to  be  tedious — ^the  whole  circle 
oroand  ns  for  yards — two  or  three  hundred  people  at  least, 
composing  it — was  in  commotion  ;  and  one  wnispered  to  an- 
othei\  "  The  lady  has  lost  her  fan."  In  the  name  of  all  the  fans, 
said  I  to  myself,  what  con  that  &n  be?  I  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  me,  remember  any  fen  belonging  to  Mrs.  Quigg  valuable 
enough  to  make  such  a  terrible  distarbance  about ;  lor  the  com- 
motion began  to  spread,  as  it  always  does  in  a  crowd,  and,  seeing 
our  little  knot  standing  in  the  centre  in  evident  tribulation,  those 
at  a  distance  were  divided  between  two  opinions,  and  one  por^ 
tv  began  to  dread  fire,  and  the  othw  to  say  that  the  floor  of 
tne  hali  was  giving  way.  Every  thing  was  in  disorder.  Wo- 
men b^n  to  fwnt.    Men  swore.    The  orchestra  began,  but  it 
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was  uaketLtd.  Meanwhile,  se  I  aaid,  I  could  not  remember  anr 
fan  of  Mra,  Quigg's  worth  the  millionth  part  of  aueh  a  tumult 
and  pablio  scene  of  nproar,  fright,  and  scand&l.  I  'knew  I  had 
never  given  her  one.  I  oould  only  explain  it  by  beliering  ahe 
had  borrowed  some  reiy  valuable  &n  &om  some  of  her  female 
frienda,  and  was  in  perfect  horror  at  loaiag  it  All  at  once, 
and  luckily  before  tlietiimulthadresaltedina  panic — that  most 
dreadful  of  all  calamities  in  a  pubUo  asaembly,  and  sure  pre- 
carsor  of  cTery  othdr  evil — ^luckily  I  say,  Mrs.  Quigg  spied  her 
fitn-boz  lyin^  on  the  floor  under  the  next  seat  in  front 

"There  it  is!"  abe  exolaimed  intones  as  joyful  as  Columbus 
may  be  supposed  to  have  hailed  the  diflcovery  of  the  Western 
world.   ' "  There  it  is  at  last  1" 

I  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
box  as  Urs.  Qui^  opened  it.  The  ladies  leaned  over  to  see. 
The  gentlemen  stretcued  their  necks  to  see.  The  children  said, 
"Let  me  seel"  In  short  every  body  wished  to  see  the  article 
which  had  thrown  three  thousand  people  into  confusion, 
stopped  a  concert,  and  gone  near  to  produce  a  panic,  and  result 
in  the  death  of  half  the  audience.  Every  bo^  expected,  as  I 
did,  to  see  come  out  of  that  unfortunate  box  some  marvel  of 
beauty,  sparkUng  with  ^ms ;  siiraculoua  for  carving ;  incom- 
parable for  design ;  the  fan  of  all  fena  it  must  be  I  I  thought 
30 — every  body  thought  so. 

With  a  complacency  to  which  no  language  can  do  justice, 
Mra.  Quigg  opened  the  box  and  took  oat  of  it  a  very  respecta- 
ble old  paper  fau  with  a  bone  handle,  and  ornamented  with  a 
[)icture  of  a  blue  troubadour  on  one  side,  serenading  a  yellow 
ady,  half  of  whose  head  was  cut  off  by  the  angle  of  one  comer. 
On  the  other  side,  a  phlethoric  ahepherdees  reolined  amidst 
her  sheep. 

How  I  Burvived  that  moment  I  do  not  know.  A  sickly  sen- 
satioa  of  disgust  and  horror  seemed  to  penetrate  my  bein^. 
My  head  swam,  my  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were  starting  from  their 
sockets.  The  eyes  of  all  the  universe  seemed  fixed  upon  me — 
seemed  glaring  into  mine;  millions  of  mountains  of  contempt 
and  ignominious  soom  seemed  piled  upon  me  to  crash  me  into 
aanihilation,  while  some  counteracting  influence  of  equal  pow- 
er kept  me  long  enough  to  endure  ages  of  torture  in  that  single 
minute.  I  saw  a  fiendish  smile  upon  the  field-marshal  pork- 
dealer's  face ;  I  heard  the  laugh  of  all  the  devils  ;  I  struck  out 
wildly — madly  :  I  heard  them  cry,  "  Shame — put  him  out — 
strike  an  old  man— police  I"  They  caught^  dutehed,  grabbed, 
throttled,  pounded,  jammed,  hustled  me.    Under  dieir  feet ; 
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amongst  their  bodies ;  over  their  heads ;  m)side  down — ^length- 
va^B,  sideways,  all  ways — they  tossed  and  kicked  aad  ignomi- 
noasly  cnfEed  me,  until,  like  club-footed  Mulciber,  booted,  when 
he  i&X  all  day  long  from  heaven,  and  finally  brought  up  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  afterwards  established  a  very  flourishing  iron- 
mill,  I  found  myself,  finally,  hatless,  with  my  coat  slit  from  the 
collar  down,  and  hanging  in  two  distinct  pieces,  my  inezpressi- 
bles  in  an  inezpxessible  condition,  my  body  nothing  better 
•■  than  a  jelly,  on  tne  side-walk.  How  I  got  home  I  never  knew. 
Indeed  I  knew  nothing  until  the  next  day,  when  I  awoke  to  a 
painful  conscioQsness  of  the  reality  of  the  preceding  night. 

Mrs.  Quigg  was  sitting  beside  me.     Excellent  woman  I 
she  didn't  say  a  word  about  the  fan. 


A    BALLAD    OF    DON    RODEEIOK. 


Tbx  titarf  of  Don  Boderk^  the  last  GoUiio  Un^  of  Spain,  is  ft  fr«qaeiit  Bot^eot 
of  ths  old  Bpani^  ballad.  ]ffia  £gb^  his  penuKe,  mid  his  imXii,  tn  told  in  inaaj 
Badi  acHiga.  Where  this  parttoolai  ballad  wu  diacorered,  or  wl^  it  lutli  nerer 
before  «ppeiii«d  in  print,  la  mattac  of  corioiui  inqmij.  Wbetlur  it  be  vortli  the 
whileof  RDjtoeeardifDrit  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  he  that  shall  read  it  moat  deta- 


"  Mr  danghter,"  qnoth  Dm  JuGui,  "  needs  must  ttiat  I  should  go 

To  gnard  the  town  of  Oenta  against  the  Pajnhn  foe ; 

Don  Roderick  hsth  committed  the  fortreaa  to  mj  care, 

And  foul  my  shatne  if  field  were  fonght  and  Julian  were  not  there." 
"  Now,  Qod,  and  oar  dear  lady,  deftnd  and  help  the  right — 

And  yet  I  wonld,  my  father,  thou  went'st  not  farVa  to-night 

t  have  ft  strange  foreboding  of  some  misfbrtnne  near, 

And,  thoDgh  the  field  were  fbught  and  won,  I  would  tiioa  studat  here." 
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"  Out,  ont  on  thee,  Flwioda  I    Wlut  Mj,  girl,  ta  tlua  f 
Take,  an  thou  wilt,  my  Ueasmg  in  barter  for  a  kiaa ; 
BatgoImuBtandwffi,  went^;  aTC  go,  come  fool  cw  bir : 
No  field  at  Cents  must  be  fought  and  Julian  be  not  there  I" 
In  haste  he  donned  hia  hameaa,  and  mounted  him  to  aellt^ 
And  to  his  beaateooB  daughter  he  vaved  a  fond  ftrewell, 
And  oft,  afir,  be  tamed  him  to  gaxe  with  longing  lore^ 
Wtiere  stood  the  weeping  nuuden  upon  the  tower  above. 


But,  1o  1  a  clump  of  lanoes,  their  banners  waving  high, 
Have  paused  upon  the  hill-top,  beneath  the  sunset  sk^. 
Count  Julian  scarce  has  vanished  upon  the  eastern  rid^ 
When,  spurring  fast  and  rurious,  the^  fhun  the  western  ride. 
The  warden  gave  the  signal  of  foes  approaching  near. 
Up  started  then  Florinda  and  dashed  awa^  the  tear. 
"  Wttat  garrison  is  left  as !"    "  Lady,  but  twenty  men," 
"  Awaj,  and  man  the  ramparts  1    We'd  meet  them,  tbongh  but  U 


"  But  with  sueh  odds,  dear  lady,  is  sure  defeat  and  cheap." 
"  Begone  1    Count  Julian's  castle  Oonnt  Julian's  child  will  keep. 
Hang  out  our  house's  banner !     Twenty  t    We  need  no  more ; 
Andwoe^tide  the  craven  who  fails  in  his  devoir  I" 
Before  the  castle's  barrier  his  rein  Uie  fbremost  drew, 
And  deftly  on  his  bogle  a  peaocfal  summons  blew. 
"  Now,  wherefbre  oome  yon  lanoes,  Sir  KntghtT"  the  lady  oiM : 
"  And  what  may  be  your  purpose  in  hostile  guise  that  ride?" 


"  Hostile  I    Nay,  trust  me,  lady,  'Us  but  our  guise  is  aa 
Base  knight  were  he,  and  eraven,  who  harmed  so  lair  a  foe. 
And  thoa  wilt  look  more  olosely  against  yon  snnaet  sl^, 
Thoa'lt  see  Don  Boderick's  banner  above  the  lanoea  fly. 
The  chase  to-day  pursuing  a  shaft  has  pierced  his  side. 
And  hitherward,  for  BBCCor,  hath  he  been  forced  to  ride. 
Wherefore,  &ir  dame,  t  pray  thee,  no  farther  parlqr  wait, 
But  open  to  our  monarch  thy  lather's  loyal  gate." 
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"  Riglit  joyfaU^,"  cried  Gata  ;  "  Sir  knight,  1117  CiQiai's  hall, 
Though  thouunds  umB  with  Roderick,  hkth  room,  I  trow,  for  alL 
Wide,  barrier  vai  portcullis,  mj  tniity  liegemen  fling, 
And  to  our  cutle  weloome  Don  Roderick,  the  king." 
He  bowed  him  to  his  saddle,  and  hied  him  to  the  trtun, 
And  down  the  hUl  the^  hurried,  and  pricked  across  the  pWo. 
I  wot,  when  round  he  turned  him,  across  his  &ce  there  came 
A  scomfiil  smile,  and  evil,  and  the  red  blush  of  shamft. 


With  trampetfi  loadl;  blowing  tb^  prond  and  joyfiil  notes, 
With  shouts  of  loyal  wdoome  from  twenty  lojal  throats, 
With  lore,  and  MQi,  and  honor,  her  liegemen,  one  and  all, 
Aa  bade  thur  lady,  welcoined  Don  Roderick  to  her  halL 
But  shout  and  lordly  trumpet  he  gare  them  little  heed, 
Fot  two,  who  ride  bedde  him,  must  lift  him  from  his  steed. 
They  bore  him  firom  the  saddle  with  moumfiil  step  and  slow, 
While  the  proud  trumpet's  clangor  died  off  in  wailings  low. 


The  monarch  and  his  nobles,  with  lore  and  courtesy, 
They  welcwned  to  the  castle,  and  serred  him  on  the  knee : 
They  bore  him  to  a  chamber,  fat  wounded  seemed  he  sore, 
And  spread  a  conch  ftill  B<dUy,  and  crept  across  the  floor. 
Then  came  the  fUr  Elorinda,  a  skillflil  leech  was  shcs 
The  bruised  king  to  comfbrt  in  his  extremity. 
His  oouch — she  knelt  beside  it — his  barons  watched  aronnd, 
And  with  her  gentle  fingen  she  closed  the  mi»arcfa'a  wOMid : 


The  gaping  wonnd  together  she  with  her  fingers  pressed, 
And  spread  a  cooling  balsam  upon  Don  Roderick's  breast 
"  Now,  praise  to  St.  lago  (or  this  relief!"  he  cries : 
His  lips  gaTe  thanks  fo  heaven ;  he  thanked  her  wHh  his  eyes. 
And  nj|^t  and  day  togethn-,  with  eye  that  never  slept, 
Beeide  the  wounded  monarch  her  watch  the  lady  kept ; 
And  night  and  day  together  she  prayed  on  bended  knee, 
To  God  and  Mary  mother,  that  they  her  help  would  be. 
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It  was  upon  the  nunuing  of  John  the  Baptist's  day 
Don  Boderick  left  his  chunber  to  vend  apoo  his  waj ; 
It  WM  upon  that  morning,  the  morn  of  good  St.  John, 
Of  all  the  d«eda  aocursed  the  most  accursed  wu  done. 
Bolbra  th«  I^j  Cava  the  king  he  bent  him  dom, 
And  for  hia  cure  he  thanked  her.    I  wis  she  did  not  town. 
Batbre  the  Lady  Oava,  the  king  he  bent  hia  knee : 
"  Tium  cureat,"  qaoth  he,  "  mj  body,  yet  sore  thou  woondeet  me. 


"  Hie  shaft  it  pierced  my  bosom.    Alack  t  tfay  lorely  eyea 
Hare  barbed  a  sharper  arrow,  and  in  my  heart  it  Ues : 
Nay,  fivwn  not,  gentle  Cava ;  nor  look,  sweet  lore,  forlorn : 
Bat  Ue  we  both  to  Bnrgos  on  this  the  Baptists  mom. 
^th  feasting  high  and  rerd  thoa  shalt  be  welcomed  there, 
And  mistress  will  I  make  thae  of  lordships  broad  and  Ur ; 
Upon  the  knee  to  serre  thee  a  thousand  shalt  thoa  have, 
And  I,  thy  krd  and  monarch,  will  be  thy  humblest  slave." 


"Whatl"  cried  the  shaddcringOaTik    "  Is  thus  my  care  repud  t 
0  kfaig  I  how  hare  I  wronged  thee,  that  thoa  ahouldst  tbos  degrade  f 
Part,  part  in  peace,  Don  Roderick,  and  on  my  bended  knee 
m  pray  that  our  dear  lady  this  thou^t  may  pardon  thee." 

"  A  larger  boon  then,«sk  ye,  for  larger  will  we  need, 
And  the  good  saints  most  pardon,  sweet  wench,  both  thought  and  deed ; 
For,  by  ths  rood! "  cried  Boderick;  "  and  by  my  crown  IVe  Bwom 
That  Uioa  shalt  ride  to  Buigos  on  this  the  Baptist's  mom  t" 


<'  0  king  I  0  king!  bethink  thoe.  Count  Jolian's  good  r^ht  hand 
This  day  is  doing  battle  to  gaud  thy  crown  and  land : 
Bethink  thee  of  thine  honor ;  bethink  thee  of  thy  need 
When,  wounded  sore  and  helpless,  thoa  at  hia  gate  didst  bleed  I 
And  by  thine  oath  of  knighthood,  and  by  thy  hope  of  grace. 
Bring  not  this  fool  dishonor  upon  my  father's  race  I 
Part,  part  in  peace,  Don  Roderick,  and  on  my  bended  knee 
ril  pray  that  Hary-mother  this  thought  may  pardon  thee." 
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" Come,"  qnoth  the  monardi,  smtUiig,  "mike  ooir  no  more  del*/; 
We  two  mwt  be  in  Bnrgoe  belbre  the  cloee  of  d^." 
Bmdc  started  then  Flra^dk  and  niaed  ber  hands  on  high — 
Her  lips  are  white  and  bloodlesH,  and  fierce  her  flashing  eye — 

"  Eing,  if  thou  darest  dishonor,  Ood  curse  thea  fbr  the  deed ; 
Upon  tiifl  field  of  battle  deserted  majst  thon  Ueed: 
An  outcast  from  thy  kingdom,  from  crown  and  hiqie  eiiled, 
Be  thy  Use  sonl  unAriren,  thy  tcsitor  gimve  deflledl" 


Dark  scowled  the  hanghfy  monarch,  he  seised  with  rathleas  hand. 
And  bore  her  to  a  palfrey  amid  his  rsfflan  band : 
Forth  from  her  wealing  damsels  he  bore  their  tiapless  dame, 
Whiles,  in  a  blessed  Bwoonieg,  she  recked  not  of  her  shame. 
Oh  I  when  Gotmt  Jnltan  heard  it,  a  lengeM  man  was  he^ 
And,  in  bis  wrath,  he  called  the  Moor  across  the  groaning  sea: 
He  tore  his  beard  of  silTer,  and  bitter  oaths  he  swore  : 
"  God  curse  thee,  tboa  Use  monarch  I    Ood  curee  thee  erermore  I 


"  I  was  fhy  truest  soldier;  I  am  thy  deadliest  foe : 
The  vengeance  of  the  &ther  shall  lay  the  monarch  low. 
Welcome  to  Spain,  0  Tarikl  ttom  AMc's  burning  sands; 
Her  gates  are  open,  Tarik,  to  thee  and  all  tbybsnda  ; 
Four  forth  thy  dusky  lemons,  and  sweep  from  shore  to  diore ; 
Smite  till  the  name  of  Spaniard  be  heard  of  nereRa<»re : 
Unftul  thy  crescent  banner  I     Set  forward  to  the  fight  I 
On  Boderi<^  and  on  Julian  no  sun  shall  set  to-night  t" 


"  Fly,  fly,  thou  false  king  Roderick  1    Fly,  fly,  ye  men  of  Spain  t 
Count  Julian  dogs  your  footsteps ;  yonr  army  strews  the  plain. 
Weep,  weep,  and  beat  yonr  bosoms,  ye  who  were  wires  tiiis  mom : 
Weep  fbr  yonr  orphaned  children,  slaTcs  to  the  Paynim's  scorn. 
Woe  to  the  noble's  castle  1    Woe  to  the  hermit's  grot  I 
Woe  to  the  stately  city  I    Woe  to  the  herdsman's  cot  I 
Weep  for  your  blighted  honor  !    Weep  for  your  country's  loss  I 
Weep,  tot  tiie  crescent  floateth  above  the  hnkea  cross." 
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It  wM  upon  Um  morniiig,  bsfim  tiw  flald  of  ibame, 
Unto  Floriadft'e  bcnr«r  in  hagt«  Don  Roderick  oame ; 

"  Vljr  I  fly  r'  he  cried,  "  Floriadk  I    The  Howiah  hoit  is  new : 
Thy  fftther  leads  bia  battle — I  duist  not  leare  thee  here  F' 

"Ah  I  Ood  forgave  thee,  Boderiok:  she  lies  before  thee  now— 
The  d^^er  in  her  boeom,  and  death  npon  her  brow. 
To  horse,  to  h<»M,  Don  Boderick  I    Her  biniaed  eool  ia  free, 
And  on  the  field  of  battle  Oonnt  Julian  widtsfi^  thee." 


Accnrsed  be  the  honr  the  king  &ir  Oa?m  soof^t ; 

Accursed  be  the  hoar  bis  eye  btr  bean^  caught; 

And  cursed  Oount  Julian's  rengeanoe,  and  OaTa'fl  beanty  be, 

That  brought  the  dark-browed  Uoonneo  across  the  sonnding  m 

^ce,  from  Tdedo's  carem  too  true  the  mystic  sfr^n — 

For  Boderick  M  at  Xeiea,  and  Tarik  ruled  in  Spam. 
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The  gallant  Captain  Gibson  hath  his  will  of  hia  enemy,  and 
if  Solomon  maj  be  trusted  for  wisdom,  and  the  ezclamar 
tioo,  "Oh  I  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book,"  be  Solomon's, 
which  our  biblical  recollections  seriously  incline  us  to  believe, 
his  enemy  hath  his  will  of  the  gallant  Captain  Gibson.  Mr. 
Secretary  Marcy  may  rub  his  nose  jocosely,  and  iudulffe  in  the 
quietest  of  silent  cachmnations.  The  pertinaciousand  b^gerent 
GilMion,  not  having  been  able  to  induce  the  astute  Secretary  to 
order  the  bombardment  of  the  Dutch  Slast-India  cities,  by  the 
entira  American  fleet,  nor  yet  able  to  hector  the  phlegmatic, 
broad-skirted,  short-piped  Mynheers  into  an  indemnity,  has 
indemnified  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  American  public,  by 
pablishiog  a  book.  For  our  part,  we  think  the  public  would 
have  as  good  an  action  of  battery  against  Gibson  as  Gibeon 
has  against  the  Batavian  authorities.  It  would  perhaps  be  un- 
kind to  say  that  "Weltevreden"  was  an  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.  That  count  shall  not  therefore  be  laid  in  our  indictment, 
until  we  receive  reliable  notice  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
private  gentleman  who  reads  it  first.  That  it  is  a  fierce  attack 
upon  the  public,  and  likely  to  drive  many  well-meaning  per- 
sons, who  attempt  it,  into  a  premature  decline,  we  do  well 
believe — for — ^for — have  we  not  read  it?  Y©  Gods  I  have  wo 
not? 

Before  giving  the  publio  the  benefit  of  our  sofierings,  it  will 
be  perhaps  necessaty  to  recall  to  their  recollections  who  Cap- 
tain Gibson  is.  As  his  aaate  was  very  freely  used  a  year  ago, 
by  way  of  a  lash  to  scourge  General  Pierce's  administration 
with,  and  the  osual  amount  of  newspaper  "bullets  of  the 
brain"  manufactured  out  of  it;  aa  in  rabt  it  was  bellowed,  ^ 
Hotspur's  starling  himself  could  not  have  made  more  "damn' 
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able  iteration" — it  haa  of  course  been  forgotten — six  months 
ago  at  least. 

Be  it  remembered  tben,  that  once  upon  a  time,  there  vras  a 
man,  whose  name  vas  Gibson.  !Now  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Gibson  turned  his  wandering  feet  towards  the  Batch  E^t-In- 
dies ;  and  again  he  tnmed  him  about,  and  fetching  a  compass, 
retamed  to  the  United  States  of  North- America.  And  when 
he  came  there,  he  was  rery  wroth  against  all  manner  of  Dutch- 
men, because  the  authorities  of  Batavia  had  thrown  him  into 
Cm,  and  bj  the  space  of  many  months  entreated  him  bar- 
ualy ;  whereby  tne  star-spangled  banner  had  had  all  the 
ahine  t^eo  out  of  the  stars,  and  reoeived  an  addition  of  many 
moet  ignominious  stripes.  Accordingly  he  put  himself  upon 
hia  country,  and  demanded,  that,  upon  peril  of  covering  her- 
self with  eternal  infamy,  she  should  instantly  lift  her  red  right 
hand  and  wipe  the  Dutchmen  out  But  that  atrocious  Marcy, 
that  "  Bfite  noir"  of  all  magnificent  projectors,  who  need  "only 
a  few  milUoHs"  of  the  national  "tin,"  to  carry  out  their  schemes ; 
that  "Ogre"  of  the  small  "presaditti,"  and  rock-ahead  of  the 
"Herald,"  contumaciously  refused  to  annihilate  "Dentchland" 
for  and  on  account  of  the  said  Gibson.  Whereupon  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  whole  opposition  prees — "Tray,  Blanche,  and 
Sweetheart,  little  doga  and  all,"  set  up  such  a  howl,  that  the 
whole  land  was  terrified.  The  administration  had  no  pluck. 
The  administration  dared  not  defend  the  honor  of  our  flag. 
Americans  had  no  protection  abroad.  Our  consuls  were  not 
worth  their  salt  Our  name  was  di^aced ;  our  fiag  despised. 
The  unfortunate  Gibson  was  denied  redress.  Thrown  mto  a 
filthy  prison,  and  languishing  there  for  months.  His  ship  and 
good^  seized.  Himself  a  martyr  to  American  coun^  and 
disdain  of  oppression.  And  Pierce  and  Marcy,  to  use  Viscount 
OaatlereagH'a  magnificent  bull,  "smiling  like  hyenas  with  their 
hands  in  their  breeches^pockets,"  orer  the  awful  sufferings  of 
the  brave  and  ruined  Yankee  Tar.  Heaven  save  the  mark  I 
What  monsters  they  were  to  be  sure;  and  how  good  it  was  of 
the  opposition  press  to  show  them  up,  to  strip  them  naked,  to 
score  tneir  viUamous  backs  for  them.  Sudi  a  rod  as  Captain 
Gibson,  hardly  ever  fell  into  their  editorial  pickle  before. 

And  then  the  gallant  Captain,  failing  of  obtaining  jnfitioe 
from  his  own  "  puaillanimoua  government,"  (New- York  Herald 
et  id  genus  omne  lo^itur,)  went  as  gallantly  at  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment; and  juat  as  he  waa  doing  the  thing  up  as  brown,  as 
any  thing  might  be  expected  to  be  done  by  so  fiery  a  person, 
some  body — nie  wretch — went  and  lost  a  packet  of  papers — 
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the  Terj  vienticcd,  exact  pat^cage,  and  nothiog  but  it,  every 
letter  in  vbiofa  proved  the  Captain's  wrongs  and  the  Batayian 
authorities'  rasoalityl     "Wieu  Jugaces." 

But  behold  other  letters  took  their  places ;  not  exactly  such 
"  letters  home,"  as  should  "  these  unhappy  deeds  relate,  after 
the  manner  of  that  miraculons  lost  package;  but  letters  show- 
ing wherein  the  Captain,  hy  some  strange  forgetfulness,  proba- 
bly superinduced  by  his  long  confinement  in  a  Batavian  dun- 
geon, had  mistaken  altogether  the  road  which  took  him  there. 
It  leaked  out,  in  &ct,  that  one  fine  day  the  Captain  came  to 
Java,  with  a  ship-load  of  such  nice  little  omamenta  as  swords, 
pistole,  blnnderbasses,  and  other  harmless  and  peaceful  toys, 
for  the  use  of  children  and  barbariana  And  thereupon  he 
wrote  to  the  Sultan  of  Jambee,  as  he  says,  thus,  (page  204 :) 

"  I, ,  residing  in  the  great  land  of  America,  sena  greetings 

to  the  Lord  Sultan,  who  roles  over  the  Empire  of  Jamibee. 
This  writing  will  be  brought  into  your  presence,  by  the  chief 
officer  commanding  my  vessel ;  a  man  of  truth  and  skill,  in 
whose  words  and  Knowledge  I  have  great  confidence.  He  will 
speak  of  the  great  land  from  whence  I  came ;  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  America,  and  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
American  people  towards  his  highness  of  Jambee.  He  will  in- 
form my  Lord  Saltan  of  my  wish  to  visit  the  Eraton  at  Jam- 
bee, that  I  may  present  some  gifts  and  sentiments  of  friendship 
to  His  Highness,"  etc.,  etc 

What  a  pity  the  original  fetter  was  lost  in  that  packagel  For 
in  fact,  it  was  said  that  letter  contained  a  small  list  of  the  arms 
and  instruments  of  death  and  destruction,  on  board  the  gallant 
Captain's  ship ;  and  affectionately  intimated  that  the  gallant 
Captain,  saw,  with  unfeigned  regret,  the  dependent  and  op- 
pressed condition  of  His  Highness  of  Jambee,  and  if  Hia  High- 
ness would  obligingly  consent  to  undertake  to  cut  the  throats, 
and  blow  out  me  brains  of  all  the  Dut^men  in  Java,  the 
aforesaid  guns,  pistols,  blunderbusses,  with  powder  and  ball  to 
match,  were  very  heartily  at  his  service.  This  letter  he  em- 
ployed a  native  to  translate  into  "Jambee,"  but  he  did  more — ■ 
he  translated  it  into  exceeding  good  Butch,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Governor.  Whereupon  the  Governor  dispatched  a  messenger 
after  the  messenger  of  the  gallant  Captain,  and  a  Java  "  star" 
after  the  gallant  Captain  himself.  He,  the  said  Governor,  was 
also  barbarous  enough  to  hint  that  stirring  up  a  native  revolt, 
and  instigating  the  copper-colored  individuals  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  whites,  even  though  they  were  nothing  but  Bntchmen, 
amounted,  in  his  humble  opinion,  to  treason  against  the  gov- 
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enuuent,  and  the  said  Captam  oaght  to  be  hang  out  of  hand. 
Oat  of  consideratioD,  however,  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  commute  his  sentence,  and  simply 
shot  him  up  in  a  safe  place.   Which  he  did.  Hence  these  teais. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  atrocity  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  substitutes  the  prison  of  "  Weltevreden"  for 
the  gallows  of  Batavia.  But  when  we  visit  a  foreign  country, 
and  feel  like  playing  the  conspirator  against  the  constituted 
government  thereof  we  sincer^y  trust  tnat  Capt^n  Gibson's 
case  will  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  precedent. 

But  if  the  mercy  of  Uie  Dutch  QoTcmment  saved  a  life  from 
the  rope,  they  had  no  power  to  save  it  &om  the  press ;  and 
accortfingly,  the  remarkable  romance  of  "  Weltevreden"  ifl  now 
before  us.  We  say  "  remarkable,"  because  it  is  remarkable 
how  any  one  man  could  have  written  ao  much  nonsense  on 
one  subject — although  that  subject  were  his  own  precious  self  I 
A  romance — because  the  truth  in  it  is  like  Salario's  reasons, 
"a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff."  Unlike  Salario's 
reasons,  however,  it  is  worth  hunting  a  day  for,  since  when  it 
is  found,  it  proves  tiiat  the  Butch  Gorernment  made  a  hamane 
but  singular  mistake,  in  not — hanging  the  author. 

The  book  consists  of  five  hundred  pages.  Who  wrote  it 
will  remain  a  puzzle.  Several  hands  appear  to  have  been  at 
work  upon  it.  Since,  however,  the  galbnt  Captain  fathers  it, 
gallaDtry  forbid  that  he  should  not  have  the  entire  credit.  It 
IS  divided  into  "fifty-four  days,"  probably  for  the  benefit  of 
ordinary  readers,  for  whom  each  division  will  undoubtedly  be 
an  excellent  day's  work.  This  view  of  the  case  is  strength- 
ened by  the  &ct,  that  every  division  commences,  "  on  a  &jr 
day,"  "  on  the  25tii  of  Apnl," — evidently  a  misprint  iav  the 
Ist  of  April — or,  "in  the  dark  clouds  of  night,"  or,  with  "the 
sun's  declining  rays,"  or,  on  the  "second  day," — a  canning 
way  of  keeping  up  with  his  readers,  or  rather  of  keeping  his 
readers  up  with  him.  To  the  style  we  can  not  pretend  to  do 
justice.  Its  magnificent  inoomprehensibiUty  drives  to  mute 
despair.  A  single  extract  must  suffice,  though  an  hundred 
would  faU  to  do  it  justice,  videlicet: 

"  Amid  many  pendant  lamps  like  lighted  lotos  cups  softly 
shaded  with  an  odorous  incense  cloud  from  burning  benzoin 
amid  yellow  and  scarlet  robes  of  glittering  gems  and  many 
pretty  bright  golden  hued  fikces  was  one  more  soft  and  nobte 
of  fine  Arab  type  in  many  lines  of  carving  nose  thin  lips 
rounded  chin  and  proud  setting  of  the  neck  but  softer  ones  of 
Fassnmah  poesy  marked  the  swelling  brow  with  its  downy 
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bolder  at  tlie  base  of  the  numeiTa  moaat  of  gloaay  hiiir  tliat 
rose  with  magnificent  sweep  crowning  a  noble  domain  of 
beaaty  and  dignified  womanly  grace  whicli  had  fittingly  been 
named  the  flawless  gem."  Jupiter,  what  a  woman  1  But  the 
Tomen  were  by  &r  the  least  extraordinarTPart  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  men  exceeded  them  by  half  lor  the  Captain  was 
not  kept  in  jail  because  he  had  been  gmlty  of  treason :  quite 
the  reverse.  It  was  because  tJie  authorities  of  Batayia  fell  in 
lore  with  him.  They  found  out,  cunning  Dutchmen,  that  he 
was  an  ingenious  Yankee,  and  knew  how  to  make  eveiy  thing, 
from  a  humming-top  to  a  ohnrch-organ.  So  they  kept  him  as 
a  sort  of  pubhc  constructor.  That  was  the  mysterr  in  the 
mouse-trap.  And  they  were  so  afraid  of  losing  him,  tnat  it  is 
credibly  reported  the  Qov&tdot  always  slept  across  the  door  of 
his  cell,  and  die  Grand  Muiti  watched  under  his  window  night 
and  day.  And  he  made  them  church-steeples,  and  fire-brick ; 
sagar-mills,  and  spinning-wheels — ^in  short,  he  made  those  be- 
nighted Batavians  every  thing.  From  the  window  of  his  cell 
he  stretched  oat  bis  magician's  wand,  and  Batavia  rose  &om  a 
state  of  barbaric  rudeness  to  a  pitch  of  ease,  plen^,  and  elegant 
civilization. 

No  wonder  the  Batavians  kept  bim  lo<Ajed  up.  Blessed, 
however,  be  "the  &tes,  and  sistera  three,  and  sach  odd 
branches  of  learning,"  for  cutting  his  priaon-bats  in  twain,  and 
transmuting''  Weltevreden"  the  prison,  into  "  Weltevreden" 
the  book,  vVithout  it  we  might  still  have  donbted  the  justice 
of  the  gallant  Captain's  imprisonment 

Typographically,  the  book  is  well  gotten  up,  and  does  credit 
to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  its  publishers.  Nor  is  it  without 
a  certain  degree  of  interest — enough,  indeed,  to  give  it  a  wide 
circulation.  S^arate  the  author  and  the  book,  and  accept  the 
latter  as  a  pure  fiction,  and  it  is  very  readable.  Tales  of 
pirates;  dusky  maidens,  with  their  fingers  pinched  between 
the  split  bamboos  of  a  proa's  deck  to  keep  tnem  quiet,  whilst 
being  forcibly  carried  away  from  their  disconsolate,  paternal 
relations;  Dutch  interiors;  Javanese  manners,  occasionallr 
well  hit  off;  and  a  large  amount  of  "  Qnoommon  fine  writing^ 
about  every  thing  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular — make 
up  a  volume  over  which  one  may  spena  an  afternoon  not  un- 
pleasantly. 

The  noticeable  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  that  it  t&citlv 
*'  ooofesaea  the  cittpe,"  and  makes  no  effort  to  appeal  to  the  higa 
court  of  public  sentiment  fiom  the  verdict  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  States  Geoenl,  ex  rdaiio  Wal- 
ter M.  Gibson. 
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Taa  mr&ttk  Koropeu  writer  vho  mentions  chea  ts  the  oelebnted  Greek 
princeBB,  Aniift  Oomnena,  of  Constuitinople.  She  calla  the  game  Zatrikitm, 
■ad  aaja  Hut  the  Qreeki  derired  it  from  the  BehrlonieDB ;  «nd  that  her 
&ther,  Aleiliu,  who  wm  fbnd  of  playlug,  owed  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him  to  the  friend  with  wliom,  late  at  night,  he  sat  at  chcoa. 

It  has  been  surmised  bj  some,  that  chess  tTavelied  into  western  Enrope 
from  Constantinople ;  and  that  it  was  canied  b^  oommeraial  men  to  Barce- 
lona, to  Venice,  and  to  varioos  eea-porta  whi<^  traded  iftth  the  Greelc  metro- 
polis. Bj  olben  it  has  been  Bopposed  that  the  Hoors  of  Spain  took  thither 
this  Miental  gan>^  and  thjtt  Fraaoe  and  Italy  learnt  it  fivm  the  Spaniards. 
It  has  bcMi  fl^  bjr  a  tUrd  set  of  antiquariee,  that  the  Orusadeifl  acquired 
this  game  in  the  Bast,  and  bronght  it  with  them  from  the  E0I7  Land.  In 
the  flrst  case,  the  technical  terms  would  hare  a  Qredc,  and  in  the  second 
case  a  Spanish  complenon,  or  detiratioo ;  but  the  words  cfteaJbnatfl,  root, 
etc.,  an  Persian,  so  that  thej  seem,  in  bat,  to  hare  been  directly  imported 
from  the  East 

Hf  de,  in  his  dissertation  De  Zviu  OrittUaiwm,  states  that  the  Persians 
do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  chess,  but  admit  that  thej  receired  it 
from  Hindostan,  in  the  reign  of  Ohosroea  Nushirran,  that  is,  sboat  the  mid. 
die  of  the  tizth  oentnrj.  This  idea  Sale  confirms  in  Qie  prebce  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran,  which  work  contains  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  the 
game  of  chess.  Bonn,  the  phyridan  of  Nnshirrsn,  imported  the  game 
from  CanTacuria.  Freret,  in  his  Origine  dat  Eoheu,  remarks  that  in  the 
great  dictioiwy  of  the  Ohhtese,  at  the  word  SUatgU,  it  ia  related  that  chess 
was  introduoed  into  Ohina  under  the  reign  of  Vouti,  who  ascended  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  687  of  tlie  Christian  era,  and  that  the  game  was  brought 
from  Hindostan.    Thus  all  authorities  conspire  to  show  that  chess  is  de- 


*  buwca  "Arte  brers,  e  inttDdnctum  nuiy  neoenarii^  rto."  SalMnenca,  U9S. 
Damiano,  Borneo  1S12.  Buy  LqMC,  1M4.  Olaimtio,  T\um,  1EB1.  Philidor,  Lcm- 
don,  llie.  Allfuer,  Wien,  ISIL  Walker,  "Wien,  1B36.  Hatch  at  Ghees  played 
between  Uie  L(md(m  and  Bdinbm^  Ohibe.    Sra    ISCfl. 
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rived  from  tiw  Hindoo!,  and  b«g>a  to  be  pbtfed  it  the  begjimuig  of  th«  iizUt 
oeoturJ^ 

Sir  WQlum  Jones,  in  the  first  Tolnme  of  his  works,  (p.  631,)  gives  kn 
Koonnt  of  kn  Indian  game  called  Ciatun^i,  or  the  four  kings;  in  which 
wght  piecefl,  baring  sncb  moremoits  as  oar  cheBS-men,  were  stationed  at 
eacb  of  the  four  comers,  and  moved  bf  four  pliers,  not  according  to  sjb- 
tem,  bat  as  iHrected  by  the  throw  of  dice.  The  obserratdona  made  during 
theee  compolsary  mores  appear  to  have  suggested  the  prindples  of  volun- 
tai^  ti^^^  i  which  was  probably  lubstituted  for  the  dder  game  of  chance, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  opinion  authorised  iu  the 
lostitutw  of  Uenu,  and  corroborated  in  the  Koran,  that  games  of  hazard  are 
G0ubai7  to  nJigious  duty.  The  name  Ohaturaitfa,  or  four  corners,  was 
IJTen  to  this  reformed  game,  and  remuncd  attached  to  it  after  the  subsequent 
amendment  of  consolidating  the  allied  armies,  and  redudng  the  players  to 

D'Harbdot  tells  us  that  a  Bramin  named  Sissa,  the  son  of  Daher,  whom 
Arabian  writers  call  Kassir,  invented  the  game  of  chess  for  the  amusement 
and  instmcUoD  of  King  Behiam.  Whether  this  be  the  Tyasa  of  Sir  WH- 
liaot  Jones,  who  1^  rules  for  playing  the  old  CAatwronfro,  some  fatnrt 
ttientalist  may  asoertun.  In  our  judgment,  the  Kndoos  invented  only  the 
Ohaturanga,  and  the  Persians  devised  the  admirable  alteration  of  reducing 
the  playera  to  two.  Our  conjecture  reposes  on  the  etymological  indications 
that  CAaturattfia  is  a  Sanscrit  word  adopted  by  the  PeraianB  in  the  form 
C&atranff,  aa  the  name  of  chets ;  whereas,  the  piece  which  we  call  the  queen, 
has  Ute  native  Persian  appellation  ,^n,  vbir.  Now  the  primitive  OAattiran- 
tfa<i(  the  Hindoos  had  no  virirs;  each  of  the  Ibnr  armies  conristingirfdgfat 
flgnres  headed  by  a  king.  Surely,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  those  who 
have  named  this  piece,  introduced  it.  We  may  add  fliat  chess,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  when  played  by  the  Hindoos,  borrows  Perman  tochnioal  terms. 
Identenant  Uoor,  in  his  NarratiM  of  a  Detaehment  from  the  Mahratta 
Army,  (1794,)  relates  that  be  played  at  chess  against  fbor  Bramins  in  a  pa- 
goda, and  that  they  pronoonced  the  final  Skah  mat  (these  are  Persian  words) 
with  the  most  polished  genUeness. 

Sir  Wmiam  Jones  ts  of  opinion  that  chess  was  invented  by  one  effort  ot 
some  powerfhl  genius ;  Uiat  it  was  created  by  the  first  intention ;  and  that 
it  sprang,  like  Pallas,  fdll-grown  from  the  head  of  the  great  contriver.  We 
conmder  a  progreanve  formation  to  be  ftr  moM  aoal^ous  to  the  usual  conrse 
of  nature ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  indicated  with  probabilify  some  of 
the  leading  steps  In  the  intaresHng  series.  One,  howevM",  deserves  &rther 
contemplation.  The  Hollanders  have  a  game  which  they  call  Halay  draagbta, 
and  which  they  imported  from  the  Bast-Indies.  In  this  game,  the  pawns 
move  diagonally,  and  take  strught  forwards ;  there  are  crowned  pieces  for 
the  banning,  which  t^e  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  a  triple  crown  is 
acquired  with  a  tkrttier  privil^e,  like  that  of  the  oheaa-rook,  oa  reacbiog 
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ttie  eztrone  row  of  the  board.  This  game  seenu  to  pnsem  %  traoa  of  odo 
of  the  intermediate  atepB  between  dnugfats  and  chess;  it  is  pla7«d«iUt 
fire  qneens  and  ten  pawns,  on  a  board  of  a  hundred  squaree.  If  we  had 
not  the  eTidence  of  histoiy,  addaced  froia  Vyaaa  \>j  Sir  Wniiam  Jones,  that 
Ohaturanga  was  originally  plajed  with  dice,  we  might  not  hare  inieired  that 
chess  had  been  a  game  of  chance  in  anjr  pui  of  its  progress. 

The  earlj  metrical  romances  of  Europe  ascribe  much  pTofiden<7  in  cheas 
to  the  knights  of  Arthur,  and  to  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne.  Sir  TrTStan 
plajs  with  Essylda,  and  Sir  Haon  with  the  daughter  of  Sing  Irotrin.  This, 
however,  is  an  anaohronism ;  and  these  wrifere  carry  back  to  a  prior  period 
manners  which  were  obBerred  among  the  Orasaders.  In  the  romance  of  tha 
Four  Brothers,  Qawio,  Agravain,  Qneret,  and  Qalleret,  who  go  in  qoest  of 
Sir  Laoncelo^  the  critical  adventure  consists  in  playing  at  chess  with  the 
fitiiy  PlorimeL  In  the  Bomaont  of  the  Rose,  where  cheas  is  mentioned, 
oocurs  (he  fi^owing  line : 

"Fol^  dieTBlien^jt«rMV  niroca;" 

whence  it  appears  that  the  Pertian  ftn,  viztr,  was  the  orif^nal  Emopean 
name  tar  the  piece  called  in  England  the  queen.  So,  again,  in  the  Latin 
monkish  rhymes  which  describe  a  pawn's  adrancement : 

"  Am owTmraMMr,  tmte  batajurt toeaktr" 

According  to  Vx.  Twisa,  whose  boot  on  chess  deserres  republication,  the 
first  modem  writer  on  this  snlyect  was  Jacob  de  Ctesotis,  a  Donunicau  firiar, 
who  fiourished  about  the  year  1300,  and  who  composed  twenty-four  chq>- 
ters  concwnlng  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  game ;  without,  however,  in- 
cluding any  mles  of  play.  This  work  was  translated  into  French  before 
1330  by  John  de  Vignay,  another  monk ;  whose  version  was  farther  trans- 
lated into  Engli^,  and  is  remarkable  fbr  being  the  first  bocdc  printed  in  Eng- 
land with  maltti  ^pee  by  Caxton,  in  1471. 

Our  Exchequer  is  so  named  from  its  pavement  resembling  a  chess-board ; 
and  in  a  book  preserved  there,  which  records  the  persons!  ezpensM  of  Hen- 
ry VU,  an  mtry  occurs  of  fiity-siz  >iliillinpi  and  ^ht  pence  lost  at  tables 
andcheis.'  Sulbw,  the  poet-laureate  to  Henry TIIL,wa8fi»dof  chess,  and 
celebrates  the  guae  In  rhyme:  it  oft«n  supplies  him  with  an  aUad<m  or  a 
metaphor.  Queen  iSlizabeth  was  taught  to  play  chess  by  her  precepttv, 
Soger  Aschau ;  aad,  as  Am  oocnpied  his  time  much,  both  in  teaching  and 
in  amuring  hv.  It  was  eonsldered  as  ungrateful  that  she  never  rewarded  him 
with  any  thing  b^tor  tiuui  a  prebendal  stall  at  tork.  King  James  I.  was 
fond  of  ohesi,  asd  willingly  taught  the  game  to  his  yonng  friends.  Id  one 
of  his  speechs,  he  says  tiiat  "  Kings  can  exalt  low  things,  and  abase  high 
things,  making  the  snbjeotB  like  men  at  chess,  a  pawn  to  take  a  tnsbop  or  a 
knight"  ^ 
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Umbo,  hovsrer,  are  men  tDtiqaBriftn  {nrticulm,  of  no  Tiae  to  th«  pro- 
greiB  of  the  Bci«iiee  of  chtaa  Thtij  may  unuM  the  idlenun  of  a  solitarj* 
amateur,  bat  will  not  ahupen  the  ASi  of  contending  chunpionB:  they  may 
bn«y  the  imaginition  aboat  a  hTorite  pnreiut,  bnt  hare  no  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  intellect  for  conflict    Let  ua  torn  to  other  considerationfl. 

Damiauo  had  the  glory  of  bcdng  the  flist  author  who,  in  Gorope,  wrote  a 
treatise  intended  to  fitdlitate  the  gtndy  of  the  game.  The  title,  or  banalated 
title  of  lus  work  is  JJibro  da  vrnparart  gioeare  a  Seaeeki,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent aothor  does  not  poesesa  the  original,  but  the  long  subsequent  edition  of 
1664.  Damiaoo  was  a  Portnguese :  hia  {nBtmetions  are  laaned  both  in  Ital- 
ian and  in  Spaniah,  Bo  tlut  he  addressed  the  entire  Proven^  public :  and  his 
book  was  reprinted  both  at  Barcelona  and  at  Venice.  Hia  games  are  drawn 
up  as  if  castling  was  not  in  use. 

DamianowM  Bttcceeded  by  Rny-Lopez,  a  Spaniih  priest  of  Ca&a,  who 
printed  Us  bookon  chess  at  Aloala,  in  1G6I.  It  conlaJDB  aixty-aix  games,  of 
which  twen^fbnr  are  from  Damiano :  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  re- 
printed in  16S4. 

Mr.  Sarrat  awards  to  Damiano  a  degree  of  skill  soperior  to  that  of  Lopez, 
bnthiftriortotbatof  Salvio,  who  pabUshed  at  Naples,  in  1004,  "/I  Putti- 
ng, dtl  Sahio,  topra  el  gioeo  dei  SeaeAi."  The  first  part  of  this  work  con- 
ttuns  an  historical  account  of  the  game,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  eminent 
players ;  such  as  Bnzecca,  a  Saracen,  and  Leonardo  da  CutrL  Salvio  cx- 
ceDed  so  young  at  chess,  that  he  was  called  ii  puttina,  the  boy,  by  excellance, 
and  travelled  about  to  cThibit  his  skill.  Early  ezeniso  is  in  every  thing 
&TorabIe  to  saperior  proficiency.  He  virited  Rome  in  16T4,  where  he  played 
both  with  Ruy-Lopei  and  with  Leonardo  da  Catr!  and  beat  them  both. 
These  two  players  had  been  engaged  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
Philip  n.  of  Spun  -,  and  Leonardo,  having  won,  receired  a  considerablB  pre- 
sent 

Among  the  good  books  on  chess,  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  the  French 
work  printed  for  Konig,  of  Strasburg,  in  1803,  entitled  "S^ataf/im**  de» 
EiAee*,"  Tim  anthor  of  that  concise  bnt  condensed  pocket  volume  is  pro- 
bably a  Oennan  learned  in  the  literature  of  chess,  and  perhaps  the  cele- 
brated Hoses  Srsebel  himselC  ffifterto  the  "  TraiU  dt»  Amatewn," 
printed  in  1775,  had  been  the  popular  book  of  the  French  on  this  sabject : 
but  the  author  of  the  8tratageme»  avails  himself  of  Oreco,  of  Stamma,  of 
IjoIU,  of  PhiUdor,  of  Stein,  who  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1789,  and  of  Koch, 
who  published  in  1801.  A  principal  advantage  of  the  Stratagimtt  is  tbe 
transparent  method  of  mapping  the  chess-board  irtiicb  is  adopted  in  it,  and 
the  brief  literal  notation  which  records  the  saccessive  steps  of  warfare, 
niis  is  a  real  amendment  of  what  may  be  called  the  stenography  of  chefs,, 
and  much  facilitates  the  nnderstandlng  of  a  literary  perusal  of  any  given 
game.  It  is  a  plan  of  notation  invented  by  Moses  Hirschel,  a  German  Jew, 
who  edited  Qreco  and  Stamma,  the  Gali^irian  and  the  Aleppo  games,  on  bts 
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own  principle  of  checkered  uid  literal  ddineAtion ;  and  who  is  deservedly 
lioDored  for  the  apt  siinplicit;  of  his  new  sdentific  character,  which  forme  ■ 
sort  of  UDiversal  laogiuge  for  chcES.  Like  the  notes  of  the  musiciaD,  or  the 
flouHshea  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  flguree  of  the  arithmetidan,  it  can  be  read 
bj  any  nation  in  ita  own  toD^e :  it  is  a  paugr^)hy,  remarkable  alike  ibr 
conciseness  and  distinctness. 

Lastly  occur  the  games  of  Salvio.  The  Italian  meHiod  of  castling,  adopted 
in  these  games,  should  have  been  explained  by  an  iDtroductoi;  note.  Far 
the  greater  part  of  the  book,  namely,  two  hundred  and  Beveoty-siz  pmes,  is 
occupied  with  the  exertions  of  Salrio ;  who  intooduced  into  literature,  we 
belieTe,  the  word  gambetlo,  to  designate  tlie  $triiU,  or  double  move  of  a 
pawn.  This  word  is  here  £nglished  ffombit  and  not  gamM  ;  which  latter 
form  we  shonld  have  deemed  more  consonant  with  English  analogy. 

Like  a  Greek  tragedy,  a  game  at  cheaa  may  naturally  be  divided  into  three 
acts,  (he  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  An  orderly  teacher  would 
first  descant  on  the  method  of  opening  a  game,  and  decorate  his  lecture  with 
specimens  of  the  more  cnrioos  and  masterly  outsets  which  are  unagined,  or 
preserred,  by  the  clasaical  writers  on  the  arL  He  would  next  collect  and 
critjcise  the  poignant  positions,  and  the  embarrassing  situatiooB  which  have 
extorted  contradictory  counsels  from  eminent  champions.  Finally,  he 
would  enlarge  on  the  methods  which  are  useful  in  deciding  the  tennination, 
and  he  would  bring  under  coutemplation  a  selectioo  of  the  more  splendid, 
rerolutionary,  aad  decisively  sudden  catastrophes.  Here,  however,  we  are 
made  to  travel  with  some  confusion  from  games  to  gambets,  from  situations 
to  openings,  from  variations  to  positions,  and  from  conclusions  to  attacks ; 
always,  indeed,  occupied  with  interesting,  but  not  with  consecutive  matter. 

If  it  be  the  ofBce  of  the  drama,  as  Aiistotle  pretends,  to  purge  the  paa- 
sions  of  pity  and  fear,  and  by  exhausting  their  excesses  on  ideal  casee,  to 
bring  them  under  the  control  of  discretion,  surely  it  might  be  the  nobler 
office  of  chess  to  purge  the  military  passion.  While  U  is  feeding  hopes  and 
fears,  analogous  to  those  of  war&re,  with  hannless  gratifications,  it  is 
adapted  to  insinuate  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a  wild  and  gambling 
temerity :  and  to  teach  the  disciple  of  its  lessons  uniformly  to  trust  in  ade- 
quate precaution  alone  for  the  means  of  victory.  The  poet  of  Caissa  has 
inculcated  a  great  moral,  in  '"alri"g  Uars  the  allegorical  contriver  of  chess. 

It  has  been  sud  that  chess  tends  excessively  to  repress  an  adventurous 
disposition.  By  accustoming  men  to  ft  struggle  in  which  skill,  and  ^ill 
alone,  is  always  necessarily  to  predominate,  they  are  brought  out  of  the 
world  of  experience  into  that  of  philosophy.  They  acquire  an  undue  re- 
liance on  cold  foresight  and  precaution,  and  they  are  nude  to  look  with  con- 
tempt not  only  on  the  magic  of  prayer,  but  on  tiie  miracles  of  fortune.  Now 
human  life,  like  whist,  is  made  up  of  chance  and  skill ;  and,  though  it  is 
worth  while  to  learn  the  play,  yet  sometimes  the  cards,  and  sometimes  the 
partner,  will  disappoint  the  wisest  efibrts.    A  mixed  game  prepares  the  mind 
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to  complimeDt  prosperity  with  the  pnise  of  skil],  uid  to  consde  advw^tj 
with  the  notice  of  ita  nnluckj  dealB;  but  chess,  where  wisdom  sIw^yB  wins, 
may  leftd  to  that  insolent  obduracy  which  worships  success  with  unqualified 
admiration,  and  pelts  every  child  of  ruin  vith  the  nickname,  "fooV  If  the 
laws  of  nature  were  oot  too  complex  for  ns  to  calculate  their  indlTidual  re- 
sults, not  only  superetition  would  expire,  but  pity  also  among  men ;  and  is 
there  no  room  for  apprehending  that  an  exclusive  and  persevering  applica- 
tion to  this  game,  in  which  every  situation  is  the  obviooB  result  of  unswerr- 
ing  laws,  may  iavor  a  turn  of  mind  that  is  more  welcome  in  the  magistrate 
than  in  the  neighbor  f  Against  inconsistency  in  our  expectations,  however, 
oheBs  is  a  powerful  antidote, 

Cerutti,  in  his  animated  poem  on  the  game,  ascribes  the  invention  to  phi- 
losophy: 

"  Mm  ami,  protoTtgiOTU  vnt  intioetnk  guerrt, 

Qai  cSarwK  imw  foiiirs,  saw  ifamjier  la  terre  ; 

L'ambition  te  plait  dana  k>  a/mbab  atoiglaiu ; 

JIaii  laphHosophit  aux  eonibatt  dts  taiaa." 

It  is  related  of  PhUidor,  who  excelled  all  the  London  players,  that  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1T96,  he  waited  by  apppointment  on  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor, played  six  games  ogEunst  him,  and  lost  them  all.  The  Turk  bad  made 
the  condition  that  his  queen,  as  is  usual  at  Constantinople,  should  have  the 
knight's  move,  and  this  put  Fhilidor  out  of  bis  combinations.  It  ia  farther 
stated,  in  the  narrative  of  Ur.  Twias,  that  the  Turkish  ambassador  objected 
to  use  PhDidor's  sculptured  figures  with  horses'  heads,  and  produced  pieces 
made  by  Uie  turner,  which  too  nearly  resembled  one  another.  The  Turk 
stipulated  ttus  last  condition  out  of  superstition.  Chess  is  prohibited  in  the 
Koran ;  but  the  Mohammedan  clergy,  finding  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
game,  wished  to  discover  Its  compatibility  with  the  bith ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly argued  that  Mohammed's  objection  to  chess  was  founded  on  its  idola- 
trous character.  The  players  used  images,  which  it  was  even  forbidden  to 
make,  and  which  might  eauly  restore  the  use  of  teraphim,  or  pocket-gods. 
Having  given  this  opinion,  they  permitted  a  chess  which  was  played  with 
plun  pieces. 

We  are  aware  with  bow  bowed  a  neck,  with  how  crouching  a  step,  in  how 
humble  an  attitude,  a  man  should  approach  a  mufti ;  with  how  hesitating 
an  accent,  and  how  Utering  a  tongue,  he  should  venture  to  differ  from  him ; 
but,  if  we  may  trust  our  version  of  the  Koran,  and  the  collocation  of  the 
prohibition  there  among  those  which  are  given  against  games  of  chance,  we 
should  rather  lean  to  the  doctrine  that  Mohammed  forbad  chess,  not  as  an 
idolatrous  game,  but  as  a  game  of  hazard ;  and  we  draw  from  the  prohibi- 
tion this  curious  farther  inference,  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
Koran,  chess  was  still  a  game  of  chance,  and  existed  only  in  the  form  called 
chaturanga.    This  prohibition  in  the  Koran  so  exactly  coincides  with  the 
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period  at  which  the  PeraiftiiB  dropped  the  use  of  dice  \i  Chaturuigia,  thkt  it 
evidentlj  occasioned  the  refbim ;  and  thns  the  Unitarian  prophet  maj  bim- 
edf  be  considered  as  having  made  the  greatest  practical  iinproreiaent  in 
chess,  which  that  noblest  ofgames  has  received  Id  the  course  of  its  progress 
&om  infancj  to  mataritf . 


ELECTRIC       LINES- 


Taa  Eloetrto  TaUgnpli— 

"ThB  (teed  olltd  Ll^itDhig  (ur  tha  FMca) 
Wh  tuned  la  the  Unltad  Btats) 
Twu  FnnUln'i  hand  Uut  ought  tha  hone— 
Tim  hmiMed  b;  Fnfeieoi  Mens," 

Deui  B :  The  faregoing  tout  waa  g;iren  at  the  telebration  in  Canada  upon  tajin^ 

the  electric  Bub-marine  wirea.  AUhough  old  Neplane  amllowed  at  m  gulp  (he  cable  with- 
out d  thxh,  and  prevented  the  eDterpiisa  at  pregent,  it  must  be  admitted  they  came  thvn- 
tJsnn^ncaTaitnittnfaccompliiihmeiit  of  theiF  purpose,  ud  it  no  dialaot  daj  will  eiton- 
ieh  the  lEriathana  or  the  deep.  Toan  trulf,  B.  D.  P> 

New-Yowc,  Ootobw,  1856. 

To  bind  the  TTiuoa  with  a  cbaut, 
.And,  like  "  Prometheus, "  ateal  again 
The  fire  from  heaven  to  light  his  w^, 
Doth  bi%bt-e7ed  Science  now  eaaay. 
The  valle /a  bed,  the  monntaiB-loi^ 
Ka  traddesa  waj  no  more  can  atop; 
UingUng  with  earth  and  dr  and  alream, 
Onward  be  travela,  like  a  dream. 
Brining  to  the  expectant  ear 
.    The  worda  of  hope,  or  darkening  ibar. 
Bright  menei^r  I  as  awIA  aa  tboaght 
Thj  errand  to  the  heart  Is  brongbt — 
trrna  (Ustanl  mother  to  her  child, 
Who  long  ftom  braue  hath  been  exile^ 
Breathing  of  lore,  nnchaoged  and  tnie, 
Thongh  diataooe  Udes  Qmh  from  the  view. 
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Yet  Munitad,  heart  to  heart, 
B7  thee,  thoa  blight  and  heaTen-bom  art  [ 
TbAt  like  a  wandering  spirit  brings 
Sweet  hope  upon  yonr  idewlesa  wings, 
As  when  the  itan  together  song, 
And  yyj  thrtn^  heaTen'a  broad  archway  rung. 
So  BhaU  the  coming  agra  blen 
This  cord  of  holj  tendemsa^ 
Binding,  m  with  a  thread  of  life, 
Hie  parted  mother,  child,  and  wift^ 
The  wounded  heart  can  ciKoibrt  take 
From  words  of  lor^  that  else  might  break ; 
Streams  of  affactioii  Bwill  Hhall  glide 
Along  the  wire  with  unchecked  tide^ 
And  msbing  thoughts  shall  fire  the  tr^ti 
Of  this  Promethean  lore-linked  chain. 
"  The  lines  that  breathe  and  words  that  bom" 
Will  Bwiftly  flj  and  awiit  return, 
Ebbing  and  flowing  as  a  liTer, 
Unchanged,  and  constant  and  lor  sTer, 
^11  Heaven's  own  lightning,  from  the  sky, 
Bball  bid  yooT  eartli-born  glory  die. 
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FOBEIGN. 

Tbi  war,  like  Bome  umrieldj  mooster,  dra^  Its  sloir  length  along.  Suc- 
cesses, which,  to  AmeticuiB,  appear  much  too  trifling  for  the  amount  of  glorifi- 
catioD  eipended  upon  th«n  m  the  vicinify  of  Bow-Bells,  Downing  street, 
ntinting-House  Square,  and  the  Tuileries,  hare  crowned  the  vast  exertions 
of  tiie  Allies  in  the  Crimea. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  war  for  us,  however,  is  its  speedy  effect  upon 
trade,and  the  threatened  deruigement  of  English  &nd  French  finances.  We 
otn  not  hug  ouraelTca  tn  the  comfortable  belief  that  merchants  and  traders 
may  ful  and  smash  from  Cairo  to  Comhill,  and  leave  us  intact  on  ibis  Bide 
the  Atlantic  The  brotherhood,  and  iatimale  connection  of  human  interests, 
is  in  nothing  more  stronglj  developed  than  in  the  connections  of  trade. 
Time  and  treaties  maj  draw  the  boundaries  of  states.  Empires,  as  such, 
may  exist  independently  of  each  other.  But  mercantile  interest  is  universal 
as  the  world.  Bed  and  blue  lines  upon  a  map,  or  agreements  upon  paper  or 
parchment,  will  not  do  any  thing  towards  makii^  one  mercantile  nation  inde- 
pendent of  another.  They  constitute  a  Eunily,  and  their  interests  are  so 
nearly  allied  that  to  injure  one  is  to  injure  all.  The  debits  and  credits  of  the 
mercantile  world  make  Wall  street,  and  the  Bourse,  Hamburgh  and  London, 
mere  continuations  of  each  other.  True,  the  shock  may  be  violent  in  one, 
and  the  electric  current  of  misfortune  which  paralyies  that,  may  be  so  fkr 
weakened  hefore  it  reaches  the  other,  as  not  to  stop  the  vital  functions  of 
trade ;  but  it  will  aiter  all  shake  them  rudely.  We  have,  therefore,  to  an- 
ticipate our  share  of  commercial  failure  and  monetary  panic,  if  the  drain  of 
spede  from  the  Bsnkof  Englandshould  continne,and  a  suspension  ofspede 
payments  occur.  It  threatens  to  take  that  shape  already.  The  steady  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  panic  in  the  money  markets  of  London  and 
Paris,  will  necessitate  it ;  but  it  is  a  desperate  remedy.  When  we  hear  the 
intimation ;  when  we  read  the  grave  speculations  upon  its  approach,  which 
every  mul  brings  across  the  Atlantic,  we  mentdly  exclaim — Glorious  old 
Andrew  Jackson,  you  need  no  monument  in  brass  or  marble.    Tour  monu- 
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ment  ia  in  gold ;  it  rises  ererrnbere  throughout  jwa  conntry  !a  the  Bpede 
BfBtem,  and  we  c«n  not  but  think  thtt,  of  all  bis  rictories,  the  fictory  over 
tbo  United  States  Bsnk,  and  the  system  which  made  it  a  State  engine,  and 
harnessed  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  to  its  "  financiers  " — atatelj  caniiges 
— was  the  best  and  greatest  We  are  reaping  every  day  the  fruits  of  it,  in 
tranquillity,  bu^nesa  stability,  and  a  reliable  currency.  And  what  bles^g 
can  exceed  a  reliable  and  stable  current^  t  To  contemplate  the  misery  of  an 
unstable  and  fluctuating  one,  a  currency  acted  upon  by  every  political  wire- 
puller; at  the  mercy  of  erery  ministry;  dnggiog  the  gOTemment,  or 
dragged  by  it  to  the  earth  with  erery  fluctuation  of  trade,  crisis  of  com- 
merce, or  reverse  of  war — is  to  lo<Jc  upon  such  a  picture  of  uniTeraal  misery 
as  makes  the  stontest  heart  recoil,  and  the  firmest  hand  to  tremble.  Widow 
and  orphan,  tradesman  and  mechanic,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  share  in 
the  (»mmon  misery  entailed  by  the  alliance  of  Bank  and  State.  There  can 
be  but  one  more  deadly  and  penucious  alliance  into  which  the  State  can 
enter,  and  that  ia  with  the  Church.  England  to^lay  is  banning  to  groan^ 
and  cry  out,  in  anticipation  of  this  terrible  misery.  She  is  repeating,  in 
16S6,  the  arguments  used  in  the  celebrated  "Bullion  Committee"  of  1811. 
It  Is,  perhaps,  a  just  rebibutdon  that  a  second  national  bankruptcy,  incurred 
for  the  oUianoe  with  Napoleon  III.,  should  revive  the  memory  of  that  in- 
curred by  her  insane  faabvd  of  Napoleon  L,  and  the  democralie  principle  he 
represented. 

But  in  whatever  lesthetical  shape  it  may  present  itself  the  material  one  ifl 
a  depredated  currency  and  mercantile  panUysis. 

Suppose  the  bank  ceases  to  pay  in  qwde,  and,  as  daring  the  Continental 
war,  her  notes  are  made  legal  tender  by  act  of  Parliament  f  Parliament  is 
all  powerfuL  Yes — to  pass  acts  of  Parliament;  but  to  alter  the  laws  of 
trade,  weaker  than  the  poorest  shoemaker  in  Piceadilly.  If  he  stick  to  his 
last,  the  lawa  of  trade  make  him  shortly  a  man  well  to  da  He  hwnunen 
his  lapstone  and  his  leather ;  he  never  undertakea  to  hammer  a  sizpenoe 
into  a  shilling ;  or  waz-«nd  a  Bank  of  England  note  into  a  gtdden  guinea; 
and  truly  he  sings  as  he  sews,  the  old  ditty : 


But  Parliament  nndertakee,  by  l^Ialativo  hocus  pocus,  "hey,  piestoE 
chai^"  to  make  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  tnm  paper  into  gold.  Tain 
effort    Let  tiiem  read  Hr.  Canning  before  they  attempt  it  again : 

"Is  a  depredated  currency  the  best  instrument  of  foreign  exertion t" 
Speech  in  the  Bullion  Committee,  Hay  8, 1811).  "  To  the  question.  How 
shall  our  military  exertions  be  best  suppwted  f  I  reply,  by  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  country ;  by  ascertaining  the  Boundness  of  our  cnmnoy,  if 
it  be  sound ;  by  ascwtaining  the  degree  of  ita  defect,  if  it  be  defective;  irith 
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a  riev,  in  the  one  case,  to  appl^  a  remedy,  so  fkr  u  a  remedr  may  be  appli- 
cable ;  and  in  the  other,  to  fix  and  settle  the  public  opinion,  trbicji,  of  itBeU| 
b  no  Bnull  ingredient  in  the  finandal  reaoarces  of  a  state." 

"  Some  have  divested  the  pound  tta-ling  of  all  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  poTsned  it,  nnder  the  name  of  tbe  '  id^  unit,'  into  the  regions  of  non- 
■BtitT  and  nonsense.  It  is  assomed  that  bank  notes  are  an  actnat  equiva- 
lent for  coin.  The  argument  proves  too  much.  The  exportation  of  coin,  or 
bullion  melted  from  coin,  when  the  ezchangea  are  nnfkvorable,  beyond  a  oer- 
tun  limit,  ia  looked  upon  as  so  mnch  in  the  natural  coarse  of  things,  that 
most  TrritATB,  who  have  treated  of  coinage  and  of  trade,  have  laid  it  down  as 
a  consequence  not  to  be  disputed,  and  not  even  necessary  to  be  proved. 
According  to  the  opinions  of  such  writers,  the  eMuz  of  bullion  firom  one 
country  to  another,  is  gowned  by  causes  nearly  as  Bt«ady  and  unifixrm  in 
their  opwation  u  those  which  govern  the  seasons  or  the  tides." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  bolstering  the  bank  with  new  enacbnents,  or  de- 
eieeing,  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  its  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
sums,  tnd  not  convertible  into  the  predons  metals  at  the  holder's  option, 
that  England  can  find  the  solution  of  her  financial  difScolties.  Like  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  feeding  upon  American  trade,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Tultore,  gnawing  the  vitals  of  Euj^h  trade,  and  every  extraor- 
dinary concatenation  of  ntercantile  affairs  must  b^et  a  "crisis,"  and  ruin, 
etc,  ad  ijifinitum.  The  remedy  is,  Imitation  of  America — Divorce  of 
Bank  and  SUte. 

Into  how  much  of  her  misery  will  England  drag  us,  befbre  she  eonde- 
scends  to  accept  the  lesson  at  our  hands  t  W^  street  shwady  feels  the  in- 
-flnence  of  her  false  system,  which  blls  before  the  flnt  shock.  How  much 
fivther  into  our  trade  vrill  a  prolonged  war  project  the  shadow  which  has 
already  fidleu  upon  English  commercef  The  rise  in  breadstu^  and  vast 
market  tor  our  surplus,  created  by  the  war,  and  short  crops  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, pours  a  great  accumulation  of  morMy  into  our  l^t.  How  mnch  of 
tiiis  is  wealth — how  much  gain  f  With  the  rise  in  price  of  the  necessities  of 
'life,  labor  and  all  exchangeable  commodities  must  rise  to  Qie  same  level 
— or  very  near  it  If  to  the  same  level,  where  is  the  gain  T  If  very  near  it, 
on  whom  does  the  loss  Ul  f  The  flnt  questitm  and  the  second  are  equally 
easy  to  answer.  There  is  no  gain  to  any;  but  a  positive  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer, a  loss  which  vrill  lay  its  heaviest  burdens  upon  the  backs  least  able 
to  bear  it— upon  the  operative,  upon  the  man  depending  upon  his  daily  labor 
for  his  daily  bread.  The  financial  question  is  the  question  of  the  day.  Let- 
ter-writers may  talk  of  an  increase  of  En^ish  force  in  the  Cuban  seas.  It 
is  not  there  she  can  harm  us.  It  is  her  &]se  system  of  finance,  reaching, 
with  maUgnant  grasp,  the  farthest  stretch  of  the  world's  oomraeroe,  and 
penetrating  where  her  drum  never  beats,  and  her  flag  nevw  intrudes,  which 
is  to  be  dreaded  by  us.  The  English  Uonarohyis  money.  Bnssia  has 
found  Its  vital  spot    But  In  stabbing  that,  she  draws  also  the  life-blood  from 
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«Tei7  Yian  of  commwce  tbrongb  vhich  flows  the  life-blood  of  the  moneUiy 
proaperitf  of  ftll  commerdal  luttionB. 

It  can  not,  however,  be  disguised,  tbftt  t,  feeUng  <^  soreneas  exists  oa  the 
part  of  the  government  of  G^t  ftittun,  with  regard  to  the  popaUr  feeling 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  assumed  that  our  sympathies  are  actually 
pro-Ruesian,  and  that  we  are  onlj  deterred  from  a  cwrespoadiog  goveni- 
mental  policy,  hj  ou^  habitual  mercantile  cauUon.  Whatever  the  aBBuinp- 
tion  may  be  worth,  its  effect  must  t>e  admitted.  Thus  an  increased  naval 
Ibrce  is  ordered  by  the  English  govemmeDt  to  the  Cuban  seas,  ostensibly 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  expedition  of  Irishmea,  directed  against 
Ireland,  and  set  in  motion  from  the  United  SUtee,  with  the  tadt  permission 
of  the  goreminent.  The  supreme  injostice  of  the  assumption  throws  us 
back  upon  tbe  simple  denial  of  its  possibility  under  erittirig  dreuvulanea. 
We  keep,  as  a  government,  the  faith  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of 
tieaties.  If,  however,  acting  upon  an  opposite  principle,  the  Cabinet  of  St 
James's  revise,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  it  does  refuse,  to  accept  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  ;  if 
it  adhere  to  the  monstrous  pret«naioii  of  a  protectorate  over  imaginary 
British  Coloniea  in  Central  America;  if  it  insist  that  its  flag  shall  fly  at 
"  Bine-fields,"  as  the  emblem  of  British  hostility  to  American  influence  upon 
this  Continent;  ii^  in  short,  it  madly  assume  an  offensive  attitude,  and  com- 
pel the  prophecy  of  discord  to  work  out  its  own  fulfillments-then  the  conse- 
quences of  its  impolicy  must  be  upon  its  own  bead.  That  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  should  seek  a  rupture  with  us,  in  its  present  financial  po- 
sition ;  that  it  should  add  another,  and  no  mean  enemy,  to  its  already  over- 
burdened list ;  that  by  forting  the  D^Meratio  Eepvblie  of  the  world  into 
open  antagonism,  it  should  array  the  democratic  sentiment  throughout  the 
world  agunst  it ;  that,  with  a  iaHure  of  its  crops,  adding  to  the  extraordinary 
foreign  drain  upon  its  resources  in  the  Russian  war,  a  home  drun  upon  the 
very  lUe-blood  of  sodety,  koA  rendering  the  most  terrible  internal  commotion 
imminent ; — it  should  cut  itself  off  from  the  possibility  of  making  up  its  de- 
ficit fhim  the  surplus  production  of  the  Coited  States,  appears  a  proposition 
so  mad  that  Uie  mind  ngeots  it  by  a  kind  of  moral  intuition. 

But,  if  such  a  sentiment ;  if  such  purposes  exist  in  the  mind  of  Her 
M^esl^'a  present  mimstarisl  advisers ;  if  the  dispatch  of  a  force  of  four  hun- 
dred guns  to  our  seas  be  their  delicate  mode  of  intimating  the  "  animus"  of 
that  ministry  and  its  government  towards  the  United  8tat«i ;— the  last  Unk 
even  of  an  overstrained  courtesy  which  withheld  us  is  broken.  Our  course 
becomes  pUn.  The  admimstratl<m  must  enforce  a  definite  settlement  of 
the  Cnbui  question  frtan  liie  Cabinet  of  Madrid.  It  must  put  our  relations 
with  Central  AnMrica  upon  an  independent  basis.  It  must  cut  the  Qordian 
knot  of  English  policy  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  if  it  can  not  untie  it  If  Eng- 
lish fllibusters  are  to  be  protected  there,  and  Her  Mqesty's  oonsuls  are  to 
be  made  agents  fer  coniolidatiog  their  conquests  into  BritUh  Poneuioru  in 
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Ameriu ;  the  Cibinet  of  Wuhington  m&j  well  uk  tbe  Cabinet  of  St  James's 
— what  thepwpie  <(f  tin  Uhittd  State*  trill  ask  them,  In  a  voice  not  to  be  mi»- 
takeo,  Why  are  Americans,  who  do  no  more;  why  are  Kinney,  and  Fv 
bens,  and  Walker,  to  be  disowned  and  abandoned?  We  do  not  advocate  ao 
acknowledgment  of  them.  We  do  not  believe  in  fUibuster^  Englieh  or 
American  :  bnt  if  England  countenances  the  system,  we  may  well  say  to 
her,  that  people  in  glass  houses  shoald  not  throw  stones.  W«  may  well  ss- 
sert  an  equal  right  to  establish  protectorates  I 

Without  intending  a  threat,  or  indulging  in  gasconade,  it  may  be  well  ftH' 
European  poweta  to  examine  a  little  inore  closely  than  they  are  disposed  to 
do,  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  an  offensive  or  defensive 
war.  We  are  rich  and  out  of  debt  The  treasury  groans  with  a  Bur- 
plus.  At  tile  tap  of  the  drum  we  can  have  a  million  of  men,  passably  well 
drilled,  and  all  inured  to  hardship,  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  arms.  We 
need  neither  conscription  nor  extraordinary  bounty.  Our  people  are  essen- 
i'Mj  warlike.  The  only  national  t%te  or  amusement  we  have  is  playing  at 
soldiers.  The  play  and  the  reality  would  not  be  fiv  separated  in  an  emer- 
gency. But  the  chief  thing  overlooked  by  European  diplomatists  is,  our 
capacity  for  a  naval  contest.  European  governments,  falsely  fi>r  themselves, 
calculate  our  potential  power  on  the  sea  by  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  in 
commission,  or  capable  of  being  put  into  commission,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  our  naval  capacity  is  the  same  as  our 
military.  The  United  States  has  a  standing  army  of  16,000  men,  in  peace ; 
in  war  it  can  have  a  half  a  miUion  within  a  fortaighl,  volunteers  indeed,  but 
not  what  are  understood  by  volunteers  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  Tot- 
nnteers  here  mean  men  Tolnntarily  entering  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  army, 
well  drilled  before  they  go  there,  and  almost  every  company  organized  by  a 
brevet-ofdcer  &om  Wttt  Point.  Thns  the  so-called  volonteers  who  fought 
through  the  late  war  in  Mexico,  were,  de  facte,  regular  troops,  drilled  almost 
into  machines,  by  regular  officers,  before  they  went  into  a  single  action-  It 
is  a  fact  tmknown  abroad,  too,  that  one  half  the  beet  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  military  schools.  The  same  rule  ^tplies  to  onr  capacityfbr  naval 
warlkrcL  The  Federal  Government  may  not  have  twenty  available  ships ; 
but,  let  war  be  declared,  and  private  enttrjirue  will  put  at  its  disposition 
the  mightiest  fleet  of  clippers  and  steamers  that  ever  swept  the  seas.  The 
majori^  of  our  vessels  are  built  with  reference  to  sneh  a  contingent^,  and 
have  little  men  to  do  than  to  ship  an  armament  before  they  are  capable  of 
exchanging  their  peaceful  commercial  character  for  a  warlike  one.  In 
making  a  calculation  with  regard  to  &is  hemisphere,  the  European  gov- 
ernments foi^t  to  eovnC  the  people.  They  weigfa  the  resonrces  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  ai  it  U,  bnt  Ibrf^t  what  it  may  be,when  the  private  re- 
Mnrces  <£  (As  people  are  added  to  it 

Heaven  avert  war,  is  the  conscientious  cry  of  every  good  man  and  lover 
of  his  country  or  mankind ;  but  Heaven  speed  the  right,  and  war  to  the 
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knife,  if  it  mnst  come,  tod  "  woe  to  those  by  whom  it  sbiU  come"— tho 
hearty  excUnwtion  of  every  AmoricaH  dtizen.  We  «re  not  propsgtndiste  ^ 
let  alone  ;  but,  if  driven  to  the  issue,  it  migbt  well  be  that  the  prophecy  of 
the  London  Leader  would  be  found  true,  and  few  thrones  in  Europe  be 
found  standing  a  year  after  the  gtar-epangled  banner  should  be  unfurled  in 
ft  war  against  Qrest  Britwn.  Is  any  man  so  ill  read  as  not  to  know  that  that 
power  is  the  last  support  of  despotism  t  If  there  be,  let  him  read  the  his- 
tory of  Naples. 

AiraniALU. — Bow  John  Chinaman  vxrrii. — The  Melbourne  Argvt,  of 
August  G,  says:  Entries  were  passed  at  the  Customs  to-day  for  20,889 
ounceefbrLondonby  theBaIIaarat,and  for  further  shipments  by  the  Nile  for 
Hong  Kong.  One  of  the  Chinese  passenger-ships,  the  Vigilant,  cleared  out 
at  the  Customs  of  Melbourne,  mombg  of  July  81st,  with  mother  batch  of 
vucceEBfol  Celestials,  the  total  of  whose  g(dd  amonnted  to  476S  ounces. 

MovEKBNT  OF  TBI  Prkcious  Metals. — TliB  amount  of  gold  shipped  in 
Melbourne  from  January  to  July  of  1856,  was  as  follows : 

Gold, jei,881,OBS 

Per  Mountain  Maid,  to  Calcutta,                    .  1,S60 

Telegraph,  to  Sydney, 1,000 

Total, £1,868,872 

Or,  67  tons,  12  cwt  8  qrs.  B  lbs.,  at  SOs.,    .        .      C,S83,48S 

Thesmount  of  gold  dust  imported  into  the  Royal  Mint  at  Sydney,  during 
a  week,  ended  August  4,  was  2041  ounces.  Payment  Is  now  made  by  the 
mint  authorities  to  depositors  of  bullion,  at  13  o'clock,  on  the  second  d^ 
after  delivery. 

The  escorts  &om  Monnt  Alexander  and  Ballaant,  brought  down  to  Mel- 
bourne on  the  S7tii  of  July,  87,760  ounces'  gold,  and  £20,582  IGs.  lOd. 
cash. 

The  intelligence  from  the  gold-flelds  of  Victoria  is  in  general  encouragii^. 
A  fine  nugget  was  lately  found  at  the  Alma,  It  weighed  between  27  and  2S 
pounds,  measuring  from  S  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  Sat  and  smooth. 
At  New-Bendlgo  a  nugget  has  been  fonnd  wdghing  li  pounds.  A  letter 
ftom  Tarreogower  states :  "  Quartz-crushing  is  the  means  of  a  rapid  for- 
tune. The  material  ia  plentiful  and  rich.  The  machine  near  me  is  chaig- 
mg  £10  per  ton,  which  is  readily  given,  and  the  result  amply  beneficial  to 

CoMnra  EvBNis  cast  theib  Shadows  naroBB. — The  idea  of  popular  sove- 
reignty Is  gaining  stiength  in  Ansbalia :  the  PtcpUt  L«agv«  is  aotire  and 
indefatigable. 

GRBBRLAifD. — Greenland  has  been  followed  and  charted  by  Dr.  Kane  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  with  a  coast  line  pointing  due  north,  until  a  stupendous 
glacier  absolutely  checked  their  progress.    The  mass  Of  ice  rose  in  &  It^- 
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preciptce  five  hundred  feet  hig^  ud  &buttiiig  into  the  bw.  It  undonbtadl; 
is  th«  only  burier  betnrem  Oreenluid  and  the  AtUotic.  It  is  in  effectual 
bamer  to  all  future  ezplontion. 

DmnUKK. — According  to  the  London  'Kme*,  a  large  inunint  of  the  Sound 
Dues  goes  into  private  pockets.  A  ferry-boat  is  employed  to  take  dippers 
to  the  Chamber  of  Sound  Dues,  and  although  the  distance  ia  but  a  few 
yards,  ihim  |7  to  $19  is  chained,  according  to  drcumstances.  A  pilot's  fiw 
for  a  vessel  drawii^  fifteen  feet  is  &om  |36.G0  to  $47,  with  an  increase  of 
(2  a  fbot  after  sixteen.  The  sum  total  of  the  perquisites  amounts  to  over 
VIOO.OOO  annually.  The  Director  of  the  Sound  Dues  has,  or  had  in  1B60,  a 
salary  of  216,960;  the  clerlca  firom  94000  to  98000  each;  the  cashier 
947S0,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

HoDinoAnoN  op  Gldiite  of  Nobthbbm  Europe. — In  1658  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  crossed  flie  Belts  upon  the  ice  with  bis  whole  army — horse,  foot, 
baggage,  and  artillery.  Charles  was  on  hk  way  from  Holatein  to  the  aitadc 
of  Copeotiagen,  and  passed  the  Great  Belt  by  the  islands  of  Langeland,  La- 
land,  and  Falster.  His  ablest  officers  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
oudffl^aking ;  but  though  hazardoua,  it  was  performed  in  safety,  and  com- 
pelled the  Danes  to  conclude  tho  peace  of  Roeskilde.  In  a  umilar  nuuiner, 
during  the  war  between  Kussia  and  Sweden,  in  1600,  Barclay  de  Tolly  led  a 
Bus^n  army  fram  Finland  across  theQulf  of  Bothnia  at  the  nairowestpart,* 
called  the  Quarken,  forty  miles  wide.  But  the  enterprise  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  attended.  Though  there 
have  been  remarkably  long  and  severe  frosts  in  the  last  two  centuries,  yet 
no  instances  have  occurred  of  ice  forming  so  extennvely  and  strongly  as 
those  above  recorded.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  of  Northern 
Europe  has  acquired  a  more  genial  character,  owing,  among  other  causes,  to 
tbe  destruclJon  tS  forests,  the  extinction  of  bogs  and  morasses  by  drainage, 
with  the  careful  and  vastly-extended  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


DOUESTIC. 

ThbNbw-YobkElbction  AMD  WHAT  IT  PRovH.— It  proves  that  our  Know- 
Nothingfrienda  have  made  a  last  and  gallaot  effort,  andare  practically  defeated. 
Henceforth  they  must  grow  small  by  degiwa  and  beautifully  less.  Wherefore 
we  may  safely  predict  that  the  grand  efibrt  of  all  pseudo-Democrats,  whose 
folly  has  been  caught  in  that  net,  will  be  exerted  for  some  time  in  endeavor- 
uig  to  wriggle  oat  of  it ;  and  we  may  expect  harder  "swearing"  than  ITocle 
Toby  heard  in  Flanders — all  to  prore  that  they — innocent  fellows — never 
saw  through  the  bull's-eye  of  the  dark  lantern.  We  are  sorry  for  them :  it  is 
a  hard  necessity,  but  they  must  purge  themselves  of  their  contempt  for  the 
eternal  prindples  of  Democnu^  and  equal  rights— even  at  the  peril  of  their 
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Bouls.    To  Uiink  thmt  men  ahonld  hare  "  an  oath  in  henen"  for  such  a  caufio 
as  KnoT-Notbingiam.    la  it  not  monstrooa  T 

It  provis  that  the  Democratic  party  have  played  the  fool  long  enough  in 
thia  State.  The  rote  shows  them,  when  united,  to  posseaa  a  powerfiil  ma- 
jorit; ;  the  loss  of  the  State  sbowa  that  divided  they  are  du^erous  only  to 
each  other.  Wt  Jmow  that  they  be^  to  see  this,  and  that  for  the  future 
whoever  impedes  a  cordial  reunion  of  the  party  will  be  quietly  but  sternly 
laid  b;  aa  a  peace-offering  to  the  genius  of  Democracy.     Be  it  so. 

It  protss  tiiat  itkitt  men  have  risen  to  a  par  value  in  the  mind  of  the 
whole  North ;  and  that  black,  and  other  fancy-colored  stocks,  will  be  oper- 
ated in  for  the  future  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  a  melancholy  omen  for 
Ur.  Senator  Seward,  and  all  others  in  avery  porticm  of  the  Union,  who  live 
by  the  b^e  of  agitation,  that  the  people  have  grown  heartily  sick  of  the 
whole  subject.  Their  heartiest  desire  is  to  hear  no  more  of  it  The  finest 
free-soil  or  pro-Slaverj  arguments  are  equally  distasteful.  They  have  ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  common-sense  at  last,  and  say,  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  it 
alone.  If  you,  Thomas,  like  it— go  on  liking  it  If  you,  Peter  Pipkin,  dislike  it 
— go  on  disliking  it ;  butkeep  your  Pipkinsimmering  over  your  own  fire,  uid 
let  other  people's  little  &go(s  alone.  The  whole  subject  is  "  fat  and  ful- 
some to  our  ears,  as  howling  after  music."  To  the  dogs  with  the  darkiea, 
and  let  white  men  try  to  take  care  of  their  own  business,  without  interfering 
with  that  of  their  neighbors. 

Ii  raovEa,  therefore^  that  practically  the  honest  Democracy  of  the  State  of 
Hew-Toric  have  united  upon  a  common  principle  of  nationality,  and  fidelity 
to  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  Union,  whilst  the  small  biuid  of  ultras, 
whose  Democracy  has  been  umply  a  convenient  cloak  for  a  single  anti-na- 
tionalism, are  necessarily  sloughed  off)  and  thrown,  will-ye  nill-ye,  into  the 
arms  of  Seward  RepubUcanism,  or  hybrid  Enow-Nothing^sm.  A  happy  re- 
sult, to  adiieve  which  a  defeat  is  triumph. 

It  fbovxs,  in  short,  nothing  more  than  every  body  knew  before,  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  common-sense  and  mutual  concession  by  the 
prominent  gentlemen  in  both  wings  will  make  it  henceforth  in  absolute  •unit. 

Nbw-Ubztco. — The  total  vote  pven  at  the  election  for  delegate  to  Congress, 
was  as  follows : 

For  Qallagoe 6814 

For  Otero, 6816 

GaUc^os's  msjoritr, 99 

But  the  election  is  to  be  contested  on  the  ground  of  illegality  in  some  of 
the  oounties. 

Gov.  Uerriweather  returned  to  Santa  FS  from  Abiquie  on  the  18th  inst., 
where  he  had  been  to  n^otiate  the  treaties  with  Qie  Jicariltas  and  Muhuache 
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There  were  eomo  five  hundred  lodiaaa  of  these  two  tribes  in  atteodaitce  at 
the  council,  with  whom  treaties  were  made.  They  expressed  tbemBeKes  as 
tired  of  war,  and  de^ous  to  live  upon  friendly  terms  wi^  the  whites ;  and 
we  moat  EiDCerely  hope  thej  will  keep  their  promise.  The  Jiearilks,  in  pu- 
ticulsr,  were  in  the  most  abject  coaditioo,  and  had  suffered  terribly  during 
the  war.  The  head-men  of  both  nations  were  at  the  council,  and  promised 
to  keep  their  people  in  subjcctioa  Eacb  tribe  has  been  assigned  to  as^tar- 
ato  region  of  country  for  thur  future  homes,  the  Jicarillas  upon  the  head- 
waters of  the  Chama  river,  and  the  Utahs  the  district  they  now  inhabit  The 
treaties  contain  the  usual  general  provisions. 

Gov.  Merriwethcr  appointed  Elias  T.  Clark,  of  Loa  Lnceros,  to  be  Trea- 
surer of  the  Territory  of  New-Uexico,  vice  Charles  L.  Spencer,  resigned. 
,  Frosfects  or  THE  "  Refit]<licans." — Since  the  1st  of  August,  electioiu 
liaTB  been  held  in  the  following  States,  namely : 

Korth-Carolina,  Oeorgtoi  Alabama, 

Kentucky,  TenneeMe,  Texas, 

Maine,  Termon^  PeoDBylvania, 

Ohio,  IndiaoB,  Galifonm, 

New-Toik,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetta. 

Of  these  sixteen  States,  the  Sepublicans,  or  Fasionists,  have  carried  Ver- 
mont and  Ohio,  by  diminished  m^oriUes,  compared  with  last  year.  All  the 
rest  have  gone  against  tiiem,  incladiug  Maine,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  last  year  went  strongly  in  their  fkvor.  In  like  mannner  the  Enow- 
Nothinga  have  carried  three  of  the  sixteen  States,  namely,  California,  Ken- 
tucky, and  HassBcbussetts.    The  others  are  Democratic. 

The  "chain  gang,"  or  prisoners  in  the  Cindnnati  jaU,  held  an  dection 
among  themselves  on  election  day.  They  numbered  86,  and  voted  aa  fol- 
lows :  Chase,  27  \  Trimble,  7 ;  Hedill,  2.  Ur.  Chase,  on  being  informed  of 
the  Act,  said  "  it  was  another  evidence  of  the  iK&vj  of  the  theological  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity." 

The  Isthmos  of  Dakien. — Mr.  F.  Kelly,  who  represents  the  New-Torit 
Inter-Oceanic  Company,  presented  lately  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  the 
maps,  drawings,  and  reports  of  a  corps  of  engineers,  under  the  direction  of 
Hr.  K.,  showing  the  discovery  of  a  practical  channel  fbr  an  inter-ooeanic 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darieo.  The  Cabinet,  it  is  said,  is  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  plan  and  the  report  The  drawings  exhibit  great  skill,  and 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  proposed  route,  which  is  from  the  Qulf  of 
Darien  by  the  Atrato  and  Truando  rivers  to  Humboldt  Bay,  on  the  Padflc. 

By  the  chart  it  appears  that  the  Atrato  empties  itself  into  the  Oulf  by  nine  ' 
diflerent  mouths,  all  interrupted  by  sand-bars,  and  neither  one  having  more 
than  four  feet  water.  It  is  proposed  to  stop  up  all  but  two  of  these  months, 
and  then  by  dredging  three  miles,  a  depth  of  thirty  ftet  may  be  acquired  at 
the  entrance,  and  alter  that  the  stream  fiimishes  fi«m  fifly  to  one  hundred 
fisetofwater  to  Uie  mouth  of  the  Truando.    At  this  point  both  rivers  an  flf- 
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teen  ftet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  oceui  tides.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  fbl- 
low  the  bed  of  the  Truando  for  the  chtuiael  of  the  caual  to  the  biae  of  the 
Cordilleru  range — grading  the  channeli  howeTer,  so  as  to  turn  the  water  of 
the  riTer  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  supplying  the  canal  from  the  walerB 
of  the  Atrato — thus  dividing  the  Atrato,  and  causingone  half  to  flow  info  the 
Pacific,  while  the  other  half  pursues  it  natural  course  to  tbe  Atlantic.  From 
the  p<ant  of  separation  it  is  equi-distant,  and  just  sixtj-flve  miles  to  the 
shores  of  either  ocean. 

At  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  three  miles  long 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  daep,  so  as  to  admit  Bhipa*  masts.  Thia 
cutting  would  be  through  solid  rock,  and,  consequently,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  washing  Irom  the  constant  ebbing  and  flowing  through  it  of  the  Pa- 
cific's tides — for  the  high  tides  would  just  reach  the  point  of  the  canal  on  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  From  the  western  base  to  the  Pacific 
is  eight  miles,  about  three  mites  of  which  would  require  dredging.  The  pro- 
posed canal  is  to  be  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep,  so  aa  to 
admit  abreast  two  of  the  largest  steamships,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$147,000,000. 

Upon  no  subject  cam  the  Cabinet  better  employ  itaelL  The  solution  of  the 
qaestions,  Isa  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  practicable  f — and  by  whom 
ahall  it  be  made  f — and  who  shall  control  it  when  made  f'—will  solve  the  rid- 
dle of  England's  diplomatic  course  in  Central  America.  Let  it  be  undertalcen 
under  American  protection,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Cabinet 
of  Qreat  Britain  shows  its  hand.  The  shortening  of  the  loute  to  India 
and  China  will  give  the  nation  to  whom  the  command  of  that  route  belongs 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  commercial  world.  The  Indian  trade  has  made 
every  nation  which  controlled  it,  by  turns,  the  dominant  commercial  people. 
Carthage,  Rome,  the  Italian  Bepublics,  Portugal,  Holland,  and,  fiually,  Eng- 
land. Each  of  these  powers  have  held  it  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  order 
named.  Look  at  history  and  see  what  it  has  made  them.  How  long  must 
we  wait  for  our  turn  f 

pEin(aTLvAHU.~The  official  vote  of  Pennsylvania  fbr  Canal  Commismoner, 
is  for  Plumer,  Democrat,  161,281 ;  Nicholson,  Fusion,  140,745 ;  Democratic 
m^ority,  ll,63Sj  making  a  change  In  iavorof  the  Bemocracy,  since  last  &11, 
of  near  S0,000  voles.  Should  the  Bemocracy  continue  to  gain  dnring 
the  next  year  as  fast  as  they  have  in  the  last  year,  and  the  Harrisbnrg 
Vnion  says  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbey  will,  they  will  carry  the 
State  bj  100,000.  In  the  Senate  there  will  be  17  Democrats,  16  Oppoution ; 
House  68  Demoarata,  82  Opposition.  We  can,  therefore,  elect  a  State 
Treasurer  and  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Simos  Wolv,  of  Penksvlvabia,  ok  Know-Nothincism. — "  Ihave  given 
tAe  organaa  lion  afii.ll  and  tkorovgh  invettigatUm  ;  and  I  NOW  DECLARE 
THAT  IS  A  LIFE  OF  SIXTY  TEARS,  I  HAVE  NEVER  FOUND  IN  PRI- 
VATE OR  PUBLIC,  IN  POLITICS  OB  OUT  OP  IT,  IN  CHURCH  OR 
STATE,  AS  MUCH  DECEIT,  FALSEHOOD,  AND  CORRUPTION,  AS  I 
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POUND  IN  THE  SELF-STYLED,  'AMERICAN  PASTY.'  As  an  honest 
man  I  conld  not  remain  in  political  usodation  with  sach  a  combination,  and 
I  withdrew ;  and  now  fbel  like  a  freeman,  who  had  been  enalaTed,  but  had 
ragiJned  his  liberty." 

Ille'cautt  or  KKow-NoTsiBoisH.~~The  MufiMippiaTi  publishes  a  letter 
from  Judge  J.  S.  B.  Thatcher,  of  Natchez,  giTing  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
Enow-Nothingism  is  a  criminal  organization,  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  anlawfid 
act  hj  depriTing  Boman  Catholic  and  naturalized  citizens  of  their  rights,  and 
that  the  laTt  provides  a  full  remedy. 

The  Philadelphia  Argtu  says :  "  We  are  told  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed, 
District  Attorney  of  this  city,  John  M.  Eeed,  and  other  gentlemen  of  lai^ 
legal  learning,  have  frequently  expressed  the  same  view,  and  that  the  Order 
is  at  any  time  liable  to  indictment" 

Oriooh. — The  following  is  the  corrected  official  vote  fbr  Del^ate  to  Con- 
greta  from  Oregon  Territory :  For  Lane,  Democrat,  6178 ;  Gunes,  Know- 
Nottaing,  SHB.  Lane's  majority,  2236.  Increase  of  Democratic  TOte  ^ce 
1858,  1649.  Increase  of  Opposition  vote  since  1863,  984.  Aggregata 
increase,  2638.    Total  vote  in  1866,  10,121. 

VmoiNii  CoppBR. — The  richest  copper  ore  yet  ftnind  in  South-wertan 
Virginia,  is  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  valley  a  few  mileB 
aonth  of  JeSersonville,  Tazewell  county,  Tirginia.  It  Is  said  to  be  tbe 
greatest  (»pper  discovery  yet  made  in  the  State. 

Enviable  position  of  the  Lieutenant-Qovemor  of  Ohio,  the  man  elected  by 
the  men  who  voted  for  Chase : 

Odt  at  Last. — Thomas  H.  Ford  made  a  speech  at  a  Fusion  jolliflcation, 
at  Ashland,  on  the  13th  insL,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  am  a  Enow-Nothing, 
and  glory  in  the  prindples  of  the  Enow-Nothing  party."  And  growing 
warm  and  doquent  as  he  advanced,  said ;  "If  necessity  should  call  the  Enow- 
Nothings  to  arms,  /«ouM  gi)  to  my  tnMt  in  BLOOD  to  aid  them." 

Tbe  Inpavt  op  Ekow-Nothikoism. — It  has  weakened  in  the  American 
people  the  reverence  for  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  hy  teaching  and  insti- 
gating bands  of  men  to  violate  and  trample  it  in  the  dttst 

It  has  weakened  in  onr  people  the  love  of  republican  institutions  by  fami- 
liarizing them  with  organizations  subversive  of  republican  principles. 

It  has  poisoned  aodety,  and  lias  difiiised  distrust,  suspicion,  and  habed 
thronghout  tbe  social  drcle  by  administering  oaths  binding  on  the  taker  even 
in  his  social  relations. 

It  has  totally  prostrated  the  moral  energies  of  every  individual  who  en- 
rolled himself  in  its  ranks,  by  making  Aim  a  tuom  Jiypoarite  and  liar. 

It  has  arrayed  one  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  deadly  and  lasting  hos- 
tili^to  the  other,  and  has  thereby  planted  the  seed  of  future  riots  aod  blood- 
shed. 

It  has  checked  tike  growth  ol  in>erty  in  Enrope  by  putting  in  the  mouth 
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of  its  despola  «rgumeiit8  i«uiiat  the  freedom  and  Weranoo  of  republicm  in- 
stitatioDB. 

It  hM  profcned  the  Mcred  home  of  religion  by  an  »pped  to  the  weak,  and 
miBerable  prejndicea  of  fcgot-burning  fanaticism— nolated  io  its  letter  and 
spirit  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  scorned  the  ordinary  promptings  of  a  gener- 
oos  Boul,  the  humanity  and  feelings  of  mercy. 

It  has  caused  men  to  think  l^htly  of  treason  to  the  general  goTemment, 
by  administering  oaths  to  Tiolatt  the  Oonstitatloa  by  the  introduction  of  re- 
■  lipons  tests  and  the  tests  of  birth-place. 

It  haa  made  traitors  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  our  states  by  the  iimwral 
policy  which  it  advocates,  the  odious  dbUnctions  which  it  draws,  and  the 
deeds  of  murder  which  it  instigates  and  eommita. 

It  has  been  false  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great  West,  by  attempting 
to  driTe  from  out  midst  those  enterprising  men  who  haye,  in  part,  built  its 
public  works,  tilled  its  fields,  and  been  a  controlling  element  of  its  rapid  and 
astonishing  increase  in  wealth  and  popnlation. 

It  has  weakened  the  bonds  of  society,  and  shaken  our  goTerament  to 
its  rery  foundation,  by  tiie  instigation  of  numerous  and  bloody  riots,  repeated 
violatioas  of  the  purity  of  the  baUot-boz,  in  Cincmnati,  Louisrille,  and  Kan- 
sas, the  destrnction  of  valuable  property,  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  in- 
nocent men,  and  the  burning  in  flames  of  weak  and  defenseless  women  and 
children. 

It  haa  atrock  a  heavy  blow  at  goremment,  religion,  society,  morality,  and 
every  thing  that  honest  men  and  republicans  hold  dear. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  that  short-liTed  but  desperate  organization, 
the  Know-Notiiing  party.  It  isspomed  in  the  bosom  of  every  honest  man,  it 
lives  in  the  fbars  of  every  mother,  and  every  child  in  the  land  can  recount 
it  horrora.  History  and  tradition  will  hand  down  to  posterity  its  intense  in- 
iquity. Its  name  win  be  Anathema.  Let  its  misdeeds  go  down  to  succeeding 
gen^mtiwa  in  the  condensed  and  ezpresmve  phase— "the  inikmy  of  Enow- 
Nodungianx" — Clmtlamd  Flairidtaitr, 

Oeoroia  or  BJiow-NoTHHioisM.— The  people  of  this  State  look  upon  Enow- 
Nothingism  as  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  institutions  of  the  South.  They  view 
it  as  an  oi^anization,  the  controlling  power  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
oppTMSors.  They  see  that  it  has  already  been  instrumental  in  putting  down 
onr  best  friends  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in  dividing  and  distracting 
the  councils  of  the  South.  Thus  they  find  the  new  Order  on  the  subject  of 
our  "  peculiar  institution,"  and  they  have  brought  in  a  verdict  at  the 
polls  in  accordance  with  these  fiusla. 

The  Fall  ar  Kkow-Nothdjoisil — S.  8.  Prentiss,  of  Miss.,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  in  1844,  said  of  Van  Buren,  the  "  genius  of  gravitation  smOeth 
athia  descent,  and  not  aripple  marketh  the  spot  where  he  fell."  The  bistonr 
of  its  rise,  progress,  and  fdl  covers  but  tittle  more  than  one  year's  space  of 
time ;  and  its  bll  has  been  as  sudden  as  its  rise.     The  lion-hearted  Democ- 
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ncy  had  but  to  settle  UieniBelves  to  the  work,  ud  it  hu  whipped  tho  de- 
formity out  of  his  boots  od  the  first  serious  struggle.  Enow-NothiugiBin 
has  proved  to  be  by  fkr  the  weakest  enemy  with  which  the  National  Democ- 
racy has  erer  had  to  cont«nd.  Whiggery  was  a  Ualakoff  tower,  which  we 
had  to  assault  Biz  times  and  only  prostrated  on  the  seventh  attack.  Bnt 
Enow-NoUiiDgism  has  been  as  powerless  to  resist  us  as  were  the  Mexicaos 
at  Palo  Alto  to  resist  the  charge  of  May's  dragoons. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Democracy  have  whipped  out  the  combined  forces  of 
Enow-Notbingism,  Abolitionism,  and  Whiggery,  In  Ohio,  Enow-Nothingism, 
as  a  distinct  issue,  is  simply  a  contempUble  factjon.  In  scarcely  a  Northern 
State  is  there  any  longer  an  effort  to  run  Know-Nottungism  as  an  issue  dia- 
tinct  from  Abolitionism.  In  the  South,  save  Eentucky,  Euow-Nothiogism 
has  been  prostrated  in  its  first  encounter  with  the  Democracy.  Like  a 
snake,  whose  head  has  been  maahed,  there  is  yet  a  little  quivering  and  squirm- 
iug :  but  the  thing  is  harmless,  and  its  presence  is  oSensive  only  as  some  of 
its  filthy  ofi'al  offends  the  pablic  olfiictories  occa^oually  in  public  places. — 
Sat^Ult  Vaion. 

Abkansas. — The  Cairo  Oify  7?m«»  gives  the  distinguished,  or  extinguished 
gmtieman  mentioned  below,  a  very  pithy  poetic  letter  of  dismission  from  the 
Democratic  party : 

"Solon  Borland,  doctor  of  medicine,  editor,  ez-member  of  CongresB, 
and  ex-minister  to  Central  America,  has  at  last  cut  loose  entirely  from  the 
Democratic  party,  from  which  he  has  received  all  his  position  and  preferment 
hiHierto.  '  After  hanging  on  the  fence  and  denying  his  masters  for  some  time, 
he  has  come  ont  in  his  paper.  The  Oauttt  of  JMtU  Rock,  with  an  open 
avowal  of  Enow-Hothlngism.  No  good  Democrat  can  be  sorry  that  the 
party  is  rid  of  this  man,  who  debited  his  poet  in  the  crias  of  I8S0,  and 
whose  chief  'principle'  is  greod. 

"A  short  time  before  Solon  came  out  thus  openly,  there  was  a  purse  made 
np  for  the  establishment  of  a  leading  Enow-Nothing  journal  in  Arkansas. 
That  journal  has  never  been  bom,  and  the  Qaxette  is  the  leading  Enow-No- 
thing p^er  of  the  State.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  Solon  recdved 
his  eqtuvalent. 

"  Oroat  Borland  I  thou  alone  canat  prove  arigh^ 

How  small  a  brain  may  hold  a  world  of  spite. 

Tliy  mingled  glories  blaxe  before  our  vidon, 

PQl-maker,  editor,  and  polltidan  I 

Farewell!  'radif  fiwever,' bettwsUU— 

Leave  Democnite  no  legacy  in  thy  wiU. 

Long,  long  mayeat  thou,  with  like,  big-bearded  poet, 

Foisae  thy  present  track,  and  blindly  '  go  it' " 

DoKEsno  WiMB.— What  shall  we  do  with  it  f  Shall  we  have  no  American 
wine  on  tho  lees  well-refined  f  WiU  the  ultra  advocates  of  prohibition  spare 
the  native  stock,  or  most  tioa  vine  be  cut  up  root  and  branch  ?  It  is  a  grave 
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